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PREFACE  TO  VOLUMES  VII  AND  VIII. 


HAVE  now  brought  to 
conclusion  and  put  into 
its  final  form  the  work  on 
General  History,  the  out- 
lines of  which  were  dimly 
conceived  many  years  ago. 
It  would  be  impracticable, 
and  perhaps  of  little  profit,  to  trace  the  slow 
development  of  such  a  work  from  its  first  con- 
ception to  the  final  stroke  with  which  at  length 
it  is  finished  and  delivered  to  the  public.  To 
the  author  such  a  retrospect  of  processes  and 
combinations  must  be  of  much  personal  in- 
terest, but  the  reader  will  be  concerned  rather 
with  the  aggregate  and  final  result  than  with 
the  tedious  evolution. 

At  first  view  it  will  appear  to  the  student 
of  history  that  the  Ancient  and  the  Modern 
World  are,  in  their  historical  records,  of  about 
equal  duration  and  importance.  The  begin- 
nings of  Ancient  History  are  set,  in  a  general 
way,  about  as  far  beyond  the  Christian  Era 
as  our  own  times  are  placed  thereafter.  To 
Ancient  History  belong  the  Classical  Ages — 
an  epoch  of  achievement  and  glory  which  may 
well  challenge  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  the 
recent  era.  But  a  closer  judgment  of  the  rel- 
ative importance  of  Ancient  and  Modern  His- 
tory will  show  the  great  preponderance  of  the 
latter.  This  is  one  of  the  more  important 
facts  which  have  impressed  themselves  upon 
the  writer's  mind  in  the  preparation  of  these 
Volumes.  He  has  come  to  believe  in  the  great 
preeminence  of  the  Modern  Era  over  the  most 
brilliant  epochs  of  Antiquity.  This  is  said  of 
the  aggregate  and  total  achievements  of  mod- 
ern times  as  compared  with  the  aggregate  and 
total  achievements  of  any  given  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Ancient  "World. 

It  is  from  considerations  such  as  these  that 
Modern  History  has,  under  the  writer's  hand 
and  treatment,  expanded  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent beyond  the  limits  originally  proposed. 
This  principle  has  been  the  foundation  of  the 


present  Four- Volume  Edition  of  the  work.  A 
single  volume  of  the  four,  with  the  first  third 
of  the  second,  will  be  found  appropriated  to 
the  History  of  Ancient  States  and  Nations; 
while  all  the  remaining  volumes  are  devoted 
to  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Period 
of  Renaissance,  the  Revolutionary  Epoch,  and 
the  Nineteenth  Century. 

It  is  in  the  last-named  division  that  the 
largest  increment  and  modifications  of  the 
present  edition  will  be  discovered.  To  the 
History  of  Antiquity  the  Book  on  the  Parthian 
Empire  has  been  added  in  Volume  I.  As  to 
the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  only  inci- 
dental emendations  and  extensions  of  the  nar- 
rative will  be  found.  But  in  the  history  of 
our  own  century  the  whole  work  has  been 
done  anew,  and  on  a  larger  scale. 

Another  important  element  in  the  growth 
of  the  present  issue  of  this  History  relates  to 
the  part  allotted  to  the  most  recent  annals  of 
our  times.  By  this  is  meant  the  narrative  of 
affairs  in  the  different  nations  during  the 
eighth  and  ninth  decades  of  our  century. 
When  the  work  was  first  projected,  History 
seemed  to  have  reached  a  pause  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States 
and  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire 
in  Europe.  The  period  which  the  writer 
was  thus  obliged  to  make  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  decade  is  at  length  ended, 
and  he  is  now  able  to  pursue  his  course 
with  tolerable  certainty  for  a  full  score  of 
years.  Nor  have  the  course  and  tendency  of 
affairs  during  this  period  been  devoid  of  inter- 
est from  a  historical  point  of  view.  To  this 
period  belong  the  demonstration  of  Italian 
unity ;  the  definitive  establishment  of  a  German 
Empire  under  the  auspices  of  the  House  of 
Hohenzollcrn  ;  the  progressive — but  somewhat 
broken— march  of  Euglish  Liberalism  towards 
the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  federation  for 
the  whole  British  Empire;  the  vindication  of 
the  right  to  exist  on  the  part  of  the  Third 
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Republic  of  France;  and  particularly  the  res- 
toration of  a  complete  national  autonomy  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  not  needed  in  this  connection  to  dwell 
in  extenso  on  the  minor  modifications  which 
have  suggested  themselves  in  the  composition 
of  these  volumes.  It  may  be  thought  that  all 
such  departures  from  the  original  sketch  for 
the  production  of  a  literary  work  are  but  so 
many  evidences  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
plan,  and  that  references  thereto  are  in  the 
nature  of  communications  at  the  confessional. 
This  view,  however,  is  at  once  superficial  and 
incorrect.  It  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  a  literary  production  has  the  character  of 
a  mechanical  contrivance  rather  than  of  an  or- 
ganism. Such  a  view  runs  to  the  effect  that 
literature  and  its  products  are  the  results  of  a 
sort  of  infallible  calculus  rather  than  the 
phenomena  of  growth  and  life.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  every  true  product  in  the  world  of 
letters  has  the  analogy  of  the  tree  which  pro- 
ceeds from  germination  by  way  of  expansion, 
leafage,  and  blossom,  to  final  completeness  of 
height  and  form  and  the  bearing  of  fruit. 
The  fable  of  the  birth  of  Minerva  is  not  re- 
peated in  literary  production.  Even  the  poem, 
most  imaginative  and  immediate  of  all  our 
mental  products,  does  not  spring  full-winged 
from  the  flames  of  imagination.  No  work  of 
art  is  conceived  in  its  completeness  by  a  single 
effort  of  the  mind.  How  much  less  should  \ve 
expect  a  literary  work,  extending  through 
thousands  of  pages,  and  covering  in  its  subject 
matter  the  vast  panorama  of  human  affairs 
from  the  primitive  shadows  of  the  heroic  ages 
to  the  broad  revelation  of  the  present  hour,  to 
be  produced  in  all  its  entirety  and  amplitude 
in  the  first  concept  of  the  outline ! 

From  these  considerations,  I  have  been 
willing  that  this  History  of  the  World  should 
be  improved  according  to  the  laws  of  growth 
and  development,  until  it  has  at  length  reached 
its  present  form  and  substance.  It  only  re- 
mains to  add  a  single  remark  relative  to  the 
difficulties  of  composing  a  true  history  of  recent 
events.  Contrary  to  what  would  seem  to  be 
the  manifest  principles  of  historical  narrative, 
it  is  the  recent  event  and  not  the  remote 
which  is  most  difficult  of  just  treatment.  In 
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the  first  place,  the  evidences  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  current  affairs  are  all  stained  and 
swollen  like  rivulets  under  the  disturbance  of 
last  night's  rain.  The  waters  are  muddy  and 
perturbed.  Their  course  is  difficult  to  discover. 
Channels  have  been  produced  by  the  tem- 
porary deluge,  which  will  pass  with  the  fort- 
night and  leave  no  further  trace.  The  true 
volume  of  present  affairs  is  difficult  to  estimate. 
The  senses  are  confused  by  portents  in  the 
earth  and  heavens,  which  nothing  signify. 

In  still  another  particular  the  production 
of  current  history  is  greatly  embarrassed  and 
distracted.  This  is  the  necessity  of  the  writer 
to  constitute  a  part  of  that  vast  society,  the 
movement  of  which  he  is  expected  to  describe. 
He  is  himself  borne  along  with  the  current. 
He  must  needs  feel  its  fluctuations.  Anon  he 
finds  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  or 
borne  at  intervals  into  the  whirling  eddy  near 
the  shore,  from  which  point  of  view  universal 
nature  seems  to  revolve  around  him.  He  is 
expected  to  share  the  sympathies,  the  beliefs, 
the  passions  of  the  current  age.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  be  swayed  by  the  dominant  preju- 
dice, to  think  as  his  party  thinks,  to  do  as  the 
majority  do,  to  dream  the  prevailing  dreams, 
to  see  the  anticipated  vision.  He  is  expected 
to  wear  the  form  and  fashion  of  the  times; 
to  be  pleased  with  the  current  pleasure ; 
to  smile,  to  sigh,  to  weep,  to  sleep  and  wake, 
to  go  and  come,  to  live  and  to  die,  even  as  da 
those  with  whom  he  is  associated  in  the  desti- 
nies of  life.  This  setting  of  the  writer  among 
the  very  facts,  the  tendency  of  which  he  is 
expected  to  discover  and  describe,  is  the  most 
serious  of  all  drawbacks  to  the  accuracy  and 
fidelity  of  his  work.  I  can  not  hope  that 
what  I  have  written  in  this  Fourth  Volume, 
closely  involved  as  it  is  with  the  movements 
of  the  current  age,  shall  be  wholly  free  from 
the  coloring  of  prejudice  and  the  mistakes 
arising  from  the  personal  equation.  Doubt- 
less there  is  in  the  following  pages  much  chro- 
matic and  spherical  aberration ;  but  I  cherish 
the  hope  that  the  reader  will  find  much  to  have 
been  faithfully  delineated  and  lifted  somewhat 
above  the  level  of  the  political  and  partisan 
distortion  which  is  unfortunately  the  prevail- 
ing vice  of  our  times. 
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|F  we  examine  the  history 
of  the  times  most  recent 
we  shall  find  it  strongly 
discriminated  from  that 
of  the  ages  more  remote. 
The  historical  phenomena 
of  the  NINETEENTH  CEN- 
TURY are  separated  by  a  wide  remove  from 
the  aspects  of  the  eighteenth,  and  still 
more  widely  from  those  of  the  centuries  pre- 
ceding. Human  events  have  become  vastly 
complex  and  interdependent.  States  and  na- 
tions are  interlocked  and  cross-woven  in  their 
relations,  and  the  various  peoples  of  the  world 
seem  floating  in  a  common  current  towards  a 
common  destiny.  Here  and  there  the  surface 
is  dotted  with  vortexes  of  agitation,  and  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  discern  in  which  direc- 
tion the  tide  is  flowing;  but  the  historian 
knows  that  all  irregularity  and  disturbance 
are  but  seeming,  and  that  the  whirls  in  the 

river 

"Are  eddies  in  the  mighty  stream 
That  rolls  to  its  appointed  end." 

The  science  of  history  is  beset  with  the 
same  kind  of  difficulty  which  confronts  geol- 
ogy in  considering  the  latest  aspects  of  the 
physical  world.  The  drift  is  more  difficult  to 
understand  than  the  azo'ic  rocks.  Both  the 
historian  and  the  geologist  are  confused  on 
account  of  the  nearness  and  multiplicity  of 
the  things  demanding  attention  and  classifica- 
tion. But  the  puzzle  to  the  historical  student 
is  greater  than  that  which  meets  the  student 
of  world-formation.  For  to  the  nearness  and 
multiplicity  of  the  facts  in  the  geology  of  the 
pleistocene,  History  must  add  a  certain  aggra- 
vation of  complexity  which  comes  of  human 
relations  and  dependencies.  The  growing 
sympathies  and  community  of  interests  which 
have  become  so  conspicuous  since  the  opening 
of  the  century  have  interlaced  the  selvages 
of  the  nations,  until  the  general  aspect  is  that 


of  one  great  fact  confused  with  a  mass  of  be- 
wildering particulars. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  there 
was  not  an  ocean  steamer,  a  railway  car,  or  a  tel- 
egraph in  the  world.  How,  then,  could  the 
nations  fraternize?  Isolation  is  a  result  of  non- 
intercourse.  In  proportion  as  the  means  of  com- 
munication are  multiplied  the  common  and  mu- 
tual interests  of  mankind  are  developed,  apathy 
and  suspicion  are  abated,  and  the  temperature 
of  humanity  rises  to  the  glow  of  enthusiasm. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  how  in  recent  times 
the  intellectual  freedom  and  moral  compass 
of  men  have  widened  in  the  triumph  over 
the  obstacles  of  environment.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  thought  and  action  should  ever  go 
back  again  to  the  old  standards  and  criteria. 
The  movement  of  civilization  is  like  that  of 
certain  kinds  of  enginery  that  can  go  only  in 
one  direction — like  that  of  the  power-loom  or 
thresher,  the  reversal  of  which  is  unthinkable, 
except  by  crash  and  ruin.  The  threads  of 
common  sympathies  carried  by  the  shuttles  of 
intercourse  from  nation  to  nation,  from  shore 
to  shore,  have  bound  all  civilized  peoples  in  a 
common  fate;  but  this  infinite  union  of  things 
before  distinct  and  separate,  while  it  has  in- 
spired the  pen  of  History,  has  greatly  con- 
fused and  perplexed  the  problems  with  which 
she  has  had  to  deal. 

But  internationality  has  not  yet  arrived — 
perhaps  may  never  arrive.  From  the  past  the 
peoples  of  to-day  have  inherited  repellant  in- 
stitutions and  the  instincts  of  segregation. 
The  spirit  of  locality  reasserts  itself  in  the 
midst  of  commercial  agitation,  and  the  lasso 
of  ancient  custom  holds  back  the  flying  ad- 
vance, even  in  the  era  of  the  cosmopolite. 
Thus  it  happens  that  modern  society,  like  the 
physical  world,  is  balanced  between  two  forces, 
the  radical  impulses  born  of  intercourse  and 
democracy,  and  the  checks  of  old-time  custom 
and  race  heredity. 
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And  so,  after  the  cataclysm  of  revolutionary 
France  in  1815,  a  system  of  things  somewhat 
resembling  the  ancient  order — but  not  the 
ancient  order — was  resumed  in  Europe.  On 
the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  prom- 
ising political  experiment  of  our  fathers  stood 
fast,  and  the  structure  of  government  by  the 
people  rose  into  strength  and  shapeliness.  For 
about  thirty  years  there  followed  in  the  gen- 
eral domain  of  History  what  may  be  called 
an  epoch  of  suspense,  and  then  the  changed 
order  of  the  political  and  social  world  declared 
itself  in  full  force.  In  the  next  year  after 
Waterloo  the  Atlantic  was  traversed  by  a 
steamer.  With  1828-30  came  the  railway, 
and  with  1845  human  intelligence,  perched 
on  the  lightning's  wing,  began  to  carry  the 
messages  of  men  from  city  to  city,  from  coun- 
try-place to  throbbing  metropolis. 

What,  then,  shall  the  writer  or  student  of 
History  say  of  the  present  aspect  and  move- 
ment of  the  nations?  That  Organized  Power 
is  losing  its  hold,  and  that  Man  is  coming  to  the 
fore.  The  historian  still  notes  the  separate  and 
variable  progress  of  States  and  kingdoms;  but 
he  notes  with  greater  interest  the  emergence 
of  individuality  and  freedom  from  the  low 
grounds  of  ignorance  and  slavery.  He  notes — 
even  with  pride— that  Nature  has  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  confederation  of  Humanity, 
and  that  Generosity  is  filling  his  cornucopia 
to  the  brim. 

In  the  Books  comprising  the  present  Vol- 


ume it  shall  be  the  aim  to  give,  in  brief  out- 
line, a  narrative  of  the  course  of  affairs  from 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  to  the  leading  events  of 
the  current  decade.  The  story  will  begin 
with  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
United  States,  and  proceed  to  the  historical 
movements  of  those  nations  with  which  our 
own  is  most  intimately  associated — Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Northern 
and  Eastern  Europe,  the  Minor  American 
States,  and  finally  the  Oriental  Empires  and 
Australia.  It  will  be  necessary  to  summarize 
the  causes,  course,  and  results  of  the  several 
terrible  conflicts  which  have  consumed  such 
an  ominous  part  of  the  substance  of  the  cen- 
tury— the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States, 
the  Crimean  War,  and  the  Franco-Austrian, 
Franco-Prussian,  and  Turco-Russian  struggles 
in  Europe ;  but  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
space  of  the  volume  will  be  reserved  for  the 
more  cheerful  record  of  those  events  in  which 
the  virtues  of  peace  and  the  triumphs  of 
knowledge  are  exemplified.  Let  the  hope  be 
cherished  that  the  hand  of  him  who  shall  in 
course  of  time  take  up  the  ever-unfinished 
work  and  carry  forward  the  story  of  human 
achievement  and  aspiration  into  the  splendors 
of  the  twentieth  century,  may  be  guided  by  a 
clearer  vision — though  hardly  by  a  sincerer 
trust  and  purpose — than  have  moved  and  sus- 
tained the  present  effort  to  supply,  in  fair  pro- 
portion and  truthfulness  of  matter,  the  history 
of  the  principal  hopes  and  sorrows  of  our  race. 
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CHAPTER  CXJXIL— 


1HOULD  the  observer  take 
his  stand  in  any  conspic- 
uous station  in  Western 
Europe  and  view  the 
historical  landscape,  in 
the  summer  of  1815,  he 
would  behold  around  the 
horizon  the  subsidence 
of  a  storm  which  had  prevailed  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  A  period  of  forty 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  of  twenty-six  years 
since  the  assembly  of  the  States  General  in 
France.  Through  this  very  considerable  ex- 
tent of  time  the  elemental  warfare  had  in- 
creased in  violence  to  the  close.  The  battle 
of  Waterloo  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  burst 
of  the  tempest,  the  last  tremendous  effort  of 
the  human  storm.  After  this  event  the 
clouds  rolled  heavily  back,  and  the  light  of 
peace,  which  had  already  illumined  for  some 
time  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  began  to 
shine  fitfully  along  the  coasts  of  Europe. 

There  was  an  immediate  and  great  change 
in  the  condition  of  both  the  Old  World  and 
the  New.  The  treaties  of  Vienna  and  Ghent 

marked  the  close  of  a  historical  epoch.     There 
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was,  at  least  for  the  present,  an  end  of  com- 
motion and  the  incoming  of  political  quietude. 
A  sort  of  calm,  half-ominous  in  its  character, 
supervened,  as  if  the  nations  would  seek  rest 
from  the  tempests  to  which  they  had  been  ex- 
posed. The  date  to  which  we  have  just  re« 
ferred  may  be  properly  used  as  the  beginning 
of  another  era  in  the  movement  of  modern 
civilization.  It  is  here  that  we  take  our 
stand,  in  order  to  consider,  in  the  current 
Volume,  the  evolution  of  the  new  order  of  so- 
ciety, under  the  general  head  of  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

In  the  present  Volume  it  will  be  our  pur- 
pose to  note  the  course  of  events,  first  in  the 
United  States,  and  afterwards  in  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  from  the  overthrow  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  to  the  current  annals  of  our 
own  day.  The  reader  will,  perhaps,  from 
the  first  be  struck  with  what  may  be  called 
the  uuheroic  character  of  the  narrative. 
Tragedy  may  be  said  to  disappear  for  a  time 
from  history,  and,  though  comedy  does  not 
take  its  place,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  the 
repetition,  even  incidentally,  of  the  exciting 
acts  which  characterized  the  great  drama  of 
the  Revolutionary  era.  None  the  less,  the 
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age  upon  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  will  be 
found  replete  with  interest.  It  will  be  found 
pervaded  with  a  new,  and  we  may  hope  a 
more  humane,  spirit.  The  nineteenth'  cen- 
tury may  be  said  to  have  yielded  itself  some- 
what to  the  guidance  of  a  more  benign 
genius  than  that  which  dominated  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth;  so  that  the  reader  may 
discover  in  every  page  of  recent  annals  some 
sources  of  inspiration,  and  perhaps  some 
fountains  of  proph'ecy.  Let  us,  therefore, 


JAMKS  MONROE. 


enter  upon  the  history  of  our  own  country 
from  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and 
note  the  success  of  the  fathers  in  planting 
and  developing  a  new  nationality  on  this  side 
of  the  sea. 

Great  and  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  considered  as 
an  infant  republic.  The  scheme  of  government 
contrived  by  the  Revolutionary  patriots  and 
statesmen  was  successful  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  work  of  building  up  a  great  nationality 
in  the  West,  in  giving  an  aspect  of  physical 


grandeur  to  the  civilization  planted  on  this 
side  of  the  sea,  in  the  vindication  of  free  po- 
litical institutions  as  the  best  form  of  human 
government,  has  in  the  present  century  and 
in  our  own  land  far  outstripped  any  previous 
achievement  of  like  kind  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall 
give  a  sketch  in  outline  of  the  prodigious  growth 
and  promise  of  our  country.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  preceding  Book  the  history 
of  the  United  States  was  extended  to  the 
close  of  the  War  of  1812  and 
the  establishment  of  peace  by  the 
treaty  of*  Ghent.  We  shall  in 
this  place  resume  the  narrative 
with  the  administration  of  Mon- 
roe, the  fifth  President  of  the 
Republic. 

James  Monroe  was  a  Virgin- 
ian, being  the  fourth  and  last  of 
the  so-called  Virginia  Dynasty 
of  Presidents.  All  the  chief  mag- 
istrates thus  far,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  elder  Adams,  had 
been  taken  from  the  Old  Do- 
minion. Monroe  was  born  on 
the  28th  of  April,  1758.  His 
education  was  obtained  chiefly 
at  William  and  Mary  College, 
from  which  institution  he  went 
out,  in  1776,  to  become  a  soldier 
of  the  Revolution.  He  was  in  the 
battle  of  Trenton,  and  received 
a  British  ball  in  his  shoulder. 
He  took  part,  under  Lord  Stir- 
ling, in  the  campaigns  of  1777 
and  1778,  being  in  the  battles 
of  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and 
Monmouth.  In  course  of  time  he 
studied  law  with  Thomas  Jefferson, 
governor  of  Virginia.  He  served  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council. 
In  1783  he  was  sent  to  Congress,  and  while 
in  his  service  as  delegate  he  became  convinced 
of  the  inutility  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion as  a  form  of  government  for  the  Col- 
onies. He  was  one  of  the  earliest,  though 
among  the  youngest,  of  those  patriots  who 
exerted  themselves  in  behalf  of  a  better  Con- 
stitution for  the  United  States. 

Monroe  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
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Convention,  and  in  1790  was  elected  Senator 
of  the  United  States.  In  1794  he  was  sent 
as  plenipotentiary  to  France,  and  was  one  of 
those  who  negotiated  with  the  French  Gov- 
ernment the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  After- 
wards he  was  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  court  of  St.  James.  In  course  of  time 
his  views  underwent  some  change  from  the 
Federal  towards  the  Democratic  type,  and  he 
is  generally  ranked  in  the  same  category  of 
statesmen  with  Jefferson  and  Madison.  In 
1811  he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia,  and 
when  Madison  acceded  to  the  Presidency  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State.  His  election  to 
the  Presidency  has  already  been  sketched  in 
the  previous  chapter.  The  electoral  vote  in 
his  favor  was  183,  out  of  a  total  of  217.  His 
Cabinet  was  composed  as  follows :  John 
Qnincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State ;  William 
H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  John 
C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War;  Benjamin  W. 
Crowninshield,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Will- 
iam Wirt,  Attorney-General. 

In  its  principles  and  methods  the  new  Ad- 
ministration was  Democratic.  In  general,  the 
policy  of  Madison  was  adopted  and  continued 
by  his  successor;  but  the  stormy  times  which 
Madison  had  experienced  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  war  gave  place  to  years  of  unbroken 
peace.  The  animosities  and  party  strifes 
which  had  prevailed  since  the  accession  of 
John  Adams  seemed  for  a  season  to  subside. 
The  statesmen  who  were  in  the  lead  in  Congress 
and  the  nation  devoted  themselves  assiduously 
to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  The 
young  Republic  found  herself  burdened,  after 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  with  the  accumulated  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  and  the  task  of  liquidating 
the  debt  was  of  herculean  proportions.  But 
commerce  soon  revived.  The  Government  was 
economically  administered.  Population  rap- 
idly increased.  At  length  wealth  began  to 
flow  in,  and  in  a  few  years  the  debt  was  fully 
and  honestly  discharged. 

In  the  summer  of  1817  a  complication  of 
some  importance  arose  between  the  United 
States  and  the  little  kingdom  of  Hayti,  in  the 
northern  part  of  San  Domingo.  There  were 
grounds  to  suspect  that  Louis  XVIII.,  the 
newly  restored  Bourbon  king  of  France,  would 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island,  and  perhaps  proclaim  its  annexation  to 


the  French  Kingdom.  Under  the  Napoleonic 
ascendency  Hayti  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
for  a  time  under  the  dominion  of  France,  and 
there  was  an  attempt  to  maintain,  under  the 
restoration,  what  had  been  won  by  the  sword 
of  Bonaparte. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  Christophe,  the  sov- 
ereign of  Hayti,  became  anxious  to  secure 
from  the  United  States  a  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  his  government.  The  Presi- 
dent met  the  overtures  of  the  Haytian  king 
with  favor.  An  agent  was  sent  out  in  the 
frigate  Congress  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  the  kingdom.  The  Presi- 
dent had  taken  pains,  however,  that  the  agent 
so  sent  should  not  rank  with  plenipotentiaries. 
On  this  score  the  Haytian  authorities  were  of- 
fended, and  would  not  negotiate  with  an 
American  agent  who  was  not  properly  ac- 
credited to  their  government.  For  this  reason 
the  mission  resulted  in  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  attempt,  in  the  same  year,  to  form  a 
treaty  with  the  Indian  nations  of  the  Terri- 
tory North-west  of  the  River  Ohio  was  at- 
tended with  better  success.  The  important 
tribes  inhabiting  this  region,  and  concerned  in 
the  new  compact,  were  the  Wyandots,  the 
Delawares,  the  Senecas,  and  the  Shawnees. 
Other  prominent  Indian  nations,  including  the 
Chippewas,  the  Ottowas,  and  the  Pottawatta- 
mies,  were  also  interested  in  the  treaty  and  in 
some  degree  parties  thereto.  The  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  new  compact  had  relation  to  the 
Indian  lands  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  River, 
mostly  in  what  was  afterwards  the  State  of 
Ohio.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Indian 
title  to  the  valley  of  the  Maumee  was  ob- 
tained. The  cession  and  purchase  of  about 
four  millions  of  acres  in  all  were  accom- 
plished in  the  treaty,  and  it  may  well  surprise, 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  values,  to  know 
that  the  purchase  sum  paid  for  this  vast  and 
fertile  tract  did  not  exceed  fourteen  thousand 
dollars.  In  addition  to  the  purchase  money, 
however,  the  Delawares  were  to  receive  an 
annuity  of  five  hundred  dollars,  while  the 
Wyandots,  the  Senecas,  the  Shawnees,  and  the 
Ottowas  were  guaranteed  ten  thousand  dollars 
annually,  in  perpetuity.  The  Chippewas  and 
Pottawattamies  were  given  an  annuity  of  three 
thousand  three  hundred  dollars,  for  fifteen 
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years.  Certain  tracts  were  also  reserved  by 
the  Red  men,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
about  three  hundred  thousand  acres.  The 
theory  of  the  Government  was  that  in  course 
of  time  the  Indians,  living  on  their  reserva- 
tions aud  surrounded  by  vast  and  progressive 
settlements  of  White  men,  would  be  assimi- 
lated to  civilized  life,  aud  gradually  absorbed 
as  a  part  of  the  nation.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  until  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Indians  had  little  sympathy  with  American 
farms  and  villages  and  American  methods  of 
life.  The  habits  of  barbarism  were  too  strongly 


Illinois  to  the  Gulf,  brought  under  the  sway 
of  the  Republic. 

During  this  same  year  the  Government 
was  obliged  to  give  attention  to  a  nest  of 
buccaneers,  who  had  established  themselves  on 
Amelia  Island,  oft'  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Florida.  The  piratical  establishment  had  its 
origin  in  the  revolutionary  movements  which 
had  been  going  ou  in  New  Grenada  and  Vene- 
zuela. A  certain  Gregor  McGregor,  who  held 
a  commission  from  the  insurrectionary  au- 
thorities of  New  Grenada,  had  gathered  up  a 
band  of  freebooters,  recruiting  his  forces,  for 
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fixed,  through  ages  of  heredity,  and  no  apti- 
tude for  the  anticipated  change  was  seen  on 
the  part  of  the  sequestered  aborigines. 

The  admirable  working  of  the  American 
system,  by  which  new  States  could  be  added 
to  the  Republic,  was  again  shown  in  1817. 
At  the  close  of  that  year  the  western  portion 
of  what  had  been  the  Mississippi  Territory 
was  organized  as  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and 
formally  admitted.  The  new  commonwealth 
contained  an  area  of  forty-seven  thousand  square 
miles,  and  had  acquired  a  population  of  sixty- 
five  thousand.  Thus  was  the  whole  eastern  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  junction  of  the 


the  most  part,  from  Charleston  and  Savannah. 
With  these  he  had  fortified  Amelia  Island,  aud 
made  it  a  rendezvous  for  slave-traders  and 
South  American  privateers. 

It  was  perhaps  dimly  believed  by  the  au- 
dacious rascals  that  the  well-known  sympathy 
of  the  United  States  for  republics,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  republican  tendencies  shown 
in  South  America,  would  save  them  from  dis- 
turbance. Since  the  buccaneers  seemed  to  act 
in  the  cause  of  South  American  liberty,  they 
hoped  to  escape  attack  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  They  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  blockade  the  fort  of  St.  Augustine, 
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and  to  demean  tliem.-elves  ns  it'  there  were  no 
civilization  and  no  retribution  which  tliry  had 
cause  to  fear.  The  Federal  Government,  how- 
ever, took  the  matter  under  advisement.  A 
fleet  was  sent  against  the  pirates,  and  the 
lawless  establishment  was  broken  up.  A  simi- 
lar assemblage  of  freebooters  on  the  island  of 
Galveston,  off  the  coast  of  Texas,  was  sup- 
pressed in  like  manner. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Monroe  Ad- 
ministration that  the  question  of  the  internal 
improvement  of  the  country  first  presented 
itself  as  a  practical  issue  to  the  American 
mind.  The  population  of  the  Republic  had 
now  taken  its  western  course,  and  was  pouring 
through  the  passes  of  the  Alleghenies,  rapidly 
filling  up  the  country  as  far  as  the  Father  of 
Waters.  The  necessity  for  thoroughfares  and 
for  other  physical  means  of  intercourse  and 
commerce  was  upon  the  people.  The  terri- 
torial vastness  of  the  country  brought  with  it 
the  necessity  of  devising  suitable  means  of 
communication.  Without  thoroughfares  and 
canals  it  was  evident  that  the  products  of  the 
vast  interior,  which  civilization  was  about  to 
open  up,  could  never  reach  a  market.  It  was 
also  evident  that  in  a  country  where  no  capital 
had  as  yet  accumulated  the  necessary  improve- 
ments could  not  be  effected  by  private  enter- 
prise. But  had  Congress,  under  the  Repub- 
lican Constitution,  the  right  to  vote  money 
for  the  needed  improvements? 

The  Democratic  party  had  from  the  first 
been  a  party  of  strict  construction.  It  was 
claimed  that  what  was  not  positively  conceded 
and  expressed  in  the  Constitution  had  no  ex- 
istence in  the  American  system.  The  Feder- 
alists, on  the  other  hand,  had  claimed  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  preg- 
nant with  implied  powers,  which  might  be 
evoked  under  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
and  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  desired 
results.  Jefferson  and  Madison  had  held  to 
the  doctrine  of  strict  construction,  and  had 
opposed  internal  improvements  under  the  na- 
tional patronage.  Monroe  held  similar  views, 
and  the  propositions  in  Congress  to  make  ap- 
propriations tor  tlu-  internal  improvement  of 
the  country  were  either  voted  down  or  vetoed. 

Only  in  a  single  instance  at  this  epoch  did 
the  opposite  principle  prevail.  A  bill  was 
passed  appropriating  the  necessary  means  for 


UK  construction  of  a  National  Road  across 
tlic  Alleghenies,  from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling. 
This  was  the  great  thoroughfare  which  had 
already  been  extended  from  Peninsular  Vir- 
ginia to  Cumberland,  and  which  was  after- 
wards carried,  though  without  completion, 
from  Wheeling  westward  through  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Illinois  to  St.  Louis.  This  done, 
the  question  of  internal  improvements  was  re- 
ferred to  the  several  States,  as  a  concession  to 
their  rights.  Under  this  reference,  New  York 
took  the  lead  by  constructing  a  magnificent 
canal  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles.  The  cost 
of  this  important  work  was  more  than  seven 
and  a-half  million  dollars,  and  the  whole  period 
of  Monroe's  administration  was  occupied  in 
completing  it. 

Another  important  event  of  the  year  1817 
was  the  outbreak  of  the  Seminole  war.  The 
Indians  known  as  Seminoles  occupied  the 
frontiers  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  It  has 
frequently  been  difficult,  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  to  ascertain  the  exact  causes  of  Indian 
hostilities.  It  might  not  be  far  from  truth  to 
allege  that  the  hereditary  instincts  of  war  on 
the  part  of  the  savage  races  sought  expression 
at  intervals  in  bloody  and  devastating  scenes ; 
but  the  laud  question  may,  on  the  whole,  be 
ascribed  as  the  cause  of  the  larger  part  of  In- 
dian hostilities.  In  the  case  of  the  Seminole 
outbreak  some  considerable  bodies  of  half- 
savage  negroes,  and  also  of  Creek  Indians, 
joined  in  the  depredations  of  their  country- 
men. General  Gates,  commandant  of  the 
post  on  Flint  River,  was  ordered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment into  the  Seminole  country,  and  made 
some  headway  against  them ;  but  after  de- 
stroying a  few  villages,  his  forces  were  found 
inadequate  to  suppress  the  savages.  General 
Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  was  thereupon  ordered 
to  collect  from  his  own  and  adjacent  States  a 
sufficient  army  to  reduce  the  Seminoles  to 
submission.  The  General,  however,  paid  but 
little  attention  to  his  instructions,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  gather  up  out  of  West  Tennessee  a 
band  of  about  a  thousand  riflemen,  with  whom 
he  marched  against  the  Seminoles,  and  in 
the  following  spring  overran  the  hostile  coun- 
try, with  little  opposition.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  General  Jackson  was  given  the  so- 
briquet of  Big  Knife  by  the  Indians,  .among 
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whom  his  name  and  fame  had  inspired  a 
wholesome  dread. 

Important  consequences  followed  upon  this 
episode  of  the  Seminole  war.  General  Jack- 
son, while  engaged  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Indians,  had  entered  Florida  and  taken 
possession  of  a  Spanish  post  at  St.  Marks.  He 
gave  as  an  excuse  for  so  doing  that  the  place 
was  necessary  as  a  base  of  operations  against 
the  savages.  The  Spanish  garrison  which  had 
occupied  St.  Marks  was  removed  to  Pensacola. 
At  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  place  two 
Englishmen,  named  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister, 
were  found  in  St.  Marks,  and  charges  were 
preferred  against  them  of  having  incited  the 
Seminoles  to  insurrection. 

Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  charges  were 
founded  in  fact.  The  Englishmen  were  tried, 
under  Jackson's  direction,  were  convicted  of 
treacherous  acts  in  connection  with  the  war, 
were  condemned  and  executed.  Jackson  then 
proceeded  against  Pensacola,  took  the  town, 
besieged  the  fortress  of  Barrancas,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay,  and  compelled  the  Spanish 
authorities  to  take  ship  for  Havana.  These 
were  the  events  which  first  excited  the  ani- 
mosity of  many  of  the  peace-loving  people  of 
the  United  States  against  General  Jackson, 
and  he  was  subjected  by  his  enemies  to  un- 
measured condemnation.  The  President  and 
Congress,  however,  justified  him  in  his  some- 
what reckless  proceedings,  and  his  reputation 
was  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  his 
arbitrary  conduct.  A  resolution  of  censure 
which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  suppressed  by  a  large  vote. 

When  the  news  from  Florida  was  borne  to 
Spain,  the  king  entered  complaints  against 
Jackson,  but  his  remonstrance  was  unheeded. 
Such  were  the  circumstances  which  induced 
the  Spanish  monarch  to  give  up  the  hope  of 
maintaining  his  provinces  in  the  New  World. 
He  perceived  that  the  defense  of  Florida  was 
likely  to  cost  him  more  than  the  country  was 
worth.  He  accordingly  proposed  to  cede  the 
country  to  the  United  States.  For  this  pur- 
pose negotiations  were  opened  at  Washington 
City,  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  February, 
1819,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  both 
the  Floridasand  the  outlying  islands  were  sur- 
rendered to  tne  United  States.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  cession,  the  American  Government 


agreed  to  relinquish  all  claims  to  the  territory 
of  Texas,  and  to  pay  American  citizens  for 
depredations  committed  by  Spanish  vessels  a 
sum  not  exceeding  five  million  dollars.  By 
the  same  treaty  the  boundary-line  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  was  fixed  at  the 
River  Sabine. 

The  year  1819  may  be  cited  as  the  date  of 
the  first  great  financial  crisis  in  the  United 
States.  The  American  Republic  had  been 
poor,  and  the  people,  as  a  rule,  small  prop- 
erty-holders, to  whom  capital,  as  that  term  is 
understood  in  more  recent  times,  was  a 
stranger.  At  length,  however,  wealth  in- 
creased to  a  certain  extent,  and  financial  in- 
stitutions grew  into  such  importance  as  to 
make  possible  a  crisis  in  monetary  and  com- 
mercial affairs.  In  1817  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  had  been  reorganized.  With 
that  event  improved  facilities  for  credit  were 
obtained,  and  consequent  upon  the  facilities 
for  credit  came  the  spirit  and  the  fact  of 
speculation.  With  the  entering  in  of  specu- 
lation, dishonesty  and  fraud  followed,  and  the 
circle  of  finance  ran  its  usual  course,  until  the 
strain  was  broken  in  a  crisis.  The  control  of 
the  important  Branch  Bank  of  the  United 
States  at  Baltimore  was  obtained  by  a  band 
of  unscrupulous  speculators,  who  secured  the 
connivance  of  the  officers  in  their  schemes. 
About  two  millions  of  dollars  were  withdrawn 
from  the  institution  over  and  above  its  secu- 
rities. President  Cheves,  however,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Superior  Board  of  Directors, 
adopted  a  policy  by  which  the  prevailing  ras- 
cality of  the  concern  was  exposed.  An  end 
was  thus  put  to  the  system  of  unlimited 
credits,  and  in  course  of  time  the  business  of 
the  country  swung  back  into  its  accustomed 
channels.  But  for  a  season  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  were  thrown  into 
great  confusion,  and  the  parent  Bank  itself 
was  barely  saved  from  suspension  and  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  admission  of  Mississippi  into  the  Union 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Other  States 
rapidly  followed.  In  1818  Illinois,  the  twenty- 
first  in  number,  was  organized  and  admitted. 
The  new  commonwealth  embraced  an  area  of 
over  55,000  square  miles.  The  population  at 
the  time  of  admission  had  reached  47,000.  In 
December,  1819,  Alabama  was  added  to  the 
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Union.  The  new  State  came  with  a  popula- 
lation  of  125,000,  and  an  area  of  nearly 
51,000  square  miles.  About  the  same  time 
the  Territory  of  Missouri  was  divided,  and  the 
southern  part  was  organized  into  Arkansas 
Territory.  In  1820  the  province  of  Maine, 
which  had  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mas- 
sachusetts since  1652,  was  separated  from  that 
Government  and  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
an  independent  State.  The  population  of 
Maine  at  the  time  of  admission  reached  298,- 
000,  and  its  territory  embraced  nearly  32,000 
square  miles.  In  August,  1821,  the  great 
State  of  Missouri,  with  an  area  of  67,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  74,000,  was 
admitted,  as  the  twenty-fourth  member  of  the 
Union.  But  this  ad- 
dition  to  the  Republic 
was  attended  with  a 
political  agitation  so 
violent  as  to  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  Union, 
and  to  foretoken  a  long 
series  of  events,  the 
effects  of  which  have 
not  yet  disappeared 
from  the  current  his- 
tory of  our  country. 

The  difficulty  in 
question  was  the  pres- 
ence of  slavery  in 
Missouri.  In  Febru. 
ary,  1819,  the  bill  to 
organize  the  Territory 
was  brought  up  in 

Congress.  Meanwhile,  slaveholders  had  gone  ! 
into  Missouri,  carrying  their  human  chattels  j 
with  them.  The  issue  was  at  once  raised 
in  Congress  whether  a  new  State  should 
be  admitted  with  the  system  of  slave-labor 
prevalent  therein ;  or  whether,  by  Congres- 
sional action,  slaveholding  should  be  prohibited. 
A  motion  in  amendment  of  the  Territorial  Bill 
was  introduced  by  James  Tallmadge,  of  New 
York,  forbidding  any  further  introduction  of 
slaves  into  Missouri,  and  granting  freedom  to 
all  slave  children  on  reaching  the  age  of 
twenty-five. 

The  bill  as  thus  amended  became  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  Territory.  A  few  days  aft- 
erwards, when  Arkansas  was  presented  for 
territorial  organization,  John  W.  Taylor,  of 


New  York,  moved  the  insertion  of  a  clause 
similar  to  that  in  the  Missouri  Bill.  A  heated 
debate  thereupon  ensued,  and  the  proposed 
amendment  was  struck  out.  Taylor  then 
made  a  motion  that  hereafter  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  Territories  out  of  that  part  of  the 
national  domain  which  had  come  with  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  slavery  should  be  inter- 
dicted in  all  those  portions  north  of  parallel 
36°  30'.  This  proposition  was  also  lost,  after 
a  heated  discussion.  Meanwhile,  Tallmadge's 
amendment  to  the  Missouri  Bill  waa  taken  to 
the  Senate,  and  defeated.  As  a  consequence, 
the  new  Territories  were  organized  without  re- 
strictions in  the  matter  of  slavery. 

When  the  Enabling  Act  was  passed,   the 
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people  of  Missouri  adopted  their  State 
stitution  in  conformity  therewith,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1820,  the  formal  admission  of  the  Ter- 
ritory as  a  State  was  brought  up  in  Congress. 
The  proposition  to  admit  was  opposed  by  the 
large  and  growing  party  of  those  who  favored 
the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  public  do- 
main. At  that  time,  however,  the  new  free 
State  of  Maine  was  presented  for  admission 
into  the  Union.  This  gave  the  pro-slavery 
party  the  advantage ;  for  they  might  oppose 
the  admission  of  Maine  as  a  free  State  until 
the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State 
should  be  agreed  to.  An  angry  debate  en- 
sued, lasting  until  the  16th  of  February,  when 
a  bill  coupling  the  two  new  States  together, 
one  with  and  the  other  without  slavery,  was 
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passed.  Thereupon  Senator  Thomas,  of  Illi- 
nois, made  a  motion  that  henceforth  and  for- 
ever slavery  should  be  excluded  from  all  that 
part  of  the  Louisiana  cession — Missouri  ex- 
cepted — lying  north  of  the  parallel  of  thirty- 
six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes.  Such  was  the 
celebrated  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE,  one  of  the 
most  important  acts  of  American  legislation — 
a  measure  chiefly  supported  by  the  genius, 
and  carried  through  Congress  by  the  persistent 
efforts  of  Henry  Clay. 

The  principal  conditions  of  the  plan   were 
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these:  Pint,  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a 
slaveholding  State ;  secondly,  the  division  of 
the  rest  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  by  the 
parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  min- 
utes; tiiirdly,  the  admission  of  new  States,  to 
be  formed  out  of  the  territory  south  of  that 
line,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  people 
might  determine ;  fourthly,  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  all  the  new  States  to  be  organized 
out  of  territory  north  of  the  dividing-line. 
By  this  compromise  the  slavery  agitation  was 
allayed  until  1849. 

By  the  time  of  which  we  are  here  speak- 


ing the  effects  of  the  ravages  of  the  War  of 
1812  were  measurably  obliterated.  The  great 
resources  and  possibilities  of  the  country  began 
to  appear.  Peace  and  plenty  did  their  be- 
neficent work  in  the  rapid  development  of  the 
nation.  The  first  term  of  Monroe  in  the 
Presidency  was  an  epoch  so  prosperous  that 
the  Administration  grew  into  high  favor  with 
the  people.  In  the  fall  of  1820  he  was  re- 
elected  with  great  unanimity.  Mr.  Tompkins, 
the  Vice-President,  was  also  chosen  for  a 
second  term.  Perhaps  at  no  other  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country 
has  the  bitterness  of  par- 
tisanship so  nearly  ex- 
pired as  in  the  year  and 
with  the  event  here  men- 
tioned. 

The  excitement  over 
the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri into  the  Union  had 
scarcely  subsided  when 
the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  called  to  an 
alarming  system  of  pi- 
racy, which  sprang  up  in 
the  early  years  of  the 
;  X;  present  century  in  the 
,c>  West  Indies.  Commerce 
became  so  unsafe  in  all 
-  those  regions  into  which 
the  piratical  craft  could 
make  their  way  that  an 
armament  was  sent  out 
for  protection.  Early  in 
1822  the  frigate  Congress, 
with  eight  smaller  vessels, 
sailed  for  the  West  In- 
dies, and  during  that  year 

more  than  twenty  pirate  ships  were  run  down 
and  captured.  In  the  following  summer  Com- 
modore Porter  was  dispatched  with  a  still 
larger  fleet  to  cruise  about  Cuba  and  the 
neighboring  islands.  In  course  of  time  the 
retreats  of  the  sea-robbers,  who  had  for  their 
chieftain  the  great  buccaneer  Jean  Lafitte, 
were  all  discovered,  and  their  piratical  establish- 
ments completely  broken  up.  Not  a  bucca- 
neer was  left  afloat  to  disturb  the  peaceful 
commerce  of  the  seas. 

At  this  period  in  our  national   history  the 
Government  of   the  United   States   was   first 
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brought  into  relation  with  the  countries  of 
South  America.  The  so-called  Republican 
States  in  our  neighboring  continent  were  dis- 
tracted with  continuous  revolutions.  From 
the  days  of  Pizarro  the  States  in  question  had 
been,  for  the  most  part,  dependencies  of  Eu- 
ropean monarchies;  but  the  ties  which  bound 
them  were  broken,  ever  and  anon,  with  decla- 
rations of  independence  and  patriotic  struggles 
for  liberty.  The  situation  was  so  similar  to 
that  which  had  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  in  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  that  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  fell  into 
natural  and  inevitable  sym- 
pathy with  the  patriots  of 
the  Southern  Continent. 
Many  of  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  time  found  ex- 
ercise for  their  faculties  and 
sentiments  in  speaking  and 
writing  in  behalf  of  the 
struggling  Republics  be- 
yond the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
Among  these  Mr.  Clay 
was  especially  prominent. 
He  carried  his  views  into 
Congress,  and  succeeded  in 
committing  that  body  to 
the  principles  which  he 
advocated.  In  March  of 
1822  a  bill  was  passed,  rec- 
ognizing the  new  States 
of  South  America,  which 
had  declared,  and  virtually 
achieved,  their  independ- 
ence. The  President  him- 
self sympathized  with  these 
movements,  and  in  the 
following  year  took  up  the 
question  in  his  annual  message.  He  finally 
reduced  the  principle  by  which  his  Adminis- 
tration should  be  governed  to  the  following 
declaration:  That  for  the  future  the  American 
continents  were  not  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
jects for  colonization  by  any  European  power. 
The  declaration  thus  made  became  famous  at 
the  time,  and  has  ever  since  been  known  iu 
the  politics  and  diplomacy  of  the  United  States 
as  the  MONROE  DOCTRINE,  a  doctrine  by  which 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere  may  be  said  to 
be  theoreticallv  consecrated  to  free  institutions. 


A  social  incident  in  the  summer  of  1824 
gave  great  joy  to  the  American  people,  and 
afforded  them  an  opportunity  to  revive  and 
express  their  gratitude  to  France  for  her 
sympathy  and  aid  in  the  Revolution.  Tne 
venerable  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  now  aged 
and  gray,  returned  once  more  to  visit  the  laud 
for  whose  freedom  he  had  given  the  energies 
of  his  youth,  and  had  indeed  shed  his  blood. 
Many  of  the  honored  patriots  with  whom  he 
had  fought  side  by  side  came  forth  to  greet 
him,  and  the  younger  heroes,  sons  of  the  Rev. 


MARQUIS  DE  LAFAYETTE. 

olution,  crowded  around  him.  In  every  city 
and  on  every  battle-field  which  he  visited  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  shouting  free- 
men. His  journey  from  place  to  place  was 
a  continuous  triumph.  One  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  his  coming  was  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
Washington.  Over  the  dust  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country  the  patriot  of  France  paid  the 
homage  of  his  tears.  He  remained  in  the 
country  until  September  of  1825,  when  he 
bade  a  final  adieu  to  the  American  people 
who  had  made  him  their  guest,  and  sailed 
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back  for  his  native  land.  At  his  departure 
the  frigate  Brandywine — a  name  significant  for 
him — was  prepared  to  bear  him  away.  While 
liberty  remains  to  cheer  the  West,  the  name 
of  Lafayette  will  be  hallowed  with  patriotic 
recollections.1 

Before  the  sailing  away  of  the  illustrious 
Frenchman,  another  Presidential  election  had 
been  held.  Political  excitement  had  reap- 
peared in  the  country,  and  there  was  a  strong 
division  of  sentiment.  Unfortunately,  too, 
the  division  appeared  to  be  largely  sectional 
in  its  character.  Strong  personalities  likewise 
appeared  in  the  contest.  For  the  first  time 
the  names  of  South  and  East  and  West  were 
heard,  and  the  patriotic  eye  might  discern  the 
symptoms  of  danger  in  the  political  phraseol- 
ogy of  the  day.  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
put  forward  as  the  candidate  of  the  East ; 
William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  as  the 
choice  of  the  South  ;  and  Henry  Clay  and 
Andrew  Jackson  as  the  favorites  of  the  West. 
The  election  was  held,  but  neither  candidate 
received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 
Thus,  for  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  the  choice  of  President  was,  according 
to  a  Constitutional  provision,  referred  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  -By  that  body  Mr. 
Adams,  though  not  the  foremost  candidate, 
was  duly  elected.  For  Vice-President,  John 
C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  had  been 
chosen  by  the  Electoral  College.  Thus  came 
to  a  conclusion  the  eight  years  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  James  Monroe. 

It  is  probable  that  in  talents  and  accom- 
plishments the  new  chief  magistrate  was  the 
superior  of  any  man  who  had  occupied  the 
Presidential  chair  before  or  after  him.  It  is 
not  meant  that  in  force  of  character  or  ability 
to  meet  great  emergencies  he  was  the  equal 
of  Washington  or  Lincoln  or  Grant;  but  he 
had  genius,  scholarship,  great  attainments. 
From  his  boyhood  he  had  been  educated  to 
the  career  of  a  statesman.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  he  accompanied  his  father,  John  Adams, 

'The  Centennial  year  called  out  again  the 
memory  of  tin-  greatest  of  those  French  patriots 
who  gave  their  aid  in  the  War  for  Independence; 
and  the  fine  bronze  statue  of  I-afayette,  standing 
on  the  south  side  of  Union  Square,  in  New  York 
City,  was  reared  to  express  the  affection  of  the 
people  for  the  brave  youth  who  carne  to  us  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  Revolution. 


to  Europe.  At  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  the  son  continued  his  studies,  and 
thus  became  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
politics  of  the  Old  World.  The  vast  oppor- 
tunities of  his  youth  were  improved  to  the 
fullest  extent.  He  was  destined  to  a  public 
career.  He  served  his  country  as  ambassador 
.to  the  Netherlands,  to  Portugal,  to  Prussia, 
to  Russia,  and  to  England.  Even  in  early 
life  his  abilities  were  such  as  to  draw  from 
Washington,  the  extraordinary  praise  of  being 
the  ablest  minister  of  which  America  could 
boast.  From  1774  to  1817  his  life  was  de- 
voted almost  wholly  to  diplomatic  services  at 
the  various  European  Capitals. 

At  this  time  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  were  critical  in  the  extreme.  Indeed, 
the  new  Republic  had  hardly  yet  been  fully 
established  as  a  separate  power  among  the 
nations.  The  genius  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
secured  the  adoption  of  treaty  after  treaty. 
Such  was  his  acumen  and  patriotism,  that  in 
every  treaty  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the 
United  States  were  fully  asserted  and  main- 
tained. In  1806  Adams  was  honored  with  the 
professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres  in 
Harvard  College,  of  which  he  was  an  alum- 
nus. He  also  held  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Monroe  to  the  Presidency,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State.  All  the  antece-. 
dents  of  his  life  were  such  as  to  produce  in 
him  the  rarest  qualifications  for  the  Presi- 
dency, to  which  he  was  now  called. 

In  one  respect  the  administration  of  Adams 
was  less  successful  than  that  of  his  predecessor. 
The  revival  of  partisanship,  the  animosity  of 
great  party  leaders,  conspired  to  distract  the 
country,  to  keep  the  public  mind  from  the 
calm  pursuits  of  peace,  or  at  least  to  mar  the 
harmony  of  the  nation.  From  this  time  forth 
politics  began  to  become,  what  it  has  ever  since 
been,  a  despicable  trade,  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
hawked  and  torn,  bartered  and  sold,  at  the 
dictation  of  unscrupulous  ambition  and  for 
mere  personal  ends. 

The  adherents  of  General  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Crawford  united  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
President  Adams,  and  thore  was  a  want  of 
unanimity  between  the  different  department* 
of  the  Government.  The  supporters  of  the 
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Administration  were  in  a  minority  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  their  majority  in  the  Lower  House 
was  overthrown  at  the  close  of  the  first  session 
of  Congress.  The  President  favored  the  policy 
of  internal  improvements,  and  recommended 
the  same  in  his  inaugural  address.  But  that 
system  of  policy  was  antagonized  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jackson,  Crawford,  and  Calhoun, 
and  their  principles  obtained  an  ascendency 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent were  neglected  or  condemned  in  Congress; 
and  the  system  of  internal  improvements,  to 
the  advocacy  of  which  Mr.  Clay  gave 
the  full  resources  of  his  genius,  was 
checked. 

Up  to  this  time  the  native  Indians  held 
considerable  portions  of  territory  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  In  Georgia  they  had  a 
wide  domain.  Here  dwelt  the  Creeks, 
with  whom  the  White  men  had  had  rela- 
tions since  the  founding  of  the  first  col- 
onies. In  1802  Georgia  had  relinquished 
her  claim  to  the  Mississippi  territory,  and 
the  General  Government  agreed  to  pur- 
chase and  to  surrender  to  the  State  all 
the  Creek  lands  lying  within  her  borders; 
but  this  pledge  had  never  been  fulfilled. 
•Georgia  became  seriously  dissatisfied  at 
the  neglect  of  the  Government  to  carry 
•out  the  compact.  The  difficulty  became 
alarming,  and  the  Government  was  thus 
constrained  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty  with 
the  Creek  chiefs,  by  which  a  cession  of 
their  lands  in  Georgia  was  finally  obtained. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Creeks  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  remove  from  their  ancien* 
haunts  to  new  settlements  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  In  all  these  difficulties  the  same 
principle  was  involved.  The  Indians  have 
been,  as  a  rule,  unwilling  to  recognize  the  va- 
lidity of  pledges  made  by  their  ancestors  rel- 
ative to  their  national  lands.  Such  a  thing  as 
ownership  in  fee  simple  was  unknown  orig- 
inally among  the  native  races.  They  recog- 
nized the  riirht  of  quit-claim,  by  which  those 
now  occupying  the  lands  could  alienate  tlu'lr 
own  title,  but  not  alienate  the  title  of  their  de- 
scendant.*. For  this  reason  the  extinction  of 
land-titles  by  the  Government  for  the  domains 
purchased  from  the  Indians  has  always  been 
•difficult. 


An  incident  of  the  summer  of  1826  is 
worthy  of  special  mention.  This  was  the 
deaths,  on  the  fourth  of  July  of  that  year,  of 
Thomas  Jefterson  and  John  Adams,  both  Ex- 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  It  might 
well  impress  the  American  jniud  that  just  fifty 
years  to  a  day  from  the  adoption  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  the  great  author  of 
that  famous  document  and  its  principal  pro- 
moter in  Congress  should  have  passed  away 
at  nearly  the  same  hour.  They  were  the  two 
most  conspicuous  patriots  of  the  Revolutionary 
epoch.  They,  more  than  perhaps  any  other 


JUII.N    yl'l.NLY    ADAMS. 

1  two  men,  had  agitated  the  question  of  inde- 
pendence, and  promoted  its  adoption  as  a 
policy  for  the  united  ( 'olonies.  Both  had  lifted 
their  voices  for  freedom  in  the  earliest  and  most 
perilous  days  of  the  Revolutionary  era.  Both 
had  lived  to  see  their  country's  independence 
achieved.  Both  had  served  that  country  in 
its  highest  official  station.  Both  had  reached 
extreme  old  age;  Adams  was  ninety;  Jeffer- 
son, eighty-two.  Though  opposed  to  each  other 
as  it  respected  many  political  principles,  both 
were  as  one  in  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the 
Republic.  While  the  cannon  were  booming 
for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  nation,  the 
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gray  and  honored  patriots  passed  from  among 
the  living,  but  their  influence  and  work  re- 
mained permanently  imbedded  in  the  consti- 
tutional structure  and  principles  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  a  serious 
social  disturbance  occurred  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  William  Morgan,  a  resident  of 
the  western  portion  of  that  commonwealth, 
having  threatened  to  publish  the  secrets  of 
the  fraternity  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
of  which  order  he  was  a  member,  suddenly 
disappeared  and  was  never  heard  of  after- 
wards. Though  many  rumors  of  his  where- 
abouts were  heard,  none  could  ever  be  traced 
to  an  authentic  source,  and  the  belief  was 
common  that  either  his  life  had  been  taken 
outright  or  that  he  had  been  privately  and 
permanently  exiled  into  the  obscurity  of  some 
foreign  country.  The  Masons  fell  under  the 
suspicion  of  having  abducted  him,  and  a  great 
clamor  was  raised  against  them  in  New  York, 
extending  into  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  issue  between  the  Masons  and  their  ene- 
mies became  a  political  one,  and  many  promi- 
nent men  were  embroiled  in  the  controversy. 
For  several  years  the  Antimasonic  party  ex- 
ercised a  considerable  influence  in  the  elections 
of  the  country.  DeWitt  Clinton,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  valuable  statesmen  of  New 
York,  had  to  suffer  much  in  loss  of  reputation 
from  his  membership  in  the  Masonic  order. 
His  last  days  were  clouded  with  the  odium 
which  for  the  time  being  attached  to  the  name 
of  the  fraternity. 

Now  it  was  that  in  the  Congressional  de- 
bates the  question  of  the  tariff  was  raised  and 
constantly  debated.  The  discussions  began 
with  the  year  1828.  By  a  tariff  is  understood 
a  duty  levied  on  imported  goods.  The  object 
of  the  same  is  twofold:  first,  to  produce  a  reve- 
nue for  the  Government;  secondly,  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  article  on  which  the  duty 
is  laid,  in  order  that  the  domestic  manufacturer 
of  the  thing  taxed  may  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  producer.  In  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  present  Work1  a  full  discussion  of 
this  question  will  be  presented.  For  the  pres- 
ent, it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  when  a  cus- 
toms-duty is  levied  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
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the  price  of  the  article  on   which   the  duty  is 
laid,  it  is  called  a  protective  tariff. 

.Whether  it  is  sound  policy  for  a  nation 
thus  to  protect  its  industries  is  an  issue  which 
has  been  much  agitated  in  nearly  all  of  the- 
civilized  countries.  As  a  rule,  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  a  nation's  history  protective  tariffs  are 
employed,  even  to  the  extent  of  preventing 
all  foreign  competition;  but  with  the  lapse  of 
time  and  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  the- 
given  country  the  tendency  is  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  mature  peoples,  as  a  rule,  have 
inclined  to  the  principle  of  free  trade  and  open 
competition  among  all  nations.  In  the  Con- 
gressional debates  of  1828  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Adams  decided  in  favor  of  the  tariff,  and  in. 
that  year  a  schedule  of  customs  was  prepared,, 
by  which  the  duties  on  fabrics  made  of  wool, 
cotton,  linen,  and  silk,  and  those  on  articles- 
manufactured  of  iron,  lead,  etc.,  were  much- 
increased.  This  was  done,  not  so  much  with 
a  view  of  augmenting  the  revenues  of  the 
United  States,  as  of  stimulating  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  country.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  tariff  has  always  in  our  country 
assumed  a  somewhat  sectional  aspect.  At  the 
first  the  people  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  where  factories  abounded,  were  favorable- 
to  protective  duties,  while  in  the  agricultural  re- 
gions of  the  South  and  West  such  duties  were- 
opposed. 

The  Administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams- 
may  be  cited  as  the  time  when  the  influences 
of  the  Revolution  subsided  and  the  sentiments- 
of  a  new  era  began  to  prevail.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  second  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  considered  as  a  nation 
The  Revolutionary  sages  had  fallen  out  of  the- 
ranks  of  leadership,  and  a  new  class  of  states- 
men, born  after  the  era  of  Independence,  be- 
gan to  attract  the  attention  of  the  people  and 
direct  the  course  of  the  Government.  Even* 
the  War  of  1812,  with  its  bitter  party  an- 
tagonisms, its  defeats  and  victories,  and  its 
absurd  ending,  was  fading  from  the  memories 
of  men.  New  dispositions  and  new  tastes  ap- 
peared among  the  people.  New  issues  con- 
fronted the  public.  New  methods  prevailed1 
in  the  halls  of  legislation.  The  old  party 
lines  could  no  longer  be  traced  with  clearness, 
and  old  party  names  were  reduced  to  a  jargon. 
Already  the  United  States  had  surpassed  iu 
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•growth  ami  development  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  fathers.  But  with  the  ex- 
teusiou  of  territory,  the  incoming  of  new 
States,  the  springing  up  of  new  questions  of 
national  policy,  conflicting  opinions  and  inter- 
ests divided  the  people  into  parties;  and  the 
stormy  debates  in  Congress  announced  the 
presence  of  that  danger  in  the  American  sys- 
tem which  the  Father  of  his  Country  had 
foreseen,  and  against  which  he  uttered  his  most 
solemn  warnings. 

President  Adams  did  not  succeed  in  secur- 
ing a  second  term.  The  national  election  in 
the  fall  of  1828  was  especially  exciting. 
Adams,  supported  by  Clay,  who  was  then  Sec- 
tetary  of  State,  was  put  forward  for  reelection. 
During  the  whole  of  the  current  Administra- 
tion the  mind  of  the  Opposition,  or  Demo- 
cratic party — for  the  distinction  between  Whig 
and  Democrat  began  now  to  be  clearly  drawn — 
was  turned  to  Andrew  Jackson  as  the  stand- 
ard-bearer in  the  contest.  In  the  previous 
election  Jackson  had  received  a  larger  elect- 
oral vote  than  Adams ;  but  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, disregarding  the  popular  prefer- 
ence, had  chosen  Adams.  Now,  however,  the 
people  were  determined  to  have  their  way. 
Jackson  was  triumphantly  elected,  receiving 
one  hundred  and  seventy  eight  electoral  votes, 
i.ga'lflfet  eighty-three  for  his  opponent.  As  soon 
as  the  election  was  over,  the  excitement  which 
had  attended  the  campaign  subsided,  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  were  turned  to  other 
interests. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  a  native  of  North 
•Carolina.  He  was  born  on  the  Waxhaw, 
March  15,  1767.  Even  in  his  boyhood  the 
•evidences  of  a  belligerent  and  stormy  nature 
were  apparent.  His  mother's  plan  of  devot- 
ing him  to  the  ministry  was  hopelessly  de- 
feated by  his  conduct.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  took  up  arms,  and  was  present  at  Sumter's 
•defeat,  at  Hanging  Rock.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  captured  by  the  British,  was  maltreated 
•by  them — left  to  die  of  small-pox.  But  his 
mother  secured  his  release  from  prison,  and 
his  life  was  saved.  After  the  Revolution,  hav- 
ing acquired  the  meagre  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation, he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  removed  to  Nashville.  In 
1796  he  was  chosen  to  the  National  House  of 
-Representatives  from  the  State  of  Tennessee. 


Here  his  turlmli-nt  and  willful  depositions 
manifested  themselves  in  full  force.  In  the 
in-xt  year  lie  was  promoted  to  the  Senate, 
where  he  remained  for  a  year,  without  making 
a  speech  or  casting  a  vote!  Dissatisfied  with 
Senatorial  life,  he  resigned  his  seat  and  re- 
turned to  Tennessee.  His  subsequent  career 
is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly of  the  South-west,  with  which  section 
his  name  was  identified.  He  came  to  the 
Presidential  office  as  a  military  hero ;  but  he 
was  more  than  that — a  man  of  great  native 
powers  and  inflexible  honesty.  His  talents 
were  strong,  but  unpolished.  His  integrity 
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was  unassailable,  and  his  will  like  iron.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  for  whom  no  toils  are 
too  arduous,  no  responsibilities  too  great.  His 
personal  character  was  strongly  impressed  upon 
his  Administration.  Believing  that  public  af- 
fairs would  be  best  conducted  by  such  means, 
he  removed  nearly  seven  hundred  office- 
holders, and  appointed  in  their  stead  his  own 
political  friends.  In  defense  of  his  course, 
the  precedent  established  by  Jefferson  was 
pleaded. 

Jackson's  accession  to  the  Presidency  was 
in  some  measure  a  revolution,  not  only  in  the 
political,  but  in  the  social,  tone  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. Hitherto  all  the  Presidents  had 
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been  men  of  accomplishments.  They  had 
been  gentlemen,  educated  and  experienced  in 
public  affairs.  They  had  been  promoted  from 
grade  to  grade  of  responsibility,  not  only  in 
civil  service,  but  in  military  affairs  as  well. 
Coarseness  and  vulgarity  had  been  unknown 
in  Government  circles  during  the  first  five 
Presidencies.  With  the  rise  of  Jackson,  how- 
ever, the  under  side  of  American  life  rose  to 
the  surface.  The  debonair  and  stylish  de- 
meanor which  had  marked  the  former  Admin- 
istrations disappeared  from  the  Presidential 
mansion,  and  in  some  measure  from  the  other 
departments  of  the  Government.  Jackson 
made  no  pretensions  to  culture  or  refinement, 


DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

and  many  of  the  coarse  and  ferocious  elements 
of  his  former  life  obtruded  themselves  in  the 
very  seat  of  political  power.  It  would  be  er- 
roneous to  say  that  all  dignity  was  wanting 
in  his  manners  and  administration.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  much  that  was  respectable, 
dignified,  severe,  in  his  methods  and  proced- 
ures. But  his  accession  to  the  Presidency  was, 
on  the  whole,  derogatory  to  the  refinement 
and  culture  and  propriety  which  had  pre- 
viously prevailed  about  the  Presidential 
mansion. 

The  re-chartering  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  the  first  issue  which  con- 
fronted the  new  Administration.  The  Presi- 


dent took  strong  grounds  against  issuing  a 
new  charter  to  that  institution.  Believing  the 
Bank  to  be  both  inexpedient  and  unconstitu- 
tional, he  recommended  that  its  charter  be  al- 
lowed to  expire,  by  limitation,  in  1836.  But 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  a  concern  so 
strong  and  far-reaching  in  its  influence  would 
yield  without  a  struggle.  In  1832  a  bill  was 
brought  forward  in  Congress  to  re-charter  the 
Bank,  and  the  measure  was  pa.-sed.  The 
President,  however,  vetoed  the  bill ;  and  since 
a  two-thirds'  majority  could  not  be  secured  in 
its  favor,  the  proposition  for  a  new  charter 
failed,  and  the  Bank  ceased  to  exist. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  Jackson's  first  Presi- 
dential term  that  the  partisan  elements  of  the 
United  States  resolved  themselves  into  the 
form  which  they  were  destined  to  hold  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  peo- 
ple became  divided  into  the  two  great  factions 
of  Whig  and  Democrat.  The  old  Federal 
party,  under  whose  direction  the  Government 
had  been  organized,  •  had  lost  control  of  na- 
tional affairs  with  the  retiracy  of  John  Adams. 
The  party,  however,  continued  to  be  an  or- 
ganized force  until  after  the  War  of  1812, 
when  the  odium  arising  from  its  connection 
with  the  Hartford  Convention  gave  it  a  final 
quietus.  Adherents  of  the  ancient  party  still 
asserted  themselves  as  late  as  the  slavery  de- 
bates of  1820. 

We  have  already  seen  how,  during  Monroe's 
second  term,  an  "Era  of  Good  Feeling,"  as  it 
was  called,  came  about,  during  which  par- 
tisanship seemed  ready  to  expire.  Meanwhile, 
the  old  Antifederalists  had  been  metamor- 
phosed, first  into  Repttblicans,  a  name  given  in 
the  time  of  John  Adams  to  the  American 
champions  of  France  as  against  Great  Britain. 
But  this  name  was  soon  exchanged  for  that 
of  Democrats;  and  under  this  title  the  party 
came  into  power  with  Jefferson.  Then  followed 
the  Administrations  of  Madison,  Monroe,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  under  the  same  political 
banner.  Under  Adams,  however,  the  new  po- 
litical forces  were  already  at  work.  When 
Jackson  became  President,  his  arbitrary  meas- 
ures alarmed  the  country,  and  drove  all  the 
elements  of  the  opposition  into  a  phalanx, 
under  the  leadership  of  Clay  and  Webster. 
To  this  new  party  organization  the  name  Whig 
was  given,  a  name  taken  from  the  old  Scotch 
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Covenantor!  of  the  seventeenth  ceuturv,  worn 
by  the  patriots  of  the  American  Revolution 
to  distinguish  them  from  Tories,  and  finally 
adopted  as  the  permanent  title  of  "the  oppo- 
nents of  Jeffersonian  Democracy. 

With  the  beginning  of  Jackson's  term  of 
the  Presidency  the  tariff  question  was  re- 
opened, and  produced  great  excitement.  In 
the  session  of  1831-32,  additional  duties  were 
levied  upon  manufactured  goods  imported 
from  abroad.  By  this  measure  the  manufac- 
turing districts  were  again  favored,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  agricultural  States.  South  Caro- 
lina was  specially  offended.  The  excitement 
culminated  in  a  convention  of  her  people,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  tariff  law  of  Congress 
was  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null  and 
void.  Open  resistance  was  threatened  in  case 
there  should  be  an  attempt  to  collect  the  rev- 
enues in  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  One 
division  of  the  Democratic  statesmen  took  a 
firm  stand  in  support  of  South  Carolina. 

The  doctrine  of  nullification,  and  even  of 
secession,  was  boldly  advanced  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  On  that  issue  occurred  the 
famous  debate  between  the  eloquent  Colonel 
Hayne,  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and 
Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  perhaps  the 
greatest  master  of  American  oratory.  The 
former  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  State  rights;  the  latter  as  the  advo- 
cate of  Constitutional  supremacy  over  all  the 
Union. 

The  question,  however,  was  not  decided  by 
debate.  The  President  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  issued  a  proclamation  denying  the 
right  of  any  State  to  nullify  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress. But  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Vice-President, 
resigned  his  office,  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate, where  he  might  better  advocate  the  doc- 
trine and  purpose  of  his  State.  The  President 
first  warned  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
against  the  consequences  of  pushing  further 
the  doctrine  of  nullification.  He  then  ordered 
a  body  of  troops,  under  General  Scott,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Charleston,  and  sent  thither  a  man-of- 
war.  At  this  display  of  force  the  leaders  of 
the  nullifying  party  quailed,  and  receded  from 
their  position.  Bloodshed  was  happily  avoided, 
and  in  the  following  spring  the  excitement 
was  allayed  by  a  compromise.  Mr.  Clay 
brought  forward,  and  secured  the  passage  of, 


a  bill  providing  for  the  gradual  reduction  of 
the  duties  complained  of,  until,  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  they  should  reach  a  standard  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  South. 

While  these  measures  were  occupying  the 
attention  of  Congress  an  Indian  war  broke  out 
on  the  Western  frontier.  The  Sacs,  Foxes, 
and  Winuebagos,  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  be- 
came hostile  and  took  up  arms.  They  were 
incited  and  led  by  their  famous  chief,  Black 
Hawk.  Like  Tecumtha,  and  many  other 
sachems  who  had  preceded  him,  he  believed 
in  the  possibility  of  uniting  all  the  Indian  na- 


BLACK  HAWK. 

tions  in  a  confederacy  against  the  Whites. 
The  lands  of  the  Sacs  and  the  Foxes,  lying  in 
the  Rock  River  country  of  Illinois,  had  been 
purchased  by  the  Government  twenty-five 
years  previously,  but  the  Indians  had  not  re- 
moved from  the  ceded  territory.  At  length, 
however,  the  white  settlements  approached, 
and  the  Indians  were  required  to  give  posses- 
sion. But  a  new  race  of  warriors  had  now 
arisen,  who  did  not  feel  the  force  of  a  com- 
pact made  by  their  fathers.  They  accordingly 
refused  to  give  up  their  lands,  and  became 
hostile.  The  Government  insisted  on  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  treaty,  and  war  broke  out. 
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The  governor  of  Illinois  called  out  the  militia. 
General  Scott  was  sent,  with  nine  companies 
of  artillery,  to  the  site  of  Chicago.  His  force 
was  overtaken  with  the  cholera,  which  had 
made  its  appearance  in  the  country,  and  Scott 
was  unable  to  cooperate  with  General  Atkin- 
son. The  latter,  however,  carried  on  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  against  the  Indians,  defeated 
them  in  several  actions,  and  made  Black 
Hawk  prisoner.  The  captured  chieftain  was 
taken  to  Washington  and  other  great  cities 
of  the  East,  where  his  understanding  was 
•opened  as  to  the  power  of  the  nation  against 
which  he  had  been  foolish  enough  to  lift  his 
tatchet.  He  was  then  liberated.  Returning 
to  his  own  country,  he  advised  his  people  of 
the  uselessness  of  making  war  on  the  United 
States.  The  Indians  soon  abandoned  the  dis- 
puted lands,  and  removed  into  Iowa. 

Difficulties  next  arose  with  the  Cherokees, 
of  Georgia.  These  people  had  reached  a  tol- 
erable degree  of  civilization,  and  were  certainly 
the  most  humane  of  all  the  Indian  tribes. 
To  a  considerable  extent  they  had  adopted  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  whites.  They 
had  opened  farms,  built  towns,  established 
schools,  set  up  printing-presses,  and  formulated 
a  code  of  laws.  As  previously  stated,  the 
Government  had  promised  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia to  extinguish  the  title  of  the  Indian  lands 
within  her  borders,  in  compensation  for  her  ces- 
sion to  the  General  Government  of  the  territory 
of  Mississippi.  This  pledge,  however,  had  not 
been  fulfilled  ;  and  the  Legislature  of  Georgia, 
growing  tired  of  the  delay  in  the  removal  of  the 
Indians,  passed  a  statute  abrogating  the  In- 
dian governments  within  the  borders  of  the 
State,  and  extending  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth over  all  the  Indian  domain. 

It  was  also  enacted  that  the  Cherokees 
and  Creeks  should  not  have  the  privilege  of 
using  the  State  courts  in  the  attempt  to  main- 
tain their  rights.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  however,  declared  the  latter 
act  unconstitutional.  The  Indians  made  an 
appeal  to  the  President,  but  he  refused  to  in- 
terfere. On  the  contrary,  he  recommended 
the  removal  of  the  Cherokees  to  the  lands  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  Such  were  the  circum- 
stances which  led,  in  the  year  1834,  to  the 
organization  of  the  INDIAN  TERRITORY,  as  a  sort 
•of  national  reservation  for  the  broken  tribes. 


It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the  Chero- 
kees yielded  to  necessity.  Though  they  had 
been  paid  more  than  five  million  dollars  for 
their  homes,  they  still  clung  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers.  It  was  only  when  General 
Scott  was  ordered  to  remove  them  by  force 
that  they  yielded  to  the  inevitable,  and  took 
up  their  march  for  their  new  homes  in  the 
West. 

The  conflict  with  the  Seminoles  of  Florida 
was  still  more  serious.  In  this  case  also  the 
difficulty  arose  from  the  attempt  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  remove  the  nation  to  a  domain 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  Hostilities  broke  out 
in  1835,  and  continued,  with  little  interruption, 
for  four  years.  The  chief  of  the  Seminoles 
was  Osceola,  a  half-breed  of  great  talents  and 
audacity.  Acting  under  the  old  Indian  theory, 
he  and  Micanopy,  another  chieftain  of  the 
nation,  declared  that  the  Seminole  treaty,  by 
which  the  lands  of  the  people  had  been  ceded 
to  the  General  Government,  was  invalid  ;  that 
the  fathers  could  only  quit-claim  their  own 
rights,  and  could  not  alienate  the  rights  of 
their  descendants.  So  haughty  was  the  bear- 
ing of  Osceola  that  General  Thompson,  the 
agent  of  the  Government,  ordered  his  arrest, 
and  put  him  in  irons.  Osceola  dissembled  his 
purpose,  gave  his  assent  to  the  old  treaty,  and 
was  set  free.  But,  as  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, he  immediately  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  slaughter  the  Whites  and  devastate 
the  country. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Clinch  had  made 
his  way  into  the  interior  of  Florida,  and  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Fort  Drane,  seventy-five 
miles  south-west  of  St.  Augustine.  The  In- 
dians gathered  in  such  numbers  as  to  threaten 
this  post,  and  Major  Dade,  with  a  hundred 
and  seventeen  men,  was  sent  out  from  Fort 
Brooke,  at  the  head  of  Tampa  Bay,  to  succor 
General  Clinch.  After  marching  about  half 
the  distance,  the  division  of  Dade  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  and  all  were  slaughtered  except 
one  man.  On  the  same  day  Osceola,  with 
another  band  of  warriors,  prowling  around 
Fort  King,  on  the  Ocklawaha,  surrounded  a 
storehouse,  where  General  Thompson  was  din- 
ing with  a  company  of  friends.  The  Indians 
poured  in  a  murderous  fire,  and  rushed  for- 
ward and  scalped  the  dead,  before  the  garri- 
son, only  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away. 
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could  bring  support.  General  Thompson's 
body  was  pierced  by  fifteen  balls,  and  four  of 
his  nine  companions  were  killed.  General 
Clinch  now  marched  out  from  Fort  Drane, 
aud  on  the  31st  of  December  fought  a  hard 


ing  from  the  west  with  a  force  of  a  thousand 
men,  for  the  relief  of  Clinch.  While  on  the 
march  he  was  attacked  by  the  Semiuoles,  near 
the  battle-field  where  Clinch  had  fought.  The 
Indians  made  a  furious  assault,  but  were  re- 
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battle  with  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Withlaeoochie.  The  savages  were  repulsed, 
but  Clinch  fell  back  to  Fort  Dram*. 

In  the  following  February,  General  Scott 
took   command  of  all    the    forces   in  Florida. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Gaines  was  advanc- 
N.— Vol.  4—4 


pulsed  with  severe  losses.  Two  months  later, 
the  struggling  Creeks,  who  still  remained  in 
the  country,  began  hostilities,  but  they  were 
easily  subdued,  and  compelled  to  seek  their 
reservation  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  Semi- 
noles,  however,  held  their  own  in  the  interior, 
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and  in  October  of  1836  Governor  Call,  of 
Florida,  marched  against  them,  with  an  army 
of  two  thousand  men.  He  overtook  the  In- 
dians in  the  Wahoo  swamp,  a  short  distance 
from  the  scene  of  Dade's  massacre.  Here  u 
battle  was  fought,  and  the  Indians  were  de- 
feated with  heavy  losses.  They  were  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  Everglades,  but  soon 
afterwards  sallied  forth,  and  fought  another 
battle  on  nearly  the  same  ground.  A  second 
time  they  were  defeated,  though  not  deci- 
sively, and  the  war  continued  into  the  follow- 
ing Administration. 

Turning  to  civil  affairs,  we  find  that  the 
animosity  of  the  President  agaiust  the  United 
States  Bank  had  given  a  quietus  to  that  in- 
stitution. His  veto  of  the  re-charter  of  the 
Bank  has  already  been  mentioned.  Not  sat- 
isfied with  this,  he  determined  that  the  surplus 
funds  which  had  accumulated  in  its  vaults 
should  be  distributed  among  the  States.  He 
had  no  warrant  of  law  for  such  a  course,  but 
believing  himself  to  be  in  the  right,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  the  responsibility.  In 
October,  1833,  he  gave  orders  that  the  ac- 
cumulated funds  of  the  great  Bank,  amount- 
ing to  fully  ten  million  dollars,  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  certain  State  Banks  which  he 
designated.  The  measure  was  high-handed  in 
the  last  degree,  and  evoked  the  most  violent 
opposition.  The  Whigs  denounced  the  meas- 
ure as  of  incalculable  mischief,  unwarranted, 
arbitrary,  dangerous.  A  coalition  was  formed 
in  the  Senate,  under  the  leadership  of  Cal- 
houn,  Clay,  and  Webster,  and  the  President's 
distributing  officers  were  rejected.  A  measure 
of  censure  was  also  passed  against  him,  but 
the  proposition  failed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Such  was  the  outcry  throughout 
the  country  that  the  Administration  appeared 
for  a  season  to  be  almost  ingulfed.  But  the 
President  was  as  fearless  as  he  was  self-willed 
and  stubborn.  He  held  on  his  course  un- 
moved by  the  clamor.  The  resolution  of  cen- 
sure stood  on  the  journals  of  the  Senate  for  four 
years,  and  was  then  expunged  from  the  record 
through  the  influence  of  Senator  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  of  Missouri. 

The  distribution  of  the  surplus  funds  to 
the  various  State  Banks  was  followed,  in 
1836-37,  by  a  financial  panic,  the  most  seri- 
ous which  had  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of 


the  country.  Whether  the  removal  of  the 
funds  and  the  panic  stood  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  was  one  of  the 
political  questions  of  the  day.  While  the 
Whigs  charged  that  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  President,  by  disturbing  the  finances  of 
the  country,  had  precipitated  the  crisis,  the 
Democrats  answered  that  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  with  its  multiform  abuses,  was 
itself  the  cause  of  the  financial  distress.  It 
was  claimed  by  the  latter  party  that  such  an 
institution  was  too  powerful  and  despotic  to 
exist  in  a  free  Government.  The  President 
himself  was  but  little  concerned  with  the 
wrangling  over  this  question.  He  had  but  re- 
cently been  re-elected  for  a  second  term,  with 
Martin  Van  Buren  for  Vice-Presideut,  instead 
of  Mr.  Calhoun. 

Before  the  end  of  his  first  term  in  the 
Presidency,  the  strong  will  of  Jackson  was 
exhibited  in  full  force  in  a  complication  with 
France.  During  the  Napoleonic  wars  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  had  suffered 
in  several  instances,  through  the  recklessness 
of  French  commanders,  and  certain  claims 
were  thus  held  by  the  American  Government 
against  the  French  Kingdom.  The  question 
of  a  settlement  had  been  agitated  many  times, 
and  in  1831  the  king  of  France  had  agreed 
to  pay  five  million  dollars  for  the  alleged  in- 
juries; but  the  authorities  of  the  kingdom 
were  dilatory  in  making  payment.  The  mat- 
ter was  postponed  and  neglected  until  the 
wrath  of  the  American  President  broke  out, 
and  he  sent  a  recommendation  to  Congress  to 
make  reprisals  on  the  French  commerce.  He 
also  directed  the  American  minister  at  Paris 
to  demand  his  passports  and  come  home. 
These  measures  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
indemnity  was  promptly  paid.  About  the 
same  time  the  Government  of  Portugal  was 
brought  to  terms  in  a  similar  manner. 

We  may  here  pause  to  note  some  of  the 
calamities  with  which  the  country  was  afflicted 
in  the  decade  extending  from  1830  to  1840. 
Several  of  those  statesmen  and  leaders  who 
remained  from  the  Revolutionary  epoch  fell, 
in  these  years,  under  the  hand  of  death.  On 
the  fourth  of  July,  1831,  Ex-President  Monroe 
passed  away.  He,  like  Adams  and  Jefferson, 
died  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  national  anni- 
versary. In  the  following  year  Charles  Car- 
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roll,  of  Carrollton,  the  last  surviving  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  died,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-six.  A  short  time  afterwards 
Philip  Freueau,  the  poet  of  the  Revolution,  de- 
parted from  the  land  of  the  living.  The  bard  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighty.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  1833,  John  Randolph  of 
Roauoke  died  iu  Philadelphia.  He  was  a 
man  admired  for  his  talents,  dreaded  for  his 
wit  and  sarcasm,  and  respected  for  his  integ- 
rity. In  1835,  Chief-Justice  Marshall  breathed 
his  last,  at  the  age  of  fourscore  years,  and  in 


valuable  buildings  more  noble  and  imposing 
structures  —  which  are  likely  to  outlast  the 
century — were  soon  erected. 

•  During  this  decade  two  additional  States 
came  into  the  Union.  In  June,  1836,  Ar- 
kansas, with  its  fifty-two  thousand  square 
miles  and  population  of  seventy  thousand,  was 
admitted.  In  the  following  January,  Michi- 
gan Territory  was  organized  as  a  State,  and 
added  to  the  Union.  The  new  commonwealth 
brought  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  thousand,  and  an  area  of  fifty-six 


--• 


THE  NEW  PATENT  OFFICE,  WASHINGTON. 


the  next  year  Ex-President  Madison,  worn 
with  the  toils  of  eighty-five  years,  passed  away. 
To  these  losses  of  life  must  be  added  two  great 
disasters  to  property.  On  the  sixteenth  of 
December,  1835,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  lower 
part  of  New  York  City,  and  laid  in  ashes 
thirty  acres  of  buildings.  Five  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  houses,  and  property  valued  at 
eighteen  million  dollars,  were  consumed.  Just 
one  year  afterward,  the  Patent-office  and  Post- 
office  at  Washington  were  destroyed  in  the 
same  manner.  But  up^n  tie  ruins  of  these 


thousand  square  miles.  It  was  already  the 
close  of  the  Administration.  Jackson  followed 
the  example  of  Washington  in  issuing  a  fare- 
well address.  The  document  was  character- 
ized by  that  stern  patriotism  which  had  marked 
the  man  in  his  Administration.  The  dangers 
of  discord  and  sectionalism  among  the  States 
were  set  forth  with  all  the  masculine  energy 
of  the  Jacksonian  dialect.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  were  again  solemnly  warned, 
as  they  had  been  by  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try, against  the  baneful  influence  of  dema- 
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gogues.  The  horrors  of  disunion  were  por- 
trayed in  the  strongest  colors,  and  the  people 
of  every  rank  arid  section  were  exhorted  to 
maintain  and  defend  the  American  Union  as 
they  would  the  last  fortress  of  human  liberty. 
Such  was  the  last  public  paper  contributed  by 
Andrew  Jackson  to  the  political  literature  of 
the  age.  Meanwhile,  in  the  preceding  au- 
tumn, Martin  Van  Buren  had  been  elected 
President.  The  opposing  candidate  was  Gen- 
eral William  H.  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  who  re- 


MARTIN    VAN   BURKN.' 

ceived  the  support  of  the  new  Whig  party. 
As  to  the  Vice-presidency,  no  one  secured  a 
majority  in  the  Electoral  College,  and  the 
choice  devolved  on  the  Senate.  By  that  body 
Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky, 
was  duly  elected. 

Martin  Van  Buren  was  born  at  Kinder- 
hook,  New  York,  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1782.  His  education  was  limited.  He  studied 
Jaw  and  became  a  politician.  In  his  thirtieth 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  his  na- 


tive State,  and  six  years  afterwards,  by  sup- 
planting DeWitt  Clinton,  became  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  Democracy  ir.  New  York. 
In  1821,  and  again  in  1827,  he  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator ;  but  in  the  first  year 
of  his  second  term  he  resigned  the  office  to 
accept  the  governorship  of  his  native  State. 
Under  Jackson  he  became  Secretary  of  State, 
but  soon  resigned  that  place  to  become  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  to  England.  When  his 
appointment  to  the  latter  position  came  before 
the  Senate,  Vice-President 
Calhoun,  assisted  by  the 
Whig  leaders  Clay  and 
Webster,  succeeded  in  re- 
jecting the  appointment. 
Van  Buren  returned  from 
his  unfulfilled  mission,  be- 
came the  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  in  1832, 
and  was  elected.  Four 
years  later  he  led  the  power- 
ful party  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  succeeded  Gen- 
eral Jackson  in  the  highest 
office  of  the  nation. 

The  Seminoles  of  Florida 
had  not  yet  been  subdued. 
The  command  of  the  army 
in  that  region  was  trans- 
ferred, in  1837,  from  Gen- 
eral Scott  to  General  Jessup. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  Os- 
ceola  came  to  the  American 
camp  under  a  flag  of  truce; 
but,  being  suspected  of 
treachery,  was  seized  by  the 
authorities  and  sent  to  Fort 
Moultrie  as  a  prisoner. 
Here  he  languished  for  a 
year  and  died.  The  Sem- 
inoles were  greatly  disheartened  by  the  Joss 
of  their  chieftain,  but  continued  the  war. 
In  December,  1838,  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor, 
with  a  force  of  over  a  thousand  men,  pene- 
trated the  Everglades  of  Florida,  and  routed 
the  savages  from  their  lairs.  After  unparal- 
leled sufferings,  he  overtook  the  main  body, 
on  Christmas  day,  near  Lake  Okeechobee. 
Here  a  hard  battle  was  fought,  and  the  In- 
dians were  defeated,  but  not  until  a  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  of  the  Whites  had  fallen.  For 
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more  Aan  a  year  Taylor  continued  his  cam- 
paign in  the  swamps.  The  spirit  of  the  Red 
men  was  finally  broken,  and  in  1839  the 
chiefs  sent  in  their  submission.  They  signed 
an  additional  treaty ;  but,  after  all,  their  re- 
moval to  the  West  was  made  with  much  re- 
luctance a'nd  delay. 

The  first  year  of  the  new  Administration 
was  marked  by  another  financial  crisis  in  the 
country.  There  had  been  a  brief  interim  of 


issues  of  irredeemable  paper  were   issued   to 
increase  the  opportunities  for  fraud. 

It  was  a  time  when  the  new  lands  were 
rapidly  taken  up.  The  paper  money  of  the 
banks  was  receivable  at  the  various  land-offices, 
and  speculators  made  a  rush,  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  bills,  to  secure  the  best  lands.  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  still  President,  seeing  that  an 
unsound  currency  received  in  exchange  for 
the  national  domain  was  likely  to  defraud  the 


KVKROLADBS  OF  FLORIDA.— LAM 


great  prosperity.  The  national  debt  had  been 
entirely  liquidated.  A  surplus  of  nearly  forty 
million  dollars  had  accumulated  in  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  already  seen 
how  this  surplus  was  distributed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment among  the  several  States.  Money 
became  suddenly  abundant,  and  speculations 
of  all  sorts  grew  rife.  The  credit  system 
sprang  up  and  prevailed  in  every  department 
of  business.  The  banks  of  the  country  were 
multiplied  to  nearly  seven  hundred,  and  vast 


Government  out  of  millions  of  dollars,  issued 
his  so-called  SPECIE  CIRCULAR,  by  which  the 
land  agents  were  directed  to  receive  nothing 
but  coin  in  payment  for  the  lands.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  measure  fell  upon  the  country  in 
the  first  year  of  Van  Buren's  Administration. 
The  interests  of  the  Government  had  been 
secured,  but  the  business  of  the  country  was 
prostrated  by  the  shock.  The  banks  at  once 
suspended  specie  payment.  Mercantile  houses 
tottered  and  fell.  The  disaster  swept  through 
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every  avenue  of  trade.  In  March  and  April 
of  1837  the  failures  in  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars.  A  committee  of  the 
business  men  of  the  former  city  besought  the 
President  to  rescind  the  specie  circular  and 
call  a  special  session  of  Congress.  The  former 
request  was  refused  and  the  latter  complied 
with,  but  not  until  the  disasters  of  the  coun- 
try, rather  than  the  clamor  of  the  committee, 
had  appealed  to  the  Executive. 

When  Congress  convened,  in  the  following 
September,  many  measures  of  relief  were 
brought  forward.  A  bill  authorizing  the  issue 
of  treasury  notes,  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate 
of  ten  million  dollars,  was  passed,  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient.  The  President  proposed, 
and  had  presented  to  Congress,  his  plan,  under 
the  title  of  the  INDEPENDENT  TREASURY  BILL. 
By  the  provisions  of  this  remarkable  project, 
the  public  funds  of  the  nation  were  to  be  kept 
on  deposit  in  a  treasury  to  be  established  for 
that  special  purpose.  It  was  argued  by  Mr. 
Van  Buren  and  his  friends  that  the  surplus 
money  of  the  country  would -drift  into  the 
Independent  Treasury  and  lodge  there;  that 
by  this  expedient  the  speculative  mania  would 
be  effectually  checked.  It  was  thought  that 
extensive  speculations  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  a  superfluous  currency.  The  philo- 
sophical basis  of  the  President's  plan  was  a 
separation  between  the  business  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  general  business  of  the 
country. 

The  Independent  Treasury  Bill,  however, 
though  it  passed  the  Senate,  was  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  But  in  the 
following  regular  session  of  Congress  the  bill 
was  a  second  time  presented,  and  passed.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  business  of  the 
country  had  in  a  measure  revived.  During 
the  year  1838  a  majority  of  the  banks  resumed 
specie  payments.  Commercial  affairs  assumed 
their  wonted  aspect.  But  trade  was  still  par- 
alyzed. Enterprises  of  all  kinds  languished, 
and  merchants  and  traders  were  discouraged 
from  all  manner  of  ventures.  Discontent  pre- 
vailed among  the  people,  and  the  Administra- 
tion was  blamed  with  everything. 

The  well-known  policy  of  Washington,  to 
have  no  entanglements  with  foreign  States, 
was  carefully  adhered  to  during  the  first  half- 


century  of  our  national  existence.  In  1837  a 
slight  disturbance  occurred  which  involved  to 
a  certain  extent  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A  portion  of  the 
people  of  that  Province  had  become  dissatisfied 
with  British  rule,  and  a  revolt  was  organized, 
with  a  view  of  the  possible  establishment  of 
independence.  The  movement  excited  the 
sympathy,  and  even  the  aid,  of  many  of  the 
American  people.  In  New  York  some  special 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  insurgents. 
From  that  State  a  party  of  seven  hundred 
men,  having  taken  up  arms,  seized  and  forti- 
fied Navy  Island,  in  the  Niagara  River.  The 
Loyalists  of  Canada  attempted  to  capture  the 
place,  but  failed.  They  succeeded,  however, 
in  setting  on  fire  the  Caroline,  the  supply-ship 
of  the  adventurers.  Her  moorings  were  cut, 
and  the  burning  vessel  was  sent  over  Niagara 
Falls,  a  spectacle  to  men.  The  event  created 
much  excitement,  and  the  peaceful  relations 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were 
somewhat  endangered.  The  President,  how- 
ever, issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality,  dis- 
avowing the  action  of  those  who  had  given  aid 
to  the  Canadian  rebels,  and  forbidding  inter- 
ference with  the  affairs  of  Canada.  General 
Wool  was  sent  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  with  a 
sufficient  force  to  quell  the  disturbance  in  that 
quarter,  and  to  punish  the  disturbers.  The 
New  York  insurgents  on  Navy  Island  were 
obliged  to  surrender,  and  order  was  presently 
restored. 

The  event  just  mentioned  was  one  of  the 
most  exciting  of  Van  Buren's  Administration. 
For  the  rest,  the  period  was  commonplace. 
The  political  parties  were  left  to  supply  the 
materials  of  popular  agitation.  The  question 
as  to  Van  Buren's  successor  in  the  Presidency 
was  raised  at  an  early  date.  The  canvass  of 
candidates  was  waged  in  a  bitter  spirit.  The 
measures  of  the  Administration  had  been  of  a 
chararacter  to  provoke  the  sharpest  political 
antagonisms.  The  Whigs  were  now  animated 
with  the  hope  of  victory,  and  made  haste, 
nearly  a  year  before  the  election,  to  nominate 
General  Harrison  for  the  Presidency.  On 
the  Democratic  side  Martin  Van  Buren  had 
no  competitor ;  but  the  unanimity  of  his  party 
could  hardly  compensate  for  the  blunders  and 
unpopularity,  not  to  say  misfortunes,  of  his 
Administration. 
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ENGLAND, 


sir  Wai  i  IT  Scott,  novelist 

and  jun't .  dies,  a.  61. 
35.  Coleridge,  poet,  dies,  a.  61. 

37.  Crops  fail. 

37.  Rise  of  Chartists  andTrades'-unious. 
87-98.  Canada  rebellion. 

38.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  British  colonies,  Aug.  1. 
39.  Melbourne  retires,  but  is  recalled.    Afghan  war. 
39.  Bread  riots  in  Birmingham.  ^Feb.  10. 

40.  Queen  marries  Albert,  prince  of  Saxe-CoburK-Uotha, 
*J.  Intervention  in  ^yria  against  Mehemet  Ali. 
41.  Melbourne  retires.    Sir  Robert  Peel,  premier. 
42.  Chartist  troubles.    John  Francis  tires  at  queen. 
43.  Scinde  annexed,  June. 
43.  Troubles  in  Ireland  under  O'Connell. 

Soutuey,  poet,  dies.  a.  68. 
44.  Campbell,  poet,  dies,  a.  67.        


45.  Danish  possessions  in  India  purchased. 
45.  Earl  Grey  dies,  a.  81. 

45.  Sikh  war.    Battle  at  Moodke,  Ferozeshah,  December. 
46.  i  Battle)  Sobraon— Sikhs  routed,  Feb.  10. 
46.  Treaty  of  Lahore. 

46.  Peel  retires  (Tory).    Russell,  premier.  J 

46-52.  Caffre  war. 
47.  Chalmers,  divine,  dies,  a.  69. 
47.  Monetary  crisis,    chartist  riots.    Famine  in  Ireland. 

Ireland  rebels.    Great  emigration  to  America. 
48.  Sikh  war  renewed.    Sikhs  utterly  defeated,  Feb.  21,  at 
49.  Sikhs  surrender.    Punjaub  annexed.  [Goojerat. 

49.  Lord  Jeffrey,  critic, dies, a.  77. 
49.  Gold  fouud  in  Australia. 
50.  Sir  Robert  Peel  dies,  a.  6i    Wordsworth,  poet, 

dies,  a.  62. 
51.  War  with  Burmah. 


•  •11  (Whig)  i> 

Derby  soon  retires, 

52.  Duke  ol"  Wellington  dies 

Thomas  Mouiv,  ]  • 
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:>4.  War  with  Russia  as  a 
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56.  War  with  Persia. 
56.  Sir  William  JIam 
57.  Mutiny  in  India 
Cawnpore.    M 
58.  Palraerston  (L 
58.  EastlndiaCoi 
58.  Mutiny  in  Ind 


48.  Great  riots  in  Paris—  Iti.uuu  killed  and  wounded, 
48.  Qen.  favaiKiiao,  dictator. 
•Iv  Lout*  Xapoleon.  president  of  Republic. 
49.  Insurrection  quelled  by  Jhangarmer. 
49.  Army  occupies  Rome. 
50.  Louis  Philippe  dies,  a.  77. 
51.  Marshal  Soult  dies,  a.  82. 

51.  President  Louis  Napoleon  dissolves  National  Assem- 
bly, Dec.  2.  and  becomes  dictator. 
52.  Enters  Tuileries  as  president  tor  ten  (10)  years,  Jan 

New  constitution. 
52.  President  elected 


52.  Abd-el-Kader  released. 

53.  Arago,  astronomer,  dk 

54.  War  with  Russia,  as  i 

56.  Thierry ,  Material 

57.  Eugene  Cavaigr 

August  Comte.  i 

58.  Orsiniand  pie 

59.  War  with  A  i 

Peace  at  Vll 

.1.  60.  Savoy  and 

61.  Jerome  B 
61.  Monaco  a 
61.  Eugene  S. 


35.  Rise  of  Ab<l-rl-Ka<ler  in  Algeria. 
CD  AM  PC  38.  De  Sacy,  Orientalist,  dies,  a.  80. 

I  nMIl  U L i  38.  Talleyrand,  statesman,  dies,  a.  84. 

42.  Si'smnudi,  historian,  dies,  a.  69. 
42.  Abd-el-Kader  is  beaten  and  flees. 

44.  War  with  Morocco,  which  banishes  Abd-el-Kader. 
45.  Expulsion  of  Jesuits.  [May  25. 

46.  Louis  Napoleon  escapes  from  fortress  of  Ham, 
47.  Rise  of  radicalism.    Two  attempts  to  kill  king. 


. 
47.  Abd-el-Kader  taken.    Algeria  made  a  Frenc 

province.  [ft.n(*  flees,  Feb.  23. 

48.  Revolution.    Louis  Philippe,  king,  abdicates, 

Provisional  government;  r.aniariiii«s  president. 


emperor,  as 


Kiapoleoii  III.,  NOV.  21. 


37.  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  forbidding  attendance  at  Bonn,    4«.  Insurrection  in  Berlin.* 
is  confined  in  lortress  of  Miudeu.  4*.  War  with  Denmark,  as  t- 

40.  King  dies,  a.  66.  50.  Neauder,  historian  at 

Frederick  William  IV.  succeeds.  'Oll5^n 

Alexande 
60.  Bllnsen, 


20.  Prussia  and  Austria  obtain  great  power 
*t  Vienna  in  Germanic  Confederation. 
31.  Hegel,  philosopher,  dies,  a.  61. 

34.  Schlefermacher,  divine,  dies,  a.  66. 
36.  Wm.  Von  Humboldt,  philosopher  and  statesman,  dies, 
35.  Dispute  with  Pope. 


a.  68. 


45.  Schlegel,  philosopher  and  critic,  dies,  a.  78. 
47.  King  establishes  representative  government. 


35.  Death  of  emperor. 
AUSTRlAi          Ferdinand  succeeds,  Mar.  2. 

46.  Cracow  annexed. 

48.  Duke  of  Tuscany  proclaims  free  constitution. 
48.  Revolt  in  Parma  quelled. 
48.  Venice  and  Milan  revolt.    Metterulch  flees. 

Insurrection  at  Prague. 
48.  Count  Lemberg  killed  at  Pesth. 

48.  KoMiith  and  it:»i  i  h>  an  >  at  head  of  provisional  gov- 
ernmentin  Hungary. 


48.  Insurrection  in  Vienna.    Latour  killed.    King  flees. 
48.  R.Blum  shot.    Emperor  abdicates;  his  nephew, 

Francis  Joseph,  succeeds  Dec.  2. 
48.  Hungarian  war.    Austrians  defeat  Hungarians  at 

s/.aiks/n  and  at  Monr. 
49.  Buda-Pesth  taken  by  Winrtischgratz,  Jan.  5. 

Bern  defeats  Austrians  at  Hermannstadt. 
49.  Hungary  declares  herself  free,  April  14.    Kossntn.  gov 
49.  Russiajoins  Austria,  May  1.    Haynau,  commander-in- 
chlef,  defeats  Hungarians  at  Raab  Temeswar 


20.  Austria  and  Prussia  acquire  preponderance  in  final  act  of 
confederation,  May  17. 

25.  Jean  Paul  Richter,    novelist  and   philosopher, 
dies,  a.  6-2. 

32.  Goethe,  novelist,  philosopher,  and  poet,  dies 
33.  Riot  at  Frankfort. 

39.  Zollverein  established  among  North 
. German  States. 


49.  Gorgey  surrenders,  Augu 
Hem  flee  to  Turkey,  w 
given  up.    War  ends  S< 
49.  Strauss,  composer,  dies,  a 
50.  Bern  dies  at  Aleppo,  a. 
58.  Marshal 
59.  Metterr 
59.  War  wi 

'r.  Lomb 

60.  Empe 

61.  Libe 


16.  Confederacy  of  Austria.  Prussia,  (»er- 
CDUAMV  many,  Denmark  for  Holsteiu,  and 

ULn  lYlMIl  1 1  Netherlands  for  Luxembourg. 

Qcrm'tny  prosperous. 

15.  Gr?<it  "•i'lciV.v.    Free-schools  estab'isfied. 

Thirty  CM)  years'  war.foLloinril  t>i/  fnrtij  years'  pear r. 

19.  Jacob!,  philosopher,  dies,  a,  76.    Kbtzebue,  dramat- 
let,  assassinated,  a.  58. 


41.  General  Estates  meet  in 

4'2.   He. -ifii.  historian,  dies, 

43.  Tumults  at  Cologne  a 

Hesse-Cusst-1  and  sa; 

a.  ,'3.       48.  Frankfort  Asset 

Denmark. 
49.  King  of  Prussia 
(ftntinurrt  effort 


RUSSIA 


30.  War  with  Poland. 

37.  Chemiotte,  oriental  scholar,  dies,  a.  3". 


. 

40.  Khi 


ill*  tic,  uclauMIJ  BUDWttr,  o  ]OS,  ;l .  ,t>. 

hiva  expedition  fails  from  rigorof  cli- 
46.  War  with  Hungary,      [mate,  Jan. 


T".   »  unitary, 

31.  Oroehow  Feb.  25.    Russians  lose 

7,000;  Poles,  2,000. 

Skr.utnecki  Mar.  31.    Defeats  Rus- 
sians, who  lose  12.0UO  men.  N 
31.  Warsaw  falls,    46.  Poland  divided.    Cracow  to  Aus- 
Sept.  8.                47.  Poland  absorbed  by  Russia,  jtria. 


53.  War  with  Turkey  about  Holy  Places.    Oltenitza  battle. 
54.  War  with  England  and  France. 

54.  Alma,  Sept.  20.  i 

Salaluava,  Oct.  25. 

/ii*ermnim.Nov.  5.    Allies  victorious  in  all. 
Sebattnpo*,  besieged  Oct.  17. 
55.  Kmperor  dies,  a.  59. 

Alexander  II.,  March  2. 


55.  War  with  Sardinia. 
55.  KattlROfthe  Tchernaya.  . 
55.  Sebastopol  falls,  Sept.     K^ 
56.  Peace,  April. 

58.  Partial  emanripatio 

61.  Universal  emn 

two  rears— M- 

61.  Death  ofPriiio 

of  Poland. 


IT  i|  y 

I  I  ML  I  i 


5'  Eusrene  lieauliarnais,  ^'eS^."'" 

H.  Kingdom  ceases  on  Napoleon's  fall 
14-15.  Congress  at  Vienna  partitions  Italy. 
Lombardy  and  Venetia  to  Austria. 


31.  Charles  Albert. 

37.  Leopardi.  poet.  (lies.  a. 


L  added. 


His  brother,    Charles  Felix,  king. 

8.  Monti,  poet.  dies.  a.  71. 


on  ii  I II         33.  Isabella  II.  (infant.) 

OrAlll,  35.  British  auxiliaries  assist  Chrlnllna, 

queen  mother. 
35.  Espartero  crushes  revolt. 

41.  E«part«ro,  regent.    Insurrection  In  favor  of  nueeii 
mother,  under  O'Donnell,  quelled. 


pardi.  poet.  (lies.  a.  39. 
47.  King  adopts  librm!  reforms. 
48.  Constitution  proclaimed. 
48.  Invasion  of  Lombardy.    War  with  Austria. 
49.  King  defeated  at  Novara. 
49.  King  resigns  -vi,,.,,,.  Knmiiiipl  II 
crown  to  son.  *lclo¥  fcniaiiuei  i» 
49.  Radetzky  defeats  king  at  Milan.    Peace 


DENMARK, 


rway  Joins  Sweden.    Pomerania 
nd  Kugen  given  to  Denmark. 


40.  Queen  Regent  abdicates. 

42.  Insurrection  in  Barcelona. 
43.  Successful.    Espartero  flees. 
Isabella  II.  declared  of  age. 
44.  Christina,  queen-mother,  returns. 
46.  Queen  marries  Duke  of  Cadiz. 
Cabrera  revolts  in '48. 


52.  Gioliertl,  philosopher  anc 

55.  Sardiniajoins  allia 

59.  War  with  Air 

aids  Sardin 

59.  Montehcllo.  M 

Mnfjentfi.  Jun 

Allies  victor! 

Peace  at  Villi 

60.  Savoy  and  '. 

Aug.  6.  joins  Saidi 


39.  Christian  VIII.,  K'r'0(^rlck 

brother  of  Christian  VII. 
46.  Seizure  of  Holstein  and  Sleswlck 

48.  Holstein  and  Sleswick  de- 
clare independence. 


48.  Frederic  VII. 


•t*.  I'nis^ia  and  Frankfort  Assembly  support  them. 
4«.  Prussians  and  Hanoverians  take  Holstein,  April  23. 
<1N  Sweden  and  Russia  support  Denmark. 

Gravenstein  battle.  May  28. 

Duppel  battle,  June  5. 
49.   Danes  defeated  at  Eckenliord,  April  5. 

50.  Peace  wit'i  Prussia. 

50   Danes  defeated  at  Idstadt.    Holstein  continues  host! 


51.  Cuba  invaded  by  Ijopr*. 

5'.i    Privileges  of  clergy  It 

54.  O'Donnell  and  Cone 

Espartero  rebels;  si 

55.  Don  Carlos,  broth* 

56.  O'Donnell.  die 

59.  War  " 

50.  Final  treaty  of  peace,  Ocl 

5o.  Sound  duties  resisted  b 

57.  Sound  duties  abolishe« 

57  62.  Troubles  in  Sleswlc 

63.  Frederick  VII.  c 

8 

63.  Great  trouble  ab- 
lities.  stein  with  Ans 


JOO 


.nl  Fillmore. 
tales. 


I,    i  ,i  1  ,. :: 


...  N.  braska  Bill, 
anon. 

loll. 

"•;iioii  in  I'tah. 

able. 

irrectlon. 

i  Hi. 


denl. 

til.  The  nment  organized. 

6J-65.  Tin  War. 

l'a|itl]  :!llter. 

HlUff. 

.allies  of  I'iitsburu  LandinK.  Mnrfieesborongh. 
63.  The  Kmancipat 

battles  and  Aulletam 
i-  of  Vickstntrg. 
llattle  of  (  htrkamauga. 
l;attie  ,,f  i  .  ule. 

Lee  in\  ades  Pennsylvania. 
Battle  of  Gettysburg. 
61.  Grant  In  command  of  the  army. 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea. 
Ke-election  of  Lincoln. 
65.  Capture  of  Richmond  and  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

Assassination  of  Lincoln. 
65-69.  Johnson's  Administration. 

Reconstruction  of  the  southern  states  undertaken. 
Amnesty  Proclamation. 
66.  Tennessee  readmitted. 
67.  Purchase  of  Alaska. 
Admission  of  Nebraska. 


•  •  ;.•.]. 
1 1  .. 


'  adopted. 

to  the  L' ul on. 

lent. 
icllic  Railway. 


rj  i,  premier. 
ailed. 


es  Napier,  general,  dies. 

dn-s.a.  82. 
f  Turkey.    Mnnt«i>nier>  .  poet, 

Palmerston,  premier. 
rwiih  china.    Oude annexed. 
.  metaphysician,  dies 
my.    Ncna  Sahib  captures 

:i:u  :. 

es.    Derby  (Tory)  premier. 
v's  government  ceases,  Sept.  1. 


-.1.  Mur.  2. 

retires.    Palmerston  I  Liberal),  premier. 

" 


70.  Ninth  Census  of  the  United  States. 
71.  Treaty  of  Washington. 

(ireat  development  of  the  railroad  system. 
Burning  uf  i  hH-ago. 

72.  Settlement  nf  tin  North-west  boundary. 
Re-election  of  Urant. 
The  Modoc  War. 

73.  civil  disturbances  In  Louisiana. 
Disastrous  financial  panic. 
76.  Admission  of  Colorado. 
76.  Celebration  of  the  Centennial  year. 
The  disputed  presidential  election. 
77.  War  with  the  Sioux. 
77-81.  Administration  of  Hayes. 
77.  The  railroad  strike. 
78.  Kemonetlzatlon  of  silver. 
The  yellow  fever  epidemic. 

79.  Resumption  of  specie  payments. 

b7.  Passage  of  Reform  Bill. 


is.   Lucki  . 

retires.    Palmerston  I  Liberal),  premier.  Michael  Faraday,  chemist,  dies,  a.  76. 

Si)    Lord  Macaulay.  historian  and  essayist,  dies,  a.  59.  Masses  enfranchised. 

ice  with  china.    Prince  of  Wales  visits  United  States.      War  against  Abyssinia. 
61.  Duchess  of  Kent  (mother  of  queen  dies.  Fenian  outbreaks  In  Ireland, 

ibeth  Barrett  Browning,  poetess, dies,  a.  52,  June  29.  88.  Death  of  Lord  Brougham. 
61.  Prince  Albert  (consort)  dies.  a.  42,  Dec.  14.  ia.  Knd  of  the  Abyssinian  war. 

62.  Great  distress  in  Lancashire  on  account  of  failure  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  leader  of  the  opposition. 

Serious  troubles  In  India  [cotton  supply.          isi.  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  church. 

63.  Arthur  Hugh  dough,  poet,  dies.  a.  42.  Nov.  13.  70.  Bill  passed  for  promotion  of  education. 

63.  Lord  Elgin,  governor  LI  neral  of  India,  dies.  Nov.  20.  71.  Sales  of  commlssirns  In  the  army  forbidden. 

63.  William  Makepeace  Thackeray    novelist,  dies,  a  52,  Dec.  24.      Alabama  Claims  Commission  meet  at  Geneva. 
65.  Troubles  In  Ireland  from  Fenianlsm.    Habeas  71.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  prime  minister. 

Corpus  suspended  in  Ireland.  72.  Census  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Population, 

65.  Lord  Palmerston,  premier,  dies,  a.  80,  Oct.  10.  31,465,480. 

iccessfully  laid  from  Passage  of  the  Ballot  Act. 

Heart's  Content  (Newfoundland  i. 


usheil  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  i  Lord  Clyde).  66.  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable  successfully  laid  from 

Valenlia  Bay  (Ireland]  t    


if  Turkey.    Peace  In  '56. 

s.  a.  til. 

•eneral  anil  statesman,  dies. 

MIJ. In  r,  dies,  a.  59.  >.  55. 

tempt  life  of  emperor. 

i,  as  ally  of  Sardinia. 

anca. 

annexed.  Mar.  24. 

nine  dies,  a.  78. 

b.2. 
,  dramatist,  dies,  a.  70.  


61.  Intervention  in  Mexico,  Oct.  31.  I 

62.  War  with  Mexico. 

62.  War  In  Cochin  China  adds  to  French  Provinces. 
62.  Blot,  Savant,  dies,  a,  88. 
63.  Despretz,  savant,  dies,  a.  74,  Mar.  15. 

66.  Intervenes  and  causes  cessation  of  war  between 

Prussia,  Italy,  and  Austria. 
67.  French  withdraw  from  Mexico,  March. 
67.  Intervenes  In  behalf  of  Papal  Stales,  and  causes 
cessation  of  Invasion  by  defeat  of  invaders  at 
Monte  Rotundo,  near  Home. 
International  Exposition  opens  at  Paris. 


?.  Republican  disturbances  at  Bordeaux. 

War  declared  against  Prussia. 
69.  Liberal  gains  in  the  elections. 
70.  Great  battles  of  the  Franco- Prussian  war. 
70.  EmlleOllivier,  prime  minister. 
71.  Provisional  Republican  government  formed. 
Concessions  made  by  Napoleon  toward  constitu- 
tional government. 
71.  Siege  of  Paris  by  the  Germans. 
71.  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Prussia. 

The  Pleblscltum. 
71.  Tillers  elected  president. 


inded  by  assassin.  tn.  King  dies,  a.  66. 

,  I  61.  William  I.  succeeds  Jan.  2. 

itesm'an.  dies,  a.  60.  66,  War  with  Austria  as  ally  of  Italy. 

66.  Hanover  absorbed  by  Prussia,  and  king  dethroned  : 
irollst,  dies,  a.  90.          also  electorate  of  Hesse,  Duchy  of  Nassau  and  free 
city  of  Frankfort. 


'0.  The  Spanish  crown  offered  to  Prince  Leopold. 
Outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 

Tin-  (ierman  armies  invade  France. 
71.  King  William  proclaimed  emperor  at  Versailles. 
72.  Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Germany. 


ill  mid    t>l.  Hungarian  diet  opened  by  emperor. 


them.    Komorn  is 


:zky  dies,  a.  92. 

statesman,  dies,  a.  86. 

ily  anil  France.     Austria  yields 

at  peace  of  Villa  Franca,  July  1-. 

M  Pesth,  October. 
onstitution. 


66.  War  with  Prussia  and  Italy. 

At  the  Mincio,  with  Italians.  June  24. 

66.  Jfactiod,  with  Prussians,  June  27. 

66.  7'rautfnau  and  Munchmpratz,  June  28. 

66.  .S'mioim,  with  Prussians,  July  3. 
Prussians  in  all  victorious. 

66.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  Aus- 
tria waives  all  claim  to  Sleswick-Holstein.  with- 
draws from  Germany,  and  yields  North  Sleswick 
to  Denmark.  Aug.  80. 


M.  SchelllnK,  philosopher,  dies,  a.  7!>. 

nl.  schlosser.  historian,  dies.  a.  85. 

64.  Maximilian,  king  of  Bavaria,  dies. 


•;7.  Kmperor  elected  king  of  Hungary  and  crowned  king  at 

Pesth . 

Kossuth  enters  Hungarian  diet. 
Archduke  Maximilian  shot  in  Mexico. 
68.  The  Catholic  clergy  declared  amenable  to  the  civil  law. 

Disabilities  of  the  Jews  removed. 
69.  Outbreak  In  Dalmatia. 
70.  Title  of  the  empire  changed  to  "  The  Austro-Hunga- 

rian  Monarchy." 
71.  Friendly  relations  with  Germany  established. 

T'J.   Measures  adopted  fur  national  repie- enial  i'  .1). 


67.  Formation  of  the  German  Zollvereln. 
68.  Baden  proposes  the  union  of  the  Southern  States  with 

the  Confederation. 
70.  North  German  States  support  Prussia  In  the  war  with 

Fiance. 

71.  The  German  Confederation  merged  Into  the  empire. 
King  William  receives  the  Imperial  crown. 


rankfort.    Reform  in 

iburR-(Jotha. 

meets.  •K-Holstein  against 

peror  of  Germany,  but  declines. 


Succeeded  by  Son,  I.ucl>viK  II. 

66.  Formation  of  North  German  Confedera 
tion  under  leadership  of  Prussia.  Han 
over  annexed. 


6.    Allies  victorious. 

ken.  .Nov.  28. 

!y  2. 

.i 00,000  serfs  within 

hael  Gortschakoff,  governor 


*il.  Great  troubles  in  Poland.    Military  governor  at 

Warsaw,  assassinated. 

61.  Prince  Adam  George  Czartoryski  dies,  a.  91.  July  15. 
'•'-'.  .lews  admitted  to  privileges  in  Russia,  .'an.  26. 
i>'-'.  i  ount  Ni  sselrode,  statesman,  dies,  a.  92,  Mar.  23. 
63.  Insurrection  in  Russian  Poland. 
64.  Emancipation  of  all  serfs  In  Poland  who  had  not 

taken  part  in  rebellion. 
65.  Russia  advances  Into  Central  Asia. 


66.  Attempt  to  assassinate  the  emperor. 

67.  Unfriendly  relations  with  Austria  and  Turkey. 
69.  Death  of  Prince  Menchikoff. 

•mmereial  treaty  with  China. 

Russia  demands  a  modification  of  the  treaty  of  Paris. 
71.  Polish  and  German  languages  prohibited. 

Riots  In  Odessa. 

72.  Celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Peter  the  Great. 


dies.  a.  51.  ift.  War  with  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  votes  to  Join  Sardinia.    67.  Garibaldi  Invades  Papal  States  from  Italy ;  Is  stopped  by 

gainst  Knssia  i,i.  Sardinia.  Lombnrily.  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma,  Romagna.          Italian  government,  taken  prisoner,  and  Invasion  ceases. 

-invading  Sardinia.    France          Naples,  and  Sicily  form  kingdom  of  Italy. 

61.  Recognized  by  Kn^land. 
.     /'"/•<  «••  nnl  CaTour.  statesman,  dies,  a 

ne  ^1.  i.'j.  Garibaldi    republican  i  invades  I'apal  States,  and  cap- 

polcon  111.  and  king.  Hired  by  government. 

nca.  July  12.  M..   War  with  Austria.  June  18. 

•  t  to  France.    Tuscany  66.  Emperor  of  France  gives  to  Italy  province  of  Ve- 
netln.  which  «as  ceded  to  him  by  Austria. 


Italian  government.  laKen  prison 
68.  Railway  over  Mont  Cenls  opened. 
69.  Tax  riots. 
70.  Rome  annexed  to  Italy. 

Rome  made  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
72.  Death  of  Mazzinl. 

Great  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 


volt.    O'Donnell  banished. 


'*'.  "  irtega  revolts. 
61.  St.  Domingo  annexed. 
62.  Rosa,  statesman,  dies,  a.  73,  Feb.  1. 


Is.    IJl n  luol  her  Ilees  to  li'J.   San  Miguel .  stat  esn  lull ,  (t  ies.  a.  s'J,  May  29. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  dies.      [France.  66.  Prim  rises  in  insurrection. 

67.  Marshal  O'Donnell  dies. 


HW.  Revolution,  led  by  Prim  and  Serrano. 
(«.  Isabella  takes  refuge  in  Paris. 

70.  Isabella  abdicates. 

70.  Prince  Amadeo  chosen  king. 

70.  Prim  assassinated. 

72.  Tax  riots  in  Barcelona. 


M.  Sleswick  occupied  by  Auslrlans  and  Prussians,  Feb.  9. 
M.  Dnppel  besieged  by  Auslrlans  and  I'mssiatis. 
Danes  defeated  at'Viele  hy  A tistrians,  March. 
64.  Duppel  taken  by  Prussians,  April  10. 
Vi\al  battle  off  Heligoland,  May  9. 

•  •64.  War  ended— Denmark  ceiling  to  Prussia  and  Austria  the 
duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  August. 


ted  states. 
Istein. 
eii  by  Christian    IX 

ie  duchies  ol  Sleswick-Hol- 
nd  Prussia. 


68.  New  Constitution  adopted. 
67.  Denmark  offers  to  sell  the  Islands  of  St.  Thomas  and 

St.  John  to  Vnitcd  states. 
68.  The  clerty  exempted  from  military  duty. 

7n.  Denmark  remains  neutral  In  Franco-Prussian  war. 
72.  Great  exposition  of  Scandinavian  industries  at 
Copenhagen. 


THE  UNITED  STATES.— AMERICAN  MIDDLE  AGES. 
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The  campaign  of  1840  was  the  most  ex-  I 
citing  which  had  yet  oecurrecl  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  Van  Buren  was  blamed 
with  everything.  The  financial  distresses  were 
laid  at  his  door.  Extravagance,  bribery,  cor- 
ruption— everything  bad  was  charged  upon 
him.  Men  of  business  advertised  to  pay  six 
dollars  a  barrel  for  flour  if  Harrison  should 
be  elected,  three  dollars  a  barrel  if  Van 
Buren  should  be  successful.  The  Whig  ora- 
tors tossed  about  the  luckless  Administration 
through  all  the  figures  and  forms  of  speech, 
and  the  President  himself  was  shot  at  with 
every  sort  of  dart  that  partisan  wit  and  malice 
could  invent.  The  enthusiasm  in  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition  rose  higher  and  higher,  and 
Van  Buren  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
He  received  only  sixty  electoral  votes,  against 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  for  General  Har- 
rison. After  controlling  the  destinies  of  the 
Government  for  nearly  forty  years,  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  was  thus  temporarily  routed. 
For  Vice-President,  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia, 
was  the  successful  candidate. 

In  the  last  year  of  Van  Buren's  Adminis- 
tration was  completed  the  sixth  census  of  the 
United  States.  The  tables  were,  as  usual,  re- 
plete with  the  evidences  of  growth  and  pro- 
gress. The  national  revenues  for  the  year 
1840  amounted  to  nearly  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  At  this  time  that  important  statis- 
tical information,  for  which  the  subsequent  re- 
ports have  been  noted,  began  to  appear  in  its 
full  value.  The  center  of  population  had  in 
the  last  ten  years  moved  westward  along  the 
thirty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude  from  the  south 
fork  of  the  Potomac  to  Clarksburg,  iu  the 
present  State  of  West  Virginia,  a  distance  of 
fifty-five  miles.  The  inhabited  area  of  the 
United  States  now  amounted  to  eight  hundred 
and  seven  thousand  square  miles,  being  an  in- 
crease for  the  decade  of  twenty-seven  and  six- 
tenths  per  cert.  The  frontier  line  circum- 
scribing the  population  passed  through  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  the  western  borders 
of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  thousand  three  hundred  miles. 
The  population  had  reached  an  aggregate  of 
seventeen  million  souls,  being  an  increase, 
since  1830,  of  more  than  six  millions.  It  was 
found  from  the  tables  that  eleven-twelfths  of 
the  people  lived  outside  of  the  larger  cities  and 


towns,  showing  a  strong  preponderance  of  the 
agricultural  over  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests.  One  of  the  most  cheering 
lessons  of  the  census  was  found  iu  the  fact 
that  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  United 
States  was  iu  extent  and  area,  and  not  in  </c- 
cwmdation — in  the  spread  of  civilization  rather 
than  iu  an  increase  of  intensity.  For  since 
1830  the  average  of  the  population  of  the 
country  had  not  increased  by  so  much  as  one 
person  to  the  square  mile  I 

The  common  judgment  has  been  that  the 
Administration  of  Van  Buren  was  weak  and 
inglorious.  Doubtless  it  was  characterized  by 
few  important  episodes,  and  was  controlled  by 
principles  some  of  which  were  bad;  but  he 
and  his  times  were  unfortunate  rather  than 
vicious.  He  was  the  victim  of  the  evils  which 
followed  hard  upon  the  relaxation  of  the  Jack- 
sonian  methods  of  government.  He  had 
neither  the  will  nor  the  disposition  to  rule  as 
his  predecessor  had  done.  Nor  were  the  peo- 
ple and  their  representatives  any  longer  in  the 
humor  to  suffer  that  sort  of  government. 
The  period  was  unheroic ;  it  was  the  ebb-tide 
between  the  belligerent  excitements  of  1832 
and  the  War  with  Mexico.  The  financial 
panic  added  opprobium  to  the  popular  esti- 
mate of  imbecility  in  the  Government.  "  The 
Administration  of  Van  Buren,"  said  a  bitter 
satirist,  "is  like  a  parenthesis ;  it  may  be  read 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice  or  altogether  omitted 
wUhout  injuring  tiie  sense  I"  But  the  satire 
lacked  one  essential — truth. 

William  Henry  Harrison  was  by  birth  a 
Virginian.  He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin 
Harrison,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  the  adopted  son  of  Robert  Morris, 
financier  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  and  after- 
wards a  student  of  medicine.  Attracted  by 
the  military  life,  he  entered  the  army  under 
St.  Clair ;  was  rapidly  promoted ;  became 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  then  Governor  of  In- 
diana Territory,  which  office  he  filled  with  great 
ability.  His  military  career  in  the  North-west 
has  been  already  narrated.  He  was  inaugu- 
rated President  on  the  4th  of  March,  1841, 
and  began  his  duties  by  issuing  a  call  for  a 
special  session  of  Congress,  to  consider  ' '  sun- 
dry important  matters  connected  with  the 
finances  of  the  country."  An  able  Cabinet 
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was  organized,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Dan- 
iel Webster  as  Secretary  of  State. 

Everything  promised  well  for  the  new 
Whig  Administration ;  but  before  Congress 
could  convene,  the  venerable  President,  bend- 
ing under  the  weight  of  sixty-eight  years, 
fell  sick  and  died,  just  one  month  after  his 
inauguration.  It  was  the  first  time  that  such 
an  event  had  occurred  in  American  history. 
Profound  and  universal  grief  was  manifested 
at  the  sad  event. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1841,  John  Tyler 
took  the  oath  of  office  and  became  President 


WILLIAM    HENRY    HARItlSON. 


of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  statesman  of 
considerable  distinction,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
a  graduate  of  William  and  Mary  College.  At 
an  early  age  he  left  the  profession  of  law  to 
enter  upon  a  public  career.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  in  1825  was  elected 
Governor  of  Virginia.  From  that  position  he 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States ; 
and  now,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  was  called  to 
the  Presidency.  He  had  been  put  upon  the 
ticket  with  General  Harrison  through  motives 
of  expediency ;  for,  although  a  Whig  in  most 
of  his  political  principles,  he  was  known  to  be 
hostile  to  the  United  States  Bank.  And  this 


hostility  was  soon   to  be   manifested  in  a  re- 
markable manner. 

On  the  convening  of  the  special  session  of 
Congress  the  Whigs  were  in  high  spirits.  One 
of  the  first  measures  proposed  at  the  session, 
which  lasted  from  May  to  September,  was  the 
repeal  of  the  Independent  Treasury  Bill.  A 
general  bankrupt  law  was  also  brought  for- 
ward and  passed,  by  which  a  great  number  of 
insolvent  business  men  were  released  from  the 
disabilities  under  which  they  had  fallen  in  the 
recent  financial  crash.  The  next  measure — a 
favorite  scheme  of  the  Whigs — was  the  re- 
=fi  chartering  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  old  charter  had  expired  in 
1836,  but  the  bank  had  continued  in 
operation,  under  a  charter  granted  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  A  bill  to  re- 
habilitate the  institution  in  its  national 
character  was  now  brought  forward  and 
passed.  The  President  interposed  his 
veto.  Again  the  bill  was  presented,  in 
a  modified  form,  and  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  both  Houses,  only  to  be  rejected 
by  the  Executive.  This  action  produced 
a  fatal  rupture  between  the  President 
and  the  party  which  had  elected  him. 
The  indignant  Whigs,  baffled  by  the  want 
of  a  two-thirds'  majority  in  Congress, 
turned  upon  him  with  storms  of  invec- 
tive. All  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
except  Mr.  Webster  resigned  their  seats, 
and  he  retained  his  place  only  because  of 
a  pending  difficulty  with  Great  Britain. 

A  contention  had  arisen  relative  to 
the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  The  territorial  limit  in  that 
direction  had  not  been  clearly  defined 
in  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  the  commission- 
ers at  Ghent,  in  1814,  had  contributed  little 
to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Like  most 
of  the  other  matters  which  were  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  that  polite  and 
easily  satisfied  convention,  the  fixing  of  the 
boundary  in  question  had  been  postponed 
rather  than  settled.  It  was  agreed,  however, 
at  that  time,  to  refer  the  establishment  of  the 
entire  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  the  decision  of  three  commissions, 
which  were  to  be  formed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  two  Governments.  The  first  of  these 
bodies  accomplished  its  work  successfully,  by 
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awarding  the  United  States  the  islands  in  the 
bay  of  Passamaquoddy.  The  third  commis- 
sion performed  its  duty  by  fixing  the  true 
boundary-line  from  the  intersection  of  the 
forty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude  with  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  western  point  of  Lake 
Huron.  To  the  second  commission  was  as- 
signed the  more  difficult  task  of  settling  the 
boundary  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence; and  this  work 
they  failed  to  accom- 
plish. 

Thus,  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years,  the 
boundary  of  the 
Uuited  States  on  the 
north-east  remained 
indeterminate.  At 
times  the  difficulty 
became  so  serious  as 
to  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  two  nations. 
Finally  the  whole 
matter  was  referred 
to  Lord  Ashburtou, 
acting  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  and 
Daniel  Webster,  the 
American  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  discussion  be- 
tween the  two  diplo- 
matists was  as  able  as 
the  subject  was  intri- 
cate. Finally  the 
boundary  was  def- 
initely established  as 
follows :  From  the 
mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Croix,  ascending 
that  stream  to  its  west- 
ern fountain ;  from 
that  fountain  due 

north,  to  the  St.  John's;  thence  with  that  river 
to  its  source  on  the  watershed  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  St.  Lawrence ;  thence  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  along  the  crest  of  the 
highlands,  to  the  north-western  source  of  the 
Connecticut;  and  thence  down  that  stream  to 
»nd  along  the  forty-fifth  parallel  to  the  St. 
t/awrence.  By  a  second  agreement  of  the 
commissioners,  the  boundary  was  established 


from  the  western  point  of  Lake  Huron,  through 
Lake  Superior,  to  the  north-western  extremity 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods;  thence— confirm- 
ing the  treaty  of  October,  1818 — southward 
to  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude;  and 
thence  with  that  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mount- 
Tins  important  settlement,  known  as 


ains. 


the  WEBSTER-ASHBUKTON  TREATY,  was  com- 
pleted on  the  9th  of  August,  1842,  and  was 


JOHN  TYLER. 

ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month. 

In  the  year  1843  a  peculiar  domestic  trouble 
arose  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  For  nearly 
two  centuries  the  government  of  that  Com- 
monwealth had  rested  upon  the  old  charter 
granted  by  Charles  II.  There  had  been  in 
Rhode  Island,  since  the  earlier  Colonial  times, 
a  certain  residue  of  loyalism  unfavorable  to 
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republican  institutions.  Among  other  things 
a  clause  in  the  ancient  charter  restricting  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  property-holders  of  a  cer- 
tain grade  still  kept  its  place.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  free  institutions  under  our  na- 
tional Government  the  spirit  of  democracy 
gained  the  ascendency,  and  the  proposition 
was  made  to  abolish  the  restriction  on  the 
suffrage  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 
The  event  showed  that  the  people  were-  al- 
most unanimous  for  the  change.  But  in 
respect  to  the  manner  of  making  the  same 
there  was  a  serious  division.  One  faction, 
known  as  the  Law  and  Order  party,  pro- 
ceeded, in  accordance  with  the  old  Constitu- 
tion, to  choose  Samuel  W.  King  as  Governor. 


BUNKER  HILL  MONUMENT. 


The  other  faction,  called  the  Suffrage  party, 
•acting  in  an  irregular  way,  elected  Thomas  W. 
Dorr. 

In  May  of  1842  both  parties  met  and  or- 
ganized their  rival  governments.  The  Law 
and  Order  party  undertook  to  suppress  the  fac- 
tion of  Dorr.  The  latter  in  turn  made  an  at- 
tempt to  capture  the  State  arsenal.  The 
militia  under  Governor  King's  officers,  how- 
ever, drove  the  assailants  away.  About  a 
month  later  the  adherents  of  Dorr  again  took 
up  arms;  but  this  time  they  were  dispersed  by 
a  detachment  of  national  troops,  which  had 
come  into  the  State.  Dorr  thereupon  fled 
from  Rhode  Island,  but  soon  afterwards  re- 
turned, when  he  was  caught,  tried  for  treason, 


convicted,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  He  was  offered  pardon  on  condition  of 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  established 
authorities.  This  he  stubbornly  refused  to  do, 
and  was  kept  in  confinement  until  June  of 
1845,  when  he  was  liberated  without  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  year  1842  was  completed  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument.  As  might  well  be  expected, 
the  event  called  forth  an  unbounded  enthu- 
siasm, not  only  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts, 
but  throughout  the  country.  The  foundation 
of  the  great  shaft  had  been  laid  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1825;  the  corner-stone  being  put  in 
place  by  the  venerable  Lafayette,  who  was 
then  visiting  in  the  United  States.  Daniel 
Webster,  at  this  time  young  in  years  and  fame, 
delivered  the  oration,  while  two  hundred  Rev- 
olutionary veterans — forty  of  them  survivors 
of  the  battle  fought  on  that  hill-crest  just  fifty 
years  before — gathered  with  the  throng  to  hear 
him.  But  the  work  of  erection  went  on 
slowly.  More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  were  expended,  and  seventeen 
years  elapsed,  before  the  grand  shaft  commem- 
orative of  the  heroes  living  and  dead  was  fin- 
ished. The  column  was  of  Quincy  granite, 
thirty-one  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  two  hun- 
red  and  twenty-one  feet  in  height.  The  dedi- 
cation was  postponed  until  the  next  succeed- 
ing anniversary  of  the  battle.  On  the  17th 
of  June,  1843,  an  immense  multitude  of  peo- 
ple, including  most  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  Republic  to  participate  in  the  cere- 
monies. Mr.  Webster,  now  full  of  years  and 
honors,  was  again  chosen  to  deliver  the  ad- 
dress. The  dedicatory  oration  was  one  of  the 
most  able  and  eloquent  ever  pronounced  in  the 
United  States.  New  luster  was  added  to  the 
fame  of  the  orator.  The  exercises  were  con- 
cluded with  a  public  dinner,  given  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  the  cradle  of  American  liberty. 

In  the  last  years  of  Tyler's  Administration 
the  State  of  New  York  was  the  scene  of  a  se- 
rious social  disturbance,  arising  from  certain 
disputed  land-titles,  and  going  back  in  its  ori- 
gin to  the  Dutch  occupation  of  New  Nether- 
land.  Until  the  year  1840,  the  descendants 
of  Van  Rensselaer,  one  of  the  old  Dutch  pa- 
troons,  had  held  n  claim  on  certain  lands  in 
the  counties  of  Rensselaor,  Columbia,  and  Del- 
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aware.  In  liquidation  of  this  claim,  they  had 
continued  to  receive  from  the  farmers  owning 
the  lands  ct»  oiin  trifling  rents.  But  at  length 
the  farmers  were  wearied  with  the  payment, 
and  rebelled.  From  1840  to  1844  the  ques- 
tion was  much  debated  in  the  Legislature  of 
New  York.  In  the  latter  year  the  Anti-rent 
party  became  so  bold  as  to  attack  those  of 
their  fellow-tenants  who  made  the  payments. 
The  paying  renters  were  coated  with  tar  and 
feathers,  and  driven  from  the  settlements.  Of- 
ficers were  sent  to  apprehend  the  rioters,  and 
them  they  killed.  Time  and  again  the  author- 
ities of  the  State  were  invoked  to  quell  the 
disturbances,  and  the  excitements  at  length 
subsided.  To  the  present  time,  however,  there 
has  never  been  any  formal  adjustment  of  the 
difficulty. 

To  the  same  epoch  of  our  history  belongs 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles  with  the  Mor- 
mons. The  latter,  under  the  leadership  of 
their  prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  made  their  first 
important  settlements  in  Jackson  County,  Mis- 
souri. Here  their  numbers  increased  to  fifteen 
hundred.  Elated  with  the  success  of  their 
colony,  they  began  to  say  that  the  great  West 
was  to  be  their  inheritance.  The  anti-Mormon 
people  of  the  surrounding  country  became  ex- 
cited, and  determined  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  neighbors.  The  militia  was  at  length 
called  out,  and  the  Mormons  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  State.  In  the  spring  of  1839  they 
crossed  the  Mississippi  into  Illinois,  and  on  a 
high  plateau  overlooking  the  river,  laid  out  a 
new  city,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Nauvoo,  meaning  The  Beautiful. 

Here  they  built  a  splendid  temple.     Again 


the  numbers  of  the  Saints  increased  by  addi- 
tions from  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  from  Europe.  The  settlement  at  length 
attained  :i  population  of  ten  thousand.  The 
rapid  increase  of  the  Mormons  and  their  pecul- 
iar principles  aroused  the  antagonism  of  the 
region  round  about,  and  the  two  parties  be- 
came hostile.  Some  laws  enacted  by  Smith's 
followers  were  contrary  to  the  statute  of  Illi- 
nois. The  Mormons  were  charged  with  certain 
thefts  and  murders,  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  courts  about  Nauvoo  were  powerless  to 
convict  the  criminals. 

With  the  rise  of  the  excitement  and  the  out- 
break of  violence,  Smith  and  his  brother  were 
arrested,  taken  to  Carthage,  and  put  in  jail. 
On  the  27th  of  June,  1844,  a  mob  gathered, 
broke  open  the  jail  doors,  and  killed  the  pris- 
oners. Hostilities  continued  during  the  sum- 
mer. In  the  following  year  the  charter  of 
Nauvoo  was  annulled  by  the  Legislature.  The 
Mormons  despaired  of  maintaining  their  foot- 
hold in  Illinois,  and  the  great  majority  deter- 
mined to  exile  themselves  beyond  the  limits  of 
civilization.  In  1846  they  began  their  march 
to  the  far  West.  In  September,  Nauvoo  was 
cannonaded  for  three  days,  and  the  remnant 
of  the  Mormons  who  had  remained  were  driven 
forth  to  join  their  companions  in  exile.  They 
came  up  with  the  main  company  at  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa.  Thence  they  dragged  themselves 
wearily  westward,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, reached  the  basin  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
and  founded  Utah  Territory.  Such  were  the 
beginnings  of  a  complication,  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  fifty  years,  has  not  yet  yielded 
to  the  force  of  logic,  or  the  logic  of  force. 


CHAPTER  cxxin.— MEXICAN  \VAR  AND  SIXTH 

DECADE. 


N  the  meantime,  a  still 
more  serious  agitation  had 
arisen  in  the  United 
States,  relative  to  the  Re- 
public of  Texas.  From 
1821  to  1836,  this  imperial 
country,  lying  between 
Louisiana  and  Mexico,  had  been  a  province  of 
the  latter  republic.  It  had  been  the  policy  of 


Spain,  and  of  Mexico  afterwards,  to  keep  Texaa 
uninhabited,  with  a  view  to  interposing  an  im- 
passable country  between  the  aggressive  Amer- 
ican race  and  the  Mexican  borders.  At  length, 
however,  a  large  land-grant  was  made  to  Moses 
Austin,  of  Connecticut,  on  condition  that  he 
would  settle  three  hundred  American  families 
within  the  limits  of  his  domain.  The  grant  was 
confirmed  to  his  son  Stephen,  with  the  privilege* 
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of  establishing  five  hundred  additional  families 
of  immigrants.  It  was  thus  .that  the  founda- 
tions of  English  civilization  were  laid  within 
the  borders  of  Texas. 

Owing  to  the  oppressive  policy  of  the  Mex- 
ican Government,  and  perhaps  to  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the  Texaus  themselves,  the 
latter,  in  the  year  1835,  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion.  War  broke  out  between  the  parent 
State  and  the  revolted  province.  Many  ad- 
venturers and  some  heroes  from  the  United 
States  rushed  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  es- 
poused the  Texan  cause.  In  the  first  battle, 
fought  at  Gonzales,  a  thousand  Mexicans  were 
defeated  by  a  Texan  force  of  half  the  number. 
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On  the  sixth  of  March,  1836,  a  Texan  fort 
called  the  Alamo  was  surrounded  by  a  Mexi- 
can army  of  eight  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  Santa  Anna,  President  of  Mexico. 
The  feeble  garrison,  after  a  heroic  defense, 
was  overpowered  and  massacred,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  atrocity.  Here  the  daring 
David  Crockett,  an  ex-Congressman  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  a  famous  hunter  of  beasts  and 
men,  was  killed.  In  the  following  month  was 
fought  the  decisive  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in 
which  a  small  American  army,  commanded 
by  General  Sam  Houston,  annihilated  the 
hosts  of  Santa  Anna,  and  achieved  the  freedom 
of  Texas  at  a  blow.  The  independence  of  the 


new  State  was  acknowledged  by  the  United1 
States,  by  Great  Britain,  and  by  France. 

From  the  first  there  was  an  ulterior  object 
on  the  part  of  the  Texaus  to  gain  admission  into 
the  American  Union.  No  sooner  had  they 
become  independent  than  they  applied  for  a 
place  as  a  State  in  our  Republic.  At  first 
the  proposition  was  declined  by  President 
Van  Buren,  who  feared  a  war  with  Mexico. 
In  the  last  year  of  Tyler's  Administration  the 
question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 
again  agitated.  The  population  of  that  Re- 
public had  now  increased  to  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  souls.  The  territory  em- 
braced an  area  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  thousand  square  miles,  a  domain  more- 
than  five  times  as  great  as  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  like  annexing  an  empire. 

The  issue  here  presented  became  political 
in  its  bearing.  It  was  the  great  question  on 
which  the  people  divided  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  1844.  Nor  will  the  thoughtful 
reader,  nearing  the  close  of  the  century,  fail 
to  discern  in  this  old  question  of  annexation 
the  profound  problem  of  slavery.  Freedom 
and  the  free  States  had  found  a  vent  in  the 
North-west,  looking  even  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  to  the  Pacific  ;  but  slavery  and 
the  slave  States  seemed  to  be  hampered  on  the 
south-west.  Would  not  Texas  open  to  the 
"peculiar  institution"  a  field  as  broad  and 
promising  as  that  possessed  by  the  Northern 
States?  Could  not  the  equipoise  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  Union  be  thus  maintained? 

In  all  this  we  may  see  the  bottom  reason 
why  the  people  of  the  South  as  a  rule  favored 
the  annexation,  and  why  the  proposition  waa 
received  with  much  coldness  in  the  North. 
Again,  the  project  was  favored  by  the  Demo- 
crats and  opposed  by  the  Whigs ;  so  that  here 
we  have  the  beginning  of  that  sectionalism  in 
partv  politics  which  has  not  yet  disappeared 
from  the  nation.  At  this  time  the  two  par- 
ties were  nearly  equally  matched  in  strength, 
and  the  contest  of  1844  surpassed  in  excite- 
ment anything  which  had  hitherto  been  known 
in  the  country.  James  K.  Polk,  of  Ten- 
nessee, was  put  forward  as  the  Democratic 
candidate,  while  the  Whigs  chose  their  favor- 
ite leader,  Henry  Clay.  The  former  was. 
elected,  and  the  hope  of  the  latter  of  reaching 
the  Presidency  was  forever  eclipsed.  For 
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Vice-President,  George  51.  Dallas,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  chosen. 

An  incident  of  these  days  is  worthy  of 
special  mention.  On  the  29th  of  May,  1844, 
the  news  of  the  nomination  of  Polk  was  sent 
to  Washington  City  from  Baltimore  by  the 
magnetic  telegraph.  It  was  the  first  despatch 
ever  so  transmitted,  and  the  event  marks  an 
era  in  the  history  of  civilization.  The  in- 
ventor of  the  telegraph,  which  has  revolu- 
tionized the  method  of  transmitting  informa- 
tion and  introduced  a  new  epoch  in  history, 
was  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  of  5Iassa- 
chusetts.  The  magnetic  principle  on 
which  the  invention  depends  had  been 
known  since  1774,  but  Professor  5Iorse 
was  the  first  to  apply  that  principle  to 
the  benefit  of  men.  He  began  his  ex- 
periments in  1832,  and  five  years  later 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  patent  on  his 
invention.  He  had,  in  the  meantime,  to 
contend  with  every  species  of  prejudice 
and  ignorance  which  the  low  grade  of 
human  intelligence  could  produce.  After 
the  issuance  of  the  patent  there  was  a  long 
delay,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  day 
of  the  session  of  Congress  in  1843  that 
he  obtained  an  appropriation  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  With  that  appropria- 
tion was  constructed,  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  the  first  telegraphic  line 
in  the  world.  Perhaps  no  other  single  in- 
vention has  exercised  a  more  beneficent 
influence  on  the  welfare,  advancement, 
and  happiness  of  mankind. 

With  the  convening  ot'  Congress  in  De- 
cember, 1844,  the  proposition  to  admit 
Texas  into  the  Union  was  formally  brought 
forward.  During  the  winter  the  question  was 
constantly  debated,  and  on  the  1st  of  March  the 
bill  for  annexation  was  passed.  The  President 
immediately  gave  his  assent,  and  the  Lone  Star 
took  its  place  in  the  constellation  of  American 
States.  On  the  day  before  the  inauguration 
of  Polk,  bills  for  the  admission  of  Florida  and 
Iowa  were  also  signed  ;  but  the  latter  State, 
the  twenty-ninth  member  of  the  Union,  was 
not  formally  admitted  until  the  following  year. 

James  Knox  Polk  was  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  born  November  2,  1795.  At  the 
age  of  eleven  he  removed  with  his  father  to 
Tennessee,  In  1818  he  was  graduated  from 


the  University  of  North  Carolina.  In  the 
years  of  his  earlier  manhood  he  was  the  pro- 
tigi  of  Andrew  Jackson.  His  first  public 
office  was  a  membership  in  the  Legislature  of 
the  State.  He  was  afterwards  elected  to  Con- 
gress, where  he  served  as  member  and  Speaker 
for  fourteen  years.  In  1839  he  was  chosen 
governor  of  Tennessee,  and  from  that  position 
was  called,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-nine,  to 
the  Presidential  chair.  At  the  head  of  the 
new  Cabinet  was  placed  James  Buchanan,  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  an  office  requiring  high 
abilities;  for  the  threatening  question  with 
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Mexico  came  at  once  to  a  crisis.  As  soon  as 
the  resolution  to  annex  Texas  was  adopted  by 
Congress,  Almonte,  the  5Iexican  Minister  at 
Washington,  demanded  his  passports,  and  in- 
dignantly left  the  country. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1845.  the  Act  of  An- 
nexation was  ratified  by  the  Legislature  of 
Texas,  and  the  union  was  an  accomplished  fact. 
But  the  Texan  authorities  knew  well  the 
course  which  the  Government  of  5Iexico  would 
pursue.  A  deputation  was  sent  at  once  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  requesting  that 
an  army  be  immediately  despatched  for  the 
protection  of  the  new  State.  It  was  in  obe- 
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dience  to  this  petition  that  General  Zachary 
Taylor  was  ordered  to  march  from  Camp  Jes- 
sup,  in  Western  Louisiana,  to  occupy  Texas. 

The  real  question  at  issue  between  that 
State  and  Mexico  was  one  of  boundaries. 
Perhaps  the  bare  fact  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States  would  have  been 
borne  by  the  Mexican  Kepublic,  if  she  could 
have  dictated  the  boundary-line  between  her 
own  territories  and  those  of  Texas.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  quarrel  had  been  laid  as  early  as 
the  Mexican  Revolution  of  1821.  By  that 
event  Mexico  had  shaken  off  her  dependence 
on  Spain,  and  had  rearranged  her  civil  admin- 
istration to  suit  herself.  In  doing  so  she  had 
united  in  one  the  two  provinces  of  Coahuila 
and  Texas.  These  were  the  frontier  Mexican 
States  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Over  the 
united  provinces  she  had  established  a  common 
government,  and  this  government  was  main- 
tained until  the  Texan  Rebellion  of  1836. 
Texas,  being  successful  in  that  struggle  with 
Mexico,  naturally  claimed  that  her  own  inde- 
pendence, so  achieved,  carried  with  it  the  in- 
dependence of  Coahuila,  and  that  therefore  the 
territory  of  the  latter  province  became,  by  the 
act  of  revolution,  an  integral  part  of  the  new 
Texan  Republic. 

The  same  views  were  held  by  the  people  of 
Coahuila.  The  joint  Legislature  of  that  pro- 
vince and  of  Texas  passed  a  statute,  in  De- 
cember of  1836,  declaring  the  integrity  of  the 
two  States,  under  the  name  of  Texas.  Mexico, 
however,  insisted  that  Texas  only,  and  not 
Coahuila,  had  revolted  against  her  authority, 
and  that  therefore  the  latter  State  was  still 
rightfully  a  part  of  the  Mexican  dominions. 

It  thus  happened  that  Texas,  now  a  State 
in  the  American  Union,  claimed  the  Rio 
Grande  as  the  western  limit,  while  Mexico 
was  determined  to  have  the  Nueces  as  the  sep- 
arating line.  The  territory  between  the  two 
rivers  was  in  dispute.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  made  a  proposal  to  have  the 
difficulty  settled  by  negotiation,  but  Mexico 
scornfully  refused.  The  refusal  was  construed 
by  the  Americans  as  a  virtual  confession  that 
the  Mexican  Government  was  in  the  wrong, 
and,  upon  this  conviction,  continued  to  claim 
the  Rio  Grande  as  the  true  boundary.  In- 
structions were  sent  to  General  Taylor  to  ad- 
vance his  army  as  near  to  that  river  as  cir- 


cumstances would  warrant,  and  to  hold  it 
against  aggression.  Under  these  orders  the 
American  army  was  moved  forward  to  Corpus 
Christi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces,  where  a 
camp  was  established;  and  there  Taylor  con- 
centrated his  forces  to  the  number  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred  men.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  year  1845- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  a 
critical  step  was  taken.  General  Taylor  was 
ordered  to  move  forward  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  was  known  that  the  Mexican  Government 
had  resolved  not  to  receive  an  American  am- 
bassador sent  thither  to  negotiate  a  settlement. 
It  was  also  learned  that  a  Mexican  army  had 
been  gathered  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Re- 
public for  the  invasion  of  Texas,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  occupy  the  disputed  territory  between 
the  two  rivers.  On  the  8th  of  March  the 
American  army  was  thrown  forward  from 
Corpus  Christi  to  Point  Isabel,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  At  that  place  Taylor  established 
a  d6pot  of  supplies,  and  thence  pressed  for- 
ward to  the  Rio  Grande.  He  arrived  at  that 
river  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth,  and 
took  a  station  at  the  town  of  Matamoras, 
where  he  erected  a  fortress,  named  Fort 
Brown. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  General  Arista,  who 
had  arrived  at  Matamoras  on  the  day  before 
Taylor's  approach,  and  had  taken  corumard 
of  the  Mexican  forces  on  the  frontier,  notified 
the  American  commander  that  hostilities  had 
begun.  On  that  day  a  company  of  American 
dragoons,  under  command  of  Captain  Thorn- 
ton, was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Mexicans  who 
had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  into  the  disputed 
territory.  The  Americans  lost  sixteen  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render. 

Such  was  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  While 
the  troop  of  Mexicans  just  referred  to  crossed 
the  river  above  the  American  camp,  other 
bodies  made  a  crossing  below,  and  threatened 
Taylor's  communications.  That  General,  fear- 
ing for  his  supplies  at  Point  Isabel,  hastened 
to  the  place  and  strengthened  the  defenses. 
The  fort  opposite  Matamoras  was  left  under 
command  of  Major  Brown,  with  a  garrison  of 
three  hundred  men.  The  return  of  Taylor  to 
Point  Isabel  was  witnessed  by  the  Mexicans 
across  the  river,  who  supposed  the  Americans 
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were  retreating  from  the  country.  Great  ju- 
bilation ensued.  The  Republican  Monitor,  a 
Mexican  newspaper  of  Matamoras,  published 
a  flaming  editorial,  declaring  that  the  cow- 
ardly invaders  of  Mexico  had  fled,  like  a  gang 
of  poltroons,  to  the  sea-coast,  and  were  using 
every  exertion  to  get  out  of  the  country  be- 
fore the  thunderbolt  of  Mexican  vengeance 
should  fall  upon  them.  Arista  himself  shared 
the  common  delusion,  believing  that  the 
Americans  had  receded  from  the  contest,  and 
that  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  bombard 
Fort  Brown  in  order  to  end  the  war. 

In  the  mean  time  Taylor  had  strengthened 
his  situation  at  Point  Isabel,  and  set  out  with 
trains  and  an  army  of  two  thousand  men  to 
return  to  Fort 
Brown.  The  Mex- 
icans had  now,  to 
the  number  of  six 
thousand,  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande 
and  taken  posses- 
sion of  Palo  Alto. 
This  place  lay  di- 
rectly in  Taylor's 
route.  At  noon, 
on  the  8th  of  May, 
the  Americans 
came  up,  and  the 
battle  was  opened. 
A  severe  engage- 
ment ensued,  last- 
ing five  hours,  in 
which  the  Mexi- 
cans were  driven  from  the  field,  with  the  loss  of 
a  hundred  men.  The  American  artillery  was 
specially  efficient.  It  was  observed  from  the  first 
that  the  fighting  of  the  Mexicans  was  clumsy 
and  ineffectual.  Four  Americans  were  killed 
and  forty  wounded,  among  the  former  the 
gallant  Major  Ringgold,  of  the  artillery. 

The  battle  of  Palo  Alto  was  indecisive. 
On  the  following  day  General  Taylor  took  up 
his  march  for  Fort  Brown.  Within  three 
miles  of  that  place  he  again  came  upon  the 
Mexicans,  who  had  rallied  in  full  force  to  dis- 
pute his  advance.  The  place  selected  for 
their  second  battle  was  called  Resaca  de  la 
Palma.  Here  an  old  river-bed,  dry  and  over- 
grown with  cactus,  lay  across  the  road  along 

which   the  Americans  were  advancing.     The 
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Mexican  artillery  was  planted  to  command 
the  approach,  and  for  a  while  the  American 
lines  were  severely  galled.  A  charge  was  or- 
dered, however,  under  Captain  May,  who 
commanded  the  dragoons.  The  Mexican  bat- 
teries were  captured,  and  General  La  Vega 
was  taken  at  the  guns.  The  Mexicans,  aban- 
doning their  batteries,  flung  away  their  ac- 
coutrements and  fled.  Nor  did  they  pause 
until  they  had  put  the  Rio  Grande  between 
themselves  and  their  pursuers.  General  Tay- 
lor again  took  up  his  march,  and  reached  Fort 
Brown  without  further  molestation.  He  found 
that  that  place  had  been  constantly  bombarded 
from  Matamoras  during  his  absence.  A  brave 
defense  had  been  made,  but  Major  Brown,  the 
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commandant,  had  fallen.  Such  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Mexican  War,  a  struggle  des- 
tined to  be  replete  with  disasters  to  the  Mex- 
icans and  with  victories  to  the  American  forces. 
The  news  of  what  was  done  on  the  Rio 
Grande  carried  wild  excitement  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  war  spirit  flamed 
high.  Even  party  dissensions  were  for  a 
while  hushed,  and  Whigs  and  Democrats  alike 
rushed  forward  to  fill  the  ranks.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  a  message  to  Congress,  threw  the 
onus  of  the  conflict  on  the  lawless  soldiery  of 
Mexico,  alleging  that  they  had  shed  the  blood 
of  American  soldiers  on  American  soil.  Con- 
gress promptly  responded,  and  on  the  llth  of 
May,  1846,  declared  that  "war  already  ex- 
isted by  the  act  of  the  Mexican  Government." 
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Ten  millions  of  dollars  were  promptly  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  and  he  was 
authorized  to  accept  the  services  of  fifty  thou- 
sand volunteers.  In  all  the  States  war  meet- 
ings were  held,  and  such  was  the  zeal  for 
the  conflict  that  three  hundred  thousand  men 
are  said  to  have  offered  themselves  for  the 
service. 

A  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico  was 
made  by  General  Scott,  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  army.  The  American  forces  were  or- 
ganized in  three  divisions :  the  ARMY  OF  THE 
WEST,  under  General  Kearney,  to  cross  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  conquer  the  northern 
Mexican  provinces;  the  ARMY  OF  THE  CEN- 
TER, under  General  Scott  himself,  to  march 
from  the  Gulf  coast  into  the  heart  of  the  en- 
emy's country;  and  the  ARMY  OF  OCCUPA- 
TION, commanded  by  General  Taylor,  to  sub- 
due and  hold  the  districts  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

To  General  Wool  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
mustering  in  the  volunteers.  By  midsummer 
he  had  succeeded  in  despatching  to  General 
Taylor  a  force  of  nine  thousand  men.  He 
then  established  his  head-quarters  and  camp  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  from  which  point  he 
sent  forward  the  various  divisions  of  recruits 
to  the  field.  Meanwhile  active  operations  had 
been  resumed  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Ten  days 
after  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Gen- 
eral Taylor  crossed  the  river  and  captured 
Matamoras.  He  then  began  his  march  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  into  the  interior.  The 
Mexicans  had  now  felt  the  impact  of  Amer- 
ican metal,  and  grew  wary  of  their  antago- 
nists. They  fell  back  to  the  old  town  of 
Monterey,  which  place  they  fortified,  and 
against  which  Taylor  now  began  to  advance. 
The  latter,  however,  was  unable  to  leave  the 
Rio  Grande  with  the  weak  army  under  his 
command,  and  was  obliged  to  tarry  until 
August  before  his  forces  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  justify  the  advance.  At  the  latter 
date  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  over  six 
thousand  men,  and  proceeded  against  Mon- 
terey. He  reached  the  place  on  the  19th  of 
September,  and  immediately  began  an  in- 
vestment. 

Monterey  was  held  by  a  Mexican  army  of 
ten  thousand  men,  under  General  Ampudia, 
\>ut  the  small  American  force  besieged  the 
place  with  great  vigor.  On  the  21st  of  the 


month  an  assault  was  made,  in  which  the 
Americans,  led  by  General  Worth,  carried  the 
heights  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  Here  was- 
situated  the  Bishop's  Palace,  a  strong  building 
commanding  the  entrance  to  Monterey;  but 
the  place  was  carried  on  the  22d  of  September. 
On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  Monterey  was  as- 
sailed in  front  by  the  divisions  of  Generals- 
Quitman  and  Butler.  The  American  storm- 
ing parties  charged  irresistibly  into  the  streets,  . 
and  reached  the  Grand  Plaza,  or  public  square. 
In  a  short  time  they  hoisted  the  flag  of  the 
Union,  and  then  routed  the  Mexican  forces 
from  the  buildings  in  which  they  had  taken 
refuge.  They  broke  open  doors,  charged  up 
dark  stairways,  traversed  the  flat  roofs  of  the 
houses,  and  drove  the  enemy  to  an  igno- 
minious surrender.  Ampudia,  however,  was 
granted  the  honors  of  war,  on  condition  that 
he  vacate  the  city,  which  he  did  on  the  mor- 
row. The  news  of  this  signal  victory  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  and  his  army  still  further  aroused 
the  enthusiasm  and  war  spirit  of  the  American 
people. 

After  the  taking  of  Monterey,  news  was 
carried  by  the  Mexicans  to  Taylor  that  nego- 
tiations for  peace  were  in  progress  at  the  cap- 
ital. He  accordingly  agreed  to  an  armistice 
of  eight  weeks,  during  which  hostilities  should 
cease  by  both  parties.  But  the  matter  was  a- 
mere  ruse  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  They 
desired  to  gain  time  for  warlike  preparations. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  celebrated 
General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  was 
called  home  from  Havana,  where  he  had  been 
living  in  exile.  He  was  at  once  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  country  and  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Mexican  armies. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  a  force  of 
twenty  thousand  Mexicans  was  raised  and  sent 
into  the  field.  When  the  armistice  had  expired, 
General  Taylor  again  moved  forward.  On  the 
15th  of  November  the  town  of  Saltillo,  seventy 
miles  south-west  from  Monterey,  was  captured 
by  the  Americans  under  General  Worth.  Soon 
afterwards,  Victoria,  a  city  of  Tamaulipas,  was 
taken  by  a  division  under  General  Robert 
Patterson.  To  that  place  General  Butler 
pressed  forward  from  Monterey,  on  a  march 
against  Tampico.  The  latter  place  had,  how- 
ever, in  the  meantime,  capitulated  to  Captain 
Conner,  commander  of  an  American  flotilla. 
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General  Wool  now  set  forward  in  person  from 
San  Antonio,  Texas;  entered  Mexico,  and  took 
a  position  within  supporting  distance  of  Mon- 
terey. General  Scott  arrived  at  this  juncture, 
and  assumed  the  conimand-in-chief  of  the 
American  armies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Army  of  the  West, 
under  General  Kearney,  had  set  out  for  the 
conquest  of  New  Mexico  and  California.  After 
a  long,  wearisome  march,  this  division  reached 
Santa  Fe",  and  on  the  18th  of  August  captured 


On  that  far  coast  stirring  events  had  mean- 
while happened.  For  four  years  Colonel  John 
C.  Fremont  had  been  exploring  the  region 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  had  hoisted 
the  American  flag  on  the  highest  peak  of  that 
great  range,  and  then  set  out  for  Salt  Lake, 
and  afterwards  for  Oregon.  From  the  latter 
territory  he  turned  southward  into  California, 
where,  on  arriving,  he  received  despatches  in- 
forming him  of  the  impending  war  with  Mexico. 
The  great  adventurer  thereupon  assumed  all 


FREMONT  IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


and  garrisoned  the  city.  There  was  no  further 
resistance  within  the  limits  of  New  Mexico. 
From  Santa  Fe  as  a  base,  General  Kearney, 
with  a  body  of  four  hundred  dragoons,  set  out 
on  his  march  to  the  Pacific  coast.  After  pro- 
ceeding three  hundred  miles,  he  was  joined  by 
the  famous  Kit  Carson,  who  brought  him  in- 
telligence that  California  had  been  already 
subdued.  Kearney  thereupon  sent  back  the 
larger  part  of  his  forces,  and  with  only  a  hun- 
dred men,  made  his  way  to  the  Pacific 


responsibilities,  and  began  to  arouse  the  Amer- 
ican residents  of  California  to  a  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  Mexico.  In  this  work 
he  was  successful.  The  frontiersmen  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  gathered  around  his  stand- 
ard, and  the  campaign  was  undertaken  against 
the  Mexican  authorities.  In  several  minor 
engagements  the  Americans  were  uniformly 
successful,  and  the  authority  of  Fremont  was 
rapidly  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
Upper  and  Central  California, 
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While  these  events  were  happening  in  the 
North-west,  Commodore  Sloat,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Navy,  had  undertaken  a  similar  work  in 
the  South.  Arriving  at  the  town  of  Mon- 
terey, on  the  coast,  about  eighty  miles  south 
of  San  Francisco,  he  captured  the  place.  At 
the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State,  Com- 
modore Stockton  captured  San  Diego,  and  then 
assumed  command  of  the  Pacific  Squadron. 
It  was  the  news  of  these  events  which  inspired 
Fremont  to  exertions  in  the  North  and  Center. 
He  hoisted  the  American  flag  everywhere; 
joined  Sloat  and  Stockton,  and  advanced 
against  Los  Angeles,  which  was  taken  with 
little  opposition. 


GENERAL  TAYLOR  COMMANDING   AT  Bl'F.NA    VISTA. 


Before  the  end  of  the  summer,  California 
was  conquered.  In  November,  General  Kear- 
ney, with  a  hundred  dragoons,  arrived,  and 
joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Fremont  and 
Stockton.  About  a  month  later  the  Mexicans, 
seeing  the  meagreness  of  the  forces  by  which 
they  had  been  overawed,  rose  in  rebellion,  and 
the  Americans  were  obliged  to  take  the  field. 
On  the  8th  of  January,  1847,  a  decisive  battle 
was  fought  at  San  Gabriel,  in  which  the  Mex- 
icans were  completely  defeated,  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  established  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  Thus  was  the  imperial  domain 
of  California  wrested  from  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment by  a  handful  of  courageous  adven- 


turers, marching  from  place  to  place  with  thei'r 
lives  in  their  hands. 

On  leaving  New  Mexico,  Kearney  had  left 
behind  Colonel  Doniphan  in  command  of  the 
American  forces.  He,  too,  became  an  adven- 
turer. With  a  body  of  seven  hundred  men, 
he  marched  across  the  enemy's  country  from 
Santa  Fe  en  route  to  Saltillo,  a  distance  of 
more  than  eight  hundred  miles.  On  arriving 
at  the  Rio  Grande,  he  fought  a  battle  with 
the  Mexicans,  on  Christmas  day,  at  Bracito. 
He  then  crossed  the  river,  captured  El  Paso, 
and  in  two  months  pressed. his  way  to  within 
twenty  miles  of  Chihuahua.  On  the  banks  of 
Sacramento  Creek  he  met  the  Mexicans  in 
overwhelming  numbers, 
and  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, inflicted  upon 
them  a  disastrous  defeat. 
He  then  marched  un- 
opposed into  Chihuahua, 
a  city  of  more  than  forty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and 
finally  reached  the  di- 
vision of  General  Wool 
in  safety. 

Meanwhile  General 
Scott,  on  his  arrival  in 
Mexico,  had  drawn  down 
the  river  a  large  part  of 
the  Army  of  Occupation, 
to  join  him  on  the  Gulf, 
for  the  conquest  of  the 
Mexican  capital.  After 
the  withdrawal  of  these 
troops  from  Taylor,  and 
while  the  remainder  were 

left  in  an  exposed  condition,  Santa  Anna, 
perceiving  his  advantage,  immediately  moved 
against  Taylor  with  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  The  American  General  was  able 
to  oppose  to  this  tremendous  force  not  more 
than  six  thousand  men.  After  furnishing 
garrisons  for  Saltillo  and  Monterey,  Taylor's 
effective  forces  in  the  field  amounted  to  but 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  men  ;  but  with 
this  small  and  resolute  army  he  marched  out 
boldly  to  meet  the  Mexicans.  A  favorable 
battle-ground  was  chosen  at  Buena  Vista,  four 
miles  south  of  Saltillo.  Here  Taylor  posted 
his  army,  and  awaited  the  onset. 

On  the  22d  of  February  the  Mexicans  came 
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pouring  through  the  gorges  and  over  the  hills, 
from  the  direction  of  Sail  Luis  Potosi.  On 
approaching,  Santa  Anna  demanded  a  sur- 
render, but  was  met  with  defiance.  The  real 
battle  began  on  the  morning  of  the  23d. 
The  Mexicans  first  attempted  to  outflank  the 
American  position,  but  the  attempt  was 
tlnvarted  by  the  troops  of  Illinois.  A  heavy 
division  was  next  thrown  against  the  Amer- 
ican center,  but  this  attempt  was  also  repelled, 
chiefly  by  the  effectiveness  of  Captain  Wash- 
ington's artillery.  The  Mexicans  then  fell  with 


with  volleys  of  grape-shot.  A  successful 
charge  was  then  made  by  the  American  cav- 
alry, in  which  the  losses  were  severe.  Against 
tremendous  odds  the  battle  was  fairly  won. 
On  the  following  night  the  Mexicans,  having 
lost  nearly  two  thousand  men,  made  a  precip- 
itate retreat.  The  American  loss  amounted,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-six.  This  was,  however,  the 
last  of  General  Taylor's  battles.  He  soon 
after  left  the  field  and  returned  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  was  received  with  great  en- 


BOMBARDMENT    OF  SAN   JUAN  P'ULLOA.. 


great  force  on  the  American  left,  where  the 
Second  Regiment  of  Indianians,  acting  under 
a  mistaken  order,  gave  way,  and  the  army 
was  for  a  while  in  peril;  but  the  troops  of 
Kentucky  and  Mississippi  were  rallied  to  the 
breach ;  the  men  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  came 
bravely  to  the  support,  and  the  onset  of  the 
enemy  was  again  hurled  back.  In  the  crisis 
of  the  struggle  the  Mexicans  made  a  furious 
charge  upon  the  batteries  of  Captain  Rrngg; 
but  the  gunners  stood  to  their  work,  and  the 
columns  of  Mexican  lancers  were  scattered 


thnsinsm.     He  was  indeed,  in  the  popular  es- 
timation, the  hero  of  the  war. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1847,  General  Scott, 
having  collected  a  compact  army  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  landed  to  the  south  of  Vera 
Crux,  and  entered  upon  the  last  campaign  of 
the  war.  In  three  days  Yera  Cruz  was  in- 
vested. Batteries  were  opened  at  a  distance 
of  eight  hundred  yards,  and  a  cannonade  was  be- 
gun. On  the  water  side,  Vera  Cruz  was  defended 
by  tho  celebrated  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa, 
which  had  been  erected  by  Spain  in  the  early 
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part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  a  cost  of 
four  million  dollars.  For  four  days  the  place 
was  stormed  with  shot  and  shell  from  the  fleet 
of  Commodore  Conner  and  the  laud  batteries 
which  Scott  had  planted  on  the  shore.  Life 
and  property  were  swept  away  in  a  common 
ruin.  The  Americans  were  on  the  evf  of  as- 
saulting the  town,  when  the  humbled  authori- 
ties came  out  and  surrendered. 

Thus  was  opened  a  route  for  the  American 
advance  from  the  coast  to  the  capital.  On  the 
8th  of  April  the  first  division,  under  General 
Twiggs,  set  out  on  the  road  to  Jalapa.  Gen- 
eral Scott,  at  the  head  of  the  main  army,  kn- 


WINFIELD  SCOTT. 


mediately  followed.  For  several  days  the 
forces  moved  forward  without  serious  opposi- 
tion, but  on  the  12th  of  the  month  the  Amer- 
icans came  upon  Santa  Anna,  with  an  army 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  strongly  posted  on 
the  heights  and  rocky  pass  of  Cerro  Gordo. 
The  position  appeared  impregnable ;  but  unless 
it  should  be  carried,  further  advance  was  an 
impossibility.  The  army  was  accordingly  ar- 
ranged for  an  assault,  which  by  all  the  rules 
of  war  promised  only  disaster  and  ruin  ;  but 
such  was  the  spirit  and  impetuosity  of  the 
troops  that  the  General  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  the  risk.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th 
Of  April  the  attack  was  made,  and  before 


noonday  every  position  of  the  Mexicans  was 
successfully  stormed.  They  were  hurled  from 
their  fortifications  and  driven  into  a  precip- 
itate rout.  Nearly  three  thousand  prisoners 
were  captured,  together  with  forty-three  pieces 
of  bronze  artillery,  five  thousand  muskets,  and 
accoutrements  enough  to  supply  an  army. 
The  American  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  thirty-one ; 
that  of  the  Mexicans  to  fully  a  thousand. 
Santa  Anna  barely  escaped  with  his  lite, 
leaving  behind  his  private  papers  and  his 
wooden  leg ! 

The  way  thus  opened,  the  victorious  army 
pressed  onward  to  Jalapa.  On  the  22d  of  the 
month  the  strong  castle  of  Perote,  crowning 
the  peak  of  the  Cordilleras,  was  taken  without 
resistance.  Here  the  Americans  captured  an- 
other park  of  artillery  and  a  vast  amount  of 
warlike  stores.  From  this  point  General  Scott 
turned  to  the  south,  and  led  his  army  against 
the  ancient  and  sacred  city  of  Puebla 
Though  the  place  contained  a  population  of 
eighty  thousand,  no  defense  was  made  or  at- 
tempted. It  is  one  of  the  striking  episodes  of 
modern  history  that  a  handful  of  invaders', 
two  thousand  miles  from  their  homes,  should 
thus  march  unopposed  through  the  gates  of  a 
great  foreign  city.  On  the  15th  of  May  the 
army  was  quartered  in  Puebla.  General  Scott 
now  found  his  forces  reduced  to  five  thousand 
men,  and  deemed  it  prudent  to  pause  until  re- 
inforcements could  reach  him  from  Vera  Cruz. 

At  this  juncture  negotiations  were  again 
attempted ;  but  the  foolish  hardihood  of  the 
Mexicans  prevented  satisfactory  results.  By 
midsummer  General  Scott's  reinforcements  ar- 
rived, swelling  his  numbers  to  eleven  thousand 
men.  Leaving  a  small  garrison  in  Puebla,  he 
set  out,  on  the  7th  of  August,  on  his  march 
for  the  capital.  The  route  now  lay  over  the 
crest  of  the  Cordilleras.  Strong  resistance 
had  been  expected  in  the  passes  of  the  mount- 
ains; but  the  advance  was  unopposed,  and  the 
American  army,  sweeping  over  the  heights, 
looked  down  on  the  valley  of  Mexico.  Never 
had  a  soldiery  in  a  foreign  land  beheld  a 
grander  scene.  Clear  to  the  horizon  stretched 
a  most  living  landscape  of  green  fields,  vil- 
lages, and  lakes — a  picture  too  beautiful  to  be 
torn  with  the  dread  enginery  of  war. 

Fifteen    miles    from    the    capital    lay   the 
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town  of  Ayotla.  To  this  place  the  army  now 
pressed  forward,  descending  from  the  mount- 
ains. Thus  far  the  march  had  been  along  the 
great  national  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico. 
The  remainder  of  the  route,  however,  was 
occupied  with  fortifications  both  natural  and 
artificial,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  continue 
the  direct  march  further.  The  army  accord- 
ingly wheeled  to  the  south  from  Ayotla, 
around  lake  Chalco,  and  thence  westward  to 
San  Augustine.  By  this  means  the  army  was 
brought  within  ten  miles  of  the  capital. 
From  San  Augustine  the  approaches  to  the 
city  were  by  long  causeways  across  marshes 
and  the  beds  of  bygone  lakes.  At  the  ends  of 
these  causeways  were  massive  gates,  strongly 
defended.  To  the  left  of  the  line  of  march 
were  the  almost  inaccessible  positions  of  Con- 
treras,  San  Antonio,  and  Molino  del  Rey.  To 
the  front  and  beyond  the  marshes,  and  closer 
to  the  city,  lay  the  powerful  bulwarks  of 
Churubusco  and  Chapultepec.  The  latter  was 
a  castle  of  great  strength,  and  seemed  impreg- 
nable. These  various  outposts  of  the  city 
were  occupied  by  Santa  Anna,  with  a  force 
of  fully  thirty  thousand  Mexicans.  The  army 
of  General  Scott  was  not  one-third  as  great  in 
numbers,  and  yet  with  this  small  force  he  -con- 
tinued to  press  on  against  the  capital. 

The  first  assaults  were  made  on  the  19th 
of  August,  by  Generals  Pillow  and  Twiggs,  at 
Contreras.  About  night-fall  the  line  of  com- 
munications between  this  fortress  and  Santa 
Anna's  army  was  cut,  and  in  the  darkness  of 
the  following  night  an  assailing  column,  led  by 
General  Persifer  F.  Smith,  moved  against  the 
enemy's  position.  The  attack  was  delayed 
until  sunrise,  but  at  that  hour  the  American 
column  rushed  forward  with  impetuosity,  and 
six  thousand  Mexicans  were  driven  in  rout  and 
confusion  from  the  fortifications.  The  Amer- 
ican division  numbered  fewer  than  four  thou- 
sand. This  was  the  first  victory  of  the  mem- 
orable 20th  of  August.  A  few  hours  later 
General  Worth  advanced  on  San  Antonio, 
compelled  tin  evacuation  of  the  place,  and 
routed  tho  flying  garrison.  This  was  the  teeond 
victory.  Almost  at  the  same  time  General 
Pillow  led  a  column  against  one  of  the  heights 
of  Churubusco.  Here  the  Mexicans  had  con- 
centrated in  great  force;  but  after  a  terrible 
assault  the  position  was  taken  by  storm,  and 


the  enemy  scattered  like  chaff.  This  was  the 
third  triumph.  The  division  of  General  Twiggs 
i  added  a  fourth  victory  by  storming  and  hold- 
ing another  height  of  Churubusco,  while  the 
jiff  It  aud  last  was  achieved  by  Generals  Shields 
and  Pierce.  The  latter  confronted  Santa 
Anna,  who  was  coming  with  a  large  army  to 
reinforce  his  garrisons,  and  turned  him  back 
with  large  losses.  The  whole  of  the  Mexican 
army  was  now  driven  into  the  fortifications  of 
Chapultepec. 

On  the  following  morning  the  alarm  and 
treachery  of  the  Mexican  authorities  were 
both  strongly  exhibited.  A  deputation  came 
out  to  negotiate;  but  the  intent  was  merely 
to  gain  time  for  strengthening  the  defenses. 
The  terms  proposed  by  the  Mexicans  were 
preposterous  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  situation.  General  Scott,  who  did  not 
consider  his  army  vanquished,  rejected  the 
proposals  with  scorn.  He,  however,  rested  his 
men  until  the  7th  of  September  before  renew- 
ing hostilities.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th 
General  Worth  was  thrown  forward  to  take 
Molino  del  Rey  and  Casa  de  Mata,  which  were 
the  western  defenses  of  Chapultepec.  These 
places  were  defended  by  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand Mexicans ;  but  the  Americans,  after  los- 
ing a  fourth  of  their  number  in  the  desperate 
onset,  were  again  victorious.  The  batteries 
were  now  turned  on  Chapultepec  itself,  and 
on  the  13th  of  September  that  frowning  citadel 
was  carried  by  storm.  This  exploit  opened  an 
avenue  into  the  city.  Through  the  San  Cosme 
and  Beleu  gates  the  conquering  army  swept 
resistlessly,  and  at  nightfall  the  soldiers  of  the 
Union  were  in  the  suburbs  of  Mexico. 

During  the  night  Santa  Anna  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Government  fled  from  the  city,  but 
not  until  they  had  turned  loose  from  the  pris- 
ons two  thousand  convicts,  to  fire  upon  the 
American  army.  On  the  following  morning, 
before  day-dawn,  a  deputation  came  forth  from 
the  city  to  beg  for  mercy.  This  time  the  mes- 
sengers were  in  earnest;  but  General  Scott, 
wearied  with  trifling,  turned  them  away  with 
disgust.  "Fonvard!"  was  the  order  that  rang 
along  the  American  lines  at  sunrise.  The  war 
worn  regiments  swept  into  the  beautiful  streets 
of  the  famous  city,  and  at  seven  o'clock  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  floated  over  the  halls 
of  the  Montezumas.  It  was  the  triumphant 
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ending  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  strik- 
ing campaigns  of  modern  history. 

The  American  army,  as  compared  with  the 
hosts  of  Mexico,  had  been  but  a  handful.  The 
small  force  which  had  left  Vera  Cruz  on  the 
march  to  the  capital  had  lost  considerably  by 
battle  and  disease.  Many  detachments  had 
been  posted  en  route  to  hold  the  line  of  com- 
munications, and  for  garrison  duty  in  places 
taken  from  the  enemy.  The  army  had  thus 
dwindled  until,  after  the  battles  of  Churubusco 
and  Chapultepec,  fewer  than  six  thousand  men 
were  left  to  enter  and  hold  the  capital.  The 
invasion  had  been  remarkable  in  all  its  par- 
ticulars. The  obstacles  which  had  to  be  over- 
come seemed  insurmountable.  There  were 
walled  cities  to  be  taken,  fortified  mountain- 
passes  to  be  carried  by  storm,  and  frowning 
castles  with  cannon  on  the  battlements  to  be 
assaulted  by  regiments  whose  valor  and  im- 
petuosity were  their  only  protection  and  war- 
rant of  victory.  Yet  the  campaign  was  never 
seriously  impeded.  No  foot  of  ground  once 
taken  from  the  Mexicans  was  yielded  by  false 
tactics  or  lost  by  battle.  The  army  which 
accomplished  this  marvel,  penetrating  a  far- 
distant  and  densely  peopled  country,  held  by  a 
proud  race,  claiming  to  be  the  descendants  of 
Cortez  and  the  Spanish  heroes  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  denouncing  at  the  outset  the 
American  soldiers  as  "  barbarians  of  the  North," 
was,  in  large  part,  an  army  of  volunteers — 
a  citizen  soldiery— which  had  risen  from  the 
States  of  the  Union  and  marched  to  the  Mex- 
ican border  under  the  Union  flag. 

Santa  Anna,  on  leaving  his  conquered  cap- 
ital, turned  about  with  his  usual  treachery,  and 
attacked  the  American  hospitals  at  Puebla. 
At  this  place  about  eighteen  hundred  of  the 
American  sick  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
Colonel  Childs.  For  several  days  a  gallant 
resistance  was  made  by  the  enfeebled  garrison, 
but  the  besiegers  held  out  until  General  Jo- 
seph Lane,  on  his  march  to  the  capital,  fell 
upon  them  and  drove  them  away.  It  was  the 
closing  stroke  of  the  war — a  contest  in  which 
the  Americans,  had  gained  every  single  vic- 
tory from  first  to  last. 

The  war  ended  with  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  military  power  of  Mexico.  Santa 
Anna,  the  President,  was  a  fugitive.  It  was 
"manifest  to  all  the  world  that  the  war  had 


ended,  and  it  only  remained  to  determine  the 
conditions  of  peace.  Never  was  a  nation  more 
completely  prostrated  than  was  the  Mexican 
Republic.  In  the  winter  of  1847-48  Ameri- 
can ambassadors  met  the  Mexican  Congress,  in 
session  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  on  the  2d 
of  February  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
the  two  nations.  The  terms  were  promptly 
ratified  by  the  two  governments,  and  on  the 
4th  of  the  following  July,  President  Polk  is- 
sued a  proclamation  of  peace.  By  this  im- 
portant treaty  the  boundary-line  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States  was  fixed  as  follows: 
The  Rio  Grande,  from  its  mouth  to  the  south- 
ern limit  of  New  Mexico;  thence  westward 
along  the  southern,  and  northward  along  the 
western  boundary  of  that  Territory  to  the 
river  Gila;  thence  down  that  river  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Colorado;  thence  westward  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Thus  was  the  whole  of 
New  Mexico  and  Upper  California  relinquished 
to  the  United  States.  Mexico  guaranteed  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  California  and 
the  river  Colorado  from  its  mouth  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Gila.  In  consideration  of  these 
territorial  acquisitions  and  privileges,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  surrender  the  places 
occupied  by  the  American  army  in  Mexico,  to 
pay  that  country  fifteen  million  dollars,  and 
to  assume  all  debts  due  from  the  Mexican 
Government  to  American  citizens,  said  debts 
not  to  exceed  three  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  was  thus  that  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  was  spread  out  in  one 
broad  belt  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

On  the  north,  however,  the  boundary-line 
between  the  American  Republic  and  the  do- 
minions of  Great  Britain  had  never  been  defi- 
nitely determined.  The  next  question  which 
the  United  States  had  to  confront  was  the  de- 
termination of  this  line,  and  in  doing  so  they 
were  obliged  to  deal  with  an  adversary  very 
different  in  character  from  Mexico.  The 
Oregon  boundary  had  been  in  dispute  from 
the  first  decade  of  the  century.  By  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  1818  the  international  line 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Dominions  had  been  carried  westward  from 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, but  from  that  point  to  the  Pacific  no 
agreement  could  be  reached.  As  early  as 
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1807,  and  again  in  1818  and  1826,  the  United 
Stales  had  formally  claimed  the  parallel  of 
fifty-four  degrees  and  forty  minutes ;  but  this 
boundary  Great  Britain  refused  to  accept. 

By  a  convention  held  in  August  of  1827, 
it  was  agreed  by  the  two  powers  that  the  vast 
belt  of  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  between  the  parallels  of  forty-nine  degrees 
and  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty  minutes  should 
remain  open  indefinitely  and  impartially  for 
the  joint  occupancy  of  British  and  American 
citizens.  Great  Britain  named  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  as  the  true  boundary,  and  stoutly 
maintained  it.  By  the  agreement  just  referred 
to  the  difficulties  between  the  two  nations  were 
obviated  for  sixteen  years;  but  thoughtful 
statesmen,  both  British  and  American,  became 
alarmed  lest  a  question  of  so  much  importance, 
not  settled  on  any  permanent  basis,  should  yet 
involve  the  two  nations  in  war. 

Negotiations  were  accordingly  renewed.  In 
1843  the  American  minister  resident  at  St. 
James  again  proposed  the  parallel  of  fifty-four 
degrees  and  forty  minutes;  but  the  proposition 
•was  rejected.  In  the  following  year  the  British 
ambassador  at  Washington  again  suggested 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  true  boundary; 
but  to  this  the  American  Government  refused 
to  accede.  At  this  juncture  war  with  Mexico 
broke  out,  and  with  it  came  the  prospective 
extension  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
to  the  south-west.  The  views  of  the  Admin- 
istration in  regard  to  the  north-western  bound- 
ary were  relaxed  with  the  prospect  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  California.  Here  again  we 
see  underlying  the  controversy  the  still  greater 
question  of  American  slavery.  If  the  United 
States  had  maintained  its  claim  to  fifty-four 
degrees  and  forty  minutes  as  her  north-western 
boundary,  they  would  have  acquired  a  terri- 
ritory  in  that  region,  inaccessible  to  slavery, 
and  extensive  enough  for  ten  free  States  as 
large  as  Indiana.  The  Government,  then 
strongly  dominated  by  pro-slavery  sentiments, 
looked  with  little  or  no  enthusiasm  upon  this 
prospective  enlargement  of  free  territory,  so 
that  while  the  Administration  was  strujrgling, 
by  the  Mexican  War  and  by  purchase,  to 
procure  a  south-western  empire  for  the  spread 
of  human  slavery,  she  permitted  the  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  a  free  north-western  empire  to 
unimproved. 


The  matter  involved  came  to  an  issue  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1846,  when  the  question  wa» 
definitely  settled  by  a  treaty.  Every  point  in 
the  long-standing  controversy  was  decided  in 
favor  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  many  diplo- 
matical  contentions  between  that  country  and 
our  own,  the  United  States  have  always  been 
able  to  maintain  their  position,  with  this  single 
exception  of  the  north-western  boundary.  The 
complete  surrender  to  the  British  Government 
in  this  particular  was  little  less  than  ignomin- 
ious, and  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
ground  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  then  was,  was  indifferent  to  the 
extension  of  her  domains  in  the  direction  of 
freedom.  However  this  may  be,  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  was  established  as  the  inter- 
national boundary,  from  the  summit  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
which  separates  the  Continent  from  Van- 
couver's Island  ;  thence  southerly  through  the 
middle  of  said  channel  and  through  Fuca's- 
Straits,  to  the  Pacific.  Vancouver's  Island 
itself  was  awarded  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River  was 
granted  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and 
other  British  subjects  on  the  same  conditions 
as  those  imposed  on  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  treaty  was  totally  unfavorable  to 
the  interests  of  the  American  Republic,  and 
was  denounced  by  many  as  actually  dishonor- 
able. It  is  certain  that  better  terms  might 
have  been  demanded  and  obtained.1 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  an  event  occurred 
in  California  which  spread  excitement  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  A  laborer  employed 
by  Captain  Sutter  to  cut  a  mill-race  on  the 
American  Fork  of  Sacramento  River  discovered 
some  pieces  of  gold  in  the  sand  where  he  was 
digging.  With  further  search,  other  particles 
were  found.  The  news  spread  as  if  borne  on 
the  wind.  From  all  quarters  adventurers 
came  flocking.  Other  explorations  led  to 
further  revelations  of  the  precious  metal.  For 
a  while  there  seemed  no  end  to  the  discov- 


1  Such  was  the  indignation  of  the  opponent* 
of  this  treaty— especially  the  leaders  of  the  Whig 
party— that  the  political  battle  cry  of  "  Fifty-fnnr 
Foriy,  or  Fight''  became  almost  as  popular  a  motto 
as  "  Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Rights "  had  been  in 
the  War  of  1812. 
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eries— no  limit  to  the  quantity  of  gold,  which 
might  be  had  for  picking  up.  Straggling 
gold-hunters  sometimes  gathered  iu  a  few  hours 
the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars.  The  intel- 
ligence went  flying  through  the  States  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  then  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 
Men  thousands  of  miles  away  were  crazed 
with  excitement.  Workshops  were  shut  up, 
business  houses  abandoned,  fertile  farms  left 
tenantless,  offices  deserted.  As  yet  the  over- 


has  never  been   overestimated.     Nor  is  their 
richness  yet  exhausted. 

In  the  year  1846  an  Act  was  passed  in 
Congress  for  the  organization  of  the  SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION  at  Washington  City. 
Twenty-two  years  previously  an  eminent  Eng- 
lishman, a  chemist  and  philanthropist,  named 
James  Smithson,1  had  died  at  Genoa,  bequeath- 
ing, on  certain  conditions,  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  the  United  States.  In  the  fall  of 
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land  routes  to  California  were  scarcely  dis- 
covered; nevertheless,  thousands  of  eager 
adventurers  started  from  the  States  on  the 
long,  long  journey  across  the  mountains  and 
plains.  Before  the  end  of  1850,  San  Fran- 
cisco had  grown  from  a  miserable  Spanish 
village  of  huts  to  a  city  of  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants.  By  the  close  of  1852,  California 
had  a  population  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  The  importance  of  the  gold-mines 
of  California  to  the  industries  of  the  country 


1838,  by  the  death  of  Smithson's  nephew,  the 
proceeds  of  the  estate,  amounting  at  that  time 
to  $515,000,  were  secured  by  the  agent  of  the 
National  Government,  and  deposited  in  the 
mint.  It  had  been  provided  in  Smithson's 
will  that  the  bequest  should  be  used  for  the 

1  Until  after  his  graduation  at  Oxford,  in  1786, 
this  remarkable  man  was  known  by  the  name  of 
James  Louis  Made.  Afterward,  of  his  own  accord, 
he  chose  the  name  of  his  reputed  father,  Hugh 
Smith,  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
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establishment  at  Washington  City  of  "an  in- 
stitution for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  iiiuong  men."  In  order  to  cany 


The  Act  of  Establishment  provided  that  the 
institution  to  be  founded  from  Smithson's  be- 
quest  should    be    named,   in    his    honor,  the 
Smithsonian   Institution ;    that  the  same 
should  be  under  the  immediate  control  of 
a  board  of  regents,  composed  of  the  Pres- 
ident, Vice-president,   Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  other  principal  officers 
of  the  National   Government;    that    the 
|B     entire  Smithsonian  fund,  amounting  at  that 
time,  with  accrued  interest,  to  8655,000, 
should   be  loaned  for- 
ever   to    the    United 
States  at  six  per  cent ; 
that   out  of  the   pro- 
ceeds,   together    with 
Congressional     appro- 


APVENTrKERS  EN  ROUTE  OVERLAND  TO  CALIFORNIA. 


out  the  great  designs  of  the  testator,  an  ample 
plan  of  organization  was  prepared  by  John 
Qtiincy  Adams,  laid  before  Congress,  and,  after 
some  modifications,  adopted. 


priations  and  private  gifts,  buildings  should  be 
provided  suitable  to  maintain  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  a  chem- 
ical laboratory,  a  gallery  of  art,  and  a  library. 
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Professor  Joseph  Henry,  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, was  chosen  secretary  of  the  institution, 
and  the  plan  of  organization  was  speedily  and 
successfully  carried  out.  The  result  has  been 
the  establishment  in  the  United  States  of  one 
of  the  most  beneficent  institutions  known  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  The  Smitliaonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge  already  amount  to 
nearly  thirty  volumes  quarto,  and  the  future 
is  destined  to  yield  still  richer  results  in  widen- 
ing the  boundaries  of  human  thought  and 
increasing  the  happiness  of  men. 

On   the  8th   of  June,  1845,  Ex-President 
Andrew  Jackson  died  at  his  home,  called  the 
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Hermitage,  near  Nashville.  The  veteran 
warrior  and  statesman  had  lived  to  the  age  of 
seventy-eight.  On  the  23d  of  February,  1848, 
Ex-President  John  Quincy  Adams  died,  at  the 
City  of  Washington.  After  his  retirement 
from  the  Presidency  he  had  been  chosen  to 
represent  his  district  in  Congress.  In  that 
body  he  had  displayed  the  most  remarkable 
abilities  and  patriotism.  There  he  acquired 
the  well-earned  sobriquet  of  the  "Old  Man 
Eloquent."  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  struck  with  paralysis  in  the  very  seat 
from  which  he  had  so  many  times  electrified 
the  nation  with  his  fervid  and  cogent  oratory. 


In  1848,  Wisconsin,  the  last  of  the  five 
great  States  formed  from  the  Territory  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio,  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  The  new  commonwealth  came  with  a 
population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
and  an  area  of  nearly  fifty -four  thousand  square 
miles.  In  the  establishment  of  the  western 
boundary  of  the  State,  by  an  error  of  survey- 
ing, the  St.  Croix  River,  instead  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, was  fixed  as  the  line,  by  which  Wiscon- 
sin lost  to  Minnesota  a  considerable  district 
rightfully  belonging  to  her  territory. 

The  vast  extension  of  the  National  domain 
and  the  increase  of  internal  interests  in 
the  United  States,  now 
fully  justified  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Cabinet 
office,  known  as  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 
This  was  done  near  the 
close  of  Folk's  Adminis- 
tration. To  the  three 
original  departments  of 
the  Government  as  organ- 
ized under  the  Administra- 
tion of  Washington  had 
adready  been  added  the 
offices  of  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  The  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United 
States  had  also  come  to 
be  recognized  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet.  The 
duties  assigned  to  the  De- 
partments of  State  and 
Treasury  had  now  become 
so  manifold  as  to  require  a  division  of  labor  and 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  office.  A  cer- 
tain part  of  these  duties  were  accordingly  as- 
signed to  what  was  at  first  known  as  the  Home 
Department,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
following  Administration,  the  new  Secretary- 
ship was  first  filled  by  General  Thomas  Ewiug, 
of  Ohio. 

Such  were  the  leading  events  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Polk.  Near  its  close  the  peo- 
ple became,  as  usual,  much  excited  about  the 
succession  to  the  Presidential  office.  Instead 
of  two  candidates,  three  well-known  personages 
were  presented  for  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 
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General  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Democrats,  and  General  Zach- 
ary  Taylor  by  the  Whigs.  Meanwhile,  the 
accession  of  vast  and  unoccupied  territories 
had  aroused  to  considerable  vigor  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  of  .  the  country.  At  the 
first  this  sentiment  was  expressed  in  simple  op- 
position to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
then  unoccupied  national  domains.  As  the 
representative  of  this  sentiment,  and  the  party 
founded  thereon,  Ex-President  Martin  Van 
Bureu  was  brought  forward  as  the  Free-Soil 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The  particular 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  new 
party,  destined  in  future  times  to  play  so 
important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  may  well  be  narrated. 

Most  of  the  issues  on  which  the  Free- 
Soil  party  was  based  grew  out  of  the  Mex- 
ican War  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with 
which  it  was  concluded.  In  1846,  David 
Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  into 
Congress  a  bill  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the 
territory  which  might  be  secured  by  treaty 
with  Mexico.  This  proposition  was  the 
key  to  all  that  ensued  on  the  line  of  op- 
position to  the  extension  of  slavery.  The 
bill  was  defeated ;  but  the  advocates  of  the 
measure,  thenceforth  called  the  WILMOT 
PROVISO,  formed  themselves  into  a  party,  > 
and  in  June  of  1848  nominated  Van 
Buren  for  the  Presidency.  The  real  con- 
test, however,  lay  between  Generals  Cass 
and  Taylor.  The  position  of  the  Whigs 
and  the  Democrats  on  the  question  of 
slavery,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  Ter- 
ritories, had  not  as  yet  been  clearly  defined, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  election  was 
left,  in  considerable  measure,  to  turn  on  the 
personal  popularity  of  the  two  candidates. 
The  memory  of  General  Taylor's  recent  vic- 
tories in  Mexico,  and  the  democratic  aspects  of 
his  character  in  general,  prevailed,  and  he  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority.  As  Vice-Presi- 
dent,  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  was 
chosen.  Thus  closed  the  agitated  and  not  in- 
glorious Administration  of  President  Polk. 

Zachary  Taylor  was  a  Virginian  by  birth, 
a  Keutuckian  by  breeding,  a  soldier  by  pro- 
fession, a  Whig  in  politics.  He  was  born  on 
the  24th  of  September,  1784.  His  father  was 
Colonel  Richard  Taylor,  an  officer  in  the  Rev- 


olutionary War.     In  the  year  1785  the  family 
removed  to  Kentucky,  where  the  father  died. 
i   In   the    War   of  1812  young    Taylor  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  North-west,  especially 
in    the  defense   of  Fort  Harrison  against  the 
Indians.     In  the  Seminole  War  he  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part.     But  his  greatest  renown  was 
won  in  Mexico.     In   that   conflict,  according 
to  the  popular  estimation,  he  outshined  Gen- 
eral Scott,  and  his  popularity  made  easy  his 
way  to  the  Presidency.     His  reputation,  which 
|   was  strictly   military,   was  enviable,    and  his 
i   character   above   reproach.     His    Admiuistra- 
1   tion   began    with  a  renewal    of  the  question 


about  slavery  in  the  Territories.  California, 
the  Eldorado  of  the  West,  was  the  origin  of 
the  dispute,  which  now  broke  out  with  in- 
creased violence. 

In  his  first  message  the  new  President  ex- 
pressed his  sympathy  with  the  Californians, 
and  advised  the  formation  of  a  State  Govern- 
ment preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Union. 
The  people  of  California  promptly  accepted 
the  suggestion,  and  a  convention  of  delegates 
was  held  at  Monterey,  in  September  of  1849. 
A  constitution  prohibiting  slavery  was  framed, 
submitted  to  the  people,  and  adopted  with  but 
little  opposition.  Under  this  instrument  Peter 
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H.  Burnet  was  elected  governor.  Members 
of  a  General  Assembly  were  chosen,  and  on 
the  20th  of  December,  1849,  the  new  govern- 
ment was  organized  at  San  Jose.  At  the  same 
time  a  petition,  in  the  usual  form,  was  for- 
warded to  Congress  asking  for  the  admission 
of  California  as  a  State. 

The  presentation  of  this  petition  in  Congress 
was  the  signal  for  a  bitter  controversy.  The 
scenes  attendant  upon  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri were  now  reenacted ;  but  the  parts  were 
reversed.  As  in  that  great  debate,  Congress 
and  the  people  were  sectionally  divided.  The 
proposition  to  admit  California  was  in  general 
supported  by  the  representatives  of  the  North 
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and  opposed  by  those  of  the  South.  The 
ground  of  opposition  was  that  the  Missouri 
Compromise  Line,  in  its  extension  to  the  Pa- 
cific, crossed  California,  whereby  a  part  of  the 
proposed  State  was  open  to  the  institution  of 
slavery,  and  this  by  an  Act  of  Congress  which 
no  Territorial  legislation  could  abrogate.  For 
this  reason  the  Southern  Congressmen  gener- 
ally claimed  that  California  ought  to  be  re- 
jected until  the  restriction  on  slavery  should 
be  removed.  The  reply  of  the  Northern  Rep- 
resentatives was  more  moral,  but  less  logical. 
They  said  that  the  argument  of  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  for  admission  could  apply  only  to  a 
Dart,  and  not  the  whole,  of  California;  that 


the  Missouri  Compromise  had  respect  only  to 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  that  California 
could  not  be  regarded  as  included  in  that  pur- 
chase ;  that  the  people  of  the  proposed  State 
had,  in  any  event  framed  their  Constitution 
to  suit  themselves.  Such  was  the  issue.  The 
debates  grew  more  and  more  violent,  until 
the  stability  of  the  Union  was  seriously 
threatened. 

Meanwhile,  other  difficulties  arose  with  re- 
spect to  the  territory  obtained  by  the  Mexican 
treaty.  Texas  set  up  a  claim  to  New  Mexico 
as  a  part  of  her  domains ;  but  the  claim  was 
resisted  by  the  people  of  Santa  F4,  who  de- 
sired a  separate  government.  A  serious  issue 
was  thus  raised  between  the  State  and  the 
Territory,  requiring  the  interference  of  Con- 
gress. By  this  time  the  people  of  the  South 
in  general  had  begun  to  clamor  loudly  and 
bitterly  with  respect  to  the  escape  of  fugitive 
slaves.  It  was  claimed  that  the  bondmen  of 
the  South  fleeing  from  service  were  received, 
on  crossing  the  borders  of  the  free  States,  by 
Abolitionists,  and  were  aided  in  effecting  a  final 
escape  from  their  masters.  A  counter-cry  was 
raised  by  the  opponents  of  slavery,  who  de- 
manded that  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
least,  where  the  national  authority  was  para- 
mount, where  no  State  Constitution  guaran- 
teed the  existence  of  the  institution,  the  slave- 
trade  should  be  abolished.  The  controversy 
increased  in  heat  along  the  whole  line,  and 
there  was  everywhere  manifested  between  the 
parties  a  spirit  of  suspicion,  recrimination,  and 
anger. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  illustrious 
Henry  Clay  appeared  for  the  last  time  as  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  councils  of  his 
country.  He  came,  as  he  had  come  before, 
in  the  character  of  a  peacemaker.  His  known 
predilection  for  compromise,  especially  on  sec- 
tional questions  within  the  United  States,  was 
once  more  manifested  in  full  force.  In  the 
spring  of  1850,  while  the  questions  above  re- 
ferred to  were  under  hot  discussion  in  Con- 
gress, Clay  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee of  thirteen,  to  whom  all  the  matters 
under  discussion  were  referred.  On  the  9th 
of  May  in  that  year  he  reported  to  Congress 
the  celebrated  OMNIBUS  BILL,  covering  most 
of  the  points  in  dispute.  The  provisions  of 
this  important  bill  were  as  follows:  First,  the 
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admission  of  California  as  a  free  State,  under 
the  Constitution  already  adopted ;  second,  the 
formation  of  new  States,  not  exceeding  four  in 
number,  out  of  the  Territory  of  Texas,  said 
States  to  permit  or  exclude  slavery,  as  the 
people  thereof  should  determine ;  tidrd,  the 
organization  of  Territorial  Governments  for 
New  Mexico  and  Utah,  without  conditions  on 
the  question  of  slavery  ;  fourtii,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  boundary-line  between 
Texas  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  payment  to 
Texas,  for  surrendering  New  Mexico,  the  sum 
of  ten  million  dollars  from  the  national  treas- 
ury ;  fifth,  the  enactment  of  a  more  rigor- 
ous law  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves ; 
sixth,  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

With  the  report  of  the  Omnibus  Bill 
to  Congress  the  debates  broke  out  anew, 
and  seemed  likely  to  be  interminable.  In 
the  midst  of  the  discussion  that  ensued, 
and  while  the  issue  was  still  undecided, 
President  Taylor  fell  sick  and  suddenly 
died,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1850.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Mr.  Fillmore  at  once  took  the 
oath  of  office  and  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  Presidency.  A  new  Cabinet  was 
also  formed,  with  Daniel  Webster  at  the 
head  as  Secretary  of  State.  Notwith- 
standing the  death  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
the  Government,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
decease  of  Harrison,  again  moved  on 
without  disturbance. 

In  Congress  the  discussion  of  the  Com- 
promise measures  continued  until  autumn,  ^H 
when  the  views  of  Mr.  Clay,  sustained  as 
they  were  by  his  own  eloquence,  at  length 
prevailed.  On  the  18th  of  September  the  last 
clause  was  adopted,  and  the  whole  received  the 
sanction  of  the  President.  Hereupon  the  ex- 
citement throughout  the  country  rapidly  abated, 
and  the  distracting  controversy  seemed  at  an 
end.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
however,  the  peaceful  condition  that  ensued 
was  only  superficial.  The  deep-seated  evil 
remained.  At  this  time  there  were  very  few, 
if  any,  American  statesmen  who  had  discerned 
the  bottom  of  the  trouble  which  had  arisen 
from  time  to  time  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  which  was  destined,  in  spite  of 
all  compromise,  to  appear  and  reappear  until 


it  should  be  cut  from  the  body  of  American 
life  with  the  keen  edge  of  the  sword. 

For  the  present,  however,  there  was  quiet. 
The  Compromise  acts  of  1850  were  the  last, 
and  perhaps  the  greatest,  of  those  temporary, 
pacific  measures  which  were  originated  and 
carried  through  Congress  by  the  genius  of 
Henry  Clay.  Shortly  afterwards  he  bade 
adieu  to  the  Senate,  and  sought  at  his  beloved 
Ashland  a  brief  rest  from  the  arduous  cares 
of  public  life. 

The  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Bill  was 
strictly  a  political  settlement.  The  event  soon 
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showed  that  the  moral  convictions  of  few  men 
were  altered  by  its  provisions.  Public  opinion 
was  virtually  the  same  as  before.  In  the  North 
appeared  a  general,  indefinite,  and  growing 
hostility  to  slavery ;  in  the  South,  a  fixed 
and  resolute  purpose  to  defend  and  to  extend 
that  institution.  To  the  President,  whose  party 
was  in  the  ascendency  in  most  of  the  Free 
States,  the  measure  was  fatal.  For,  although 
his  Cabinet  had  advised  him  to  sign  the  bill, 
the  Whigs  were  at  heart  opposed  to  the  Fugi- 
tive-Slave Law  ;  and  when  he  gave  his  assent, 
they  turned  coldly  from  him.  In  the  Whig 
Convention  two  years  afterwards,  although  the 
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policy  of  the  President,  with  the  usual  polit- 
ical hypocrisy,  was  indorsed  and  approved — 
having  a  vote  in  its  favor  of  227  against  60 — - 
not  twenty  votes  could  be  obtained  in  the 
Northern  States  for  his  renoinination.  Thus 
•do  political  parties  punish  their  leaders  for 
hesitating  to  espouse  a  principle  which  the 
parties  themselves  are  afraid  to  avow. 

While  the  debates  on  the  Compromise 
measures  were  still  in  progress  in  Congress, 
the  attention  of  the  country  was  turned  with 
some  interest  to  the  affairs  of  Cuba.  A  law- 
less attempt  was  made  by  a  few  American 
adventurers  to  gain  possession  of  that  island. 
It  was  thought  by  the  insurrectionists  that  the 
•Cubans  were  ready  to  throw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke  and  to  appeal  to  the  United  States  for 
annexation.  In  order  to  encourage  such  a 
movement  General  Narciso  Lopez,  a  Spanish 
American  soldier,  organized  an  expedition  in 
the  South,  and  on  the  19th  of  May,  1850, 
effected  a  landing,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  followers,  at  Cardenas,  a  port  of  Cuba. 
There  was,  however,  no  uprising  in  his  favor. 
Neither  the  Cubans  themselves  nor  the  Spanish 
soldiers  in  the  island  joined  the  insurgent's 
standard,  and  Lopez  was  obliged  to  seek  safety 
by  returning  to  Florida.  But  he  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  his  experience  as  a  revolutionist. 
In  the  following  year  he  renewed  the  attempt, 
and,  with  a  band  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
men,  a  second  time  landed  in  Cuba.  They 
were,  however,  attacked,  defeated,  and  cap- 
tured by  an  overwhelming  force  of  Spaniards. 
Lopez  and  the  ringleaders  were  taken  to 
Havana,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 

It  was  conceded  that  the  first  annual  mes- 
sage of  President  Fillmore  was  a  document  of 
•unusual  ability.  Many  important  measures 
were  discussed  and  laid  before  Congress  for  the 
•consideration  of  that  body.  Among  these  were 
the  following:  A  system  of  cheap  and  uniform 
postage;  the  establishment,  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  of  a  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  ;  liberal  appropriations  for  the  im- 
provement of  rivers  and  harbors  ;  the  building 
of  a  national  asylum  for  disabled  and  destitute 
seamen;  a  permanent  tariff,  with  specific 
duties  on  imports  and  discrimination  in  favor 
of  American  manufactures;  the  opening  of 
communication  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Pacific  coast ;  a  settlement  of  the  land  dif- 


ficulties in  California;  an  act  for  the  retire- 
ment of  supernumerary  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy ;  and  a  board  of  commissiones  to 
adjust  the  claims  of  private  citizens  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Only  two 
of  these  recommendations- — the  asylum  for 
sailors  and  the  settlement  of  the  laud  claims 
in  California — were  carried  into  effect.  For 
the  President's  party  were  in  a  minority  in 
Congress,  and  the  majority  refused  or  neg- 
lected to  approve  his  measures. 

At  this  epoch,  still  another  and  serious 
trouble  arose  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  According  to  the  existing 
treaties  between  the  two  countries  the  coast 
fisheries  of  Newfoundland  belonged  exclusively 
to  England,  but  outside  of  a  line  drawn  three 
miles  from  the  shore  the  American  fisherman 
had  equal  rights  and  privileges.  In  course  of 
time  a  contention  sprang  up  between  the 
fishermen  of  the  two  nationalities  as  to  the 
location  of  the  line.  Should  the  same  be 
drawn  from  one  headland  to  another,  so  as  to 
give  all  the  bays  and  inlets  to  Great  Britain? 
or  should  it  be  made  to  conform  to  the  irreg- 
ularities of  the  coast?  Under  the  latter  con- 
struction, American  fishing-vessels  might  sail 
into  the  bays  and  harbors,  and  there  ply  their 
trade.  But  this  privilege  was  denied  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  quarrel  arose  to  such  a  height 
that  both  nations  sent  men-of-war  into  the 
contested  waters.  The  difficulty  began  in 
1852,  and  extended  over  a  period  of  two  years. 
At  length  reason  triumphed  over  passion,  and 
the  difficulty  was  happily  settled  by  negotia- 
tion. The  right  to  take  fish  in  any  of  the  bays 
of  the  British  possessions  outside  of  a  marine 
league  from  the  shore  was  conceded  to  Amer- 
ican fishermen. 

The  summer  of  1852  was  noted  for  the 
visit  of  the  Hungarian  patriot,  Louis  Kossuth, 
to  the  United  States.  He  made  a  tour  of  the 
country,  and  was  everywhere  received  with 
enthusiastic  admiration.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Austria  and  Russia  had  united  against 
Hungary,  and  had  overthrown  the  liberties  of 
that  land.  Kossuth  came  to  America  to  plead 
the  cause  of  his  country  and  to  conciliate  pub- 
lic opinion  in  behalf  of  the  cause  which  he 
represented.  He  also  sought  to  obtain  such 
aid  as  might  be  privately  given  to  him  by 
those  favorable  to  Hungarian  liberty.  Hia 
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mission  was  highly  successful,  aud  although  the 
long-established  policy  of  the  United  States,  not 
to  have  entanglements  aud  alliances  with 
foreign  nations,  forbade  the  Government  to 
interfere  in  behalf  of  Hungary,  yet  the  people 
iu  their  private  capacity  gave  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  that  laud  abundant  contributions. 
To  this  epoch  iu  our  history  belong  the  first 
endeavors  on  the  part  of  explorers  to  make 
known  the  regions  about  the  North  Pole. 
Systematic  attempts  were  now  made  to  enter 


of  Fraukliu,  but  returned  without  success. 
Henry  Griuuell,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New 
York,  titled  out  several  vessels  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, put  them  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
De  Haven,  and  sent  them  to  the  North;  but 
iu  vain.  The  Government  came  to  Grinnell's 
aid.  In  1853  an  Arctic  squadron  was  equipped 
and  the  command  given  to  Dr.  Elisha  Kent 
Kane;  but  this  expedition  also,  though  rich  in 
scientific  results,  returned  without  the  discov- 
ery of  Fraukliu. 


KANE  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS  IN  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 


and  explore  the  Arctic  Ocean.  As  early  as 
1S-15,  Sir  John  Franklin,  one  of  the  bravest  of 
English  seamen,  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discov- 
ery to  the  extreme  North.  Believinjr  in  the 
possibility  of  a  passage  tin-oiidi  :in  open  polar 
sea  into  the  Pacific,  he  made  his  way  to  an 
Unknown  distance  in  that  direction;  but  the 
extent  of  his  success  was  never  ascertained. 
Years  went  by,  and  no  tidings  came  from  the 
daring  sailor.  It  was  only  known  that  he  had 
passed  the  country  of  the  Esquimaux.  Other 

expeditions  were  at  length  sent  out  in  search 
N.— Vol.  4—6 


The  first  half  of  the  new  decade  was  marked 
by  the  death  of  a  number  of  distinguished 
men.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1850,  Senator 
John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  passed 
away.  His  death  was  much  lamented,  es- 
pecially in  his  own  State,  to  whose  interests  he 
had  devoted  the  energies  of  his  life.  His 
earnestness  and  zeal  and  powers  of  debate 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  American  ora- 
tors. As  a  statesman,  however,  be  was  wed- 
ded to  the  destructive  theory  of  State  Rights; 
and  the  advocacy  of  this  doctrine  against  the 
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supremacy  of  Congress  and  the  nation  has  placed 
him  011  a  lower  level  than  that  of  his  great 
contemporaries,  Webster  and  Clay.  At  the 
age  of  sixty-eight  he  fell  from  his  place,  like  a 
scarred  oak  of  the  forest,  never  to  rise  again. 
Then  followed  the  death  of  the  President,  al- 
ready mentioned.  Then,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1852,  Henry  Clay,  having  fought  his  last  bat- 
tle, sank  to  rest.  On  the  24th  of  the  following 
October  the  illustrious  Daniel  Webster  died  at 
his  home  at  Marshfield,  Massachusetts.  The 
place  of  Secretary  of  State,  made  vacant  by 
his  death,  was  conferred  on  Edward  Everett. 
In  Europe  the  news  of  Lopez's  ridiculous 
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invasion  of  Cuba  created  great  excitement. 
Notwithstanding  the  distinct  disavowal  of  his 
proceedings  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  immediate  dismissal  of  the 
officer  at  New  Orleans  who  had  allowed  the 
expedition  of  Lopez  to  escape  from  that  port, 
the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
affected  to  believe  that  the  covert  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  United  States  was  to  acquire 
Cuba  by  conquest — that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment was  really  behind  the  absurd  fiasco 
of  Lopez. 

Acting  upon   this  theory  the  British  and 
French   ministers  proposed   to  the  American 


Government  to  enter  into  a  Tripartite  Treaty, 
so-called,  in  which  each  of  the  contracting  na- 
tions was  to  disclaim  then  and  forever  all  in- 
tention of  gaining  possession  of  Cuba.  To  this 
proposal  Mr.  Everett  replied  in  one  of  the 
ablest  papers  ever  issued  from  the  American 
Department  of  State.  He  informed  Great 
Britain  and  France  that  the  annexation  of 
Cuba  was  foreign  to  the  policy  of  his  Govern- 
ment; that  the  project  was  regarded  by  the 
United  States  as  a  measure  hazardous  and  im- 
politic; that  entire  good  faith  would  be  kept 
with  Spain  and  with  all  nations,  but  that  the 
Federal  Government  did  not  recognize  in  any 
European  power  the  right  to  meddle  with 
affairs  purely  American,  and  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  doctrine  set  forth  by 
President  Monroe,  any  such  interference 
would  be  regarded  as  an  affront  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  Such 
were  the  last  matters  of  importance  con- 
nected with  the  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent Fillmore. 

The  time  now  drew  on  for  another 
Presidential  election,  and  the  political 
parties  marshaled  their  forces  for  the  con- 
test. Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  put  forward  as  the  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  General 
Winfield  Scott  as  the  choice  of  the  Whigs. 
The  question  at  issue,  so  far  as  one  could 
be  formulated,  was  the  Compromise  Acts  of 
1850.  But  the  parties,  strangely  enough, 
instead  of  being  divided  on  that  issue, 
were  for  once  agreed  as  to  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  measure.  Both  the  Whig 
and  Democratic  platforms  stoutly  reaf- 
firmed the  principles  of  the  Omnibus  Bill, 
by  which  the  dissensions  of  the  country  had 
been  quieted. 

The  philosophic  eye  may  discover  in  this 
unanimity  the  exact  conditions  of  the  univer- 
sal revolt  against  the  principles  so  stoutly 
affirmed.  Certain  it  is  that  when  the  two  po- 
litical parties  in  any  modern  nation  agree  to 
maintain  a  given  theory  and  fact,  that  theory 
and  fact  are  destined  to  speedy  overthrow. 
The  greater  the  unanimity  the  more  certain 
the  revolution.  It  was  so  in  the  present  in- 
stance. Although  the  Whigs  and  Democrats 
agreed  as  to  the  righteousness  of  the  Omnibus 
Bill,  a  third  party  arose  whose  members, 
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whether  Whigs  or  Democrats,  doubted  and 
denied  the  wisdom  of  the  Compromise  of  1850, 
and  declared  that  all  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  free.  John  P. 
Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  put  forward  as 
the  candidate  of  this  Free-Soil  party,  and  the 
largeness  of  his  vote  showed  unmistakably  the 
approach  of  the  coming  storm.  Mr.  Pierce, 
however,  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority, 
and  William  R.  King,  of  Alabama,  was  chosen 
Vice-President. 

Franklin  Pierce  was  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College, 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  a  politician,  a 
general  in  the  Mexican  War,  a  statesman 
of  considerable  ability.  Mr.  King,  the 
Vice-Presideut,  had  for  a  long  time  rep- 
resented Alabama  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  On  account  of  failing 
health  he  was  sojourning  in  the  island 
of  Cuba  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration, 
and  there  received  the  oath  of  office. 
Growing  still  more  feeble,  he  returned  to 
his  own  State,  where  he  died  on  the  18th 
of  April,  1853.  As  Secretary  of  State 
under  the  new  Administration,  William 
L.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  was  chosen. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  accession  of  Pierce 
to  the   Presidency,   the   attention  of   the 
country  began  to  be   called  again  to  the 
necessity  of  improved  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  East  and  West.     Rail- 
roads had  now  been  extended  across  the 
older   States   of   the  Union  and   had    at 
length  reached  the  Mississippi  River;  but 
the  vast  territories  lying  west  of  the  Father 
of  Waters  were   still  unexplored,  except 
by  the  slow-going   movements  of  primi- 
tive times.     The  question  of  a  Pacific  railroad 
w:is  now  agitated,  and  as  early  as  the  summer 
of  1853  a  corps   of  engineers  was  sent  out  by 
the  Government  to  explore  a   suitable  route. 
At  the  first  the  enterprise  was  regarded  by  a 
majority  of   the  people  as  visionary;  but  the 
intelligent    minority  discerned   clearly  enough 
the  feasibility,  and  indeed  the  inevitable  suc- 
cess, of    the  enterprise.     In   the  same  year  of 
sending  out  the  engineers  the  disputed  bound- 
ary  between    New    Mexico   and   the   Mexican 
province   of  Chihuahua  was  satisfactorily  set- 
tled.    The  map?  on  which   the  former  treaties 
•with  Mexico  had  been  based  were  found  to  be 


erroneous.  Santa  Anna,  who  had  again  be- 
come President  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  at- 
tempted to  take  advantage  of  the  error,  and 
sent  an  army  to  occupy  the  territory  between 
the  true  and  the  false  boundary.  This  action 
was  resisted  by  the  authorities  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  and  at  one  time  a 
second  war  with  the  Mexicans  seemed  proba- 
ble. The  difficulty  was  adjusted,  however,  by 
the  purchase  of  the  doubtful  claim  of  New 
Mexico.  This  transaction,  known  as  the 
Gadsden  Purchase,  led  to  the  erection  of  the 
new  Territory  of  Arizona. 


FIIANKLIN     PIERCE. 


In  1853  formal  intercourse  was  opened 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Empire  of 
Japan.  Hitherto,  in  accordance  with  Oriental 
policy,  the  Japanese  ports  had  been  closed 
against  the  vessels  of  Christian  nations.  In 
order  to  remove  this  foolish  and  injurious  re- 
striction, Commodore  Perry,  son  of  Oliver  H. 
Perry,  of  the  War  of  1812,  sailed  with  his 
squadron  into  the  bay  of  Yedo.  When 
warned  to  depart,  he  explained  to  the  Japanese 
officers  the  sincere  desire  of  the  United  States 
to  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
Emperor.  After  much  delay  and  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  Government,  con- 
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sent  was  obtained,  and  an  interview  was  held 
between  that  august  personage  and  Commodore 
Perry.  An  audience  was  obtained  on  the  14th 
of  July,  and  the  American  officer  laid  before 
the  dusky  monarch  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  Government  of 
Japan,  however,  was  wary  of  accepting  the 
proposition,  and  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of 
1854  that  a  treaty  was  effected.  The  privi- 
leges of  commerce  were  then  conceded  to 
American  vessels,  and  two  ports  of  entry  were 
designated  for  their  use. 

While  these  events  were  happening  in  the 
far  East  the  second  World's  Fair  was  opened, 
in  the  Crystal  Palace,  New  York.  It  was  the 


SAN   FRANCISCO   AND  BAY. 


beginning  of  the  era  of  international  exposi- 
tions. The  Palace,  which  had  been  erected  at 
the  American  metropolis,  was  a  marvel  in 
architecture,  being  built  exclusively  of  iron 
and  glass.  Thousands  of  specimens  of  the 
arts  and  manufactures  of  all  civilized  nations 
were  put  on  exhibition  within  the  spacious 
building.  The  enterprise  and  inventive  genius 
of  the  whole  nation  were  quickened  into  a 
new  life  by  the  display,  and  an  impetus  was 
given  to  this  method  of  stimulating-  the  in- 
dustries and  arts  of  the  nation.  The  sequel 
has  shown  that  these  international  exhibitions 
are  among  the  happiest  fruits  of  an  enlight- 
ened age. 

The  lawless  expedition  of  Lopez  into  Cuba 


was  soon  followed  by  the  still  greater  filibus- 
tering expeditions  of  General  William  Walker 
into  Central  America.  This  audacious  and 
unscrupulous  adventurer  began  his  operations 
in  1853.  He  first  gathered  a  band  of  followers 
in  California,  and  escaping  from  the  port  of 
San  Francisco,  made  a  descent  on  La  Paz,  in 
Old  California.  In  the  following  spring,  he 
marched  overland,  with  a  hundred  men,  into 
the  State  of  Sonora,  and  there  set  up  the 
standard  of  revolt.  His  band,  however,  were 
soon  scattered  and  himself  made  prisoner.  In 
May  of  1854  he  was  subjected  to  a  trial  by 
the  authorities  of  San  Francisco,  but  was  ac- 
quitted. Not  satisfied  with  his  experiences, 
he  a  second  time  raised  a 
band,  numbering  sixty- 
two,  and  with  this  hand- 
ful proceeded  to  Central 
America.  He  was  now 
joined  by  a  regiment  of 
insurgent  natives,  and 
with  these  he  fought  and 
gained  a  battle  at  Rives, 
on  the  29th  of  June, 
1855.  In  the  second 
conflict,  at  Virgin  Bay, 
he  was  also  successful. 
Desultory  fighting  con- 
tinued until  the  follow- 
ing summer,  when  his 
influence  had  become  so 
great  that  he  was  elected 
President  of  Nicara- 
gua. Soon  afterwards 
there  was  a  change  in 

his  fortunes.  A  great  insurrection  ensued 
against  his  authority,  and  the  other  Central 
American  States,  assisted  by  the  Yauderbilt 
Steamship  Company,  whose  rights  he  had 
violated,  combined  against  him.  He  was 
overthrown,  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1857,  was 
again  made  prisoner.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, he  was  foot-loose,  and,  making  his  way  to 
New  Orleans,  he  succeeded  in  organizing  » 
third  company  of  adventurers- — men  who  had 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  On 
the  25th  of  November  he  was  successful  in 
reaching  Puuta  Arenas,  Nicaragua,  but  within 
less  than  a  month  he  was  obliged  to  surrender 
to  Commodore  Paulding,  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  He  was  taken  as  a  captive  to  New 
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York,  but,  regaining  his  liberty,  he  continued 
his  scheming,  and  in  June  of  1860  reached 
Central  America  for  the  third  time.  He  now 
commanded  a  considerable  force.  With  his 
army  he  made  a  descent  on  Truxillo,  Hon- 
duras ;  but  the  President  of  that  State,  as- 
sisted by  a  British  man-of-war,  soon  over- 
powered and  captured 
nearly  the  whole  band. 
On  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, Walker  was 
brought  to  trial  by  a 
court-martial  at  Trux- 
illo, was  condemned 
and  shot.  The  cour- 
age with  which  he  met 
his  fate  has  half  re- 
deemed his  forfeited 
fame,  and  left  after 
times  in  doubt  whether 
he  shall  be  called  fa- 
natic or  hero.' 

To  Pierce's  Ad- 
ministration belongs 
the  episode  in  Amer- 
ican history  known  as 
the  MARTIN  KOSZTA 
AFFAIR.  Martin 
Koszta  had  been  a 
leader  in  the  Hunga- 
rian revolt  against 
Austria,  in  1849. 
After  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  he  fled 
to  Turkey,  whence  he 
was  demanded  by  the 
Austrian  Government 
as  a  refugee  and 
traitor.  The  Turkish 
authorities,  however, 
refused  to  give  him 
up,  but  agreed  that 
he  should  be  sent 
into  exile  to  some 
foreign  land,  never  to  return.  Koszta  there- 
upon chose  the  United  States  as  his  asy- 


lum, came  hither,  and  took  out  his  papers  of 
intention,  but  not  the  papers  of  complete 
naturalization.  In  1854  he  returned  to  Tur- 
key, contrary,  as  it  was  alleged,  to  his  former 
promise.  At  the  city  of  Smyrna  he  received 
a  passport  from  the  American  Consul  there, 
and  went  ashore.  The  Austrian  Consul  at 


1  The  poet  Joaquin  Miller,  claiming  to  have 
been  a  member  of  Walker's  band  in  the  first 
invasion  of  Central  America,  has  affectionately  em- 
balmed the  memory  of  his  brave  leader  in  a  poem, 
With  Walker  in  Nicaragua,  which  might  well 
conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  posterity. 


WALKER  BEFORE  HIS  EXECUTION. 


Smyrna,  hearing  of  Koszta's  arrival  in  the 
city,  and  having  no  power  to  arrest  him  on 
shore,  induced  some  bandits  to  seize  him  and 
throw  him  into  the  water  of  the  bay,  where  a 
boat,  in  waiting  for  that  purpose,  picked  him 
up  and  put  him  on  board  an  Austrian  frigate. 
The  American  officials  immediately  de- 
manded Koszta's  release  ;  but  this  was  refused. 
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Thereupon,  Captain  Duncan  Ingraham,  com- 
mander of  the  American  sloop-of-war  St.  Louis, 
loaded  his  guns,  pointed  them  at  the  Austrian 
vessel,  and  was  ahout  to  make  hot  work,  when 
it  was  agreed  by  all  parties  that  Koszta  should 
be  put  in  charge  of  the  French  Government 
until  his  nationality  should  be  authoritatively 
decided.  In  this  condition  of  affairs  the  ques- 
tion was  given  over  for  discussion  to  Baron 
Hiilseman — the  Austrian  minister  at  Washing- 
ton— and  William  L.  Marcy,  the  American 
Secretary  of  State.  The  correspondence  on 
the  subject  was  one  of  the  ablest  discussions  on 
record,  and  extended,  before  its  termination,  to 
almost  every  question  affecting  naturalization 
and  citizenship,  and,  indeed,  to  many  other 
important  topics  of  international  law.  Mr. 
Marcy  was  completely  triumphant  in  his  argu- 
ment, and  Koszta  was  remanded  to  the  United 
States.  Of  so  much  importance  is  the  life  of 
one  man,  when  it  involves  the  great  question 
of  human  rights. 

The  bad  state  of  feelings  cherished  by  Spain 
towards  the  United  States  after  the  invasion 
of  Cuba  by  Lopez  did  not  readily  subside. 
In  1853-54  the  peaceable  relations  of  the  two 
countries  were  again  endangered  on  account 
of  Cuban  complications.  President  Pierce  be- 
lieved that,  owing  to  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  the  Spanish  Government,  Cuba  might 
now  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price  and 
annexed  to  the  United  States.  It  can  not  be 
doubted  that  there  had  existed  for  some  time, 
on  the  part  of  Democratic  Administrations,  a 
oovert  purpose  to  obtain  possession  of  Cuba, 
and  this  again  with  respect  to  the  institution 
of  slavery.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
South,  embodying  the  slaveholding  sentiment, 
had  seen  with  alarm  the  overwhelming  growth 
of  the  North  and  of  the  free  institutions  cher- 
ished by  the  Northern  people.  Against  this, 
Southern  statesmen  had  sought  to  oppose  the 
machinery  of  the  Government;  and  many 
were  the  devices  adopted  to  prevent  that  natu- 
ral course  of  affairs  which  portended  the  lim- 
itation of  the  slave-system.  The  desire  to 
purchase  Cuba  was  one  of  those  devices  by 
which  it  was  hoped  to  keep  up  the  equipoise 
of  the  South  and  of  the  system  of  slave-labor 
on  the  one  side,  as  against  the  North  and  the 
system  of  free-labor  on  the  other. 

The  duty  of  adjusting   the    delicate   rela- 


tions of  the  United  States  and  Spain  with  re- 
spect to  the  island  was  intrusted  at  first  to 
Mr.  Soule,  the  American  Minister  at  Madrid ; 
but  afterwards  James  Buchanan  and  John  Y. 
Mason  were  added  to  the  Commission.  A  con- 
vention of  the  ambassadors  of  the  various 
Governments  concerned  was  held  at  Ostend, 
and  an  important  instrument  was  there  drawn 
up,  chiefly  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  known  as  the 
OSTEND  MANIFESTO.  The  document  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  an  elaborate  statement  of 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  purchase  and 
annexation  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States  as 
a  measure  of  sound  wisdom  to  both  the  Span- 
ish and  American  Governments;  but  nothing 
of  practical  importance  resulted  from  the  em- 
bassy or  the  manifesto.  The  logic  of  events  was 
against  the  purchase,  and  the  question  at  length 
lapsed. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  territorial 
organization  of  the  great  domains  lying  west 
of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  Already 
into  these  vast  regions  the  tides  of  immigra- 
tion were  pouring,  and  a  government  of  some 
kind  became  a  necessity  of  the  situation.  One 
must  needs  see,  in  the  retrospect,  the  inevitable 
renewal  under  these  conditions  of  the  slavery 
question  as  the  most  important  issue  which 
was  likely  to  affect  the  creation  of  new  Ter- 
ritories and  new  States. 

In  January  of  1854,  Senator  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  brought  before  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  a  proposition  to  organ- 
ize the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
In  the  bill  reported  for  this  purpose  a  clause 
was  inserted  providing  that  the  people  of 
the  two  Territories,  in  forming  their  Con- 
stitutions, should  decide  for  themselves  whether 
the  new  States  should  be  free  or  slaveholding. 
This  was  a  virtual  re-peal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise;  for  both  of  the  new  Territories 
lay  north  of  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees 
and  thirty  minutes,  above  which  line  it  had 
been  provided  in  the  Missouri  compact  that 
slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude,  should  not 
exist. 

What  the  ulterior  motive  of  Senator  Doug- 
las was  in  thus  opening  anew  a  question  which 
had  been  settled  with  so  great  difficulty  thirty- 
three  years  before,  can  not  well  be  ascertained. 
The  friends  of  that  statesman  have  claimed 
that  his  action  hi  the  premises  was  based  upon 
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a  theory  that  all  the  Territories  of  the  Union 
should,  as  an  abstract  and  general  proposition, 
be  left  entirely  free  to  decide  their  domestic 
institutions  for  themselves.  The  opponents  of 
Douglas  held  that  his  object  was  in  this  covert 
manner  J,o  open  the  vast  domain  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  to  the  institution  of  slavery, 
and  that  thereby  he  hoped  to  secure  the  ever- 
lasting gratitude  of  the  South,  to  the  support 
of  which  he  looked  in  his  aspirations  for  the 
Presidency.  However  this  may  be,  the  effect 
of  his  measure  in  the  Senate  was  inevitable. 
At  a  single  stroke  the  old  settlement  of  the 
slavery  question  was  undone.  From  January 
until  May,  Douglas's  report,  known  as  the  KAN- 
SAS-NEBRASKA BILL,  was  debated  in  Co'ngress. 
All  the  bitter  sectional  antagonisms  of  the 
past  were  aroused  in  full  force.  The  bill  was 
violently  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  East  and  the  North,  but  the 
minority  from  those  sections,  uniting  with  the 
Congressmen  of  the  South,  enabled  Douglas  to 
carry  his  measure  through  Congress,  and  in 
May  of  1854  the  bill  was  passed  and  received 
the  sanction  of  the  President. 

No  sooner  had  this  act  for  the  organization 
of  the  two  Territories  been  passed  than  the 
battle  which  had  been  waged  in  Congress  was 
transferred  to  Kansas.  Whether  the  new 
State  should  admit  slavery  or  exclude  it,  now 
depended  upon  the  vote  of  the  people.  Free- 
State  men  and  Slave-State  men  both  made  a 
rush  for  the  Territory,  in  order  to  secure  the 
majority ;  and  both  parties  were  backed  by 
factions  throughout  the  Union.  As  a  result, 
Kansas  was  soon  filled  with  an  agitated  mass 
of  people,  thousands  of  whom  had  been  sent 
thither  to  vote.  On  the  whole,  the  Free-State 
partisans  gained  the  advantage  on  the  score 
of  immigration;  for  their  resources  were 
greater,  and  their  zeal  no  less.  But  the  pro- 
slavery  party  had  a  corresponding  advantage 
in  the  proximity  of  the  great  slave  State  of 
Missouri.  With  only  a  modest  river  between 
her  western  borders  and  the  prairies  of  Kansas, 
she  might  easily  discharge  into  the  Territory  a 
large  part  of  her  floating  population,  to  be  re- 
manded when  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
sent  across  the  boundary  had  been  subserved. 

At  the  Territorial  election  of  November, 
1854,  a  pro-slavery  delegate  was  chosen  to 
Congress,  and  in  the  general  election  of  the 


following  year  the  same  party  was  triumph- 
ant. The  State  Legislature,  chosen  at  this 
time,  assembled  at  the  town  of  Lecompton, 
and  organized  a  Government  and  framed  a 
Constitution  permitting  slavery.  The  Free- 
Soil  party,  however,  declared  the  general 
election  invalid  on  account  of  fraudulent  vot- 
ing. A  general  convention  of  this  party  was 
held  at  Topeka,  where  a  Constitution  excluding 
slavery  was  adopted.  A  rival  Government 
was  organized,  and  civil  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  two  factious. 

From  the  autumn  of  1855  until  the  follow- 
ing summer  the  Territory  was  the  scene  of 
constant  turmoil  and  violence.  On  the  3d  of 


STEPHEN   A.   DOUGLAS. 


September  the  President  appointed  John  W. 
Geary,  of  Pennsylvania,  Military  Governor  of 
Kansas,  with  full  powers  to  restore  order  and 
punish  lawlessness.  On  his  arrival  warlike 
demonstrations  ceased,  and  the  hostile  parties 
scattered  to  their  homes.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  agitation  having  its  center  in  the 
Territory  had  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  questions  thus  raised  were 
those  on  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  divided  in  the  Presidential  election  of 
1856. 

There  was  now  no  lack  of  an  issue.  James 
Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  nominated  aa 
the  Democratic  candidate.  By  planting  himself 
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on  the  platform  and  principles  of  his  party,  in 
•which  the  doctrines  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  were  distinctly  reaffirmed,  he  was  able  to 
secure  a  heavy  vote,  both  North  and  South ; 
for  many  of  the  Northern  Democrats,  though 
opposed  to  slavery,  held  firmly  to  the  opinion 
that  the  people  of  every  Territory  have  the 
right  to  decide  such  questions  for  themselves. 
As  the  candidate  of  the  Free-Soil,  People's  or 
Republican  party,  John  C.  Fremont,  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  brought  forward.  The  prime 
principle  of  this  party  was  the  total  exclu- 
sion of  slavery  from  the  Territories  of  the 


United  States  by  Congressional  enactment. 
In  the  meantime,  still  a  fourth  party  had 
appeared.  About  the  time  when  the  Whig 
organization  was  dissolved,  the  foreign  element 
in  the  United  States,  especially  in  some  of  the 
larger  Eastern  cities,  had  become  so  strong  as 
to  be  a  prevailing  force  in  politics.  This  ele- 
ment was  mostly  dominated,  moreover,  by 
Catholicism,  and  many  other  foreign  influences 
and  practices  had  been  imported  along  with 
the  foreigners  from  the  respective  European 
countries.  The  presence  of  such  a  power  in 
the  country  aroused  first  the  distrust  and  then 
the  antagonism  of  the  natives,  and  an  Ameri- 


can, or  Know-Nothing1  party,  so-called,  rose 
up  in  opposition  to  foreign  influence  in  the 
United  States.  At  one  time  the  movement 
became  formidable,  and  several  of  the  North- 
ern States  were  carried  at  general'elections  by 
the  Know-Nothings.  The  leaders  of  the  party, 
however,  were  anxious  to  ignore  the  slavery 
issue  and  to  confine  the  attention  of  their 
followers  to  the  matter  of  foreign  influence 
and  the  best  means  to  counteract  it.  As  the 
candidate  of  this  party,  Millard  Fillmore,  of 
New  York,  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency. 
It  was  now  seen,  however,  that  the  slavery 
question  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  people.  On  that  issue  they 
had  divided  in  earnest,  and  no  party  dis- 
cipline could  any  longer  force  them  from 
their  position.  In  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1856  a  large  majority  decided  in 
favor  of  Buchanan  for  the  Presidency, 
while  the  choice  for  the  Vice-presidency 
fell  on  John  C.  Breckiuridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky. Fremont,  however,  obtained  & 
large  vote  in  the  Northern  States,  and 
but  for  the  diversion  made  by  the  Know- 
Nothings  his  election  had  not  been  im- 
probable. 

James  Buchanan  was  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  born  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1791.  He  was  educated  for  the  profes- 
sion of  law.  In  1831  he  was  sent  as 
minister  to  Russia,  and  was  afterwards 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
From  that  position  he  was  called  to  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  under  Presi- 
dent Polk.  In  1853  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  resided  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James  until  his  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency.  On  his  accession  to- 
that  office  he  gave  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  State  to  General  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan. 
Scarcely  had  Buchanan  been  inaugurated 
as  President  before  there  was  issued  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  what  is 
known  in  America  as  the  DRED  SCOTT  DE- 
CISION. The  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the 
matter  involved  was  so  extraordinary,  and  the 


'The  origin  of  this  apparently  absurd  name  is 
found  in  a  part  of  the  pledge  which  the  members 
took  on  initiation.  They  promised  to  knmv  nothing 
but  the  Union,  and  to  know  nothing  but  "America 
for  Americans." 
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subject  matter  of  the  decision  so  important  to 
the  destinies  of  the  country,  that  it  engrossed 
for  a  considerable  period  the  attention  of  the 
American  people.  Dred  Scott  was  a  Negro, 
and  had  been  held  as  a  slave  by  a  certain  Dr. 
Emerson,  of  Missouri,  a  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  army.  In  course  of  time  Emerson  re- 
moved to  Rock  Island,  IlRuois,  and  after- 
wards, in  1836,  to  Fort  Suelling,  Minnesota. 
In  these  removals,  Scott  was  taken  along  as  a 
slave.  At  the  latter  place  he  and  a  negro  woman, 
who  had  been  bought  by  the  surgeon,  were 
married.  Two  children  were  born  of  the  mar- 
riage, and  then  the  whole  family  were  taken 
back  to  St.  Louis  and  sold.  Dred  Scott  there- 
upon brought  suit  for  his  freedom.  The  cause 
was  tried  successively  in  the  Circuit  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  and  in  May  of 
1854  was  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 
There  the  matter  lay 
for  about  three  years. 
After  the  Democratic 
triumph  in  1856,  and  the 
accession  of  Buchanan 
to  the  Presidency,  the 
moment  was  deemed  op- 
portune for  giving  a 
quietus  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Free-Soil  party, 
and  the  decision  was  at 
once  issued.  In  March, 
1857,  Chief  -  Justice 

Roger  B.  Taney,  speaking  for  the  Court,  de- 
cided that  negroes,  whether  free  or  slave,  were 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
could  not  become  such  by  any  process  known  to  the 
Constitution;  that  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  a  negro  could  neither  sue  nor  be  sued, 
and  that  therefore  the  Court  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion of  Dred  Scott's  cause ;  that  the  slave  was 
to  be  regarded  simply  in  the  light  of  a  per- 
sonal chattel,  and  that  he  might  be  removed 
from  place  to  place  by  his  owner,  as  any  other 
piece  of  property ;  that  the  Constitution  gave 
to  the  slaveholder  the  right  of  removing  to  or 
through  any  State  or  Territory  with  his  slaves, 
and  of  returning  at  his  will  with  them  to  a 
State  where  slavery  was  recognized  by  law ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  Missouri  Compromise 
of  1820,  as  well  as  the  Compromise  measures  of 


[  1850,  was  unconstitutional  and  void.  In  these 
opinions  six  associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Bench — Wayne,  Nelson,  Grier,  Daniel,  Camp- 
bell, and  Catron — concurred,  while  two  associ- 
ates— Judges  McLean  and  Curtis — dissented. 
The  decision  of  the  majority,  which  was  ac- 
cepted as  the  decision  of  the  Court,  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  ultra-slaveholdiug  sentiments 
of  the  South,  and,  indeed,  chimed  in  agreeably 
with  the  doctrine  of  Squatter  Sovereignty 
which  had  been  so  zealously  advocated  by 
Senator  Douglas  and  his  followers.  In  the 
North,  however,  great  excitement  was  pro- 
duced, and  thousands  of  indignant  comments 
and  much  bitter  opposition  were  provoked  by 
the  dictum  of  the  Court. 

It  will  be  remembered   that  in  one  clause 
of  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850  provision 


•ALT  t»KK  (TTY. 

was  made  for  the  organization  of  Utah  Terri- 
tory. That  remote  region  was  occupied  almost 
exclusively  by  the  Mormons  or  Latter-Day 
Saints.  They  had  escaped  virtually  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
planted  themselves  in  what  they  supposed  to 
be  an  inaccessible  country.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the 
American  judicial  system  over  the  Territory. 
Thus  far  Brigham  Young,  the  Mormon  Prophet 
and  Governor,  had,  as  the  head  of  the  theoc- 
racy, taken  his  own  course  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  community  of  Mormons 
was  organized  on  a  plan  very  different  from 
that  existing  in  other  Territories,  and  many 
usages,  especially  polygamy,  had  grown  up  in 
Utah  which  were  deemed  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  the  country. 
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When  the  Federal  Judge  was  sent  out  in 
1857  to  preside  in  the  Territory,  he  was  re- 
sisted, insulted,  and  driven  violently  from  the 
seat  of  justice.  The  other  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government  were  in  a  like  manner 
expelled,  and  the  Territory  became  the  scene 
of  a  reign  of  terror.  The  Mormons  claimed 
in  justification  of  their  action  that  the  officers 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  govern  them  were 
of  so  low  a  character  as  to  command  no  re- 
spect. But  the  excuse  was  deemed  insufficient, 
and  Brigham  Young  was  superseded  in  the 
Government  by  Alfred  Gumming,  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri. Judge  Delana  R.  Eckels,  of  Indiana, 


LANDING  THE   ATLANTIC   CABLE. 


•was  appointed  Chief-Justice  of  the  Territory) 
and  an  army  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men  was  sent  to  Utah  to  put  down  lawlessness 
by  force. 

Brigham  Young  and  the  Mormon  elders 
were  not,  however,  disposed  to  yield  without 
a  struggle.  The  antagonism  of  the  people  of 
the  Territory  was  excited  to  the  highest 
degree.  The  American  army  was  denounced 
as  a  horde  of  barbarians,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  resistance.  In  September  of 
1857  the  national  forces  entered  the  Territory, 
and  on  the  6th  of  October  a  company  of  Mor- 
mon rangers  attacked  and  destroyed  most  of 
the  supply  trains  of  the  army.  Winter  came 
OH,  and  the  Federal  forces,  under  the  com- 


mand of  Colonel  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
were  obliged  to  find  quarters  on  Black's  Fork, 
near  Fort  Bridges. 

In  the  1110:111  time,  the  President  dispatched 
Thomas  L.  Kane,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  con- 
ciliatory letters  to  the  Mormons.  Going  by 
way  of  California,  he  reached  Utah  in  the 
spring  of  1858,  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  an  understanding  between 
Governor  Cummiug  and  the  Mormons.  In  the 
latter  part  of  May,  Governor  Powell,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Major  McCulloch,  of  Texas,  arrived 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  bearing  from 
the  President  a  proclamation  of  pardon  to  all 
who  would  submit  to  the  national  authority. 
The  Mormons  in  general 
accepted  the  overture. 
In  the  fall  of  this  year 
the  army  marched  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  but  was 
afterwards  quartered  at 
Camp  Floyd,  forty  miles 
distant.  At  this  place 
the  Federal  forces  re- 
mained until  order  was 
restored,  when,  in  May 
of  I860,  they  were  with- 
drawn from  Utah. 

Meanwhile,  in  1858, 
an  American  vessel,  sail- 
ing innocently  up  the 
Paraguay  River,  on  an 
exploring  expedition, 
•was  fired  on  by  a  jeal- 
ous garrison.  Repara- 
tion for  the  insult  was 

demanded,  but  none  was  given,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  obliged 
to  send  a  fleet  to  South  America  to  obtain  sat- 
isfaction. A  civil  commissioner  was  sent  with 
the  squadron,  who  was  empowered  to  offer 
liberal  terms  of  settlement  in  respect  to  the 
injury.  The  authorities  of  Paraguay  quailed 
before  the  approaching  fleet,  and  suitable  apol- 
ogies were  made  for  the  wrong  which  had  been 
committed. 

The  year  1858  was  memorable  in  the  hi* 
tory  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  whole 
world  for  the  completion  and  laying  of  the 
first  TELEGRAPHIC  CABLE  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  was  on  the  5th  of  August  in  this 
year  that  the  great  enterprise  was  successfully 
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completed.  The  work  was  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  energy  and  genius  of  Cyrus  \\ . 
Field,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New  York  City. 
The  first  cable  was  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty  miles  in  length,  extending  from 
Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,  to  Valentia  Bay, 
Ireland.  Telegraphic  communication  was  thus 
established  for  a  brief  season  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  and  the  fraternal  greet- 
ings of  peaceful  nations  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  were  for  the  first  time  transmitted 
through  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  cable  which,  as  at  first  em- 
ployed, was  ill  adapted  to  its  purpose.  In  a 
short  period  it  was  parted  on  a  reef,  and  the 
enterprise  was  thought  by  the  unhopeful  to 
have  ended  in  failure. 

In  1858  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  was 
organized  and  admitted  into  the  Union.  The 
area  of  the  new  State  was  a  little  more  than 
eighty-one  thousand  square  miles,  and  its  pop- 
ulation at  the  date  of  admission  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand.  In  the  following 
year  Oregon,  the  thirty-third  State  of  the 
Union,  was  admitted,  bringing  a  population 
of  forty-eight  thousand  and  an  area  of  eighty 


of  Texas,    bade  adieu  to   the   Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  retired  to  private  life.    His 


GENERAL  SAM   HOUSTON. 


thousand   square  miles.     It  was  on  the  4th  of 
March  in  this  year  that  General  Sam  Houston, 


WASHINGTON  IBV1NO. 

fame  as  a  General  in  the  War  for  Texan  inde- 
pendence has  already  been  mentioned.     His 
career  had  been  marked  by  the  strangest 
vicissitudes.      He   was    a   Virginian   by 
birth,  but  his  youth   had  been  hardened 
among  the  mountains  of  Tennessee.     He 
gained  a  military  fame  in  the  Seminole 
War,  and  soon,  by  the  force  of  his  char- 
acter, rose  to   political  distinction.     He 
was  elected  Governor  of  Tennessee,  but 
while  in  the  full  tide  of  his  ascendency 
his  life  was  suddenly  overshadowed  with 
a  domestic  calamity,  the  nature  of  which 
has    never  been   fully   ascertained.     He 
suddenly  resigned  his  office,  left  his  home, 
and  exiled  himself  among  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  and  was  presently  elected  as  one 
of  their  chiefs.      Afterwards  he  went  to 
Texas,  joined  the  American  party  there, 
became  its  leader,  and  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  State   after  the   successful 
struggle  for  indepecdence.     He  was  next 
sent   by    the   Legislature   of    Texas   to 
represent    the    new    Commonwealth    in 
the  Senate  of   the  United   States.     He 
was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  strong 
will,  and  equally  strong  idiosyncrasies  of  char- 
acter. 
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In  the  year  1859  died  Washington  Irving, 
who  might  at  the  time  of  his  death  be  regarded 
as  the  prince  of  American  literature.  For 
fully  fifty  years  the  power  of  his  genius  had 
been  unremittingly  devoted  to  the  great  work 
of  creating  for  his  native  laud  a  literary  rank 
among  the  nations  of  modern  times.  On  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  his  name  had  become 
familiar  as  a  household  word.  He  it  was, 
first  of  all,  who  wrung  from  the  reluctant  and 
prescriptive  reviews  of  England  and  Scotland 


an  acknowledgment  of  the  power  and  origi- 
nality of  American  genius.  When  Murray, 
the  great  bookseller  of  London,  was  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  manuscript  of  Bracebridge  Hall, 
which  he  had  not  yet  seen,  the  sum  of  a 
thousand  guineas,  it  was  no  longer  doubtful 
that  an  American  literary  genius  had  appeared, 
destined  to  universal  recognition.  Except  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Byron,  no  other  author 
of  Irviug's  times  had  received  so  munificent  a 
reward  for  his  labor. 


CXXiv.— DISUNION  AND  CIVIL 


[FTER  the  issuance  of  the 
Dred  Scott  Decision  the 
excitement  in  the  United 
States  on  the  question  of 
slavery  became  constantly 
greater  and  more  heated. 
It  had  been  believed  by  the 
pro-slavery  party  and  by  the  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration that  the  decision  in  question  would 
allay  the  troubled  waters  and  produce  a  calm ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  rather  to  be 
a  torch  cast  among  combustibles.  In  some  of 
the  Free  States  the  opposition  rose  higher  and 
higher,  and  what  were  called  PERSONAL  LIB- 
ERTY BILLS  were  passed,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive- 
Slave  Law.  In  the  fall  of  1859  the  excitement 
of  the  country  was  still  further  aroused  by 
the  mad  scheme  of  John  Brown  of  Osa- 
watomie  to  raise  a  servile  insurrection  in  the 
South.  With  a  party  of  twenty-one  men, 
daring  as  himself,  he  made  a  sudden  descent 
on  the  United  States  arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  captured  the  place,  and  held  his 
ground  for  nearly  two  days.  The  militia  of 
Virginia,  and  then  the  national  troops,  were 
called  out,  in  order  to  suppress  the  revolt. 
Thirteen  of  Brown's  men  were  killed,  two 
made  their  escape,  and  the  rest  were  captured. 
The  leader  and  his  six  companions  were  given 
over  to  the  authorities  of  Virginia,  tried, 
condemned,  and  hanged.  The  event  was  one 
which  to  the  present  day  excites  the  keenest 
interest  and  liveliest  discussion.  Nor  may  it 
be  easily  decided  whether  an  adventurer,  sup- 


posing himself  under  the  direction  of  the 
Higher  Law,  may  in  such  a  manner  attack 
the  abuses  of  a  State. 

Meanwhile,  in  Kansas  the  controversy,  ever 
and  anon,  broke  out  with  added  heat.  But 
the  Free-Soil  party  gradually  gained  the  upper 
hand,  and  it  became  evident  that  slavery  would 
be  interdicted  in  the  Territory.  But  an  issue 
had  now  been  created  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  In  the  former  the  antislavery 
sentiment  spread  and  became  intense.  It  set- 
tled into  a  conviction  which  might  not  be 
eradicated.  In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  conviction  grew  that  it  was  the  settled 
purpose  of  the  Northern  people,  first  to  gain 
the  ascendency  in  the  national  Government, 
and  then  to  attack  them  and  their  peculiar  in- 
stitutions. Such  was  the  alarming  condition 
of  affairs  when  the  time  arrived  for  holding 
the  nineteenth  Presidential  election. 

The  excitement,  as  usual,  rose  high.  The 
Free-Soil  party  had  now  permanently  taken 
the  name  of  Republican.  A  great  convention 
of  delegates  of  that  party  was  held  in  Chicago, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  Presidency.  A  platform  of  princi- 
ples was  adopted,  in  which  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  was  the  one  vital  issue. 
In  the  month  of  April  the  Democratic  con- 
vention assembled  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina; but  no  sooner  had  the  body  convened 
than  its  utter  distraction  of  counsels  was  ap- 
parent. The  delegates  were  divided  on  the 
slavery  question,  and,  after  much  debating 
and  wrangling,  the  party  was  disrupted.  The 
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delegates  from  the  South,  unable  to  obtain  a 
distinct  expression  of  their  views  in  the  plat- 
form of  principles,  and  seeing  that  the  Northern 
wing  of  the  party  was  determined  to  nominate 
Senator  Douglas — the  great  defender  of  popular 
sovereignty — withdrew  from  the  convention. 
The  remainder,  embracing  most  of  the  delegates 
from  the  North,  continued  in  session,  balloted 
for  a  while  for  a  candidate,  and  on  the  3d 
of  May  adjourned  to  Baltimore. 

In  that  city,  on  the  18th  of  June,  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Northern  wing  of  the  party  reassem- 
bled and  chose  Douglas  as  their  standard-bearer 
vn  the  approaching  canvass.  The  seceding  dele- 
gates adjourned,  first  to  Richmond  and  after- 
wards to  Baltimore,  where  they  met  on  the  28th  of 
June,  and  nominated  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of 
Kentucky.  The  American,  or  Know-Nothing, 
party  had  by  this  time  lost  something  of  its 
distinctive  features,  and  took  the  name  of  Con- 
stitutional Unionists.  Representatives  of  this 
party  met  in  convention,  and  chose  John 
Bell,  of  Tennessee,  as  their  candidate.  Thus 
were  four  political  standards  raised  in  the 
field,  and  the  excitement  swirled  through  the 
country  like  a  storm. 

The  Republicans  now  gained  by  their 
compactness  and  the  distinctness  of  their  ut- 
terances on  the  slavery  question.  Most  of  the 
old  Abolitionists,  though  by  far  more  radical 
than  the  Republicans,  cast  in  their  fortunes 
with  the  latter,  and  supported  Lincoln.  The 
result  was  the  triumphant  election  of  the  Re- 
publican candidate,  by  the  votes  of  nearly  all 
the  Northern  States.  The  support  of  the 
Southern  States  was  for  the  most  part  given 
to  Breckinridge.  The  States  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  cast  their  ballots, 
thirty-nine  in  number,  for  Bell.  Douglas  re- 
ceived a  large  popular,  but  small  electoral, 
vote,  his  supporters  being  scattered  through 
all  the  States,  without  the  concentration  neces- 
sary to  carry  any.  Thus,  after  having  con- 
trolled the  destinies  of  the  Republic  for  sixty 
years,  with  only  temporary  overthrows  in  1840 
and  1848,  the  Democratic  party  was  broken 
into  fragments  and  driven  from  the  field. 

The  issue  of  the  Presidential  election  had 
been  clearly  foreseen,  and  the  results  were 
anticipated,  at  least  in  the  South.  The  South- 
ern leaders  had  not  hesitated  to  declare,  during 
the  campaign,  that  the  choice  of  Lincoln 


would  be  regarded  as  a  just  cause  for  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union.  Threats  of  secession  had 
been  heard  on  every  hand ;  but  in  the  North 
such  expressions  were  regarded  as  mere  polit- 
ical bravado,  having  little  foundation  in  the 
actual  purposes  of  the  Southern  people.  At 
any  rate,  the  Republicans  of  the  populous 
North  were  not  to  be  deterred  from  voting 
according  to  their  political  convictions.  They 
crowded  to  the  polls,  and  their  favorite  received 
a  plurality  of  the  electoral  votes. 

At  this  time  the  Government,  so  far  as 
Congress  and  the  Executive  were  concerned, 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Douglas  Democ- 
racy. A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  however,  and  a  large  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  belonged  to  the 
Breckinridge  party,  and  had  imbibed  from  a 
pro-slavery  education  all  of  the  fire-eating 
propensities  of  the  extreme  South.  Such 
members  of  Congress  did  not  hesitate  openly 
to  advocate  the  principles  of  secession  as  a 
remedy  for  the  election  of  Lincoln.  In  the 
interim  between  the  fall  of  1860  and  the  ex- 
piration of  Mr.  Buchanan's  term  of  office,  the 
animosity  of  the  Southern  leaders  reached  a 
climax.  It  was  foreseen  by  them  that  with 
the  ensuing  spring  all  the  departments  of  the 
Government  would  pass  under  Republican 
control.  The  times  were  full  of  passion,  ani- 
mosity, and  rashness.  It  was  seen  that,  for  the 
present,  disunion — the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States — was  possible;  but  that  if  the  matter 
should  be  postponed  until  the  incoming  Ad- 
ministration should  be  fully  established,  dis- 
union would  be  impossible.  The  attitude  of  the 
President  favored  the  measure.  He  was  not 
himself,  in  principle  or  profession,  a  dis- 
unionist.  On  the  contrary,  he  denied  the 
right  of  a  State  to  secede, -but  at  the  same  time 
he  declared  himself  not  armed  with  the  Con- 
stitutional power  necessary  to  prevent  secession 
by  force.  Such  a  theory  of  government  was 
sufficient  of  itself  to  paralyze  the  remaining 
energies  of  the  Executive — to  make  him  help- 
less in  the  presence  of  the  emergency.  The 
interval,  therefore,  between  the  Presidential 
election  in  November  of  1860  and  the  inau- 
guration of  Lincoln  in  the  following  spring,  was 
seized  by  the  leaders  of  the  South  as  the  oppor- 
tune moment  for  dissolving  the  Union. 

The  event  showed  that   the   measure   had 
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been  carefully  prepared.  The  actual  work  of 
secession  was  begun,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, in  South  Carolina.  The  old  disunion 
proclivities  of  that  State  had  slumbered  in  the 
embers  for  thirty  years,  and  were  now  ready 
to  burst  forth  in  flames.  On  the  17th  of 
December,  1860,  a  convention,  chosen  by  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  assembled  at  Charles- 
ton, and,  after  three  days  of  fiery  discussion, 
passed  a  resolution  that  the  Union,  hitherto 
existing  between  South  Carolina  and  the  other 
States  under  the  name  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  was  dissolved.  It  was  a  step  of 
fearful  importance,  portending  war  and  uni- 
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versal  discord.  The  action  was  contagious. 
The  sentiment  of  disunion  spread  like  an 
insanity  among  the  Southern  people.  In  a 
short  time  the  cotton-growing  States  were 
almost  unanimously  in  support  of  the  measure. 
By  the  first  of  February,  1861,  six  other 
States — Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia, Louisiana,  and  Texas — had  passed  ordi- 
nances of  secession  similar  to  that  adopted  by 
South  Carolina,  and  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Union.  Nearly  all  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  those  States,  following  the  lead 
of  their  constituents,  whom  they  themselves 
had  instigated  in  their  course,  resigned  their 
seats  in  Congress,  returned  to  the  South, 


and    gave    themselves    fully  to   the    disunion 
cause. 

In  the  secession  conventions,  but  little  op- 
position was  manifested  to  the  movement.     As 
a  matter  of  fact,  those  who  were  opposed  to 
disunion  did  not  appear  in   the  conventions, 
and    their    voices    were    unheard.     The    hot- 
headed   leaders    in    the    secession    enterprise 
rushed   together,  carrying  with   them   the  en- 
thusiastic   support   of  the    planters   and    the 
young  politicians  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
by  these  the  work  was  done.     In  some  instances 
a  considerable  minority  vote  was  cast  against 
disunion.     A  few  speakers  boldly  denounced 
the  measure  as  disloyal,  bad  in  principle, 
ruinous  in  results.     The  course  of  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  afterwards  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States,  was  pe- 
culiar.      He    appeared    in    the    Georgia 
convention,  among  a  people   with   whom 
his  voice  had  hitherto  been  prevalent  in 
all  matters  affecting  their  interests.     He 
undertook  on  the  floor  of  the  convention 
to  stem  the  tide  and  to  prevent  the  se- 
cession of  his  State.     He  delivered  a  long 
and   powerful   speech,  in  which,  unfortu- 
nately for  his  fame,  he  defended  the  theory 
of  secession,  advocated  the    doctrine  of 
State  sovereignty,  declared  his  intention 
of  abiding  by  the  decision  of  the  conven- 
tion and  his  State,  but  at  the  same  time 
spoke   against  secession    on    the   ground 
that  the   measure  teas  impolitic,    unwise, 
and    likely  to  be  disastrous    in    its    results. 
Not  a  few  other  prominent  men  in  diffei- 
ent   parts  of  the  South   held   the  same 
view;   but  the  opposite  opinion  prevailed, 
and  secession  was  readily  and  enthusiastically 
accomplished. 

The  formation  of  a  new  Government  fol- 
lowed fast  on  the  heels  of  disunion.  On  the 
4th  of  February,  1861,  delegates  from  six  of 
the  seceded  States  assembled  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  and  proceeded  to  form  a  new  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  name  of  the  CONFEDER- 
ATE STATES  OF  AMERICA.  On  the  8th  of 
the  month  the  organization  was  completed  by 
the  election  of  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
as  provisional  President,  and  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  as  Vice-President.  On  the  same  day 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Confederate  Congress  at 
Montgomery,  a  Peace  Conference,  so-called. 
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assembled  in  Washington  City.  Delegates 
from  twenty-one  States  were  present,  aud  the 
optimists  who  composed  the  body  still  dreamed 
of  peace.  They  prepared  certain  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  same  were  laid  before  Congress,  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  adopted.  That 
body,  freshly  gathered  from  the  people,  and 
inspired  with  rising  antagonism  to  the  action 
of  the  Southern  leaders,  'gave  little  heed  to  the 
recommendations,  and  the  Conference  dispersed 
without  practical  results. 

Buchanan  was  still  President,  and  the 
Government  was  still  under  the  direction  of 
the  Democratic  party ;  but  the  country  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  ruin.  It  appeared  that  the 
Ship  of  State  was  purposely  steered  directly 
for  the  rocks.  In  the  Executive  Department 
there  was  a  complete  paralysis.  The  army 
had  been  sent  in  detachments  to  remote  front- 
iers. The  fleet  was  scattered  in  distant  seas. 
The  financial  credit  had  run  down  to  the  low- 
est ebb.  The  Government  was  unable  to 
borrow  funds  for  current  emergencies  at 
twelve  per  cent.  •  The  diverse  .counsels  of  his 
friends  had  distracted  the  President.  He  hes- 
itated, and  knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  With 
the  exception  of  Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie, 
in  Charleston  harbor,  Fort  Pickens,  near  Pen- 
sacola,  and  Fortress  Monroe,  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, all  the  important  naval  ports  and  posts 
in  the  seceded  States  had  been  seized  by  the 
Confederate  authorities,  even  before  the  organ- 
ization of  their  Government.  Meanwhile,  in 
far-off  Kansas  the  local  warfare  continued  to 
break  out  at  fitful  intervals ;  but  the  Free 
State  party  had  at  last  gained  a  complete 
ascendency,  and  the  early  admission  of  the 
new  Commonwealth,  with  two  additional 
Republican  Senators,  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  the 
President  roused  himself  for  a  moment,  and 
made  a  feeble  attempt  to  reinforce  and  pro- 
vision the  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter  The 
steamer  Star  of  the  West  was  accordingly  sent 
out  with  men  and  supplies;  but  the  Confeder- 
ates were  informed  of  all  that  was  done,  and 
had  no  trouble  in  defeating  the  enterprise. 
As  the  steamer  approached  the  harbor  of 
Charleston  she  was  fired  on  by  a  Confederate 
battery,  planted  for  that  purpose,  and  com- 


pelled to  return.  Thus  in  gloom  and  grief  and 
the  upheavals  of  revolution,  the  Administration 
of  James  Buchanan  drew  to  a  close.  Such 
was  the  dreadful  condition  of  affairs  that  it 
was  deemed  prudent  for  the  new  President  to 
approach  the  Capital  without  recognition.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic  slipped  into 
Washington  City  by  night,  as  a  means  of  per- 
sonal safety. 

The  new  Chief  Magistrate  was  a  man  for 
the  hour  and  for  the  epoch.  He  had  been 
thrown  to  the  front  by  those  processes  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  look  so  much  like  Providence. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  sixteenth  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  a  Kentuckian  by  birth  ; 
born  in  the  county  La  Rue,  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1809.  His  ancestors  had  immigrated 
thither  from  Rockingham  County,  Virginia; 
both  father  and  mother  were  Virginians  by 
birth.  At  the  time  of  the  emigration,  how- 
ever, Kentucky  was  simply  a  territorial  ex- 
tension westward  of  the  Old  Dominion.  The 
childhood  of  Lincoln  was  passed  in  utter  ob- 
scurity. It  appears  that  the  family  were  poor 
to  the  last  degree — mere  backwoods  people  of 
the  lowest  order.  In  1816  the  father,  Thomas 
Lincoln,  removed  to  Spencer  county,  Indi- 
ana— just  then  admitted  into  the  Union — and 
built  a  cabin  in  the  woods  near  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Gentryville.  This  place  was 
the  scene  of  Lincoln's  boyhood — a  constant 
struggle  with  poverty,  hardship,  and  toil.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  we  find  him  managing  a 
ferry  across  the  Ohio,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Anderson  Creek — a  service  for  which  he  was 
paid  six  dollars  a  month.  In  his  youth  he 
received,  in  the  aggregate,  about  one  year's 
schooling,  which  was  all  he  ever  had  in  the 
way  of  formal  education.  In  the  year  of  his 
majority  he  removed  with  his  father's  family 
to  the  North  Fork  of  the  Sangamon  River,  ten 
miles  west  of  Decatur,  in  Illinois.  Here  he 
and  his  father  built  another  log  house,  and 
opened  and  fenced  a  farm.  Here  Abraham 
Lincoln,  pushing  forth  from  the  ancestral 
cabin,  began  for  himself  the  hard  battle  of 
life. 

"The  uncleared  forest,  the  unbroken  soil, 
The  iron  bark  that  turns  the  lumberer's  axe; 

The  rapid  that  oVrbears  the  boatman's  toil, 
The  prairie,  hiding  the  mazed  wanderer's  tracks; 
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"The  ambushed  Indian,  and  the  prowling  bear, — 
Such  were  the  needs  that  helped  his  youth  to 
train. 

Rough  culture ;  but  such  trees  large  fruit  may  bear, 
If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girth  and  grain." 

Lincoln  served  as  a  flatboatmau  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  after  a  trip  to  New  Orleans 
returned  to  New  Salem,  a  town  twenty  miles 
from  Springfield,  and  became  a  clerk  in  a 
country  store.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Black 
Hawk  War  he  was  elected  captain  of  a  com- 
pany, and  went  on  a  campaign  into  Wisconsin. 
From  1833  to  1836  he  tried  business  for  him- 
self, but  a  dissolute  partner  brought  him  to 
bankruptcy.  He  then  began  the  study  of  law, 
for  which  he  had  always  had  a  preference; 
soon  gained  the  attention  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  rose  to  distinction.  His  peculiar  power, 
manifested  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  of  seizing 
the  most  difficult  thought,  and  presenting  it  in 
such  homely  phrase  as  to  make  the  truth  ap- 
preciable by  all  men,  made  him  a  natural  leader 
of  the  people.  In  1849  he  served  in  Congress 
for  one  term,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  humorous  speaker.  As  candidate  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois 
in  1858,  he  first  revealed  to  the  nation,  in  his 
great  debates  with  Senator  Douglas,  the  full 
scope  and  originality  of  his  genius.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  was  nominated  and  elecced  to 
the  Presidency.  On  his  accession  to  office  he 
•was  fifty-two  years  of  age.  He  came  to  the 
Presidency  under  such  a  burden  of  care  and 
responsibility  as  had  not  been  borne  by  any 
ruler  of  modern  times.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  inauguration  he  delivered  a  carefully  pre- 
pared address,  declaring  his  fixed  purpose  to 
uphold  the  Constitution,  enforce  the  laws,  and 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  From 
the  first  it  was  the  policy  of  his  Administration 
to  ignore  the  action  of  the  seceded  States  as  a 
thing  in  itself  null,  void,  and  of  no  effect. 

At  the  head  of  the  new  Cabinet  was  placed 
William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio, 
•was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Simon  Cameron  Secretary  of  War;  but  the 
latter,  in  the  following  January,  was  succeeded 
in  office  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  The  Secre- 
taryship of  the  Navy  was  conferred  on  Gideon 
Welles.  In  his  inaugural  address  and  first 

official  papers  the  President  outlined  not  only 
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his  theoretical,  but  his  practical  policy.  The 
latter  was,  in  brief,  to  repossess  the  forts,  ar- 
senals, and  public  property  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  Confederates,  and  to  reestablish 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
all  parts.  The  first  military  preparations  and 
movements  were  made  with  this  end  in  view. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  12th  of  March,  a  body  of 
commissioners  from  the  seceded  States  sought 
to  obtain  from  the  National  Government  a 
recognition  of  their  independence,  but  the 
negotiations  were  of  course  unsuccessful.  Then 
followed  a  second  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  Fort 
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Sumter;  and  with  that  came  the  beginning 
of  actual  hostilities. 

The  defenses  in  Charleston  harbor  were  held 
by  Major  Robert  Anderson.  His  whole  force 
amounted  to  but  seventy-nine  men.  Owing 
to  the  feebleness  of  his  garrisons,  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  Fort  Moultrie  and 
concentrate  his  whole  force  in  Fort  Sumter. 
By  this  time  Confederate  volunteers  had  flocked 
to  the  city,  and  powerful  land-batteries  were 
built  around  the  harbor,  bearing  on  Sumter. 

When  it  \\:is  known  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  reinforce  the  forts,  the  author- 
ities of  the  Confederate  States  determined  to 
anticipate  the  movement  by  compelling  An- 
derson to  surrender.  On  the  llth  of  April, 
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General  P.  T.  Beauregnrd,  commandant  of 
Charleston,  sent  a  flag  to  Major  Anderson,  de- 
manding an  evacuation  of  the  fort.  The 
Major  replied  that  he  should  hold  the  fort  and 
defend  his  flag.  On  the  following  morning, 
April  12th,  at  half-past  four  o'clock,  the  first 
gun  of  the  great  War  was  discharged  from  a 
Confederate  battery.  A  terrific  bombardment, 
of  thirty-four  hours'  duration,  followed.  The 
fort  was  reduced  to  ruins,  set  on  fire,  and 
obliged  to  capitulate.  The  honors  of  war  were 
granted  to  Anderson  and  his  men,  who  had 
made  a  brave  and  obstinate  resistance.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  in  the  sequel,  that  no  lives 
were  lost,  either  in  the  fort  or  ou  the  shore. 
The  Confederates  in  their  initial  movement 
were  thus  completely  successful,  and  obtained 
control  of  the  harbor  of  Charleston. 

But  the  effect  was  against  the  aggressors. 
The  news  of  the  capture  of  Sumter  spread, 
through  the  country  like  a  flame  of  fire. 
There  had  been  on  the  part  of  the  people 
a  vague  expectation  of  violence,  but  the 
actual  shock  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder. 
The  people  of  the  towns  poured  into  the 
streets,  and  the  country  folk  flocked  to  the 
villages,  to  gather  tidings  and  comment  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Gray-haired  men 
talked  gravely  of  the  deed  that  was  done, 
and  prophesied  its  consequences.  The 
general  effect  of  the  capture  of  Sumter 
was  to  consolidate  opinion  in  both  the 
North  and  the  South.  On  either  side  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  were  crystallized  into 
a  firmly  set  antagonism,  which  could  only  be 
broken  by  the  shock  of  battle. 

Three  days  after  the  fall  of  Sumter,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  seventy-five 
thousand  volunteers,  to  serve  three  months  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  secession  movement. 
Two  days  later,  Virginia  seceded  from  the 
Union.  On  the  6th  of  May,  Arkansas  fol- 
lowed the  example,  and  then  North  Carolina 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  month.  In  Tennes- 
see, especially  in  East  Tennessee,  there  was  a 
powerful  opposition  to  disunion,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  8th  of  June  that  a  secession  or- 
dinance could  be  forced  upon  the  people.  In 
Missouri  the  movement  resulted  immediately 
in  civil  war,  while  in  Kentucky  the  authori- 
ties issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality.  The 
people  of  Maryland  were  divided  into  hostile 


parties,  the  disunion  sentiment  being  largely 
prevalent. 

Meanwhile,  the  volunteers  from  the  North 
began  to  make  their  way  to  Washington.  On 
the  19th  of  April,  when  the  first  regiment  of 
the  Massachusetts  volunteers  was  passing 
through  Baltimore,  they  were  fired  upon  by 
the  citizens,  and  three  men  were  killed.  This 
was  the  first  bloodshed  of  the  war.  On  the 
day  before  this  event  a  body  of  Confederate 
soldiers  advanced  against  the  armory  of  the 
United  States  at  Harper's  Ferry.  The  officer 
in  command  hastily  destroyed  a  portion  of 
the  vast  magazine  gathered  there,  and  then 
escaped  into  Pennsylvania.  On  the  20th  of 
the  month  another  company  of  Virginians  as- 
sailed the  great  navy-yard  at  Norfolk.  The 
officers  commanding  fired  the  buildings  and 


ships,  spiked  the  guns,  and  withdrew.  Most 
of  the  cannons  and  many  of  the  vessels  were 
afterwards  recovered  by  the  Confederates  and 
turned  against  the  Government.  Virginia 
was  soon  filled  with  volunteers  from  the  South, 
and  in  a  short  time  Washington  City  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  capture. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Government  was  to 
secure  the  Capital.  This  done,  the  President, 
on  the  3d  of  May,  issued  another  call  for  sol- 
diers. The  number  of  the  new  call  was  set  at 
eighty-three  thousand,  and  the  term  of  service 
at  three  years  or  during  the  war.  A  fleet  was 
equipped  and  sent  out  to  blockade  the  South- 
ern ports,  and  on  every  side  were  heard  the 
notes  of  preparation.  The  spirit  of  the  people 
had  been  thoroughly  aroused,  and  a  great  war 
thundered  in  the  horizon.  Already  the  South- 
ern Congress  had  ajourued  from  Montgomery, 
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to  meet,  the  20th  of  July,  at  Richmond,  which 
was  chosen  as 'the  capital  of  the  Confederacy. 
To  that  place  had  already  come  Mr.  Davis 
and  the  officers  of  his  Cabinet,  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  the  affairs  of  the  Government  and 
army.  So  stood  the  antagonistic  powers  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  1861.  It  was  now  evident 
to  all  men — slow  indeed  had  they  been  to  be- 
lieve it — that  one  of  the  greatest  conflicts  of 
modern  times  was  impending  over  the  United 
States.  Let  us  look  briefly  into  the  CAUSES 
which  produced  the  Rebellion  and  led  to  the 
Civil  War. 

The  first  and  most  general  of  these  causes 
was  Hie  different  constmction  put  upon  the  Na- 
tional Constitution  by  the  people  of  tlic  North  and 
the  South.  A  difference  had  always  existed  as 
to  how  the  instrument  was  to  be  understood. 
The  question  at  issue  had  respect  to  the  rela- 
tion between  the  States  and  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. One  party  held  that  under  the 
Constitution  the  Union  of  the  States  is  indis- 
soluble ;  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nation  is 
lodged  in  the  central  Government;  that  the 
States  are  subordinate;  that  the  a'cts  of  Con-, 
gress,  until  they  are  repealed  or  pronounced  un- 
constitutional by  the  Supreme  Court,  are  bind- 
ing on  the  States ;  that  the  highest  allegiance 
of  the  citizen  is  due  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, not  to  his  State ;  and  that  all  attempts  at 
nullification  and  disunion  are  in  their  nature 
disloyal  and  treasonable.  The  other  party  held 
that  the  National  Constitution  is  a  compact  be- 
tween sovereign  States ;  that  these  States  con- 
stitute a  confederacy,  or  what  the  Germans 
would  call  a  Slaittenbuiid ;  that  for  certain  rea- 
sons the  Union  may  be  dissolved  by  the  States; 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  is  lodged  in 
the  individual  States,  and  not  in  the  central 
Government;  that  Congress  can  exercise  no 
other  than  delegated  powers ;  that  a  State 
feeling  aggrieved  may  annul  an  act  of  Con- 
gress ;  that  the  highest  allegiance  of  the  citizen 
is  due  to  his  own  State,  and  afterwards  to 
the  General  Government;  and  that  acts  of 
nullification  and  disunion  are  justifiable,  revo- 
lutionary, and  honorable.  The  theory  was,  in 
brief,  that  the  Constitution  itself  provided  that 
the  States,  under  the  Constitution,  might  ab- 
rogate the  Constitution  as  it  related  to  them- 
selves,  and  thereby  dissolve  the  Union. 

Here  was  an  issue  in  its  consequences  the 


most  fearful  that  ever  disturbed  a  nation.  It 
struck  into  the  very  vitals  of  the  Government. 
It  threatened,  with  each  renewal  of  the  agita- 
tion, to  undo  the  whole  civil  structure  of  the 
United  States.  For  a  long  time  the  parties 
who  disputed  about  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  scattered  in  various  sections.  In 
the  earlier  history  of  the  country  the  doctrine 
of  State  sovereignty  had,  indeed,  been  most 
advocated  in  New  England.  With  the  rise  of 
the  tariff  question  the  local  position  of  the 
parties  was  reversed.  Since  the  tariff — a  Con- 
gressional measure — favored  the  Eastern  States 
at  the  expense  of  the  South,  it  came  to  pass, 
naturally,  that  the  people  of  New  England, 
and  afterwards  of  the  whole  North,  passed 
over  to  the  advocacy  of  National  sovereignty, 
while  the  people  of  the  South  became  wedded 
to  the  doctrine  of  State  rights.  Thus  as  early 
as  1831  the  right  of  a  State  to  nullify  an  act 
of  Congress'  was  openly  advocated  in  South 
Carolina,  and  by  her  greatest  statesman  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  and  thus  also 
it  happened  that  the  belief  iu  State  sover- 
eignty became  more  and  more  prevalent  in 
the  South,  less  and  less  prevalent  in  the  North. 
The  general  effect  of  this  localization  of  the 
two  theories  was  to  engender  sectional  parties, 
and  to  bring  them  ultimately  into  conflict. 

The  second  general  cause  of  the  Civil  War 
was  Vie  different  systems  of  labor  in  the  Noiih  and 
in  the  South.  In  the  former  sections  the  labor- 
ers were  freemen,  citizens,  voters;  iu  the  latter, 
bondmen,  property,  slaves.  In  the  South  the 
theory  was  that  the  capital  of  a  country  should 
own  the  labor;  in  the  North,  that  both  labor 
and  capital  are  free.  In  the  beginning  all  the 
colonies  had  been  slaveholding.  In  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  States  the  system  of  slave- 
labor  had  been  gradually  abolished,  being  un- 
profitable. In  the  five  great  States  formed 
out  of  the  Territory  North-west  of  the  River 
Ohio  slavery  was  excluded  by  the  original 
Jeffersonian  compact,  under  which  that  terri- 
tory was  organized.  Thus  there  came  to  be  a 
line  of  division  drawn  through  the  Union 
east  and  west.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that 
whenever  the  question  of  slavery  was  agitated 
a  sectional  division  would  arise  between  the 
parties  north  and  south  of  the  dividing  line,  and 
that  disunion  and  war  would  be  threatened. 
But  the  danger  arising  from  this  source,  and 
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indeed  from  the  first  general  cause  above 
mentioned,  was  increased,  and  the  discord  be- 
tween the  sections  aggravated,  by  several  sub- 
ordinate causes. 

One  of  these  was,  at  the  time  considered, 
merely  an  incident  of  industrial  progress, 
namely,  the  INVENTION  OF  THE  COTTON-GIN. 
In  1793  Eli  Whitney,  a  young  collegian  of 
Massachusetts,  went  to  Georgia  and  resided 
with  the  family  of  Mrs.  Greene,  widow,  of 
General  Greene,  of  the  Revolution.  While 
there  he  became  much  interested  in  the  diffi- 
cult process  of  picking  cotton  by  hand  ;  that 
is,  separating  the  seed  from  the  fiber.  So  slow 
was  this  process  that  the  production  of  upland 
cotton  was  nearly  profitless.  The  industry  of 
the  cotton-growing  States,  however  well  it 
promised  in  the  mere  production  of  the  plant, 
was  rendered  of  no  effect  by  the  tediousness 
of  preparing  the  product  for  the  market.  Mr. 
Whitney,  with  the  inventive  curiosity  and 
skill  of  his  race,  undertook  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  succeeded  in  constructing  a  gin 
which  astonished  the  beholder  by  the  rapidity 
and  excellence  of  its  work.  Cotton  in  the 
seed,  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  ma- 
chine, was  separated  to  perfection  and  with 
great  facility.  From  being  profitless,  cotton 
suddenly  became  the  most  profitable  of  all  the 
staples  of  the  South.  The  industry  of  the 
cotton-producing  States  was  revolutionized. 
Whitney  obtained  patents  on  his  invention ; 
but  the  greed  for  obtaining  and  using  his 
machine  was  so  great  that  no  courts  could  or 
would  protect  him  in  his  rights.  Before  the 
Civil  War  it  was  estimated  that  the  cotton-gin 
had  added  an  aggregate  of  a  thousand  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  revenues  of  the  Southern 
States.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
profitableness  of  cotton,  slave-labor  became  im- 
portant, slaves  valuable,-  and  the  system  of 
slavery  a  fixed  and  deep-rooted  institution. 

Slave  ownership  more  than  ever  before  was 
now  imbedded  in  Southern  society.  The  sepa- 
ration between  the  laboring  and  the  non-labor- 
ini:  class  was  not  only  a  separation  of  race, 
but  it  was  a  separation  of  pandit  inn.  The 
piv-riit  generation  of  planters  and  slaveholders 
had  inherited  that  condition.  They  had  grown 
up  in  its  presence,  and  had  come  to  regard  it 
as  a  rightful  and  necessary  part  of  the  best 
social  organization  in  the  world.  Seeing  them- 


selves manifestly  lifted  above  the  servile  class, 
they  came  to  look  upon  the  system  of  free- 
labor  and  free-laborers  in  the  North  with  con- 
tempt. 

From  this  time  forth  there  was  constant 
danger  that  the  slavery  question  would  so  em- 
bitter the  politics  and  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try as  to  bring  about  disunion.  The  danger 
of  such  a  result  was,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
fully  manifested  in  the  MISSOURI  AGITATION 
of  1820-21.  Threats  of  dissolving  the  Union 
were  freely  made  both  in  the  South  and  the 
North ;  in  the  South,  because  of  the  proposed 
rejection  of  Missouri  as  a  slaveholding  Statr ; 
in  the  North,  because  of  the  proposed  enlarge- 
ment of  the  domain  of  slavery.  When  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  enacted  it  was  the 
hope  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his  fellow-statesmen 
to  save  the  Union  by  removing  forever  the 
slavery  issue  from  the  politics  of  the  country; 
but  their  success  was  temporary,  evanescent. 
It  had  remained  for  Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  in 
the  opening  of  his  great  debates  with  Senator 
Douglas,  to  announce  to  the  nation  the  ulti- 
mate irreconcilability. of  the  opposing  elements 
in  the  American  system.  He  declared  that  a 
house  divided  against  itself  can  not  stand, 
that  the  institution  of  slavery,  to  carry  out 
the  analogy,  must  either  become  universal  in 
the  United  States,  or  else,  by  limitation,  be  put 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  lead  to  its  ultimate 
extinction. 

Next  among  the  subordinate  causes  of  the 
Rebellion  and  the  Civil  War  should  be  men- 
tioned the  NULLIFICATION  ACTS  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA.  These,  too,  turned  upon  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  and  the  profitableness  of 
cotton.  The  Southern  States  had  become 
cotton-producing;  the  Eastern  States  had 
given  themselves  to  manufacture.  The  tariff 
measures  seemed  to  favor  manufacturers  at  the 
expense  of  the  producers  of  raw  material. 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends  proposed  to 
remedy  the  evil  complained  of  by  annulling 
the  laws  of  Congress,  and  thus  forcing  an 
abolition  of  the  tariff.  His  measures  failed ; 
but  another  compromise  was  found  necessary 
in  order  to  allay  the  animosities  which  had 
been  awakened. 

Next  came  the  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS, 
with  the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  domain 
of  slavery  and  the  reawakening  of  the  agitation. 
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Those  who  opposed  the  Mexican  War  did  so,  not 
so  much  because  of  the  injustice  of  the  conflict 
as  because  of  the  fact  that  thereby  the  area 
of  slavery  would  be  vastly  extended.  Then, 
at  the  close  of  the  War,  came  the  enormous 
acquisition  of  territory  in  the  South-west. 
Whether  the  same  should  be  made  into  free  or 
slaveholding  States,  was  the  question  next 
agitated.  This  controversy  led  to  the  passage 
of  the  Omnibus  Bill,  by  which  again,  for  a 
brief  period,  the  excitement  was  allayed. 

In  1854,  as  we  have  seen,  the  KANSAS- 
NEBRASKA  BILL  was  passed.  Thereby  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  repealed,  and  the 
whole  question  opened  anew.  Meanwhile, 
the  character  and  civilization  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  people  had  become  quite  different. 
In  population  and  wealth  the  North  had  far 
outgrown  the  South.  In  the  struggle  for 
territorial  domain,  the  North  had  gained  the 
larger  advantage.  In  1860  the  division  of  the 
Democratic  party  made  certain  the  election  of 
Lincoln,  a  professed  Free-Soiler,  by  the  votes 
of  the  Northern  States.  The  people  of  the 
South  were  exasperated  at  the  choice  of  a 
Chief  Magistrate  whom  they  regarded  as  in- 
different to  their  welfare,  or  positively  hostile 
to  their  interests. 

Returning,  then,  from  these  subordinate  to  the 
more  general  causes  of  the  Civil  War,  we  note, 
in  the  next  place,  the  want  of  intercourse  between 
the  people  of  the  Nortii  and  the  South.  Obeying 
those  cosmic  laws  by  which  the  population  of 
the  earth  has  always  been  distributed,  the 
people  of  the  States  west  of  the  Alleghenies 
had  been  carried  to  their  destinations  in 
channels  flowing  from  the  east  to  the  west — 
never  from  the  north  to  the  south.  The  arti- 
ficial contrivances  had  been  arranged  along 
the  same  lines.  The  great  railroads  and  thor- 
oughfares ran  eastaud  west.  All  migrations  had 
been  back  and  forth  in  the  same  course.  Be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  there  had  been 
only  a  modicum  of  travel  and  interchange  of 
opinion.  The  people  of  the  two  sections  had 
become  much  more  unacquainted  than  they 
were  in  the  times  of  the  Revolution.  From 
this  want  of  intercourse  and  familiarity,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  sections,  without  in- 
tending it,  had  become  estranged,  jealous, 
suspicious.  They  misrepresented  each  other's 
beliefs  and  purposes.  They  suspected  each 


other  of  dishonesty  and  ill-will.  Before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  the  people  of  the  North 
and  the  South  had  come  to  look  upon  each 
other  almost  in  the  light  of  different  nation- 
alities. 

A  fourth  general  cause  was  found  in  the 
publication  and  influence  of  sectional  books  and 
writings.  During  the  twenty  years  preceding 
the  war,  many  works  were  published,  both  in 
the  North  and  the  South,  whose  popularity 
depended  wholly  or  in  part  on  the  animosity 
existing  between  the  two  sections.  Such  books 
were  frequently  filled  with  ridicule  and  false- 
hood. The  manners  and  customs,  the  language 
and  beliefs,  of  one  section  were  held  up  to  the 
contempt  and  scorn  of  the  people  of  the  other 
section.  The  minds  of  all  classes,  especially 
of  the  youug,  were  thus  prejudiced  and 
poisoned.  In  the  North  the  belief  was  fos- 
tered that  the  South  was  given  up  to  inhu- 
manity, ignorance,  and  barbarism ;  while  in  the 
South  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  Northern 
people  were  a  selfish  race  of  men,  mercenary, 
cold-blooded  Yankees. 

Again,  the  evil  influence  of  demagogues  may 
be  cited  as  a  fifth  general  cause  of  the  war. 
It  is  a  misfortune  of  republican  governments 
that  they  many  times  fall  under  the  leadership 
of  bad  men.  In  the  United  States  the  dema- 
gogue has  enjoyed  special  opportunities  for 
mischief,  and  the  people  have  suffered  in 
proportion.  From  1850  to  1860  statesmanship 
and  patriotism  were  at  a  low  ebb.  Ambitious 
and  scheming  men  had  come  to  the  front, 
taken  control  of  political  parties,  and  pro- 
claimed themselves  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion.  Their  purposes  were  wholly  selfish. 
The  welfare  and  peace  of  the  country  were 
put  aside  as  of  little  value.  In  order  to  gain 
power  and  keep  it,  many  unprincipled  men 
in  the  South  were  anxious  to  destroy  the 
Union,  while  the  demagogues  of  the  North 
were  willing  to  abuse  the  Union  in  order  to 
accomplish  their  purposes. 

Added  to  all  these  causes  was  a  growing 
public  opinion  in  the  North  against  the  institution 
of  slavery  itself,  a  hostility  inborn  and  inbred 
against  human  chattelhood  as  a  fact.  The 
conscience  of  the  Nation  was  roused,  and  the 
belief  began  to  prevail  that  slavery  was  wrong 
per  se,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed.  This 
opinion,  comparatively  feeble  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  war,  was  rapidly  developed,  and  had 
much  to  do  in  determining  the  direction  and 
final  issue  of  the  conflict.  Such,  in  brief, 
were  the  principal  causes  which  led  to  the 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States — one  of  the 
most  terrible  and  bloody  strifes  of  modern 
times. 

We  shall  now  enter  upon  a  brief  summary 
of  the  principal  events  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  North  and  South,  between  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution,  backed  by  the 
machinery  of  the  Government  at  Washington 


detachment  of  Confederates,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Magruder.  On  the  10th  of 
June  a  body  of  Union  troops  was  sent  to  dis- 
lodge them,  but  was  repulsed  with  considera- 
ble loss.  Such  was  the  opening  scene  in  Old 
Virginia. 

West  of  the  mountains  the  conquest  of  the 
State  had  been  undertaken  by  General  George 
B..  McClellau,  destined  to  be  a  conspicuous 
figure  of  his  epoch.  In  the  latter  part  of 
May,  General  Thomas  A.  Morris,  commanding 
a  force  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  troops,  advanced 
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and  the  populous  Northern  States  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  machinery  of  the  new  Confed- 
eracy established  at  Richmond,  backed  by  the 
forces  of  the  South  and  the  whole  power  of 
the  ancient  slaveholdiug  system  on  the  other. 
The  war  proper  may  be  said  to  have  opened 
on  the  24th  of  May,  1861.  Ou  that  day  the 
Union  army  crossed  the  Potomac  from  Wash- 
ington City  to  Alexandria.  At  this  time 
Fortress  Monroe,  at  the  mouth  of  James  River, 
was  held  by  General  B.  F.  Butler,  with  twelve 
thousand  men.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  at 
a  place  called  Bethel  Church,  was  stationed  a 


from  Parkersburg  to  Grafton,  and  on  the  3d 
of  June  came  upon  the  Confederates  at  Phi- 
lippi.  After  a  brief  engagement  the  Federals 
were  successful,  and  the  Confederates  retreated 
toward  the  mountains.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  General  McClellau  arrived  in  person,  and 
on  the  llth  of  July  gained  a  victory  of  some 
importance  at  Rich  Mountain.  General  Gar- 
nctt,  the  defeated  Confederate  commander, 
fell  back  with  his  forces  to  Cheat  River,  where 
he  made  a  stand,  but  was  a  second  time  de- 
feated and  himself  killed  in  battle. 

Ou   the    10th   of   August,  General  Floyd, 
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commanding  a  detachment  of  Confederates  at 
Carnifex  Ferry,  on  Gauley  River,  was  attacked 
by  General  Rosecraus  and  obliged  to  retreat. 
On  the  14th  of  September  a  division  of 
Confederates,  under  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
was  defeated  at  Cheat  Mountain,  an  action 
which  restored  the  Federal  authority  through- 
out West  Virginia.  Meanwhile,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  General  Robert  Patterson 
marched  from  Chambersburg  to  retake  Har- 
per's Ferry.  On  the  llth  of  the  month  a  di- 
vision of  the  army,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Lewis  Wallace,  made  a  sudden  and  successful 
onset  upon  a  detachment  of  Confederates  sta- 
tioned at  Romuey.  Patterson  then  crossed 
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the  Potomac  with  the  main  body,  entered  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  pressed  back  the  Con- 
federates to  Winchester.  Thus  far  there  had 
been  only  petty  engagements,  the  premonitory 
onsets  and  skirmishes  of  the  conflict ;  but  the 
time  had  now  come  for  the  first  great  battle 
of  the  war. 

After  the  retirement  of  the  main  body  of 
Confederates  from  West  Virginia,  the  forces 
in  the  State,  commanded  by  General  Beaure- 
gard,  were  concentrated  at  Manassas  Junction, 
on  the  Orange  Railroad,  twenty-seven  miles 
west  of  Alexandria.  Another  large  force,  led 
by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  lay  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  within  supporting  distance 


of  Beauregard.  The  Union  army  at  Alexan- 
dria was  commanded  by  General  Irwin  Mc- 
Dowell, and  General  Patterson  was  stationed 
in  front  of  Washington  to  watch  Johnston's 
movements,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  not 
form  a  junction  with  Beauregard. 

On  the  16th  of  July  the  Federal  army 
moved  forward.  Two  days  afterwards  an  un- 
important engagement  took  place  between 
Centerville  and  Bull  Run.  The  Unionists 
then  pressed  on,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st  of  July  came  upon  the  Confederate  army, 
strongly  posted  between  Bull  Run  and  Manas- 
sas  Junction.  Here  a  general  battle  ensued, 
continuing  with  great  severity  until  noonday. 
Up  to  that  time  the  advantage  had  been  with 
McDowell,  and  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the 
Confederates  would  suifer  a  complete  defeat; 
but  in  the  crisis  of  the  battle  General  Johnston 
arrived  with  nearly  six  thousand  fresh  troops 
from  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  tide  of 
victory  turned  immediately,  and  in  a  short 
time  McDowell's  whole  army  was  thrown 
back  in  rout  and  confusion.  A  panic  spread 
through  the  Union  forces.  The  army  had 
been  followed  out  from  Washington  by  a 
throng  of  non-combatants.  Soldiers  and  citi- 
zens became  mixed  together,  and  the  whole 
mass  rolled  back  in  disorganization  into  the 
defenses  of  Washington.  The  losses  were 
nearly  equal,  being  on  the  Union  side  2,951, 
and  on  the  Confederate  side  2,050. 

The  chagrin  and  humiliation  of  the  North 
were  extreme,  and  the  South  was  equally 
elated  on  account  of  the  Confederate  victory. 
For  a  while  the  Federal  Government  was 
more  alarmed  about  the  safety  of  Washington 
City  than  it  was  concerned  about  the  capture 
of  Richmond.  In  the  latter  city,  on  the  day 
before  the  battle,  the  new  Confederate  Govern- 
ment had  been  formally  organized.  In  the 
Southern  Congress,  there  assembled,  were 
many  men  of  distinguished  abilities.  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  President,  was  a  far-sighted  and 
talented  man.  His  experience  was  wide  and 
thorough  in  the  affairs  of  State,  and  his  repu- 
tation as  a  soldier,  earned  in  the  Mexican 
War,  was  fairly  good.  He  had  served  in 
both  Houses  of  the  National  Congress  and  as 
a  member  of  President  Pierce's  Cabinet.  His 
talents,  decision  of  character,  and  ardent  ad- 
vocacy of  State  Rights  had  made  him  the 
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natural,  if  not  the  inevitable,  leader  of  the 
South  in  the  impending  conflict. 

After  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  military  operations  of  the  East. 
In  Missouri,  however,  hostilities  broke  out,  and 
were  attended  with  important  consequences. 
That  Commonwealth,  though  a  slaveholding 
State,  had  retained  its  place  in  the  Union.  A 
convention  had  been  called  by  Governor  Jack- 
son, in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, but  had  refused  to  pass  an  ordinance 
of  secession.  But  the  Missouri  disunionists 
were  numerous  and  powerful.  The  Governor 
favored  their  cause,  and  they  were  little  dis- 
posed to  give  up  the  State  without  a  struggle. 

Missouri  became  a  batt>e  field  for  the  con- 
tending parties.  Federal  and  Confederate 
camps  were  organized  in  many  parts  of  the 
State,  and  hostilities  broke  out  in  several 
places.  The  Confederates,  by  capturing  the 
"United  States  arsenal  at  Liberty,  in  Clay 
County,  obtained  considerable  supplies,  arms, 
and  ammunition'.  They  thereupon  formed 
Camp  Jackson,  near  St.  Louis,  and  the  arsenal 
in  that  city  was  endangered  by  the  activity  of 
their  proceedings.  At  this  stage  of  the  game, 
however,  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  sent  the  arms  and  stores  in  St. 
Louis  up  the  river  to  Alton,  and  thence  to 
Springfield,  Illinois.  Camp  Jackson  itself  was 
soon  afterwards  attacked  and  broken  up  by 
the  same  vigilant  officer. 

Meanwhile,  the  lead-mines  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State  became  an  object  of 
great  importance  to  the  Confederates.  In  order 
to  secure  possession  of  the  same,  they  hurried 
up  large  bodies  of  troops  from  Arkansas  and 
Texas.  On  the  17th  of  June,  General  Lyon 
encountered  Governor  Jackson  at  the  head  of 
a  Confederate  force,  at  Booneville,  and  gained 
a  decided  advantage.  On  the  5th  of  July 
the  Unionists, '  under  command  of  Colonel 
Franz  Sigel,  were  again  successful  in  a  severe 
engagement  with  the  Governor  at  Cartilage. 
On  the  10th  of  August  the  hardest  battle 
fought  thus  far  in  the  West  occurred  at  Wil- 
son's Creek,  a  short  distance  south  of  Spring- 
field, Missouri.  General  Lyou  made  a  daring 
but  rash  attack  on  a  much  superior  force  of 
Confederates,  under  command  of  Generals 
McCullough  and  Price.  The  Federals  at  first 
gained  the  field  against  heavy  odds,  but  Gen- 


eral Lyou  was  killed,  and  his  men  retreated, 
his  command  falling  to  Sigel. 

After  his  victory,  Price  pressed  northward 
across  the  State  to  Lexington,  on  the  Missouri 
River.  This  place  was  held  by  two  thousand 
six  hundred  Federals,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Mulligan.  A  stubborn  defense  was 
made  by  the  garrison,  but  Mulligan  was  obliged 
to  capitulate.  Price  then  turned  to  the  south. 
The  Federals  rallied,  and,  on  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober, Lexington  was  retaken.  General  John 
C.  Fremont,  who  had  now  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  all  the  Union  forces  in  Mis- 
souri, followed  the  Confederates  as  far  as 
Springfield,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  making  an 
attack  when  he  was  superseded  by  General 
Hunter.1  The  latter  retreated  to  St.  Louis, 
and  was  in  turn  superseded  by  General  Henry 
W.  Halleck,  on  the  18th  of  November.  It 
was  now  Price's  turn  to  fall  back  towards  Ar- 
kansas. The  only  remaining  movement  of 
importance  was  at  Belmont,  on  the  Mississippi. 

After  the  declaration  of  neutrality  by  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  the  Confederate  General 
Leonidas  Polk,  acting  under  orders  of  his 
Government,  had  led  an  army  into  the  State 
and  captured  the  town  of  Columbus.  The 
object  of  the  movement  was  to  give  support 
and  countenance  to  the  Confederate  cause  in 
Kentucky ;  for  the  Southern  sympathizers  in 
that  Commonwealth  were  numerous  and  active. 
Polk  planted  batteries  at  Columbus,  so  as  to 
command  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Missouri 
Confederates  gathered  in  force  at  Belmont,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  In  order  to 
dislodge  them,  Colonel  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  with 
a  brigade  of  three  thousand  Illinois  troops, 
was  sent,  by  way  of  Cairo,  into  Missouri. 
On  the  7th  of  November  he  made  a  vigorous 
and  successful  attack  on  the  Confederate  camp 

'The  command  was  taken  from  Fremont  on 
account  of  his  attitude  towards  the  slaves.  Thus 
far  the  Government  had  professed  thnt  slavery 

j  should  not  be  interfered  with,  even  in  the  States 
held  by  military  occupation.  General  Fremont 
held  the  opposite  view,  and  marched  upon  the 
Confederates  not  only  as  a  military  commander, 
but  as  an  emancipator.  He  issued  a  proclama- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  facts,  tint  the  pro- 
slavery  sentiment,  even  in  the  North,  was  as  yet 
ton  stmn^  to  tolerate  such  radical  proceedings, 
and  Fremont  was  accordingly  relieved  of  his  com- 

i  mand  for  a  reason  which  at  a  later  period  of  the 
war  would  have  b»en  no  rea-on  at  all. 
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at  Bel m out,  but  General  Polk  threw  reinforce-   j 
meuts  across  the  river.     The  guns  of  the  bat- 
teries on  the  Kentucky  side  were  brought  to   j 
bear  on  the  Union  position,  and   Grant,  after  j 
his  success,  was  obliged  to  fall   back.     Such, 
in  general,  were  the  military  operations  in  the 
West  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1861. 

For  a  while  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
the  Government  at  Washington  was  almost 
paralyzed.  It  was  put  on  the  defensive.  The 
bridges  over  the  Potomac  had  to  be  vigilantly 
guarded  lest,  by  a  dash  of  cavalry,  the  Capi- 
tal might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Confeder- 
ates. A  brief  season  of  great  depression  ensued ; 
but  the  reaction  was  correspondingly  vigor- 
ous and  salutary.  As  soon  as  the  panic  had 
subsided  the  Administration  redoubled  its  en- 
ergies, and  troops  from  the  Northern  States 
were  rapidly  hurried  to  Washington.  The 
aged  General  Scott,  still  retaining  his  place 
as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  unable  to  bear  longer  the  bur- 
den resting  upon  him,  now  retired  from  active 
duty,  and  General  George  B.  McClellan  was 
called  over  from  West  Virginia  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  as  an  organizer 
and  disciplinarian  the  young  commander  had 
no  superior.  By  the  middle  of  October  the 
forces  under  his  command  had  increased  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  Nor  was 
it  any  longer  the  mere  rout  of  volunteers 
which  had  rushed  forward  to  meet  defeat  at 
Bull  Run,  but  a  compact,  well-disciplined, 
and  powerful  army.  On  the  21st  of  October 
a  brigade,  numbering  nearly  two  thousand 
men,  was  thrown  across  the  Potomac  at  Ball's 
Bluff.  The  movement,  however,  was  not  well 
supported.  Nor  had  adequate  means  of 
retreat  been  prepared.  The  Federals  were 
attacked  on  their  advance  by  a  strong  force  of 
Confederates  under  General  Evans,  were 
driven  to  the  river,  their  leader,  Colonel 
Baker,  killed,  and  the  whole  force  routed 
with  terrilile  Kiss.  Fully  eight  hundred  of 
Baker's  men  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken. 

From  the  first  it  was  seen  by  the  Federal 
Government  that  the  com  maud  of  the  sea-eoa>t 
was  an  essential  of  success.  Accordingly,  in 
the  summer  of  1861,  several  important  naval 
expeditions  were  sent  out  to  maintain  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  Otie  of  these, 


under  command  of  Commodore  Stringham  and 
General  Butler,  proceeded  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast,  and,  on  the  29th  of  August,  cap- 
tured the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet.  On  the  7th 
of  November  a  second  armament,  commanded 
by  Commodore  Dupont  and  General  Thomas 
W.  Sherman,  entered  the  harbor  of  Port 
Royal,  and  took  Forts  Walker  and  Beaure- 
gard.  Hilton  Head,  a  point  most  advantage- 
ous iu  operations  against  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  thus  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Around  the  whole  coast  a>  blockade 
was  established,  which  soon  became  so  rigor- 
ous as  to  cut  off  all  commerce  and  communi- 
cation between  the  Confederate  States  and 
foreign  nations.  It  was  in  this  juncture  of 
affairs  that  a  difficulty  arose  which  brought 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  the 
very  verge  of  war. 

Ever  since  the  expansion  of  the  cotton- 
producing  interest  in  the  Southern  States  the 
factories  of  England  had  been  in  a  measure 
dependent  upou  the  American  cotton-fields 
for  the  raw  material  which  they  employed. 
Around  this  fact  many  other  industrial  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  clustered.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  serious  calamity  to  the  English  factories, 
and  to  English  industrial  welfare  in  general, 
when  the  Southern  ports  were  closed  by  the 
Federal  blockade.  A  state  of  public  feeling 
supervened  in  Great  Britain  very  unfavorable 
to  the  United  States,  and  strongly  sympathetic 
with  the  Confederacy.  In  the  meantime  the 
Confederate  Government  had  appointed  James 
M.  Mason  and  John  Slidell,  formerly  Senators 
of  the  United  States,  to  go  abroad  as  ambas- 
sadors from  the  Confederate  States  to  France 
and  England.  Before  the  ambassadors  left 
America,  the  blockading  squadron  had  closed 
around  the  Southern  ports,  and  the  envoys 
were  obliged  to  make  their  escape  from 
Charleston  harbor  on  board  a  blockade 
runner.  Having  made  their  way  from  that 
port,  they  reached  Havana  in  safety  and  were 
taken  on  board  the  British  mail  steamer  Trent, 
for  Europe. 

On  the  8th  of  November  the  vessel  was 
overhauled  by  the  United  States  frigate  San 
Jacinto,  commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes.  The 
Trent  was  hailed  and  boarded.  The  two  am 
bassadors  and  their  -secretaries  were  seized, 
transferred  tc  the  San  Jacinto,  carried  to  Bos- 
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ton,  and  imprisoned.  The  Trent  proceeded  on 
her  way  to  England.  The  story  of  the  insult 
to  the  British  tlii.tr  was  toll,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  burst  out  in  a  blaze  of  wrath. 

The  sequel  soon  >howod  how  little  disposed 
even  the  most  civilized  nations  are  to  regard 
consistency  and  right  when  their  prejudices  are 
involved  in  the  question.  For  nearly  a  half-cen- 
tury the  Republic  of  the  United  States  had 
stoutly  contended  for  the  exemption  from  insult 
of  neutral  flags  oil  the  high  sea,  and  the  Amer- 
ican theory  had  always  been  that  the  free  flag 
makes  free  goods,  contraband  of  war  only 
being  excepted.  On  the  other  hand,  Great 
Britain  had  immemorial!}'  been  the  most  arro- 
gant of  all  the  civilized  States  in  the  matter  of 
search  and  seizure.  She  had,  in  the  course  of 
her  history,  insulted  almost  every  flag  that 
had  been  seen  on  the  ocean.  Yet,  in  this 
particular  instance,  the  position  of  the  parties 
to  the  Trent  affair  was  suddenly  reversed, 
under  the  influence  of  passion  and  prejudice. 
At  the  first,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
loudly  applauded  Captain  Wilkes.  The  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
him,  with  the  presentation  of  a  sword  ;  and 
even  the  Administration  was  disposed  to 
defend  his  action.  Had  such  a  course  been 
taken,  war  would  have  been  inevitable;  for 
Great  Britain,  with  equal  inconsistency,  had 
flung  herself  into  a  passion  for  the  alleged 
insult  to  her  flag  and  sovereignty. 

The  country  was  saved  from  the  peril, 
however,  by  the  adroit  and  far-reaching  di- 
plomacy of  William  H.  Seward,  the  Secretary 
of  State.  When  Great  Britain  demanded 
reparation  for  the  insult  and  immediate  liber- 
ation of  the  prisoners,  he  replied  in  a  mild, 
cautious,  and  very  able  paper.  It  was  con- 
ceded that  the  seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell 
was  not  justifiable  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  a  suitable  apology  was  accord- 
ingly made  for  the  wrong  done.  The  Confeder- 
ate ambassadors  were  liberated,  put  on  board 
a  vessel,  and  sent  to  their  destination.  The 
action  of  the  Secretary  was  both  just  and  pol- 
itic. The  peril  of  the  war  went  by,  and  Great 
Britain,  iritlnmt  int<  i«HtKj  it,  was  committed 
to  a  policy  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutral 
flags,  which  she  had  hitherto  denied,  and 
which  the  United  States  had  always  contended 
for.  So  ended  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War. 


At  tin-  l"!_'imiing  of  1862  the  Federal 
forces  numbered  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men.  Of  these,  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand,  under  command  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  were  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington.  Another  army,  commanded  by 
General  Buell,  was  stationed  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  it  was  in  this  department  that 
the  first  military  movements  of  the  year  were 
made.  Early  in  January,  Colonel  Humphrey 
Marshall,  commanding  a  force  of  Confeder- 
ates on  Big  Sandy  River,  in  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky, was  attacked  and  defeated  by  a  de- 
tachment of  Unionists  led  by  Colonel  James 


WILLIAM   H.    SEWARD. 

A.  Garfield.  Ten  days  later,  another  and  more 
important  battle  was  fought  at  Mill  Spring, 
in  the  same  section  of  the  State.  The  Con- 
federates were  commanded  by  Generals  Crit- 
tenden  and  Zollicoffer,  and  the  Federals  by 
General  George  H.  Thomas.  The  battle  was 
hard  fought.  Both  sides  lost  heavily,  and  the 
Confederates  suffered  defeat,  which  was  ren- 
dered doubly  severe  by  the  death  of  Zollicoffer. 
These  operations  were  followed  fast  by  still 
more  vital  movements  on  the  Tennessee  and 
Cumberland  Rivers.  The  former  stream  waa 
commanded  at  the  southern  border  of  Ken- 
tucky by  Fort  Henry,  and  the  latter  by  the 
more  important  Fort  Douelsou,  ten  miles 
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south  of  the  Tennessee  line.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  a  plan  was  formed  by  the 
Federal  officers  for  the  capture  of  both  these 
places.  Early  in  February,  Commodore  Foote 
was  sent  up  the  Tennessee,  with  a  flotilla  of 
gun-boats,  and  at  the  same  time  General 
Grant  moved  forward  to  cooperate  in  an  at- 
tack on  Fort  Henry.  Before  the  land  forces 
were  well  in  position,  however,  the  flotilla, 
unassisted,  compelled  the  evacuation  of  the 
fort,  the  Confederates  escaping  to  Donelson. 
Eighty-three  prisoners  and  a  large  amount  of 
stores  were  the  trophies  of  the  victory. 

After  their  success,  the  gun-boats  dropped 
down  the  Tennessee,  took  on  stores  at  Cairo, 
and  then  began  the  ascent  of  the  Cumberland. 


BATTLE  OF  FORT  DONELSON. 

Grant  pressed  on  from  Fort  Henry,  and  as 
soon  as  the  flotilla  arrived  began  a  siege -of 
Fort  Donelson.  The  defenses  were  strong  and 
well  manned  by  more  than  ten  thousand  Con- 
federates, under  General  Simon  B.  Buckner. 
Grant's  forces  numbered  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand ;  but  the  weather  was  extremely  bad, 
the  winter  not  yet  broken,  and  the  assaults  on 
the  fortifications  perilous  in  the  extreme.  On 
the  14th  of  February  the  gun-boats  were  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss,  Commodore 
Foote  being  among  the  wounded.  On  the 
next  day  the  garrison  attempted  to  break 
through  Grant's  lines,  but  were  driven  back 
with  slaughter.  On  the  16th  Buckner  was 
obliged  to  capitulate.  His  army,  numbering 
fully  ten  thousand  men,  became  prisoners  of 


war,  and  all  the  magazines,  stores,  and  guns 
of  the  fort  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals. 
It  was  the  first  decided  Union  victory  of  the 
war.  The  immediate  result  of  the  capture 
was  the  evacuation  of  Kentucky  and  the  cap- 
ital of  Tennessee  by  the  Confederates.  Nor 
did  they  ever  afterwards  recover  the  ground 
thus  lost. 

Following  up  his  success  at  Fort  Donelson, 
General  Grant  now  ascended  the  Tennessee 
River  as  far  as  Pittsburg  Landing.  In  the 
beginning  of  April  a  camp  was  formed  on  the 
left  bank  of  that  stream,  at  a  place  called 
Shiloh  Church.  Here,  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  of  the  month,  the  Union  army  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  the  Confederates,  led  by 
Generals  Albert  S. 
Johnston  and  Beaure- 
gard.  The  shock  of 
the  onset  was  at  first 
irresistible.  All  day 
long  the  battle  raged 
with  tremendous 
slaughter  on  both  sides. 
The  Federals  were 
gradually  forced  back 
nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  Tennessee,  until 
they  were  saved  by 
the  gun-boats  in  the 
river.  Night  fell  on 
the  scene  with  the  con- 
flict still  undecided,  but 
in  the  desperate  crisis 
General  Buell  arrived 

from  Nashville  with  strong  reinforcements. 
Grant,  however,  by  no  means  despaired  of  gain- 
ing the  victory,  even  unaided  by  the  fresh  ar- 
rivals. During  the  night  he,  with  General 
William  T.  Sherman,  made  arrangements  to 
assume  the  offensive.  General  Johnston  had 
been  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  previous 
day.  Beauregard,  on  whom  the  command 
was  now  devolved,  was  unable  to  gain  any 
further  successes.  On  the  contrary,  as  the 
battle  was  renewed  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th,  everything  went  against  the  Confed- 
erates, and  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back  in 
full  retreat  to  Corinth.  The  losses  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  in  this  dreadful  conflict 
were  more  than  ten  thousand  on  each  side. 
There  had  never  before  been  such  a  harvest 
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of  death  in  the  countries  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

On  the  Mississippi  also  the  Unionists  were 
gaining  steadily.  After  the  evacuation  of 
Columbus,  Kentucky,  the  Confederates  pro- 
ceeded to  Island  Number  Ten,  a  few  mites 
below,  and  built  thereon  strong  fortifications 
commanding  the  river.  On  the  western  shore 
was  the  town  of  New  Madrid,  held  by  a  Con- 
federate force 
from  Missouri. 
Against  this 
place  an  expe- 
dition was  made 
by  General  John 
Pope,  with  a 
body  of  West- 
ern troops,  while 
at  the  same 
time  Commo- 
dore Foote  de- 
scended the  Mis- 
sissippi with  his 
flotilla,  to  attack 
the  forts  of  the 
island.  Pope 
was  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  his 
movement,  and 
gained  posses- 
sion of  New 
Madrid.  The 
land  forces  then 
cooperated  with 
the  gun  -  boats, 
and  for  twenty- 
three  days  Isl- 
and Number 
Ten  was  vigor- 
o  u  s  1  y  b  o  m  - 
barded.  On  the  7th  of  April,  while  the 
Union  army  at  Shiloh  were  rallying  from  the 
disasters  of  the  preceding  day,  and  were  pur- 
suing the  Confederates  beyond  the  Tennessee, 
the  garrison  of  Island  Number  Ten,  numbering 
about  five  thousand,  were  made  prisoners  of 
war.  By  this  striking  success  the  Mississippi 
\v:is  opened  from  above  as  far  south  as  Mem- 
phis, and  on  the  6th  of  the  following  June 
that  city  was  taken  by  the  fleet  of  Commodore 
Davis. 

Early    in    the    year    General    Curtis    had 


pushed  forward  through  Missouri,  entnv.1 
Arkansas,  and  taken  a  position  at  Pea  Ridge, 
among  the  mountains  in  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  State.  Here,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Confederates  and 
Indians,  twenty  thousand  strong,  under  com- 
mand of  McCullough,  Mclutosh,  and  Pike. 
The  conflict  lasted  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  battle  was  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Federals.  McCullough  and  Mc- 
Intosh  were  both  killed,  and  their 
broken  forces  fell  back  towards 
Texas.  The  Union  losses  were  also 
severe,  and  the  battle  was  compara- 
tively barreu  of  results. 

On  the  day  following  the  con- 
flict at  Pea  Ridge,  an  event  oc- 
curred at  Fortress  Monroe  which 
came  uear  changing  the  character 


SORRENDER  OF  FORT  DONELSON. 


of  naval  warfare.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
Norfolk  navy-yard,  the  Confederates  had 
raised  the  United  States  frigate  Merrimac,  one 
of  the  sunken  ships,  and  had  plated  her  sides 
with  an  impenetrable  armor  of  iron.  At  this 
time  the  Union  fleet  was  lying  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  When  the  equipment  of  the  Merri- 
mac was  complete,  she  was  sent  down  to  attack 
and  destroy  the  squadron.  Reaching  that 
place  on  the  8th  of  March,  the  Merrimac. 
called  by  the  Confederates  the  Virginia,  began 
the  work  of  destruction,  and  two  powerful 
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ships,  the  Cumberland  aud  the  Congreet,  were 
sent  to  the  bottom.  Some  time  before  this, 
Captain  Jo lin' Ericsson,  the  great  inventor,  of 
New  York,  had  invented  and  built  a  peculiar 
war  vessel,  with  a  single  round  tower  of  iron 
exposed  above  the  water-line.  The  tower  was 
made  to  revolve  so  as  to  bring  its  single  heavy 
gun  to  bear  on  the  enemy  in  any  direction. 
Except  when  the  port-hole  was  thus  momen- 
tarily exposed  to  an  enemy's  shot,  the  strange 
craft  appeared  invulnerable  to  any  missile  which 
the  skill  of  man  and  the  force  of  explosives 
had  ever  hurled.  This  vessel,  called  the 
Monitor,  was  offered  in  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  at  length  steamed  out  from  New 


Eoanoke  Island.  On  the  8th  of  the  month 
the  squadron  reached  its  destination.  The 
fortifications  on  the  island  were  attacked  aud 
carried,  and  the  garrisons,  nearly  three  thou- 
sand strong,  were  taken  prisoners.  Burnside 
next  proceeded  against  New  Berne,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  on  the  14th  of  March  captured  the 
city,  after  four  hours  of  severe  fighting.  Pro- 
ceeding southward  he  reached  the  harbor  of 
Beaufort,  carried  Fort  Macon,  at  the  entrance, 
and  on  the  25th  of  April  took  possession  of 
the  town.  On  the  llth  of  the  same  month 
Fort  Pulaski,  commanding  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 
vannah River,  had  surrendered  to  General  Gil- 
more.  This  important  capture  resulted  in  the 


York    ibr    Fortress    Monroe.     It    happened,      effectual  blockade  of  the  emporium  of  Georgia. 

A  still   greater    re- 
verse now  awaited  the 
Confederates,   at   New 
Orleans.        Early      in 
April  a  powerful  squad- 
ron,    commanded     by 
General  Butler  and  Ad- 
miral Farragut,  entered 
the  Mississippi,  aud  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  as 
far    as    Forts    Jackson 
and   St.    Philip,  thirty 
miles   from    the    Gulf. 
The  guns  of  these  forts, 
planted     on     opposite 
shores    of    the    Missis- 
sippi,  completely  com- 
manded the  river,  and 
obstructions    and    tor- 
pedoes   had    been    planted    in    the    channel. 
On  the  18th  of  April  the  Federal  fleet,  com- 
prising   forty-five    vessels,    was    brought    into 
position,   and  a  furious  bombardment  of  the 
forts    was    begun.     An    incessant   shower  of 
missiles  was  for  six  days  rained  on   the  fortifi- 
cations.    Still  the  forts  were  but  little  injured, 
and  Farragut  undertook  the  hazardous  enter- 
prise of  running   past  the  batteries.     In   this 
he  succeeded.     The   chain  which  the  Confed- 
erates   had    stretched    across    the    river    was 
broken,  and  their  fleet  above  was  overpowered. 
On  the  next  day  the  Federal  squadron  reached 
New  Orleans,  and  the  city  yielded.     General 
Butler  became  commandant,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions were  manned  with  fifteen  thousand  Fed- 
eral  soldiers.     Three    days    afterwards.  For 
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rather  than  was  intended,  that  Ericsson's  ship 
arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Virginia,  was  making  havoc  in  the 
Union  fleet.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  the 
two  iron-clad  monsters  came  face  to  face,  and 
turned  their  terrible  enginery  upon  each  other. 
After  fighting  for  five  hours,  the  Virginia  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  contest,  and  return 
badly  damaged  to  Norfolk.  Such  was  the 
excitement  produced  by  this  novel  sea-fight 
that  for  a  while  the  whole  energies  of  the  Navy 
Department  were  devoted  to  building  monitors. 
Other  events  at  sea  were  equally  important. 
Early  in  February,  1862,  a  strong  land  and 
naval  force,  under  command  of  General  Ambrose 
E.  Burnside  and  Commodore  Goldsborough, 
was  sent  against  the  Confederate  garrison  at 
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Jackson  and  St.  Philip  surrendered  to  Admiral 
Porter,  who  had  remained  below  and  prose- 
cuted the  siege.  The  control  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  with  the  metropolis  of  the  South, 
was  thus  recovered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

After  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  the  Confeder- 
ates in  Kentucky  aud  Tennessee  were  much 
disheartened ;  but  they  soon  rallied  from  their 
discouragement,  and  renewed  the  struggle. 
An  invasion  of  Kentucky  was  planned,  aud 
two  strong  divisions  —  one  led  by  General 
Kirby  Smith,  aud  the  other  by  General  Brax- 
ton  Bragg — entered  the  State  from  East  Ten- 
nessee. Smith's  array  pressed  forward  as  far 
as  Richmond,  Kentucky,  and  there,  on  the 
30th  of  August,  attacked  the  Federals,  rout- 
ing them  with  heavy  losses.  Lexington  was 
taken,  and  theu  Frankfort ;  and  Cincinnati 
was  saved  from  capture  only  by  the  extraor- 
dinary exertions  of  General  Lewis  Wallace. 
The  army  of  General  Bragg  advanced  from 
Chattanooga  to  Muufordville,  where,  on  the 
17th  of  September,  he  captured  a  Federal 
division  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

From  this  point  Bragg  pressed  on  toward 
Louisville ;  but  General  Buell  made  a  forced 
march  from  Tennessee,  and  arrived  in  that 
«ity  only  one  day  ahead  of  Bragg.  That  one 
day  turned  the  scale.  The  Unionists  hence- 
forth had  the  advantage,  and  the  Confederates 
were  turned  back.  Buell's  army  was  swelled 
to  a  hundred  thousand  men  by  reinforcements 
pouring  in  from  the  North.  The  General 
took  the  field  in  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
Confederates  retiring  before  him  to  Perryville. 
At  this  place,  on  the  8th  of  the  month,  Bragg 
was  overtaken,  and  a  severe  but  indecisive  bat- 
tle was  fought.  The  retreat  and  pursuit  then 
continued  to  East  Tennessee,  the  Confederates 
sweeping  out  of  Kentucky  a  train  of  four 
thousand  wagous  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the 
campaign. 

Meanwhile,  in  September  stirring  events 
had  occurred  in  Missi>si|>pi.  On  the  19th  of 
that  month  a  hard  battle  was  fought  at  luka 
between  the  Federal  Army,  under  Generals 
Rosecrans  and  Grant,  and  the  Confederate 
force,  under  General  Price.  The  latter  suf- 
fered a  defeat,  losing  in  addition  to  his  killed 
and  wounded,  nearly  a  thousand  prisoners. 
General  Rosecrans  now  took  post  at  Corinth 
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with  twenty  thousand  men,  while  General 
Grant,  with  the  remainder  of  the  Federal 
forces,  proceeded  to  Jackson,  Tennessee.  Per- 
ceiving this  division  of  the  army,  the  Con- 
federate Generals,  Van  Dorn  and  Price,  turned 
about  to  recapture  Corinth.  Advancing  for 
that  purpose,  they  came  upon  the  Federal  de- 
fenses on  the  3d  of  October.  Another  hotly 
contested  battle  ensued,  which  ended,  after 
two  days  of  heavy  fighting  and  heavy  losses 
on  both  sides,  in  the  repulse  of  the  Con 
federates. 

The  Mississippi  River  was  now  open  to  the 
Federals  above  and  below ;  but  in  the  middle, 
namely,  in  the  latitude  of  Tennessee,  it  was 
still  held  with  a  firm  grip  by  the  Confederacy. 
To  relieve  this  stricture  now  became  the  prin- 
cipal end  of  the  Federal  endeavors.  General 
Grant  removed  his  head-quarters  from  Jackson 
to  La  Grange.  General  Sherman  was  now  at 
Memphis,  and  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  two 
Uuion  commanders  to  cooperate  in  an  effort 
against  Vicksburg.  The  movement  promised 
to  be  successful,  but,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
General  Van  Doru  succeeded  in  cutting  Grant's 
line  of  supplies  at  Holly  Springs,  and  obliged 
him  to  fall  back.  General  Sherman  dropped 
down  the  river  from  Memphis  as  far  as  Yazoo, 
where  he  effected  a  landing,  and  on  the  29th 
of  December  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
the  forts  at  Chickasaw  Bayou.  The  result 
was  exceedingly  disastrous  to  the  Federals, 
who  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
more  than  three  thousand  men.  The  enter- 
prise was  abandoned,  and  the  defeated  army 
returned  to  the  fleet  of  gun-boats  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  military  operations  of  the  year  in  the 
"West  were  destined  to  end  with  the  great 
battle  of  Murfreesborough.  After  his  success- 
ful defense  of  Corinth,  General  Rosecrans  had 
been  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland.  Late  in  the  fall  he 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Nashville,  and 
there  collected  a  powerful  army.  General 
Bragg,  on  his  retreat  from  Kentucky,  as 
above  narrated,  threw  his  force  into  Murfrees- 
borough. Thus  the  two  Generals  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  and  only  thirty  miles  apart. 

Late  in  December,  Rosecrans  moved  against 
his  antagonist,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  30th 
came  upon  the  Confederates  strongly  posted  on 
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Stone  River,  a  short  distance  north-west  of 
Murfreesborough.  During  the  night  prepara- 
tions were  made  on  both  sides  for  the  im- 
pending battle.  The  plan  of  attack  adopted 
by  Rosecrans  contemplated  the  massing  of  his 
forces  on  the  left  in  such  numbers  as  to  crush 
the  Confederate  right  wing,  under  Breckin- 
ridge,  before  assistance  could  be  brought  from 
the  west  side  of  the  river.  Bragg's  plan  of 
battle  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  that 
adopted  by  Rosecrans.  Before  daylight  the 
Confederates  were  heavily  massed,  under  Har- 
dee,  on  the  left,  and  in  the  early  morning  the 
battle  began  with  a  furious  charge  on  the 
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division  of  McCook,  on  the  Union  right. 
McCook's  appeal  for  help  was  at  first  un- 
heeded by  Rosecrans,  who  did  not  perceive 
the  real  nature  of  the  Confederate  onset. 
After  a  terrible  struggle,  which  lasted  until 
noonday,  the  Union  right  was  shattered  to 
fragments  and  driven  from  the  field.  The 
brunt  of  the  battle  next  fell  on  General 
Thomas,  who  commanded  the  Federal  right 
center,  and  he,  too,  after  desperate  fighting, 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  to  a  new  position. 
Here,  however,  he  rallied  his  forces,  and  held 
his  ground  until  General  Rosecrans  readjusted 
his  line  of  battle.  While  this  work  was  going 
on,  the  Confederates  were  barely  prevented 


from  an  overwhelming  victory  by  the  heroism 
of  the  division  of  General  William  B.  Hazen. 
With  only  thirteen  hundred  men,  he  stayed 
the  onset  until  the  Federal  lines  were  restored. 
At  nightfall  more  than  seven  thousand  Union 
soldiers  were  missing  from  the  ranks. 

General  Rosecrans,  however,  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  yield  the  victory.  During 
the  night  preparations  were  made  to  renew 
the  battle  on  the  morrow.  On  New-Year's 
morning  General  Bragg  found  his  antagonist 
firmly  posted,  with  shortened  lines  and  every 
disposition  for  fight.  The  day  was  spent  in  in- 
decisive skirmishing  and  artillery  firing  at  long 
range.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2d 
the  conflict  broke  out  anew  on  the  east 
side  of  Stone  River,  and  for  some  hours 
there  was  terrific  cannonading  in  that 
quarter.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  Confederates  were  massed  against 
the  Union  left,  and  the  Nationals  were 
driven  across  the  river  by  the  shock. 
At  this  juncture,  however,  the  Federal 
artillery  posted  on  the  hills  west  of  the 
stream  opened  a  destructive  fire  on  the 
assailing  columns.  At  the  same  time  the 
Federals  rallied  to  the  charge,  turned 
upon  their  pursuers,  and  in  one  tremen- 
dous onset  drove  them  from  the  field,  with 
a  loss  of  thousands.  General  Bragg  had 
lost  the  prize.  During  the  night  he 
withdrew  his  broken  columns  through 
Murfreesborough,  and  retreated  in  the 
direction  of  Tullahoma.  The  Union  loss 
in  the  two  battles  was  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirty-three  killed,  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
wounded,  and  nearly  three  thousand  prisoners. 
That  of  the  Confederates  amounted  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  to  between  ten  and 
eleven  thousand  men. 

In  the  meantime,  a  great  campaign  had 
been  in  progress  in  the  East,  in  its  prepara- 
tions more  extensive  and  in  its  results  more 
destructive  than  anything  which  had  been 
witnessed  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  The  Army 
of  the  Potomac  had  not  been  idle,  and  other 
divisions  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  forces 
had  converted  Virginia  into  a  battle-field. 
The  first  stirring  movements  of  the  year  were 
in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Desiring  to 
occupy  this  important  district,  the  Federal 
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Government  sent  forward  a  strong  division 
under  General  N.  P.  Banks,  who  pressed  his 
way  southward,  and  in  the  last  days  of  March 
occupied  the  town  of  Harrisonburg.  On  the 
other  side,  General  Stonewall  Jackson  was  sent 
with  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  cross 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  cut  off  Banks's  retreat. 
At  Front  Royal,  on  the  Shenandoah,  just  be- 
fore the  gap  in  the  mountains,  the  Confeder- 
ates came  upon  a  body  of  Federals,  routed 
them,  and  captured  their  guns,  and  all  the 
military  stores  in  the  town. 
Banks  had  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing with  his  main  division  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  learned 
of  the  disaster  at  Frou  t  Royal, 
and  immediately  turned  on 
his  retreat  down  the  valley. 
Jackson  pursued  him  hotly, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  utmost 
exertions  that  the  Federals 
gained  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Potomac. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the 
Confederate  leader  to  find 
himself  in  peril.  General 
Fremont,  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  force  of  fresh  troops, 
had  been  sent  into  the  valley 
to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the 
Confederates.  Jacksou  was 
now  obliged  to  save  himself 
and  his  army.  With  the  ut- 
most celerity  he  receded  up 
the  valley  and  reached  Cross 
Keys  before  Fremont  could 
attack  him.  Even  then  the 
battle  was  so  little  decisive 
that  Jacksou  pressed  on  to 
Port  Republic,  where  he  fell 
upon  the  division  of  General  Shields,  defeated  it, 
and  retired  from  his  brilliant  campaign  to  join 
in  the  defense  of  Richmond.  It  was  the  first 
of  those  rapid  and  successful  movements  which 
revealed  the  military  genius  and  daring  of 
Stonewall  Jackson.  Meanwhile,  on  the  10th 
of  March,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
numbering  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
thoroughly  disciplined  and  equipped,  and  com- 
manded by  General  McClellan,  set  out  from 
the  camps  about  Washington  on  a  campaign 
•gainst  the  Confederate  Capital.  It  had  all 


the  time  been  the  theory  of  the  National 
Government  that  the  capture  of  Richmond 
was  the  principal  object  to  be  attained  in  the 
war.  It  was  only  after  many  and  severe  re- 
verses, after  the  rise  of  a  new  group  of  com- 
manders, and  a  better  apprehension  of  the 
nature  of  the  conflict,  that  the  theory  was 
changed,  and  the  Confederate  armies,  rather 
than  the  seat  of  their  Government,  became  the 
objective  in  the  plans  of  the  Union  Generals. 
McClellan's  advance  proceeded  to  Manassaa 
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Junction,  the  Confederates  falling  back  and 
forming  new  lines  of  defenses  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock.  At  this  stage  of  the  campaign, 
however,  McClellan  changed  his  plan,  and  em- 
barked a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  his 
men  for  Fortress  Monroe,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
ceeding from  that  point  up  the  peninsula  be- 
tween the  James  and  York  Rivers.  The 
transfer  of  the  troops  occupied  the  time  to  the 
4th  of  April,  when  the  Union  Army  left 
Fortress  Monroe  for  Yorktown.  The  latter 
place  was  held  by  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand 
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Confederates,  under  General  Magruder,  and 
yet  with  so  small  a  force  McClellan's  advance 
was  delayed  for  a  whole  mouth.  It  was  one 
of  the  military  peculiarities  of  the  Union 
General  to  overestimate  the  forces  of  his 
enemy,  and  to  display  undue  caution  in  his 
presence.  At  last,  oil  the  4th  of  May,  York- 
town  was  taken  by  siege,  and  the  Federal 
Army  moved  forward  to  Williamsburg,  where 
the  Confederates  made  a  second  stand,  but 
were  defeated  with  severe  losses.  Four  days 
afterwards  a  third  engagement  occurred  at 
West  Point,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mat- 
tapouy  and  the  Pamunkey.  Here  the  Con- 
federates were  again  overwhelmed  and  driven 
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back.  The  way  now  lay  open  to  Richmond 
as  I'ar  as  the  Chickahominy,  ten  miles  north 
of  the  city.  The  Union  Army  reached  that 
stream  without  further  resistance,  and  crossed 
at  a  place  called  Bottoms  Bridge. 

While  this  movement  was  in  progress,  Gen- 
eral Wool,  commandant  of  Fortress  Monroe, 
had,  on  the  10th  of  May,  led  an  expedition 
against  Norfolk  and  recaptured  that  town 
from  the  Confederates.  The  garrison  with- 
drew on  the  Union  General's  approach,  and 
marched  oft  to  join  in  the  defense  of  Richmond. 
On  the  following  day  the  iron-clad  Virginia 
was  blown  up,  to  save  her  from  capture  by 
the  Federals.  The  James  River  was  thus 
opened  for  the  ingress  of  the  National  trans- 


ports, laden  with  supplies  for  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

McC'lellau  now  advanced  on  Richmond, 
and  when  but  seven  miles  from  the  city  was 
attacked,  on  the  31st  of  May,  by  the  Confed- 
erates in  full  force,  at  a  place  called  Fair  Oaks, 
vr  Seven  Pines.  Here  for  two  days  the  battle 
raged,  till,  at  last,  the  Confederates  were 
driven  back.  The  Union  victory,  however, 
was  by  no  means  decisive.  The  Confederate  loss 
was  greatest,  amounting  to  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand in  killed  and  wounded,  while  that  of  the 
Federals  was  in  excess  of  five  thousand.  Gen- 
eral Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Confederates,  was  severely  wounded, 
and  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  army  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  General  Robert, 
E;  Lee,  a  man  whose  military  genius  from 
this  time  to  the  close  of  the  war  was  ever  con- 
spicuous. He  became  the  chief  stay  of  the 
Confederacy  until  the  day  of  its  final  collapse 
at  Appomattox. 

After  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  fighting  for  a  short  time,  and  Mc- 
Clellan  determined  to  change  his  base  of  sup- 
plies from  the  White  House,  so-called,  on  the 
Pamunkey  Ri-ver,  to  some  suitable  point  on 
the  James.  The  movement  was  hazardous  in 
the  last  degree.  Nor  was  it  fairly  begun  until 
General  Lee,  discovering  the  purpose  of  his 
antagonist,  swooped  down  cm  the  right  wing 
of  the  Union  army  at  Oak  Grove,  and  an- 
other hard-fought  battle  ensued,  without  deci- 
sive results.  On  the  following  day  a  third 
dreadful  engagement  occurred  at  Mechanics- 
ville,  and  this  time  the  Federals  won  the  field. 
But  on  the  following  morning  Lee  renewed 
the  struggle  at  a  place  called  Gaines's  Mill, 
and  came  out  victorious.  On  the  28th,  there 
was  but  little  fighting.  On  the  29th,  McClel- 
lan's army,  still  in  motion  for  the  change  of 
base,  was  twice  attacked — in  the  forenoon  at 
Savage's  Station,  and  in -the  afternoon  in  the 
White  Oak  Swamp — but  the  divisions  defend- 
ing the  rear-guard  of  the  army  were  able  to 
keep  the  Confederates  at  bay. 

On  the  30th  of  the  month  was  fought  the 
desperate  but  indecisive  battle  of  Gleudale,  or 
Frazier's  Farm.  On  that  night  the  Federal 
army  reached  Malvern  Hill,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  James,  twelve  miles  below  Richmond. 
McClellau  had  thus  receded  about  five  miles 
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in  a  circuitous  direction  from  the  Confederate 
Capital.  His  position  at  Malvern  Hill  was 
strong,  being  under  the  protection  of  the  Fed- 
eral gun-boats  in  the  river.  General  Lee,  how- 
ever, determined,  if  possible,  to  carry  the 
place  by  storm.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st 
of  July  the  whole  Confederate  army  was 
pushed  forward  to  the  assault.  Throughout 
the  day  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
high  grounds  was  furious  in  the  last  degree. 
Not  until  nine  o'clock  at  night  did  Lee's  shat- 
tered columns  fall  back  exhausted.  For  seven 
days  the  roar  of  battle  had  been  heard  almost 
without  cessation.  No  such  dreadful  scenes 
had  ever  before  been  enacted  on  the  American 
Continent. 

McClellan  was  clearly  victorious  at  Malvern 
Hill,  and  in  the  judgment  of  after  times  might 
have  at  once  made  a  successful  advance  on 
Richmond.  Lee's  army  was  shattered,  and 
McClellan  was  still  superior  in  numbers.  Nor 
could  it  be  doubted  that  the  Union  army,  now 
inured  to  fighting,  was  ready  and  able  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle.  Its  commander,  however, 
ohose,  as  usual,  the  less  hazardous  course.  On 
the  2d  of  July  he  retired  with  his  army  to 
Harrison's  Landing,  a  few  miles  down  the 
river.  The  great  campaign  was  really  at  an 
end.  The  Federal  army  had  lost  on  the  ad- 
vance from  Yorktown  to  this  point,  in  its 
progress,  fully  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  the 
capture  of  Richmond,  the  great  object  for 
which  the  expedition  had  been  undertaken, 
seemed  further  off  than  ever.  The  losses  of 
the  Confederates  had  been  heavier  than  those 
of  the  Union  army,  but  all  the  moral  effect 
of  a  great  victory  remained  with  the  exultant 
South. 

General  Lee,  perceiving  that  Richmond  was 
not  likely  to  be  further  molested,  immediately 
formed  the  design  of  invading  Maryland,  and 
capturing  the  Federal  Capital.  The  Union 
troops  between  Richmond  and  Washington, 
numbering  about  fifty  thousand  men,  were 
under  command  of  General  John  Pope.  They 
were  in  scattered  detachments  at  various  points 
from  Fredericksburg  to  Winchester  and  Har- 
per's Ferry.  Lee  moved  forward  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  Pope  began  at  once  to 
concentrate  his  forces  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
On  the  20th  of  the  month  he  put  the  Rappa- 
haunock  between  his  army  and  the  advancing 


Confederates.  Meanwhile,  General  Banks, 
while  attempting  to  form  a  junction  with  Pope, 
was  attacked  by  Stonewall  Jackson,  at  Cedar 
Mountain,  where  nothing  but  desperate  fight- 
ing saved  the  Federals  from  a  complete  rout. 
While  Pope  was  still  engaged  in  gathering 
his  army  into  one  place,  Jackson  passed  him 
with  his  division,  on  a  flank  movement,  reached 
Manassas  Junction,  and  captured  the  men  and 
stores  at  that  place.  Pope,  with  great  au- 
dacity, now  threw  his  army  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Confederates,  hoping  to  crush 
Jackson  before  Lee  could  come  to  the  rescue. 
On  August  the  28th  and  29th,  there  was  ter- 
rible but  indecisive  fighting  at  Manassas 
Junction,  on  the  old  Bull  Run  battle-ground, 
and  at  Centerville.  At  one  time  it  appeared 
that  Lee's  army  would  be  completely  defeated, 
but  the  reinforcements  which  Pope  expected 
a  strong  division  under  General  Fitz  John 
Porter,  did  not  reach  the  field  in  time,  and 
Pope  was  defeated.  On  the  31st  of  the  month, 
the  Confederates  bore  down  on  the  Union 
army  at  Chantilly,  fought  all  day,  and  won  a 
victory.  Generals  Stevens  and  Kearney  were 
among  the  thousands  of  brave  men  who  fell 
from  the  Union  ranks  in  this  battle.  On  that 
night  Pope  withdrew  his  shattered  columns  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  took  refuge  within  the 
defenses  of  Washington.  He  immediately  re- 
signed his  command,  and  his  forces,  known  as 
the  Army  of  Virginia,  were  consolidated  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  had  now 
been  recalled  from  the  peninsula  below  Rich- 
mond, and  General  McClellan  was  placed  in 
supreme  command  of  all  the  divisions  about 
Washington.  Thus  ended  in  dire  disaster 
what  is  known  as  the  Peninsular  Campaign. 

After  his  successes,  both  defensive  and  of- 
fensive, General  Lee  pressed  on  to  the  Poto- 
mac, crossed  that  river  at  the  Point  of  Rocks, 
and  on  the  6th  of  September  captured  Fred- 
erick. On  the  10th,  Hagerstown  was  taken; 
and  on  the  15th,  Stonewall  Jackson  came  upon 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  frightened  the  command- 
ant, Colonel  Miles,  into  a  surrender,  by  which 
the  garrison,  nearly  twelve  thousand  strong, 
became  prisoners  of  war.  On  the  previous 
day  there  was  a  hard-fought  engagement  at 
South  Mountain,  in  which  the  Federals,  com- 
manded by  Generals  Hatch  and  DouUeday, 
were  victorious.  McClellan's  whole  army  was 
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now  in  the  immediate  rear  of  Lee,  who,  on 
the  night  of  the  14th,  fell  back  to  Antietaiu 
Creek,  and  took  a  strong  position  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sharpsburg. 

On  the  following  morning  there  was  sharp 
but  desultory  fighting  betweeu  the  Union  and 
Confederate  cavalry.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Federal  advance,  coming  in  on  the  Sharpsburg 
road  from  Keedysville,  received  the  opening 
volleys  from  the  Confederate  guns  along  the 
Antietam  ;  but  night  came  on,  and  the  conflict 
was  postponed.  With  the  morning  there  was 
great  activity  of  preparation  in  both  armies. 
Later  in  the  day  the  corps  of  General  Hooker, 
who  commanded  on  the  Federal  right,  was 
thrown  across  the  stream 
which  separated  the  com- 
batants, and  brought 
into  a  favorable  position 
for  action.  In  this  quar- 
ter of  the  field,  the  Con- 
federate left,  under 
command  of  General 
Hood,  was  assailed  and 
driven  back  a  few  miles 
in  the  direction  of 
Sharpsburg.  The  rest 
of  the  day  was  spent  in 
an  irregular  cannonade. 
During  the  night,  Gen- 
eral Mansfield's  corps 
crossed  the  Antietam, 
and  joined  Hooker. 

On  the  morning  of 
the  17th  both  armies 
were  well  in  position, 

the  Federals  being  strongest  in  number,  and  the 
Confederates  having  the  advantage  of  an  un- 
fordable  stream  in  their  front.  It  was  of  the 
first  importance  that  General  McClellan  should 
gain  and  hold  the  four  stone  bridges  by  which 
only  his  forces  could  be  thrown  to  the 
other  side.  General  Burnside,  who  was  or- 
dered to  take  the  lower  bridge,  cross  over 
and  attack  the  division  of  A.  P.  Hill,  en- 
countered unexpected  delays,  and  was  re- 
tarded in  his  movements.  On  the  right, 
Hooker  renewed  the  battle  at  sunrise,  and  until 
late  in  the  afternoon  the  conflict  raged  with 
almost  unabated  fury.  Here  fell  the  valiant 
General  Mansfield  and  thousands  of  his  com- 
rades. At  last  Buruside  forced  the  lower 


crossing,  and  carried  the  battle  far  up  in  the 
direction  of  Sharpsburg  ;  but  the  Confederates, 
being  reinforced  from  other  parts  of  the  field, 
made  a  rally,  and  the  Federals  were  driven 
back  nearly  to  the  Antietam.  It  was  only  by 
terrible  fighting  that  Burnside  succeeded  in 
holding  his  position  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
stream ;  but  on  the  approach  of  darkness  the 
greater  part  of  the  Union  Army  had  gained  a 
safe  lodgment  between  the  river  and  Sharps- 
burg. The  Confederate  forces  still  held  nearly 
the  same  ground  as  in  the  morning,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  final  struggle  was  reserved 
for  the  morrow. 

On  that  day,  however,  General  McClellan 
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acted  on  the  defensive.  It  was  another  of 
those  fatal  delays  for  which  the  military  career 
of  that  General  was  unfortunately  noted. 
During  the  18th  two  strong  divisions  of  rein- 
forcements, under  Generals  Humphreys  and 
Couch,  arrived,  and  it  was  resolved  to  re- 
new the  attack  on  the  following  morning. 
But  in  the  meantime  General  Lee,  wiser  than 
his  antagonist,  had  availed  himself  of  the  de- 
lay, withdrawn  his  shattered  legions  from 
their  position,  and  recrossed  the  Potomac  into 
Virginia.  The  great  conflict,  which  had  cost 
the  Union  Army  an  aggregate  of  ten  thousand 
men,  had  ended  in  a  drawn  battle,  in  which 
there  was  little  to  be  praised  except  the 
heroism  of  the  soldiery.  To  the  Confederates, 
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however,  the  result  was  equivalent  to  defeat. 
The  promised  uprising  of  the  people  of  Mary- 
land in  behalf  of  the  Confederate  cause  did 
not  occur,  and  General  Lee  was  obliged  to 
give  up  a  fruitless  aud  hopeless  invasion, 
which,  in  the  short  space  of  a  mouth,  had  cost 
him  about  twenty-five  thousand  men.  On  the 
other  side,  the  expectations  which  had  been 
inspired  by  the  movements  and  despatches  of 
the  Union  commander  previous  to  the  battle 
had  been  sorely  disappointed. 

It  was  late  in  October  before  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  following  the  retreating  Confederates, 
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again  entered  Virginia  and  reached  Rectortown. 
The  temper  of  the  National  Government  was 
still  aggressive,  and  it  was  hoped  that  before 
the  coming  of  winter  the  army  might  again  be 
thrown  forward  against  Richmond.  The  Union 
commander  still  preferred  to  advance  by  the 
route  which  he  had  taken  the  previous  spring, 
making  his  base  of  supplies  at  West  Point,  on  the 
Pamunkey.  But  this  plan  was  objected  to  by 
the  Administration,  on  the  ground  that  Wash- 
ington City  would  thus  be  again  uncovered 
and  exposed  to  a  counter  invasion  on  the 
part  of  the  Confederates.  McClellan  yielded 


to  the  protest  of  the  President  and  the  Cabinet, 
altered  his  plans,  and  chose  Alexandria  as  his 
base  of  operations.  From  this  point  it  was 
proposed  to  go  forward  by  way  of  the  Orange 
Railroad  through  Culpepper  to  Gordonsville, 
and  thence  by  the  Virginia  Central  to  its 
junction  with  the  line  reaching  from  Freder- 
icksburg  to  Richmond. 

The  whole  mouth  of  October,  however,  was 
wasted  with  delay,  and  November  was  well 
begun  before  the  Federal  General,  with  his 
army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
announced  himself  ready  for  the  forward 

movement.  On  the 
7th  of  the  month, 
just  as  the  Union 
commander,  ac- 
cording to  his  de- 
spatches, was  about 
to  begin  the  cam- 
paign, he  was  super- 
seded and  his  com- 
mand transferred  to 
General  Burnside. 
Right  or  wrong,  the 
President  at  last 
reached  the  decision 
that  General  Mc- 
Clellan was  a  man 
overcautious  and 
slow,  too  prudent 
and  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  preliminaries,  to  lead  the  armies  of 
the  Republic  to  victory. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  now  imme- 
diately changed.  Burnside  decided  to  form  a 
new  base  of  supplies  at  the  mouth  of  Acquia 
Creek,  fifty-five  miles  below  Washington,  and 
from  that  point  to  force  his  way,  by  battle, 
southward  through  Fredericksburg ;  but  again 
the  movements  were  much  delayed,  and  that, 
too,  when  everything  depended  on  celerity.  A 
fortnight  was  lost  in  preparations  for  crossing 
the  Rappahannock.  General  Lee  thus  found 
abundaut  time  to  discover  the  plan  of  his  an- 
tagonist, and  to  gather  his  army  on  the  heights 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg.  He  chose 
not  seriously  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Union 
army  across  the  river;  but  rather  allowed  the 
Federals,  with  little  molestation,  to  take  their 
place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rappahannock. 
On  the  llth  of  December,  the  Union  army 
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was  brought  into  position,  with  its  several  di- 
viM'uis  Mn-irhiug  from  the  village  of  Fnlmouth 
to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  M;i--;t 
ponax,  about  three  miles  below.  The  pontoons 
were  laid  in  front  of  the  corps  of  General 
Franklin,  who  held  the  Federal  left,  and  by 
this  means  the  army  was  transferred,  without 
serious  opposition.  In  other  parts,  the  Con- 
federate sharp-shooters  disputed  the  laying  of 
pontoon  bridges,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Fed- 
erals was  considerably  delayed.  But  by  the 
nightfall  of  the  12th  the  army  had  been  safely 
transferred  to  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  December  a 
general  battle  began  on  the  left,  where  Frank- 
lin's division  was  met  by  that  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son. At  the  first,  a  charge  made  by  General 
Meade  was  successful,  and  a  gap  was  opened  in 
the  Confederate  lines,  but  the  movement  was  not 
sustained.  The  Confederates  rallied,  and  the 
Federals  were  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  more 
than  three  thousand  men.  Jackson's  loss  was 
almost  as  great,  and  in  this  part  of  the  field 
the  result  was  indecisive.  But  not  so  in  the 
center  and  on  the  right.  Here  a  portion  of 
General  Sumuer's  men  were  ordered  forward 
against  the  Confederates,  impregnably  posted 
on  a  height  called  Marye's  Hill.  They  were 
mowed  down  by  thousands  and  hurled  back 
in  confusion,  while  the  defenders  of  the  heights 
hardly  lost  a  man.  Time  and  again  the  as- 
sault was  recklessly  renewed.  A  part  of 
Hooker's  corps,  led  by  General  Humphreys, 
came  forward,  charged  with  unloaded  guns, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  one-half  of  the  four 
thousand  brave  fellows  went  down.  Nor  was 
the  useless  carnage  ended  until  night  came 
and  closed  the  conflict. 

General  Burnside,  rashly  patriotic  and  al- 
most out  of  his  wits,  would  have  renewed  the 
battle,  but  his  division  commanders  finally  dis- 
suaded him,  and  on  the  night  of  the  15th  the 
Federal  army  was  silently  withdrawn  across 
the  Rappahannock.  The  Union  losses  in  this 
terrible  conflict  amounted  to  a  thousand  five 
hundred  killed,  nine  thousand  one  hundred 
wounded,  and  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  pris- 
oners and  niisMiii:.  The  Confederates  lost  in 
killed  five  hundred  and  ninety-five,  four  thou- 
sand and  sixty-one  wounded,  and  six  hundred 
and  fifty-three  missing  and  prisoners.  Of  all 
the  important  movements  of  the  war,  only  that 


of  Fredericksburg  was  undertaken  with  no 
probability  of  success.  Under  the  plan  of 
battle,  if  plan  it  might  be  called,  nothing 
could  be  reasonably  expected  but  repulse, 
rout,  and  ruin.  Thus,  in  gloom,  disaster,  and 
humiliation,  ended  the  great  Virginia  cam- 
paigns of  1862. 

It  is  now  clear,  in  the  light  of  the  retro- 
spect, that  had  the  war  continued  for  another 
year  with  the  same  general  results  and  tend- 
encies, the  Confederacy  must  have  succeeded. 
The  revolution  which  had  been  attempted 
would  have  been  accomplished  and  the  Amer- 
ican Union  dissolved.  It  was  now  the  aim 
and  determination  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  military  leaders  to  hold  out, 
if  possible,  against  the  superior  resources  of 


c; 
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the  North  until  they  should  compel  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  yield  the  contest.  The 
war  itself  had  new  grown  to  unheard-of  pro- 
portions. The  Southern  States  were  draining 
every  source  of  men  and  means  in  order  to 
support  their  armies.  The  superior  energies 
of  the  North,  though  by  no  means  so  nearly 
exhausted,  were  greatly  taxed.  In  the  pre- 
vious year,  on  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Mal- 
vern  Hill,  President  Lincoln  had  issued  a  call 
for  three  hundred  thousand  additional  troops. 
During  the  exciting  days  of  Pope's  retreat 
from  the  Rappahannock,  he  sent  forth  another 
call  for  three  hundred  thousand,  and  to  this 
was  soon  added  a  requisition  for  a  draft  of 
three  hundred  thousand  more.  Most  of  these 
enormous  demands  were  promptly  met,  and 
it  became  evident,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  that 
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in  respect  to  resources  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  vastly  superior  to  the  Confederacy, 
aud  to  this  element  of  strength  and  encourage- 
ment was  added  the  recollection  of  the  great 
Union  success  which  had  attended  the  National 
armies  in  the  campaigns  of  the  West. 

It  was  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1863, 
that  President  Lincoln  issued  one  of  the  most 
important  documents  of  modern  times — the 
EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION.  The  war  had 
been  begun  and  waged  thus  far  with  no  well- 
defined  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  free  the  slaves  of  the  South.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  himself  had  said  in  his  public 
papers  that  he  would  save  the  Union  tvith 
slavery  if  he  could,  but  without  it  if  he  must. 
Meanwhile,  however,  both  the  Administration 
and  the  Republican  party  throughout  the 
country  had  come  to  look  with  greater  aud 
still  greater  disfavor  on  the  institution  of 
slavery.  During  the  progress  of  the  war,  the 
sentiment  of  abolition  had  grown  with  great 
rapidity  in  the  North,  and  among  the  soldiers 
in  the  field.  When  at  last  it  became  a  military 
necessity  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  labor-system 
of  the  Southern  States,  the  step  was  taken 
with  but  little  hesitancy  or  opposition.  The 
preliminary  proclamation  of  freedom  to  the 
slaves  had  been  issued  by  the  President  in 
September  of  the  previous  year.  In  the  paper 
which  he  sent  forth  on  that  occasion,  he  warned 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  that  unless 
they  laid  down  their  arms  and  returned  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  National  Government,  he 
would,  at  the  expiration  of  ninety  days,  issue 
a  proclamation  of  freedom  to  the  bondmen. 
His  warning  was  of  course  met  with  disdain  on 
the  part  of  the  South,  and  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  accordingly  issued.  Thus, 
after  an  existence  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
four  years,  the  institution  of  African  slavery 
in  the  United  States  was  swept  away. 

The  military  movements  of  the  new  year 
began  on  the  Mississippi.  General  Sherman, 
though  defeated  at  Chickasaw  Bayou,  was  by 
no  means  idle.  After  that  event  he  formed  a 
plan  for  the  capture  of  Arkansas  Post,  on  the 
Arkansas  River.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
the  year  an  expedition  was  sent  out  for  that 
purpose,  the  land  forces  being  under  command 
of  General  John  A.  McClernand,  and  a  flotilla 
under  Admiral  David  Porter.  The  Union 


forces  entered  Arkansas,  and  reached  their 
destination  on  the  10th  of  the  mouth.  After 
a  hard-fought  battle  with  the  Confederates,  a 
Union  victory  was  gained,  and  on  the  next 
day  Arkansas  Post  surrendered,  with  nearly 
five  thousand  prisoners.  As  soon  as  the  work 
was  accomplished,  the  expedition  was  headed 
for  Vicksburg,  in  order  to  cooperate  with 
General  Grant  in  a  second  effort  to  capture 
that  stronghold  of  the  Confederacy. 

A  second  time  the  Union  army  was  col- 
lected at  Memphis,  and  embarked  on  the 
Mississippi.  A  landing  was  effected  at  Yazoo, 
but  the  capture  of  the  city  from  that  direction 
was  found  to  be  impracticable.  The  first 
three  months  of  the  year  were  spent  by  General 
Grant  beating  about  the  half-frozen  bayous, 
swamps,  and  hills  around  Yicksburg,  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the 
town.  A  canal  was  cut  across  a  bend  in  the 
river,  with  a  view  to  turning  the  channel  of 
the  Mississippi  and  opening  a  passage  for  the 
gun-boats,  but  a  flood  in  the  river  washed  out 
the  works,  and  the  enterprise  ended  in  failure. 
Then  another  canal  was  begun,  but  was  pres- 
ently abandoned.  Finally,  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  it  was  determined  at  all  hazards  to 
run  the  fleet  past  the  Vicksburg  batteries.  On 
the  night  of  the  16th  the  boats  were  made  ready, 
and  silently  dropped  down  the  river.  It  had 
been  hoped  that  in  the  darkness  they  might 
pass  unobserved ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  the  guns 
burst  forth  with  terrible  discharges  of  shot 
and  shell,  pelting  the  passing  steamers;  but 
they  went  by  with  comparatively  little  damage, 
and  found  a  safe  position  below  the  city. 

Gratified  with  his  success,  Grant  now 
marched  his  land  forces  down  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  aud  formed  a  junction  with 
the  squadron.  On  the  30th  of  April  he 
crossed  the  river  at  Bruinsburg,  and  on  the 
following  day  fought  and  defeated  the  Con- 
federates at  Fort  Gibson.  The  evacuation 
of  Grand  Gulf  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Black 
River  followed  immediately  afterwards,  and 
the  Union  army  swept  freely  around  to  the 
rear  of  Vicksburg. 

On  the  12th  of  May  a  strong  Confederate 
division  was  encountered  at  Raymond,  and 
after  a  severe  engagement,  was  repulsed.  At 
this  time  General  Johnston  was  on  the  march 
from  Jackson  to  reinforce  the  garrison  at 
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Vicksburg.  Grant's  right  wing,  under  Sher- 
man and  McPherson,  encountered  Johnston's 
advance  on  the  14th  of  the  month,  and  a 
severe  battle  was  fought.  The  Confederates 
were  defeated,  and  the  city  of  Jackson  was 
captured  by  the  Unionists.  By  these  successes 
General  Grant  obtained  possession  of  the  com- 
munications between  Vicksburg  and  the  inte- 
rior, and  General  Pemberton,  who  commanded 
the  Confederate  army  in  the  city,  was  cut  off. 
He  must  now  either  repel  the  Federal  army 
or  be  cooped  up  in  Vicksburg.  He  accord- 
ingly sallied  out  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
forces,  and  on  the  16th  met  the  Union  army 
at  Champion  Hills,  on  Baker's  Creek.  Here 
another  battle  was  fought,  and  still  another  at 
Black  River.  In  both  of  these  the  Federals 
were  decisively  victorious.  It  only  remained 
for  Pemberton  to  fall  back  with  his  disheart- 
ened forces  within  the  fortifications  of  Vicks- 
burg. The  city  was  immediately  invested. 

On  the  19th  of  May  General  Grant  attempted 
to  storm  the  Confederate  works,  but  the 
attack  which  he  made  on  that  day  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  losses.  Three  days  after- 
wards the  attempt  was  renewed,  but  the  assail- 
ants were  again  hurled  back,  with  still  greater 
destruction  of  life.  In  these  two  unsuccessful 
assaults  the  Union  losses  amounted  to  nearly 
three  thousand  men.  Grant  perceived  that 
Vicksburg  could  not  be  taken  by  storm,  and 
began  a  regular  siege,  which  was  pressed  with 
ever  increasing  rigor.  It  was  not  long  until 
the  garrison  was  placed  on  short  rations,  and 
then  a  condition  of  starvation  ensued.  Still, 
Pemberton  held  out  for  more  than  a  mouth, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  4th  of  July  that  he 
was  driven  to  surrender.  By  the  act  of  capit- 
ulation, the  defenders  of  Vicksburg,  nearly 
thirty  thousand  strong,  became  prisoners  of  war. 
Thousands  of  small  arms,  hundreds  of  cannon, 
and  vast  quantities  of  ammunition  and  war- 
like stores  were  the  other  fruits  of  this  great 
Union  victory,  by  which  the  National  Govern- 
mentgaiued  more  and  the  Confederacy  lost  more 
than  in  any  other  previous  struggle  of  the  war. 
It  was  a  blow  from  which  the  South  never 
recovered. 

The  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf  had  now  been  transferred  from  General 
Butler  to  General  Banks,  and  the  latter  was 
conducting  a  vigorous  campaign  on  the  Lower 


Mississippi.  Early  in  January  he  set  out  from 
his  head-quarters  at  Baton  Rouge,  advanced 
into  Louisiana,  reached  Brashear  City,  and 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Confeder- 
ate force  at  a  place  called  Bayou  Teche. 
He  then  returned  to  the  Mississippi,  moved 
northward  to  Port  Hudson,  invested  the  place, 
and  began  a  siege.  The  beleaguered  garrison, 
under  General  Gardner,  made  a  stout  defense, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  8th  of  July,  when  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  was  brought  to 
Port  Hudson,  that  the  commandant,  with  his 
force  of  more  than  six  thousand  men,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate.  It  was  the  last  of  those 
successful  movements  by  which  the  Mississippi 
was  freed  from  Confederate  control,  and 
opened  throughout  its  whole  length  to  the 
operations  of  the  Union  Army.  The  strategy 
and  battles  by  which  the  great  river  had  been 
recovered  reflected  the  highest  honor  upon 
the  military  genius  of  General  Grant.  From 
this  time  forth  the  attention  and  confidence 
of  the  people  of  the  North  were  turned  to  him 
as  the  military  leader  whose  sword  was  des- 
tined to  point  the  way  to  the  final  triumph  of 
the  National  cause. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  of  the  war  that  the 
feature  of  cavalry  raids  became,  on  both  sides, 
an  important  element  of  military  operations. 
Perhaps  the  initiation  of  such  movements  may 
be  referred  to  Stonewall  Jackson's  campaign 
down  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in  the  summer 
of  1862.  Later  in  the  same  year,  after  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  the  Confederate  General, 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  commanding  the  cavalry  wing 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  made  a 
dash  with  a  troop  of  eighteen  hundred  cavalry- 
men into  Pennsylvania,  reached  Chambers- 
burg,  captured  the  town,  made  a  complete 
circuit  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  re- 
turned in  safety  to  Virginia.  Just  before  the 
investment  of  Vicksburg,  Colonel  Benjamin 
Grierson,  of  the  Sixth  Illinois  Cavalry,  struck 
out  with  his  command  from  LaGrange,  Ten- 
nessee, entered  Mississippi,  traversed  the  State 
to  the  east  of  Jackson,  cut  the  railroads, 
destroyed  much  property,  and  after  a  rapid 
course  of  more  than  eight  hundred  miles, 
gained  the  river  at  Baton  Rouge.  By  these 
raids  the  border  country  of  both  sections  was 
kept  in  perpetual  agitation  and  alarm.  With 
the  progress  of  the  war,  such  movements  be- 
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came  more  and  more  injurious.  The  com- 
manders and  soldiers  in  the  same  learned  to 
perfection  the  art  of  destroying  the  resources 
of  the  enemy.  Their  destructive  skill  was 
directed  chiefly  to  the  annihilation  of  rail- 
roads. This  work  became  a  new  military  art, 


division  of  the  Confederate  General  Forrest, 
was  surrounded,  captured,  and  sent  to  Libby 
prison.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  Rosecrans 
resumed  activities,  and  by  a  series  of  flank 
movements  succeeded  in  crowding  General 
Bragg  out  of  Tennessee  into  Georgia.  The 
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and  so  skillful  were  the  raiders  that  miles  on 
miles  of  track  and  road-bed  were  destroyed  in 
a  single  day. 

After  the  battle  of  Murfreesborough,  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  remained  for  a  season  inactive. 
Late  in  the  spring  the  command  of  Colonel 
Streight  made  a  raid  into  Georgia,  met  the 


Union  General  pressed  after,  and  took  post  at 
Chattanooga,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ten- 
nt  m '  • 

During  the  summer  mouths  Bragg  was 
heavily  reinforced  by  Johnston,  from  Mis>is- 
sippi,  and  Longstreet,  from  Virginia.  On  the 
19th  of  September  he  turned  upon  the  Federal 
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army  at  Chickamauga  Creek,  in  the  north- 
west angle  of  Georgia.  During  the  tii-t 
day  a  hard  battle  was  fought,  but  night 
fell  on  the  scene  with  the  victory  unde- 
cided. Under  cover  of  darkness  the  Con- 
federates were  strongly  reinforced  by  the  ar-  i 
rival  of  General  Longstreet,  who  was  stationed 
with  his  army  on  the  left  wing  of  Bragg.  The 
Confederate  right  was  commanded  by  General 
Polk,  while  the  center  was  held  by  Ewell  and  i 
Johnston.  The  Federal  left  was  commanded 
by  General  Thomas,  the  center  by  Crittenden,  ; 
and  the  right  by  McCook.  The  plan  of  the 
Confederate  commander  was  to  crush  the 
Union  line,  force  his  way  through  the  gap  in 
Missionary  Ridge,  capture  Rossville  and  Chat- 
tanooga, and  annihilate  Rosecrans's  army. 

The  battle  was  renewed  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  Confed- 
erates coming  on  in  powerful  masses,  and  the 
Federals  holding  their  ground  with  unflinch- 
ing courage.  After  the  conflict  had  continued 
for  some  hours,  with  varying  successes,  the 
National  battle-line  was  opened  by  General 
Wood,  acting  on  mistaken  orders.  Long- 
street,  who  was  over  against  this  part  of  the 
line,  seeing  his  advantage,  thrust  forward  a 
heavy  column  into  the  gap,  cut  the  Union 
army  in  two,  and  drove  the  shattered  right 
wing  in  utter  rout  from  the  field.  The  brunt 
of  the  battle  now  fell  on  General  Thomas,  who, 
with  a  desperate  firmness  hardly  equaled  in 
the  annals  of  war,  held  the  left  until  nightfall, 
and  then,  under  cover  of  darkness,  withdrew 
into  Chattanooga,  where  the  defeated  army  of 
Rosecrans  found  shelter.  The  Union  losses  in 
this  dreadful  battle  amounted,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  to  nearly  nineteen 
thousand,  and  the  Confederate  loss  was  equally 
appalling. 

The  victorious  Bragg  now  pressed  forward 
to  the  siege  of  Chattanooga.  The  Federal 
lines  of  communication  were  cut  off,  and  for  a 
while  the  army  of  Rosecrans  was  in  danger  of 
total  destruction.  But  General  Hooker  ar- 
rived with  two  army  corps  from  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  opened  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
brought  relief  to  the  besieged.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  General  Grant  was  promoted  to  ! 
the  chief  command  of  the  Western  armies,  and 
assumed  the  direction  of  affairs  at  Chatta- 
nooga. Nor  was  there  ever  a  time  in  the 


course  of  the  war  when  the  change  of  com- 
manders was  immediately  felt  in  so  salutary  a 
measure.  General  Sherman  arrived  at  Chat- 
tanooga with  his  division,  and  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  was  so  strengthened  that  of- 
fensive operations  were  immediately  renewed. 
The  left  wing  of  the  Confederate  Army  now 
rested  on  Lookout  Mountain,  and  the  right  on 
Missionary  Ridge.  The  position  was  seem- 
ingly impregnable,  and  it  required  a  courage 
almost  equal  to  hardihood  on  the  part  of  the 
Union  commander  to  attack  his  antagonist. 
General  Bragg  was  not  only  confident  of  his 
ability  to  hold  his  lines  against  any  advance 
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that  might  be  made,  but  even  contemplated 
the  storming  of  Chattanooga.  But  the  posi- 
tion of  the  parties,  their  attitude  towards  each 
other,  was  destined  to  be  suddenly  reversed. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  Bragg  gave 
notice  to  General  Grant  to  remove  all  non- 
combatants  from  Chattanooga,  as  the  town 
was  about  to  be  bombarded ;  but  to  this  the 
Union  General  paid  no  attention.  On  the 
contrary,  General  Hooker,  on  the  23d  of  the 
month,  was  thrown  with  his  corps  across  the 
river  below  Chattanooga,  where  he  gained  a 
footing  at  the  mouth  of  Lookout  Creek,  facing 
the  mountain.  From  this  position  he  was 
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ordered  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
make  an  assault  on  the  following  morning. 
Hooker  was  supported  by  Generals  Geary  and 
Osterhaus,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Union 
army  was  kept  in  a  state  of  activity,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Confederates  from  sending  rein- 
forcements to  Lookout  Mountain. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  engagement  a 
dense  fog  hung  like  a  hood  over  the  heights, 
effectually  concealing  the  movements  of  the 
Federals.  The  charge  began  between  eight 


of  the  mountain  the  troops  sprang  forward 
with  irresistible  energy.  It  was  such  a  scene 
of  dauntless  heroism  as  has  rarely  been  por- 
trayed in  the  records  of  battle.  The  charg- 
ing columns,  struggling  against  the  obstacles  of 
nature,  facing  the  murderous  fire  of  the  Con- 
federate guns,  could  not  be  checked.  The 
Union  flag  was  carried  to  the  top,  and  before 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Lookout  Mount- 
ain, with  its  cloud-capped  summit  overlook- 
ing the  town  and  river,  was  swarming  with 


BATTLE  OF  LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN. 


and  nine  o'clock,  and  in  the  space  of  two  hours 
the  ranges  of  the  Confederate  rifle-pits  along 
the  foot-hills  were  successfully  carried.  It  had 
been  General  Hooker's  purpose  to  pause  when 
this  should  be  accomplished,  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  his  army  rose  to  such  a  pitch  as  to 
suggest  the  still  greater  achievement  of  carry- 
ing the  whole  Confederate  position.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  fog  and  the  spirit  of  his  sol- 
diers, Hooker  again  gave  the  command  to 
charge,  and  up  the  almost  inaccessible  slopes 


Federal  soldiers.  The  routed  Confederates  re- 
treated down  the  eastern  slope,  and  across  the 
intervening  hills  and  valleys  in  the  direction 
of  Missionary  Ridge.  Such  was  the  event  of 
the  24th  of  November. 

General  Grant  had  reserved  the  main  bat- 
tle for  the  morrow.  During  the  night  of  the 
24th,  General  Bragg  concentrated  his  forces, 
and  prepared  to  defend  his  position  to  the  last. 
He  now  perceived  that  instead  of  being  the 
attacking  party  he  was  himself  to  be  assailed 
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with  the  whole  resources  of  the  Federals.  On 
the  morniug  of  the  25th,  Hooker's  victorious 
troops  were  ordered  to  proceed  down  the 
slopes  of  Lookout,  cross  the  Chattanooga,  and 
renew  the  battle  at  the  south-western  terminus 
of  Missionary  Ridge.  General  Sherman  had, 
in  the  meantime,  built  pontoon  bridges  over 
the  Tennessee  and  the  Chickamauga,  thrown 
his  corps  across  those  streams,  and  gained  a 
/odgraent  on  the  north-eastern  declivity  of  the 
Ridge.  General  Thomas,  commanding  the 
Union  center,  lay  with  his  impatient  soldiers 
on  the  southern  and  eastern  slopes  of  Orchard 
Knob,  awaiting  the  result  of  Sherman's  and 
Hooker's  onsets. 

The  latter  General  was  slow  in  striking  the 
Confederates ;  but  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  signal  of  an  artillery  discharge  from 
Orchard  Knob  announced  the  beginning  of 
the  assault  along  the  whole  line.1  The  com- 
mand was  instantly  obeyed.  The  thrilling 
scenes  of  Lookout  Mountain  were  again  en- 
acted on  a  more  magnificent  scale.  The  Fed- 
eral soldiers  were  ordered  by  Grant  to  take 
the  rifle-pits  at  the  foot  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
and  then  to  pause  and  re-form  for  the  principal 
assault;  but  such  was  the  &an  of  the  army, 
such  the  impetuosity  of  its  impact,  that,  after 
carrying  the  rifle-pits,  the  column,  of  its  own 
motion,  pressed  forward  at  full  speed,  clamber- 
ing up  the  slopes  and  driving  the  Confederates 
in  a  disastrous  rout  from  the  summit  of  the 
Ridge.  No  more  brilliant  operation  was  wit- 
nessed during  the  whole  war.  Nor  was  there 
any  battle  of  which  the  results  were,  on  the 
whole,  more  decisive.  During  the  night  Gen- 
eral Bragg  withdrew  his  shattered  columns, 
and  fell  back  in  the  direction  of  Ringgold, 
Georgia.  The  Federal  losses  in  the  two  great 
battles  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  killed,  four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  wounded,  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty  missing.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates 
in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  reached  con- 
siderably beyond  ten  thousand.  The  conflict 
was  so  decisive  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  war 
in  Tennessee,  until  it  was  renewed  by  General 
Hood,  at  Franklin  and  Nashville,  in  the  winter 
of  1864. 


'The    reverberations    of   Grant's   six    shotted 
Kims  from  Orchard  Knob  \vcn>  the  signal  of  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Confederacy. 
N.— Vol.  4—9 


While  these  important  movements  were 
taking  place  at  Chattanooga,  General  Burnside 
was  making  a  strenuous  effort  to  hold  East 
Tennessee.  On  the  1st  of  September  he  had 
arrived  with  his  command  at  Knoxville,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  people  with  lively  sat- 
isfaction. East  Tennessee  had  from  the  first 
been  largely  pervaded  with  Union  sentiments. 
The  Federal  army  had  been  much  recruited 
by  the  mountaineers  of  this  region,  and  the 
people  in  general  looked  forward  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Confederacy  as  the  recovery  of 
their  liberties  and  fortunes.  After  Chicka- 
mauga,  General  Lougstreet  was  detached  from 
the  Confederate  army  and  sent  into  East  Ten- 
nessee, to  counteract  the  movements  of  the 
Unionists.  On  his  march  to  Knoxville  he 
overtook  and  captured  several  small  detach- 
ments of  Federal  troops,  then  invested  the 
town  and  began  a  siege.  On  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, the  Confederates  made  an  attempt  to 
carry  Knoxville  by  storm,  but  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  losses. 

All  this  time  General  Grant  had  looked 
with  the  utmost  solicitude  to  the  progress  of 
events  in  East  Tennessee,  and  the  Administra- 
tion had  been  equally  anxious  lest  the  veteran 
Longstreet  should  achieve  some  great  success 
by  his  campaign.  As  soon  as  Bragg  fell  back 
from  Chattanooga,  General  Sherman  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Burnside ;  but  before  he  could 
reach  Kuoxville,  Longstreet  prudently  raised 
the  siege  and  retreated  into  Virginia. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Confederates  had  re- 
sumed activities  in  Arkansas  and  Southern 
Missouri.  In  the  early  part  of  1863,  strong 
bodies  commanded  by  Generals  Marmaduke 
and  Price,  entered  this  country,  and  on  the 
8th  of  January  reached  and  attacked  the  city 
of  Springfield.  They  were,  however,  repulsed 
with  considerable  losses.  On  the  llth  of  the 
month  a  second  battle  was  fought  at  the  town 
of  Hartsville,  with  the  same  results.  On  the 
26th  of  April,  General  Marmaduke  assaulted 
the  post  at  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Mississippi, 
but  the  garrison  succeeded  in  driving  the  Con- 
federates away.  On  the  day  of  the  surrender 
of  Vicksburg,  General  Holmes,  with  a  force 
of  nearly  eight  thousand  men,  made  an  attack 
on  Helena,  Arkansas,  but  was  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  one-fifth  of  his  men.  On  the  13th 
of  August,  in  this  summer,  the  town  of  Law- 
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rence,  Jvansas  was  sacked  and  burned,  and  a 
hundred  and  forty  persons  killed  by  a  band 
of  desperate  fellows,  led  by  a  chieftain  called 
Quantrell.  On  the  10th  of  September,  the 
Federal  General  Steele  reached  Little  Rock, 
the  capital  of  Arkansas,  captured  the  city,  and 
restored  the  National  authority  in  the  State. 

But  the  greatest  raid  of  the  year  was  re- 
served for  the  Confederate  General  Morgan. 
He  organized  a  calvary  army,  numbering  three 
thousand,  at  the  town  of  Sparta,  Tennessee, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  column  struck  out  for 


in  his  rear  a  large  force,  under  General  Hob- 
sou,  pressed  hard  after. 

Morgan  now  made  a  circuit  through  south- 
eastern Indiana,  crossed  into  Ohio  at  Harrison, 
passed  to  the  north  of  Cincinnati,  and  then, 
becoming  alarmed,  attempted  to  regain  and 
recross  the  Ohio.  But  the  river  was  guarded 
by  gun-boats,  and  the  raiders  were  driven 
back.  Morgan's  forces  began  to  melt  away ; 
but  he  pressed  on  resolutely,  fighting  and 
flying,  until  he  came  near  the  town  of  New 
Lisbon,  where  he  was  surrounded  and  captured 
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the  invasion  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 
As  he  passed  through  Kentucky  he  gathered 
strength.  The  large  Confederate  element  in 
that  State  contributed  to  his  resources  in  men 
and  means.  Morgan  reached  the  Ohio  River 
at  Brandenburg,  crossed  into  Indiana,  and  be- 
gan his  march  to  the  north  and  east.  The 
Home  Guards  of  the  State  turned  out,  but  the 
movement  of  the  Confederate  force  was  so 
uncertain  and  rapid  that  it  was  difficult  to 
check  Morgan's  progress.  He  was  resisted 
seriously  at  Corydon  and  at  other  points,  and 


by  the  brigade  of  General  Shackelford.  For 
nearly  four  months  Morgan  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Ohio  penitentiary.  Making  his  escape 
from  this  place,  he  fled  to  Kentucky,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  reaching  Richmond. 

We  may  now  pause  to  glance  at  some  im- 
portant movements  on  the  sea-coast.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  General  Marmaduke,  by  a 
brilliant  exploit,  captured  Galveston,  Texas. 
By  this  means  the  Confederates  secured  a  much 
needed  port  of  entry  in  the  South-west.  On 
the  7th  of  April,  Admiral  Dupont,  with  a 
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powerful  fleet  of  iron-clads,  made  an  attempt 
to  capture  Charleston,  but  the  squadron  was 
driven  back  much  damaged.  In  the  latter 
part  of  June  the  siege  of  the  city  was  begun 
anew  by  a  strong  land  force,  under  command 
of  General  Q.  A.  Gilmore,  assisted  by  a  fleet 
under  Admiral  Dahlgren.  The  Federal  army 
first  effected  a  lodgnrent  on  Folly  Island,  and 
then  on  Morris  Island,  where  batteries  were 
planted  bearing  upon  Fort  Surater,  Fort 
Wagner,  and  Battery  Gregg — the  latter  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island. 

After  the  bombardment  had  continued  for 
some  time,  General  Gilmore,  on  the  18th  of 
July,  made  an  attempt  to  carry  Fort  Wagner 
by  assault,  but  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  siege 
was  resumed  and  pressed  until  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  Confederates  evacuated  Fort 
Wagner  and  Battery  Gregg,  and  retired  to 
Charleston.  Gilmore  thus  obtained  a  position 
within  four  miles  of  the  city,  from  which  he 
could  bombard  the  wharves  and  buildings  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  town.  Meanwhile,  the 
walls  of  Fort  Sumter  on  the  side  next  to  Mor- 
ris Island  had  been  pounded  into  powder  by 
the  land  batteries  and  the  guns  of  the  moni- 
tors. The  harbor  and  city,  however,  still  re- 
mained under  the  control  of  the  Confederates, 
the  only  gain  of  the  Federals  being  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  blockade  so  complete  as  to  seal 
up  the  port  of  Charleston. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
affairs  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1863  that  army,  so  un- 
fortunate thus  far  in  its  career,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  several  desperate  conflicts.  After 
his  fatal  repulse  at  Fredericksburg,  General 
Burnside  was  superseded  by  General  Joseph 
Hooker,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  April, 
moved  forward  with  his  army  in  full  force, 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Rapidan, 
and  reached  Chancellorsville.  Here,  on  the 
evening  of  the  2d  of  May,  he  was  attacked  : 
by  the  veteran  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  led 
by  Lee  and  Jackson.  The  latter  General,  with 
extraordinary  daring,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  division  of  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
filed  off  from  the  battle-field,  outflanked  the 
Union  army,  burst  like  a  thunder-cloud  upon 
the  right  wing,  and  swept  everything  to  de- 
struction. But  it  was  the  last  of  Stonewall's 


battles.  As  night  came  on,  with  ruin  impend- 
ing over  the  Federal  army,  the  great  Confed- 
erate leader,  riding  through  the  gathering 
darkness,  received  a  volley  from  his  own  lines, 
and  fell  mortally  wounded.  He  lingered  a 
week,  and  died  at  Guinea  Station,  leaving  a 
gap  in  the  Confererate  ranks  which  no  other 
man  could  fill. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  the  battle  was 
renewed  with  great  fury.  The  Union  right 
wing  was  restored,  and  the  Confederates  were 
checked  in  their  career  of  victory.  General 
Sedgwick,  however,  attempting  to  reinforce 
Hooker  from  Fredericksburg,  was  defeated 
and  driven  across  the  Rappabannock.  The 
Uuion  Army  was  crowded  between  Chancel- 
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lorsville  and  the  river,  where  it  remained  in 
the  utmost  peril  until  the  evening  of  the  5th, 
when  General  Hooker  succeeded  in  withdraw- 
ing his  forces  to  the  northern  bank.  The 
Union  losses  in  these  terrible  battles  amounted, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  to  about 
seventeen  thousand,  while  that  of  the  Con- 
federates was  less  than  five  thousand.  So  far 
as  the  eastern  field  of  action  was  concerned, 
there  was  never  a  time  when  the  Union  cause 
appeared  to  greater  disadvantage,  or  the  Con- 
federate cause  more  likely  to  succeed.  The 
campaign,  taken  as  a  whole,  had  been  the  most 
disastrous  of  any  in  which  the  Federal  Army 
had  as  yet  been  engaged. 

The    defeat   of  Hooker,  however,    was  to 
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some  extent  mitigated  by  tlie  successful 
cavalry  raid  of  General  Stoneman.  That 
officer  crossed  the  Rappahannock,  and  on  the 
29th  of  April  pushed  forward  with  a  body  of 


ten  thousand  men,  tearing  up  the  "Virginia 
Central  Railroad,  and  dashing  on  to  the 
Chickahominy.  He  succeeded  in  cutting  Gen- 
eral Lee's  communications,  swept  around 
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within  ;i  few  miles  of  Richmond,  aud  on  the 
8th  of  May  recrossed  the  Rappahannock  in 
safety.  To  this  time  also  belongs  the  success- 
ful defense  of  Suffolk,  on  the  Nansemoud 
River,  by  General  Peck,  against  a  siege  con- 
ducted by  General  Longstreet.  The  Con- 
federates retreated  from  the  scene  of  action  on 
the  very  day  of  the  Union  disaster  at  Chancel- 
lorsville. 

Great  was  the  elation  of  the  Confederates 
on  account  of  their  successes  on  the  Rappahau- 
nock.  General  Lee  now  determined 
to  carry  the  war  into  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  first  week 
of  June  he  threw  forward  his  whole 
army,  crossed  the  Potomac,  and 
captured  Hagerstown.  On  the  22d 
of  the  month  he  entered  Cham- 
bersburg,  and  then  pressed  on 
through  Carlisle,  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Harrisburg.  The  militia 
of  Pennsylvania  was  hurriedly  called 
out,  and  thousands  of  volunteers 
came  pouring  in  from  other  States. 
General  Hooker,  still  in  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
pushed  forward  to  confront  his  an- 
tagonist. It  was  evident  that  a 
great  and  decisive  battle  was  at 
hand.  General  Lee  rapidly  con- 
centrated his  forces  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Gettysburg,  capital  of  Adams 
County,  Pennsylvania,  while  the 
Union  Army  was  likewise  gathered 
on  the  highlands  beyond  the  town. 
On  the  very  eve  of  battle  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  of  all  the  Federal  forces, 
was  transferred  from  General 
Hooker  to  General  George  G. 
Meade,  who  hastily  drew  up  his  army  through 
the  hill  country  in  the  direction  of  Gettys- 
burg. After  two  years  of  indecisive  war- 
fare, it  now  seemed  that  the  fate  of  the 
war,  and  perhaps  of  the  American  Republic 
itself,  was  to  be  staked  on  the  issue  of  a  single 
battle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July  the 
Union  advance,  led  by  Generals  Reynolds  and 
Stanford,  moving  westward  from  Gettysburg, 
encountered  the  Confederate  division  of  Gen- 
eral A.  P.  Hill,  coming  upon  the  road  from 


Hagerstown,  and  the  struggle  began.  In  the 
afternoon  both  divisions  were  strongly  rein- 
forced, and  a  severe  battle  was  fought  for  the 

,,i,-M'.-M'.ii  ,,!'  Si-niiiiarv  Kiil^c.  In  tins  initial 
i  j 

conflict  the  Confederates  were  victorious,  and 
the  Union  line  was  forced  from  its  position 
through  the  village  and  back  to  the  high 
grounds  on  the  south.  Here,  at  nightfall,  a 
stand  was  made,  and  a  new  battle-line  was 
formed,  reaching  from  the  eminence  called 
i  Round  Top,  where  the  left  wing  of  the  Union 
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army  rested,  around  the  crest  of  the  ridges  to 
Cemetery  Hill,  where  the  center  was  posted, 
and  thence  to  Wolf  Hill,  on  Rock  Creek. 
The  position  was  well  chosen  and  strong,  and 
the  whole  Union  army,  with  the  exception  of 
Sedgwick's  corps,  was  hurried  forward  into 
place  during  the  night.  The  Confederate 
forces  were  likewise  brought  into  position  on 
Seminary  Ridge  and  on  the  high  grounds  t» 
the  left  of  Rock  Creek,  forming  thus  a  semi- 
circle about  five  miles  in  extent.  The  cavalry 
of  both  armies  hung  upon  the  flanks,  doing 
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effective   service,    but   hardly  participating  in 
the  main  conflicts  of  the  center. 

On  the  morning  of  July  2d  the  battle  was 
begun  by  General  Longstreet  on  the  Confed- 
erate right.  That  commander  moved  forward 
with  impetuosity,  and  fell  upon  the  Union 
left,  under  General  Sickles.  The  struggle  in 
this  part  of  the  field  was  for  the  possession  of 
Great  and  Little  Round  Tops,  and  after  terri- 
ble fighting,  which  lasted  until  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  these  strong  positions  remained  in 


it  was  found  that,  on  the  whole,  the  position 
of  the  two  armies  had  not  been  materially 
changed  by  the  conflict,  although  nearly  forty 
thousand  Union  and  Confederate  dead  and 
wounded  already  bore  evidence  of  the  porten- 
tous character  of  the  battle. 

A  general  view  of  the  field  and  of  the  sit- 
uation showed  that  the  National  forces  were 
wisely  acting  on  the  defensive.  The  Confed- 
erate army  was  making  an  invasion.  It  had 
come  to  a  wall,  and  must  break  through  or 
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the  hands  of  the  Federals.  In  the  center  the 
battle  was  also  severe,  lasting  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  and  being  waged  for  the  mas- 
tery of  Cemetery  Hill,  which  was  the  key  to 
the  Federal  position.  Here,  too,  notwithstand- 
ing the  desperate  assaults  of  the  Confederates, 
the  integrity  of  the  National  line  was  pre- 
served till  nightfall.  On  the  Union  right  the 
Confederate  onset  was  more  successful,  and 
that  wing  of  the  Federal  army,  uoder  General 
Slocum,  was  somewhat  shattered.  But  by  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  when  the  fighting  had  ceased, 


suffer  defeat.  The  burden  of  attack  was 
therefore  upon  Lee's  army,  and  from  this  he 
did  not  flinch.  In  the  darkness  of  night  both 
Generals  made  strenuous  preparations  for  the 
renewal  of  the  struggle  on  the  morrow  ;  but 
with  the  morning  both  seemed  loath  to  begin. 
Doubtless  both  were  well  aware  of  the  critical 
nature  of  the  conflict.  The  whole  nation,  in- 
deed, discerned  that  the  crisis  of  the  Civil 
War  had  been  reached,  and  that,  perhaps, 
before  sunset  the  issue  would  be  decided  for 
or  against  the  American  Union. 
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The  whole  forenoon  of  the  3d  of  July  was 
spent  iu  preparations.  There  was  little  fight- 
ing, and  that  but  desultory.  At  midday  there 
was  a  lull  along  the  whole  line.  Then  burst 
forth  the  -fiercest  cannonade  ever  known  on 
the  American  Continent.  Until  after  two 
o'clock  the  hills  and  surrounding  country  were 
shaken  with  the  thunders  of  more  than  two 
hundred  heavy  guns.  The  Confederate  artil- 
lerymen concentrated  their  fire  on  the  Union 
center,  at  Cemetery  Hill,  and  this  place  became 
a  scene  of  indescribable  uproar  and  death.  The 
Union  batteries,  under  direction  of  General 
Hunt,  drew  back  beyond  the  crest,  in  order 
to  cool  the  guns,  and  also  for  economy  of  am- 
munition. The  consequent  slacking  of  fire  was 
construed  by  the  Confederates  as  signifying 
that  their  cannonade  had  been  successful;  and 
then  came  the  crisis.  The  cannonade  ceased. 
A  Confederate  column,  numbering  nearly 
twenty  thousand,  and  about  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  in  length,  headed  by  the  Virginians,  under 
General  Pickett,  moved  forward  for  the  final 
and  desperate  charge  against  the  Union  center. 

It  was  doubtless  the  finest  military  spectacle 
ever  witnessed  west  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  the 
onset  was  in  vain,  and  the  brave  men  who 
made  it  were  mowed  down  with  terrible 
slaughter.  The  head  of  the  Confederate  col- 
umn reached  the  Union  line,  but  there  sank 
into  the  earth.  Then  the  whole  was  hurled 
back  in  ruin  and  rout.  Victory  hovered  over 
the  National  army,  and  it  only  remained  for 
Lee,  with  his  broken  legions,  to  turn  back 
towards  the  Potomac.  The  entire  Confeder- 
ate loss  in  this,  the  greatest  battle  of  the  war, 
was  nearly  thirty  thousand ;  that  of  the  Fed- 
erals, in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  twenty- 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six. 
It  was  strongly  hoped  by  the  Government  that 
when  the  Confederate  charge  was  broken  and 
the  retreat  begun,  General  Meade  would  be 
able  to  spring  forward  from  his  position  and 
perhaps  complete  the  war  by  destroying  the 
forces  of  his  antagonist  before  they  could  re- 
cross  the  river;  but  the  condition  of  the 
Union  army  would  not  permit  of  such  a  move- 
ment. General  Lee  accordingly  withdrew  his 
forces  into  Virginia,  and  the  Federals  took  up 
their  old  position  along  the  Potomac  and  the 
Rappahannock.  Such  were  the  more  important 
military  movements  of  1863. 


Meanwhile,  other  difficulties  had  accumu- 
lated like  mountains  around  the  Administra- 
tion. The  war  debt  was  piling  up  to  infinity. 
At  the  time  it  was  not  so  clearly  seen  as  it  waa 
afterwards  that  the  war  must  soon  end  or 
National  bankruptcy  ensue.  The  last  call  for 
volunteers  had  not  been  fully  met,  and  there 
were  not  wanting  those  in  portions  of  the 
North  who  purposely  impeded  the  gathering 
of  new  forces.  The  anti-war  party  became 
more  bold  and  open,  and  denounced  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Government.  On  the  3d  of 
March,  1863,  a  CONSCRIPTION  ACT  was  passed 
by  Congress,  and  two  months  afterwards  the 
President  ordered  a  general  draft  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men.  All  able-bodied  citi- 
zens between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five 
were  subject  to  the  requisition. 

The  measure  furnished  fuel  for  the  fires 
which  the  anti-war  party  had  kindled  in  the 
North.  Bitter  denunciations  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  policy  were  heard  in  the  Border 
States,  and  in  some  places  the,  draft-officers 
were  forcibly  resisted.  On  the  13th  of  July 
a  serious  crisis  was  reached  in  New  York.  A 
vast  mob  rose  in  arms  iu  the  city,  demolished 
the  buildings  which  were  occupied  by  the 
Provost  Marshals,  burned  the  Colored  Orphan 
Asylum,  attacked  the  police,  and  killed  about 
a  hundred  people,  most  of  whom  were  negroes. 
For  three  days  the  authorities  of  the  city  were 
set  at  defiance.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
reign  of  terror,  Gpvernor  Seymour  arrived 
and  addressed  the  mob  in  a  mild-mannered 
way,  promising  that  the  draft  should  be  sus- 
pended, and  advising  the  rioters  to  disperse. 
But  they  gave  little  heed  to  his  admonition,  and 
went  on  with  the  work  of  destruction.  Gen- 
eral Wool,  commander  of  the  military  district 
of  New  York,  then  took  the  matter  in  hand ; 
but  even  the  troops  at  his  disposal  were  at 
first  unable  to  overawe  the  insurgents.  Some 
volunteer  regiments,  however,  came  trooping 
home  from  Gettysburg.  The  Metropolitan 
Police  Companies  were  compactly  organized, 
and  the  insurrection  was  put  down  with  a 
strong  hand.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  Vicks- 
burg  and  the  defeat  of  Lee  at  Gettysburg 
threw  a  damper  on  these  insurrectionary  pro- 
ceedings, and  acts  of  domestic  violence  ceased. 
Nevertheless,  the  anti-war  spirit  continued  to 
express  itself  iu  parts  of  the  North,  and  in 
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order  to  counteract  it,  the  President,  ou  the  ; 
19th   of   August,  issued   a   proclamation   sus-  j 
pending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  throughout 
the  Union. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  hour  was  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  conscription  as  a  method  of 
filling  the  Union  army.  That  army  was  com-  j 
posed  of  volunteers  who  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Government  with  a  tolerably 
keen  sense  of  the  principles  involved  and  a 
fervid  patriotism  for  the  flag  of  the  Union. 
The  introduction,  into  this  great  army,  of  re- 
cruits taken  by  the  draft  was  a  process  quite 
foreign  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  Only 
about  fifty  thousand  men  were  added  directly 
to  the  National  forces  by  conscription.  But 
in  other  respects  the  measure  was  salutary. 
It  was  seen  that  the  Government  would  not 
scruple,  in  the  last  resort,  to  draw  upon  the 
human  resources  of  the  country  by  force. 
Volunteering  was  greatly  quickened  by  the 
draft,  and  the  plan  of  employing  substitutes  be- 
came generally  prevalent  in  the  last  year  or  the 
war.  Such,  however,  were  the  terrible  losses  by 
battle  and  disease  and  the  expiration  of  enlist- 
ments, that  in  October  of  1863  the  President 
•  was  constrained  to  issue  another  call  for  three 
hundred  thousand  men.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  provided  that  any  delinquency  in  meeting 
the  demand  would  be  supplied  by  a  draft  in 
the  following  January.  By  these  active  meas- 
ures the  columns  of  the  Union  army  were 
made  more  powerful  than  ever.  With  the 
approach  of  winter  the  disparity  between  the 
Union  and  Confederate  forces  began  to  be  ap- 
parent to  the  whole  world.  In  the  armies  of 
the  South  there  were  already  symptoms  of  ex- 
haustion, and  the  most  rigorous  conscription 
was  necessary  to  fill  the  thin,  but  still  coura- 
geous, ranks  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  on 
the  20th  of  June  in  this  year  that  West  Vir- 
ginia, separated  from  the  Old  Dominion,  was 
organized  and  admitted  as  the  thirty-fifth  State 
of  the  Union. 

We  come  now  to  consider  those  movements 
by  which  the  war  was  ended.  The  military 
operations  of  1864  began,  as  in  the  previous 
year,  in  the  West.  In  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary, General  Sherman  left  Vicksburg  with 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  railroad  connec- 
tions of  Eastern  Mississippi.  Marching  off 
toward  Alabama,  he  reached  Meridian  on  the 


1'itli  of  the  month,  and  tore  up  the  tracks  of 
the  railways  from  Mobile  to  Corinth  and  from 
Vicksburg  to  Montgomery,  for  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Bridges  were  burned, 
locomotives  and  cars  destroyed,  and  vast  quan- 
tities of  cotton  and  corn  given  to  the  flames. 
General  Sherman  had  expected  the  arrival  at 
Meridian  of  a  strong  force  of  Federal  cavalry, 
under  command  of  General  Smith,  advancing 
from  Memphis.  The  latter  made  his  way  into- 
Mississippi,  but  was  met,  a  hundred  miles 
north  of  Meridian,  by  the  cavalry  army  of 
Forrest  and  driven  back  to  Memphis.  General 
Sherman,  disappointed  by  this  failure,  retraced 
his  course  to  Vicksburg,  while  Forrest  con- 
tinued his  raid  northward  into  Tennessee, 
where,  on  the  24th  of  March,  he  occupied 
Union  City.  He  then  pressed  on  to  Paducah, 
Kentucky,  where  he  assaulted  Fort  Anderson, 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  but  was  repulsed, 
with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men.  He- 
then  turned  back  into  Tennessee,  and  came 
upon  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  Mississippi,  seventy 
miles  above  Memphis.  This  place  was  held 
by  five  hundred  and  sixty  soldiers,  about  half 
of  whom  were  Negroes.  Forrest,  having  gained 
the  outer  defenses,  demanded  a  surrender,  but 
was  refused.  He  then  ordered  an  assault,  and 
carried  the  fort  by  storm,  in  the  course  of 
which  nearly  all  of  the  Negro  soldiers  were 
slaughtered. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  occurred  the  Red 
River  expedition,  conducted  by  General  Banks. 
The  object  of  the  movement  was  the  capture 
of  Shreveport,  the  seat  of  the  Confederate 
Government  of  Louisiana.  The  plan  em- 
braced the  advance  of  a  strong  land  force  up 
Red  River,  to  be  supported  by  a  fleet  of  gun- 
boats under  command  of  Admiral  Porter. 
The  army  was  arranged  in  three  divisions. 
The  first,  numbering  ten  thousand,  advanced 
from  Vicksburg,  under  command  of  General 
Smith;  the  second,  led  by  General  Banks  in 
person,  proceeded  to  New  Orleans;  while  the 
third,  under  command  of  General  Steele,  set 
out  from  Little  Rock.  In  the  beginning  of 
March,  General  Smith's  division  moved  forward 
to  Red  River,  and  was  joined  by  Porter  with 
the  fleet.  On  the  14th  of  the  month,  the 
advance  reached  Fort  de  Russy,  which  was 
taken  by  assault.  The  Confederates  retreated 
up  the  river  to  Alexandria,  and  on  the  16th 
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that  city  was  occupied  by  the  Federals. 
Three  days  afterwards  Natchitoches  was  occu- 
pied. But  at  this  point  the  road  was  de- 
flected from  the  river,  and  further  cooperation 
between  the  army  and  the  gun-boats  was  im- 
possible. The  flotilla  proceeded  up  the  stream 
toward  Shreveport,  and  the  laud  forces  whirled 
ofT  in  a  circuit  to  the  left. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  when  the  advance 
brigades  were  approaching  the  town  of  Mans- 
field, they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
Confederates  in  full  force,  and  advantageously 


difficulty  that  the  flotilla  descended  tin  river 
from  the  direction  of  Shreveport,  for  the  Con- 
federates had  now  planted  batteries  on  the 
banks.  When  the  Federal  retreat  had  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Alexandria,  the  movement 
was  again  checked  by  the  low  stage  of  the 
The  waters  had  so  receded  that  the 


gun-boats  could  not  pass  the  rapids.  The 
squadron  was  finally  saved  from  its  peril  by 
the  skill  of  Colonel  Bailey,  of  Wisconsin.  He 
constructed  a  dam  across  the  river,  raising  the 
water  so  that  the  vessels  could  be  floated  over. 


BAILEY'S  T)A>I  ON  RED  RIVER. 


posted.  A  short  and  bloody  battle  took  place, 
in  which  the  Federals  were  completely  routed. 
•  The  victors  made  a  vigorous  pursuit  as  far  as 
Pleasant  Hill,  where  they  were  met,  on  the 
next  day,  by  the  main  body  of  the  Union 
army.  A  second  and  general  engagement 
here  ensued,  in  which  the  Federals  were  only 
saved  from  a  complete  defeat  by  the  hard 
fighting  of  the  division  of  General  Smith,  who 
covered  the  retreat  to  the  river.  Nearly  three 
thousand  men,  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
the  supply  trains  of  the  Federal  army  were 
lost  iu  these  disastrous  battles.  It  was  with 


The  whole  expedition  broke  to  pieces,  and  re- 
turned as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  Mississippi. 
When  General  Steele,  who  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, advanced  from  Little  Rock  toward  Shreve- 
port, heard  of  the  Federal  defeats,  he  with- 
drew, after  several  severe  encounters  with  the 
Confederates.  To  the  National  Government, 
the  Red  River  expedition  was  a  source  of  much 
shame  and  mortification.  General  Banks  was 
relieved  of  his  command,  and  General  Cauby 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

The  time   had   now  come   when  the  evolu- 
tion  of  military  talent    consequent   upon  the 
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war  reached  its  climax  in  the  ascendency  of 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  By  degrees, 
through  every  kind  of  hardship  and  contu- 
mely, that  commander  had  emerged  from  the 
obscurity  which  surrounded  him  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  conflict,  and  stood  forth,  in  silence 
and  modesty  unparalleled,  as  the  leading  figure 
of  the  times.  After  Vicksburg  and  Chatta- 
nooga, nothing  could  stay  his  progress  to  the. 
command-in-chief.  Congress  responded  to  the 
spirit  of  the  country  by  reviving  the  high 
grade  of  Lieutenant-General,  and  conferring  it 
on  Grant.  This  brought  with  it  the  appoint- 
ment, by  the  President,  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1864,  to  the  command-in-chief  of  the  laud  and 
naval  forces  of  the 
United  States.  No  fewer 
than  seven  hundred 
thousand  Union  soldiers 
were  now  to  move  at 
his  command.  The  first 
mouth  after  his  appoint- 
ment was  spent  in  plan- 
ning the  great  cam- 
paigns of  the  year. 
These  were  two  in  num- 
ber. The  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  under  immedi- 
ate command  of  Meade 
and  the  General-in- 
chief,  wa's  to  advance 
upon  Richmond,  still  de- 
fended by  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  un- 
der Lee.  At  the  same 
time  General  Sherman, 

commanding  the  army  at  Chattanooga,  now 
numbering  a  hundred  thousand  men,  was  to 
march  against  Atlanta.  It  was  defended  by  the 
Confederates,  under  General  Johnston.  To 
these  two  great  movements  all  other  military 
operations  were  to  be  subordinated.  Grant  sent 
his  orders  to  Sherman  for  the  grand  movement 
which  was  destined  to  end  the  war,  and  the 
1st  of  May,  1864,  was  fixed  as  the  date  of  the 
advance. 

On  the  7th  of  that  month  General  Sher- 
man moved  forward  from  Chattanooga.  At 
Dalton  he  was  confronted  by  the  Confederate 
army,  sixty  thousand  strong.  After  some 
manoeuvering  and  fighting,  he  succeeded  in 
turning'  Johnston's  flank,  and  obliged  him  to 


fall  back  to  Resaca.  Two  hard-fought  battles 
occurred  at  this  place,  on  the  14th  and  15th 
of  May,  in  which  the  Union  army  was  vic- 
torious, and  the  Confederates  obliged  to  re- 
treat by  way  of  Calhoun  and  Kingston  to 
Dallas.  At  the  latter  place,  on  the  28th  of  the 
mouth,  Johnston  made  a  second  stand.  He 
intrenched  himself  and  fought  valiantly,  but 
was  again  outnumbered  and  outflanked,  and 
compelled  to  fall  back  to  Lost  Mountain. 
From  this  position  also  he  was  forced,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  after  three  days  of  desultory 
fighting. 

The   next  stand   of  the  Confederates  waa 
made  on  the  Great  and  Little  Kenesaw  Mount- 


GRANT  WRITING  ORDEM  TO  TO&RMAN   FOR  THI  GRIND  ADVANCE. 

ains.  From  this  line,  on  the  22d  of  June,  the 
division  of  General  Hood  made  a  fierce  attack 
on  the  Union  center,  but  was  repulsed  with 
I  heavy  losses.  Five  days  afterwards  General 
Sherman  attempted  to  carry  Kenesaw  by 
storm.  The  assault  was  made  with  great  au- 
dacity, but  ended  in  a  dreadful  repulse  and  a 
loss  of  nearly  three  thousand  men.  Sherman, 
undismayed  by  his  reverse,  then  resumed  his 
former  tactics,  outflanked  his  antagonist,  and 
on  the  3d  of  July  compelled  him  to  retreat 
across  the  Chattahoochee.  By  the  10th  of  the 
month  the  whole  Confederate  army  had  been 
forced  back  within  the  defenses  of  Atlanta. 

A  siege  immediately  ensued.     Atlanta  was 
a  place  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Con- 
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federacy.  Here  were  located  the  machine- 
shops,  foundries,  car-works  and  depots  of  sup- 
plies, upon  the  possession  of  which  so  much 
depended.  The  Confederate  Government  had, 
in  the  meantime,  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
military  policy  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston. 
That  cautious  and  skillful  commander  had 
adopted  the  plan  of  falling  back  before  the 
superior  forces  of  Sherman,  of  contracting  his 
lines,  and  of  maintaining,  by  a  sort  of  Fabian 
policy,  the  destinies  of  the  campaign.  But 


JAMES  B.    M'PHERSON. 

this  method  was  not  pleasing  to  the  authorities 
at  Richmond,  and  when  Atlanta  was  besieged 
Johnston  was  superseded  by  the  rash  but  daring 
General  J.  B.  Hood.  It  was  the  policy  of 
the  latter  to  fight  at  whatever  hazard.  On 
the  20th,  22d,  and  28th  of  July,  he  made  three 
desperate  assaults  on  the  Union  lines  around 
Atlanta;  but  was  repulsed  in  each  engagement 
with  dreadful  losses.  It  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  of  these  battles  that  the  brave 
General  James  B.  McPherson,  the  bosom 


friend  of  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman,  and 
the  pride  of  the  Union  army,  was  killed  while 
reconnoitering  the  Confederate  lines.  In  the 
three  conflicts  just  referred  to,  the  Confederates 
lost  more  men  than  Johnston  had  lost  in  all 
his  masterly  retreating  and  fighting  between 
Chattanooga  and  Atlanta. 

The  siege  of  the  latter  city  was  now  pressed 
with  great  vigor.  Sherman  tightened  his  grip 
from  day  to  day.  At  last,  by  an  incautious 
movement,  Hood  separated  his  army;  the 
Union  commander  thrust  a  column 
between  the  two  divisions,  and  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  Atlanta 
followed.  On  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, Sherman's  army  marched  into 
the  captured  city.  Since  leaving 
Chattanooga,  the  Federals  had 
lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing fully  thirty  thousand  men, 
and  the  Confederate  losses  were 
even  greater.  By  retiring  from 
Atlanta,  however,  Hood,  though 
he  lost  the  city,  saved  his  army. 
He  now  formed  the  plan  of 
striking  boldly  northward  into 
Tennessee,  with  the  hope  of  com- 
pelling Sherman  to  evacuate 
Georgia.  But  the  latter  had 
no  notion  of  losing  his  vantage 
ground,  and  after  following  Hood 
north  of  the  Chattahoochee,  he 
turned  back  to  Atlanta. 

Hood  swept  on  through  North- 
ern Alabama,  crossed  the  Tennes- 
see River  at  Florence,  and  ad- 
vanced on  Nashville.  General 
Thomas,  with  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  had  in  the  meantime 
been  detached  from  Sherman's 
army  and  sent  northward  to  con- 
front Hood.  General  Schofield,  who  com- 
manded the  Federal  forces  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  fell  back  before  the 
Confederates  and  took  post  at  Franklin, 
eighteen  miles  south  of  Nashville.  Here, 
on  the  30th  of  November,  he  was  attacked 
by  Hood,  whom,  after  a  hard-fought  battle, 
he  held  in  check  until  nightfall,  when  he 
escaped  across  the  river  and  retreated  within 
the  defenses  of  Nashville.  At  the  latter  place, 
General  Thomas  rapidly  concentrated  his 
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forces.  A  line  of  intrenchtuents  was  drawn 
around  the  city  on  the  south.  Hood  came  on, 
confident  of  victory,  and  prepared  to  begin 
the  siege  by  blockading  the  Cumberland;  but 
before  the  work  was  fairly  begun,  General 
Thomas,  on  the  15th  of  December,  moved 
out  from  his  works,  fell  upon  the  Confederate 
army,  and  routed  it,  with  a  loss  of  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  of  fully  twenty-five 
thousand  men.  For  many  days  of  freezing 
weather,  Hood's  shattered  and  disorganized 
columns  were  pursued  until  at  last  the  rem- 
nant found  refuge  in  Alabama.  The  Confed- 
erate army  was  ruined,  and  the  rash  general 
who  had  led  it  to  destruc- 
tion was  relieved  of  his 
command. 

On  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, General  Sher- 
man burned  Atlanta,  and 
began  his  famous  MARCH 
TO  THE  SEA.  His  array 
of  veterans  numbered 
sixty  thousand  men.  Be- 
lieving that  Hood's  army 
would  be  destroyed  in 
'Tennessee,  and  knowing 
that  no  Confederate  force 
could  withstand  him  in 
front,  he  cut  his  commu- 
nications with  the  North, 
abandoned  his  base  of 
supplies,  and  struck  out 
boldly  for  the  sea-coast, 
more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  away. 

Neither  Sherman  himself  nor  General  Grant 
had  any  definite  plan  as  to  the  terminus  of  the 
campaign ;  but  the  one  had  self-reliance,  and 
the  other  was  calmly  confident  of  the  result. 
The  country  also  had  come  to  know  its  leaders 
and  to  trust  them  in  every  hazard.  When  Sher- 
man left  Atlanta,  and  was  lost  to  sight  in  the 
forests  of  Georgia,  he  was  followed  by  the  un- 
wavering faith  of  the  Nation. 

As  had  been  foreseen,  the  Confederates 
•could  offer  no  successful  resistance  to  his  prog- 
ress. The  Union  army  .swept  on  through 
Macon  and  Milledgeville;  reached  the  Ogee- 
•chee,  and  crossed  in  safety;  captured  Gibson 
and  Waynesborough ;  and  on  the  10th  of 
December  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Savannah. 


On  the  13th,  Fort  McAllister,  below  the  city, 
was  carried  by  storm  by  the  division  of  Gen- 
eral Hazen.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  Gen- 
eral Hardee',  the  C'oiit'nlrnitt'  commandant,  es- 
caped from  Savannah  with  fifteen  thousand  men, 
and  retreated  to  Charleston.  On  the  following 
morning  the  National  advance  entered,  and  on 
the  22d  General  Sherman  made  his  head-quar- 
ters in  Savannah.  Oil  his  march  from  Atlanta  he 
had  lost  only  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  men. 
The  month  of  January,  1865,  was  spent 
by  the  Union  army  in  the  city.  On  the  1st 
of  February,  General  Sherman,  having  garri- 
soned the  place,  began  his  march  against 


SHERMAN'S  MARCH  TO  THE  SKA. 


Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina.  To 
the  Confederates  the  further  progress  of  the 
invasion  through  the  swamps  and  morasses  of 
the  State  had  seemed  impossible.  Now  that 
the  veteran  legions  were  again  in  motion, 
alarm  and  terror  pervaded  the  country. 
Governor  Magrath  had  already  summoned  to 
the  field  every  white  man  in  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty;  but 
the  requisition  was  comparatively  ineffectual. 
Nevertheless,  the  Confederates  formed  a  line 
of  defense  along  the  Salkehatehie,  and  pre- 
pared to  dispute  Sherman's  march  northward. 
It  was  all  in  vain.  The  passages  of  the  river 
were  forced,  and  on  the  llth  of  the  month 
the  Confederate  lines  of  communication  be- 
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tween  Charleston  and  Augusta  were  cut  off. 
On  the  next  day  Orangeburg  was  taken  by 
the  Seventeenth  Corps.  On  the  14th  the 
fords  and  bridges  of  the  Congaree  were  car- 
ried, and  the  State  road  opened  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Columbia.  Several  divisions  pressed 
rapidly  forward ;  bridges  were  thrown  across 
the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers,  and  the  capital 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.  On  the 
morning  of  the  17th  Mayor  Goodwin  and  a 
committee  of  the  Common  Council  came  out 
in  carriages,  and  the  city  was  formally  sur- 
rendered. 

As  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  Columbia 
must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals,  Gen- 
eral Hardee,  commandant  of  Charleston,  deter- 
mined to  abandon  that  city  also,  and  to  join 
Generals  Beauregard  and  Johnston  in  North 
Carolina.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  of  the 
capture  of  the  capital,  guards  were  detailed 
to  destroy  all  the  warehouses,  stores  of  cotton, 
and  dep6ts  of  supplies  in  Charleston.  The 
torch  was  applied,  the  flames  raged,  and  con- 
sternation spread  throughout  the  city.  The 
great  depSt  of  the  North-western  Railway, 
where  a  large  quantity  of  powder  was  stored, 
caught  fire,  blew  up  with  terrific  violence,  and 
buried  two  hundred  people  in  the  ruins.  Not 
until  four  squares  in  the  best  part  of  the  city 
were  laid  in  ashes,  was  the  conflagration 
checked.  During  the  same  night,  General 
Hardee,  with  his  fourteen  thousand  troops,  es- 
caped from  desolated  Charleston,  and  made 
his  way  northward.  On  the  morning  of  the 
18th  the  news  was  borne  to  the  National 
forces  of  James  and  Morris  Islands.  In  the 
forenoon  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  again 
raised  over  Forts  Sumter,  Ripley,  and  Pinck- 
ney.  Mayor  Macbeth  surrendered  the  city  to 
a  company  which  was  sent  up  from  Morris 
Island.  The  work  of  saving  whatever  might 
be  rescued  from  the  flames  was  at  once  begun, 
the  citizens  and  Federal  soldiers  working  to- 
gether. By  strenuous  exertions,  the  principal 
arsenal  was  saved ;  a  de'po't  of  rice  was  also 
preserved,  and  its  contents  distributed  to  the 
poor.  Colonel  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  of  New 
York,  was  appointed  military  Governor  of  the 
city;  and  relations  more  friendly  than  might 
have  been  expected  were  soon  established  be- 
tween the  soldiery  and  the  people. 

Columbia    was,    next    after    Atlanta,    the 


great  arsenal  of  the  Confederacy.  Here  were 
the  machine-shops  and  foundries  so  necessary 
to  the  South  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Sherman  gave  orders  for  the  destruction  of  all 
public  property,  and  then  immediately  re- 
newed his  march  northward.  The  course  of 
the  Union  army  now  lay  towards  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina.  The  National  forces  swept 
on  without  opposition  as  far  as  Winusborough, 
where  a  junction  was  effected  with  the  Twen- 
tieth Corps,  under  Slocum.  Crossing  the 
Great  Pedee  at  Cheraw,  Sherman  pressed  on 
towards  Fayetteville,  where  he  arrived  with- 
out serious  hinderance,  and  on  the  llth  of 
March  took  possession  of  the  town. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  8th  of  the  month,  an 
exciting  episode  of  the  campaign  had  been 
supplied  by  a  dashing  battle  between  Gen- 
erals Hampton's  and  Kilpatrick's  cavalry 
forces.  To  Hampton  had  been  assigned  the 
duty  of  defending  the  rear  of  Hardee's  col- 
umn on  the  retreat  from  Charleston.  Resolv- 
ing to  intercept  him,  Kilpatrick  cut  through 
the  Confederate  lines.  But  the  next  morn- 
ing the  Union  officer  was  surprised  in  his 
quarters,  attacked  and  routed,  himself  barely 
escaping  on  foot  into  a  swamp.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  suddenly  rallied  his  forces,  turned  on 
the  Confederates,  and  scattered  them  in  a 
brilliant  charge.  Hampton  also  made  a  rally 
and  returned  to  the  onset.  But  Kilpatrick 
held  his  ground,  until  he  was  reinforced  by  a 
division  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  under  General 
Mitchell,  when  the  Confederates  were  finally 
driven  back.  Kilpatrick  then  conducted  his 
forces,  without  further  molestation,  to  Fayette- 
ville, where  the  other  divisions  of  Sherman's 
army  had  already  arrived. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Hood,  in  Tennessee, 
General  Johnston  had  at  length  been  recalled 
to  the  command  of  the  Confederate  forces. 
His  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  campaign 
now  began  to  be  felt  in  front  of  Sherman. 
The  advance  of  the  Union  army  was  rendered 
more  difficult  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Confed- 
erate General.  At  Averasborough,  on  Cape 
Fear  River,  a  short  distance  north  of  Fayette 
ville,  General  Hardee  made  a  stand,  but  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  On  the  19th 
of  March,  when  Sherman  was  incautiously 
approaching  Bentonville,  the  advance  was 
furiously  assailed  by  the  Confederates,  and 
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the  Uniou  army,  after  all  its  battles  and  vic- 
tories, seemed  for  awhile  in  danger  of  defeat. 
But  the  brilliant  fighting  of  the  division  of 
General  Jefferson  C.  Davis  saved  the  day, 


the  end  of  the  great  inarch,  and  here  General 
Sherman  met  his  antagonist,  and  entered  into 
negotiations,  uot  only  for  the  surrender  of  the 
Confederate  army,  but  also — and  most  unfor- 


MEETIXG   OP  SHERMAN    AND  JOHNSTOS. 

and  two  days  afterwards  Sherman  entered 
Goldsborough  unopposed.  Here  he  was  joined 
by  a  strong  column  from  New  Berne,  under 
General  Schofield,  and  another  from  Wilming- 
ton, under  General  Terry.  The  Federal 
army  now  turned  to  the  north-west,  and  on 
the  13th  of  April  entered  Raleigh.  This  was 


Innately — for   a   general    settlement   of  civil 
affairs  in  the  South. 

We  have  now  followed  the  Union  army  in 
the  West,  on  its  great  march  from  Chatta- 
nooga to  Atlanta,  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah, 
from  Savannah  to  Columbia,  from  Columbia 
to  the  final  scene  at  Raleigh.  While  these 
decisive  events  were  taking  place,  the  famous 
cavalry  raid  of  General  Stoneman  was  in 
progress.  About  the  middle  of  March,  he  set 
out  from  Knoxville,  at  the  head  of  six  thou- 
sand men.  The  expedition  crossed  the  mount- 
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ains;  \Vilkesborough  was  captured,  and  Stoue- 
man  forced  his  way  across  the  Yadkiu,  at 
Jonesville.  It  had  been  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign that  the  Union  cavalry  should  make  a 
diversion  in  favor  of  Sherman,  by  penetrating 
the  western  districts  of  South  Carolina.  But  that 
commander,  by  the  celerity  of  his  movements, 
had  already  reached  Goldsborough,  in  the  North 
State,  and  was  in  no  need  of  Stoneiuau's  help. 
The  movement  of  the  latter,  therefore,  became 
an  independent  expedition,  the  general  object 
being  the  destruction  of  public  property,  the 
•capture  of  Confederate  stores,  and  the  tearing 
up  of  railways. 

Turning  to  the  North,  the  Union  troopers 


DAVID  G.   FARRAGtT. 


now  traversed  the  western  end  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  entered  Carroll  County,  Virginia. 
At  Wytheville  the  railway  was  torn  up,  and 
then  the  whole  line  was  destroyed  from  the 
bridge  over  New  River  to  within  four  miles  of 
Lynchburg.  Christiansburg  was  captured,  and 
the  track  of  the  railway  obliterated  for  ninety 
miles.  The  expedition  next  turned  to  Jack- 
sonville ;  thence  southward ;  and  then  struck 
and  destroyed  the  North  Carolina  Railroad 
between  Danville  and  Greensborough.  The 
track  in  the  direction  of  Salisbury  was  torn  up, 

;  and  the  factories  at  Salem  burned.  At  Salisbury 
was  located  one  of  the  great  Confederate  pris- 

•  ons  for  captured  soldiers.     It  had  been  the  aim 


of  Stoneman  to  overpower  the  Confederates 
and  liberate  the  prisoners ;  but  the  latter  were 
removed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Union  cav- 
alry. The  town,  however,  was  captured,  and 
a  vast  store  of  ammunition,  arms,  provisions, 
clothing,  and  cotton  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
raiders. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  a  division  of  Stone- 
man's  force,  under  Major  Moderwell,  reached 
the  great  bridge  by  which  the  South  Caro- 
lina Railway  crosses  the  Catawba  River. 
This  magnificent  structure,  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length,  was  set  on  fire  and 
completely  destroyed.  After  a  fight  with  Fur- 
geson's  Confederate  cavalry,  the  Federals 
turned  back  to  Dallas,  where  all  the  divisions 
were  concentrated,  and  the  raid  was  at  an  end. 
During  the  progress  of  the  expedition,  six 
thousand  prisoners,  forty-six  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  immense  quantities  of  small  arms  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Stouemau's  men.  The 
amount  of  property  destroyed,  and  the  damage 
otherwise  done  to  the  tottering  Confederacy, 
could  not  be  estimated. 

Greater  still  in  importance  were  the  events 
which  had  occurred  on  the  Gulf  and  the  At. 
lantic  coast.  In  the  beginning  of  August, 
1864,  Admiral  David  G.  Farragut  bore  down 
with  a  powerful  squadron  upon  the  defenses 
of  Mobile.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  that 
city  was  commanded,  on  the  left,  by  Fort 
Gaines,  and  on  the  right  by  Fort  Morgan. 
The  harbor  itself  was  defended  by  a  Confed- 
erate fleet  and  the  monster  iron-clad  rain  Ten- 
nessee. On  the  5th  of  August,  Farragut  pre- 
pared for  battle,  and  ran  past  the  forts  into 
the  harbor.  In  order  to  direct  the  movements 
of  his  vessels,  the  old  Admiral  mounted  to 
the  maintop  of  his  flag-ship,  the  Hartford, 
where  he  was  lashed  to  the  rigging.  From 
that  high  perch  he  gave  his  commands  during 
the  battle.  One  of  the  Union  ships  struck  a 
torpedo  and  went  to  the  bottom.  The  rest 
attacked  and  dispersed  the  Confederate  squad- 
ron ;  but  just  as  the  day  seemed  won,  the  terrible 
Tennessee  came  down  at  full  speed  to  strike 
and  sink  the  Hartford.  The  latter  avoided  the 
blow,  and  then  followed  one  of  the  fiercest 
conflicts  of  the  war.  The  Union  iron-clads 
closed  around  their  black  antagonist,  and  bat- 
tered her  with  their  beaks  and  fifteen-inch 
bolts  of  iron,  until  she  surrendered.  Two  days 
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afterwards  Fort  Gaines  was  taken,  and  on  the 
23d  of  the  month,  Fort  Morgan  was  obliged 
to  capitulate.  The  port  of  Mobile  was  thus 
effectually  sealed  up  to  the  Confederates. 

Not  less  important  to  the  Union  cause  was 
the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher.  This  powerful 
fortress  commanded  the  entrance  to  Cape  Fear 
River  and  Wilmington — the  last  sea-port  held 
by  the  Confederate  States.  In  December,  1864, 
Admiral  Porter  was  sent,  with  the  most  pow- 
erful American  squadron  ever  afloat,  to  be- 
siege and  take  the  fort.  General  Butler,  with 
a  force  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
accompanied  the  expedition. 

The  armament  came  before  Fort  Fisher, 
and  on  the  day  before  Christmas  began  a  bom- 
bardment. Troops  were  sent  ashore  to  carry 
the  works  by  storm.  But  when  General 
Weitzel,  who  led  the  column,  came  near  enough 
to  the  fort  to  reconnoiter,  he  decided  that  an 
assault  could  only  end  in  the  destruction  of 
his  army.  General  Butler  also  came  to  the 
same  conclusion,  and  the  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned. Admiral  Porter,  however,  remained 
before  the  fort  with  his  fleet,  while  the  land 
forces,  under  Butler,  returned  to  Fortress 
.  Monroe.  The  outcome  of  the  expedition  was 
humiliating  to  the  National  authorities,  and 
early  in  January  tiie  same  troops  were  sent  back 
to  Wilmington,  under  General  Terry.  The 
siege  was  at  once  renewed  by  the  combined 
army  and  fleet,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  month 
Fort  Fisher  was  carried  by  storm.  It  was 
the  last  sea-port  held  by  the  Confederates,  and 
their  outlet  to  the  sea  was  thus  forever  closed, 

The  control  of  Albemarle  Sound  had  been 
obtained  in  the  previous  October.  The  work 
was  accomplished  by  a  daring  exploit  of  Lieu- 
tenant Gushing,  of  the  Federal  navy.  The 
Sound  was  at  the  time  commanded  by  the 
tremendous  Confederate  iron  ram,  called  the 
Albemarle.  dishing  undertook  to  destroy  the 
dreaded  vessel.  With  a  number  of  daring  vol- 
unteers he  embarked  on  a  small  steamer,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  October  entered 
the  Roanoke.  The  ram  lay  at  the  harbor  of 
Plymouth.  The  approach  was  made  with 
great  difficulty.  dishing,  however,  managed 
to  get  alongside,  and  with  his  own  hands  sank 
a  terrible  torpedo  under  the  Confederate  ship, 
exploded  it,  and  left  the  ram  a  ruin.  The 

brave  adventure  cost  the  lives  or  capture   of 
N.— Vol.  4  --1 


all  of  Cushing's  party,  except  himself  and  one 
other  who  escaped.  A  few  days  afterwards 
the  town  of  Plymouth  was  captured  by  the 
Federal  troops. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  had  suffered  dread- 
fully from  the  attacks  of  Confederate  cruisers. 
As  early  as  1861  the  Confederate  Congress 
had  authorized  privateers  to  prey  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  But  since 
the  independence  of  the  Confederacy  was  not 
acknowledged,  neutral  nations  would  not  per- 
mit privateers  to  bring  their  prizes  into  port. 
The  act  authorizing  the  work  was  therefore  of 
little  direct  benefit  to  the  Confederacy,  but 
of  great  injury  to  the  United  States. 

The  first  Confederate  ship  sent  out  was  the 
Savannah,  which  was  captured  on  the  same 
day  that  she  escaped  from  Charleston.  In 
June  of  1861  the  Sumter,  commanded  by 
Captain  Raphael  Semmes,  ran  the  blockade  at 
New  Orleans,  and  for  seven  months  wrought 
havoc  with  the  Union  merchantmen  on  the 
high  seas.  But  in  February  of  1862,  Sernines 
was  chased  into  the  harbor  of  Gibraltar,  where 
he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  vessel  and  discharge 
his  crew.  In  the  previous  October  the  Con- 
federate ship  Nashville  ran  out  from  Charles- 
ton, went  to  England  and  returned  with  a 
cargo  worth  $3,000,000.  In  March  of  1863, 
she  was  sunk  by  a  Union  iron-clad  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  River. 

In  course  of  time  the  coast  of  the  South- 
ern States  was  so  completely  blockaded  that 
Confederate  war-vessels  could  no  longer  be 
sent  abroad.  Another  plan,  therefore,  had 
to  be  adopted  to  maintain  the  Confederate 
cruisers.  In  the  emergency,  the  emissaries 
of  the  South  sought  the  ship-yards  of  Great 
Britain,  and  from  that  vantage-ground  began 
to  build  and  equip  their  privateers.  In  spite 
of  all  remonstrances,  the  British  Government 
connived  at  this  proceeding,  and  here  was  laid 
the  foundations  of  that  difficulty  which  was 
destined  to  cost  the  treasury  of  England 
$15,000,000.  It  was  in  the  harbor  of  Liver- 
pool that  the  privateer  Florida  was  fitted  out. 
Sailing  from  thence,  in  the  summer  of  1862, 
she  succeeded  in  running  into  Mobile  Bay. 
Escaping  from  that  port  in  the  following  Jan- 
uary, she  destroyed  fifteen  Union  merchant- 
men ;  was  then  captured  in  the  harbor  of 
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Bahia,  Brazil,  and  was  brought  into  Hampton 
Roads,  where,  by  an  accidental  collision,  she 
was  sent  to  the  bottom.  Meanwhile,  the 
Georgia,  the  Olustee,  the  Shenandoah,  and 
the  Chickamauga,  all  built  at  the  ship-yards  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  escaped  to  sea,  and  made 
great  havoc  with  the  merchant-ships  of  the 
United  States.  When  Fort  Fisher  was  cap- 
tured, the  Chickamauga  and  another  ship  called 
the  Tallahassee,  were  blown  up  by  the  Confed- 
erates. The  Georgia  was  captured  in  1863, 


States,  she  never  once  entered  a  Confederate 
port,  but  continued  on  the  high  sea,  capturing 
and  burning. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1864,  Semmes 
sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg,  France, 
and  was  followed  thither  by  Captain  John  A. 
Winslow,  commander  of  the  steamer  Kearsarge. 
The  French  Government  gave  orders  to 
Semmes  to  leave  the  port,  and  on  the  19th  of 
June  he  sailed  out  to  give  his  antagonist 
battle.  Seven  miles  from  the  shore,  the  two 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  ALBEMARLE. 


and    the    Shenandoah   continued   abroad    until 
the  close  of  the  war. 

But  by  far  the  most  destructive  of  all  the 
Confederate  vessels  Was  the  famous  Alabama, 
built  at  Liverpool.  Her  commander  was 
Captain  'Semmes,  the  same  who  had  cruised  in 
the  Siimter.  A  majority  of  the  crew  of  the 
Alabama  were  British  subjects.  Her  arma- 
ment was  entirely  British,  and  whenever  occa- 
sion required,  the  British  flag  was  carried.  In 
her  whole  career,  involving  the  destruction  of 
sixty-six  vessels,  and  a  loss  of  ten  million 
dollars  to  the  merchant-service  of  the  United 


ships  closed  for  the  death  struggle,  and  after  a 
desperate  battle  of  an  hour's  duration,  the 
Alabama  was  shattered  and  sunk.  Semmes 
and  a  part  of  his  officers  and  crew  were  picked 
up  by  the  English  yacht  Deerhound,  which  had 
come  out  from  the  harbor  to  witness  the  bat 
tie,  were  carried  to  Southampton,  and  set  at 
liberty. 

We  have  now  considered  the  military 
movements  of  1864-65,  in  all  parts  of  the 
field  except  at  the  center.  We  turn,  then,  to 
the  critical  and  final  campaigns  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  of  those  divisions  of  the 
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National  forces  immediately  associated  there- 
with. After  the  great  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
the  shattered  Confederate  columns  under  Gen- 
eral Lee  were  withdrawn  into  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  He  was  followed  by  the  Union  cav- 
alry under  the  command  of  General  Gregg, 
who  pressed  after  the  Confederates,  and  at 
Shepherdstown  gained  some  advantage  over 
the  division  of  General  Fitzhugh  Lee.  Gen- 
eral Meade  himself,  with 
the  main  .  body  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac, 
entered  Virginia  near 
Berlin,  and  moved  for- 
ward through  Lovetts- 
ville  to  Warrenton.  The 
Blue  Ridge  was  thus 
again  interposed  between 
the  two  armies.  It  was 
the  hope  of  Meade  to 
preoccupy  and  hold  the 
passes  of  the  mountains, 
and  to  strike  his  antag- 
onist a  fatal  blow  when 
he  should  attempt  to  re- 
turn to  Richmond.  But 
Lee's  movements  were 
marked  with  his  usual 
caution  and  sagacity. 
He  first  made  a  feint 
of  crowding  his  array 
through  Manassas  Gap, 
and  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing thither  the  bulk  of 
the  Federal  forces  to 
contest  the  passage.  He 
then,  by  a  rapid  march 
southward,  gained  Front 
Royal  and  Chester  Gap, 
swept  through  the  pass, 
and  readied  Culpeper  in 
safety.  General  Meade, 
sorely  disappointed  in  his 

expectations  of  a  battle,  advanced  his  army 
and  took  up  a  position  on  the  Rappahannock. 
A  lull  now  ensued  from  July  to  September. 
Both  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies  were 
much  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  large 
numbers  of  troops  to  take  part  in  the  stniir.irli's 
of  the  South-west.  From  Lee's  army  Long- 
street's  whole  corps  had  been  detached  for  the 
aid  of  Bragg,  who  was  hard  pressed  by  Rose- 


crans  in  Tennessee.  Perceiving  that  his  an- 
tagonist was  weakened,  General  Meade  crossed 
the  Rappahannock,  pressed  Lee  back  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  Rapidan,  and  himself  occu- 
pied Culpeper.  Soon,  however,  Howard's 
and  Slocum's  corps  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Meade,  in  his  turn, 
was  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive.  But  his 
ranks  were  rapidly  tilled  with  reinforcements, 


"THE  MAN  ON  HORSEBACK." 

and  by  the  middle  of  October  he  was  again 
strong  enough  to  move  forward.  Lee  had  al- 
ready assumed  the  offensive,  and,  by  skillful 
movements,  had  succeeded  in  throwing  hia 
army  on  the  Union  flank.  Then  began  the 
old  race  for  the  Potomac,  and  in  that  the  Fed- 
erals were  successful.  Meade  reached  Bristow 
Station  in  safety,  and  took  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  Heights  of  Centerville.  Lee,  in 
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turn,  i'ell  back,  and  the  two  armies  at  last 
came  to  rest  for  the  winter,  the  one  at  Cul- 
peper,  and  the  other  on  the  upper  Rappa- 
hauuock. 

lu  the  following  spring  no  movement  took 
place  in  this  part  of  the  field  until  the  arrival 
of  General  Grant  as  Commander-iu-chief. 
He  took  his  station  at  the  head  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac ;  but  retained  General  Meade 
in  immediate  command.  The  campaign  which 
now  ensued  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
history,  and  the  story  thereof  has  been  reserved 


in-chief,  were  to   begin  the  final  struggle  with 
the  veterans  of  Lee. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  advance,  Grant 
crossed  the  Rapidau  and  entered  the  Wilder- 
ness. It  was  a  country  of  oak-woods  and 
thickets,  west  of  Chaucellorsville.  The  Union 
army  was  immediately  confronted  and  attacked 
by  the  Confederates.  Through  the  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  of  May  the  fighting  continued  inces- 
santly, with  terrible  losses  on  both  sides;  but 
the  results  were  indecisive.  Lee  retired  within 
his  intrenchment,  and  Grant  made  a  flank 


BATTLE  OF  SPOTTSYLVANIA  COURT-HOUSE. 


for  the  closing  narrative  of  the  war.  The 
forward  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac was  coincident  with  the  advance  of  Sher- 
man in  the  West.  From  the  1st  of  May, 
1864,  the  Union  anaconda  began  to  tighten  in 
folds  ever  more  rigorous  around  the  breaking 
body  of  the  Confederacy.  On  the  3d  of  the 
month,  the  National  camp  at  Culpeper 
was  broken  up,  and  the  march  on  Richmond 
was  begun.  In  three  successive  summers  the 
Union  army  had  been  beaten  back  from  that 
metropolis  of  the  Confederacy.  Now  a  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  men,  led  by  the  General- 


movement  on  the  left  in  the  direction  of 
Spottsylvania  Court  House.  Here  followed, 
from  the  morning  of  the  9lh  to  the  night  of 
the  12th,  one  of  the  bloodiest  struggles  of  the 
war.  The  Federals  gained  some  ground,  and 
the  division  of  General  Johnson  was  captured. 
But  the  losses  of  Lee,  who  fought  on  the  de- 
fensive, were  less  dreadful  than  those  of  his 
antagonist. 

Meanwhile  General  Grant  had  detached 
Sheridan  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
sent  him  on  a  cavalry  raid  around  the  left 
flank  of  Lee's  army,  and  against  Richmond. 
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The  movement  was  executed  with  all  the 
celerity  and  zeal  for  which  Sheridan  had  now 
become  famous.  After  crossing  the  North 
Anna  he  succeeded  in  retaking  from  the  Con- 
federates a  large  detachment  of  Union  prison- 
ers. On  the  10th  of  May  he  was  confronted 
at  a  place  on  Yellow  Tavern  by  the  command 
of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  and  a  fiery  cav- 
alry battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Confederates 
were  defeated  with  considerable  losses,  includ- 
ing General  Stuart  himself,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  on  the  field. 

After  Spottsylvania,  Grant  moved  on  to 
the  left,  crossed  the  Pamunkey  to  Hanover- 
town,  and  came  to  a  place  called  Cold  Harbor, 
twelve  miles  north-east  of  Richmond.  Here, 
on  the  1st  of  June,  he  H^^^^^^^^^^H 
made  an  attack  on  the  ^| 
Confederate  lines,  but 
was  repulsed  with  heavy 
losses.  Ou  the  morning 
of  the  3d  the  assault 
was  renewed,  and  in  the 
brief  space  of  a  half 
hour  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand Union  soldiers  fell 
dead  or  wounded  be- 
fore the  Confederate  in- 
trenchments.  The  re- 
pulse of  the  Federals 
was  complete,  but  they 
held  their  lines  as  firmly 
as  ever.1 

Since  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  the 
losses  of  the  Army  of 

the  Potomac,  including  the  corps  of  Burnside, 
had  reached  the  enormous  aggregate  of  sixty 
thousand.  During  the  same  period  the  Con- 
federates had  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners  about  thirty-five  thousand  men. 

Whether  or  not  General  Grant  conceded 
at  this  time  the  impossibility  or,  at  least,  the 
impracticability  of  taking  Richmond  by  direct 
advance  and  assault  from  the  north,  may  not 
be  well  determined.  At  any  rate  he  decided 

1  <  ienrral  <  irant,  in  his  Memoin,  says:  "I  have 
always  regretted  that  the  last  assault  at  Cold 
Harbor  was  ever  made.  .  .  .  No  advantage 
whatever  was  gained  to  compensate  for  the  heavy 
loss  we  sustained.  Indeed,  the  advantages,  other 
than  those  of  relative  losses,  were  on  the  Confed- 
erate side." 


to  change  his  base  of  supplies  to  James  River, 
with  a  view  to  the  capture  of  Petersburg  and 
the  conquest  of  Richmond  from  the  south-east. 
General  Butler  had  already  moved  his 
strong  division  from  Fortress  Monroe,  and  on 
the  5th  of  May  had  taken  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred and  City  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ap- 
pomattox.  Advancing  against  Petersburg,  he 
was  met  on  the  16th  by  the  corps  of  General 
Beauregard,  and  driven  back  to  his  position  at 
Bermuda  Hundred,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
intrench  himself  and  act  on  the  defensive.  On 
the  15th  of  June,  General  Grant,  then  en- 
gaged in  his  change  of  base,  brought  his 
whole  army  into  junction  with  Butler,  and  the 
combined  forces  moved  against  Petersburg. 


DEATH   OF  GENERAL  STUART. 


On  the  17th  and  18th,  several  assaults  were 
made  on  the  Confederate  intrenchments,  but 
the  works  were  too  strong  to  be  carried  in  that 
manner.  Lee's  army  was  hurried  into  the 
defenses,  and  by  the  close  of  June,  Peters- 
burg was  regularly  invested  for  a  siege. 

A  branch  campaign  had,  in  the  meantime, 
been  under  way  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
On  moving  forward  from  the  Rapidan,  Gen- 
eral Grant  had  despatched  Sigel  up  the  valley 
with  a  force  of  eight  thousand  men.  On  the 
15th  of  May,  while  the  latter  was  advancing 
southward,  he  was  met  at  New  Market,  fifty 
miles  above  Winchester,  by  an  army  of  Con- 
federate cavalry,  under  General  Breckinridge. 
The  Union  force  was  attacked  and  routed,  and 
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the  command  of  the  flying  divisions  was  trans- 
ferred to  General  Hunter.  Breckinridge,  be- 
lieving himself  completely  victorious  in  the  val- 
ley, returned  to  Richmond,  whereupon,  Hunter 
faced  about  towards  Lynchburg,  came  upon 
the  Confederates  at  Piedmont,  and  gained  a 
eignal  victory.  From  this  place  he  pressed 
forward  with  his  own  troops  and  the  cavalry 
force  of  General  Averill,  against  Lynchburg; 
but  finding  himself  in  peril,  he  was  obliged  to 


PHII.TP  H.  SHERIDAN. 


retreat  across  the  mountains  into  West  Virginia. 
The  valley  was  thus  again  exposed  to  a  Con- 
federate invasion  from  the  east. 

Lee,  now  hard  pressed  at  Petersburg,  im- 
mediately despatched  General  Early,  with 
orders  to  cross  the  Blue  Ridge,  sweep  down 
the  valley,  invade  Maryland,  and  threaten 
Washington  City.  Thus  would  the  Con- 
federate General  compel  Grant  to  loosen 
his  grip  on  Petersburg,  in  order  to  save  the 
National  Capital.  But  the  menace  could  no 


longer  avail.  The  situation,  however,  was 
sufficiently  alarming.  Early,  with  a  force  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  continued  his  course 
northward,  and  on  the  5th  of  July,  crossed 
the  Potomac.  Four  days  afterward  he  met 
the  division  of  General  Lewis  AVallace,  on  the 
Monocacy,  and  drove  him  back  with  serious 
losses.  But  the  check,  given  to  the  Confed* 
crates,  by  the  valor  of  Wallace  and  his  com. 
mand,  saved  Washington  and  Baltimore  from, 
capture.  Early  dashed  up  within 
gunshot  of  these  cities,  then  or- 
dered a  retreat,  and  on  the  12th 
of  the  month,  led  back  his  forces 
across  the  Potomac,  with  vast 
quantities  of  plunder. 

General  Wright,  who  was  now 
put  in  command  of  the  forces  in 
the  valley,  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
Early,  and  followed  him  as  far 
as  Winchester.  There,  on  the 
24th  of  July,  he  struck  the  Con- 
federate rear,  and  gained  a  par- 
tial victory.  But  Early  wheeled 
upon  his  antagonist,  and  the 
Union  troops  were  in  turn  driven 
back  across  the  Potomac.  Fol- 
lowing up  his  advantage,  the 
Confederate  General  pressed  on 
into  Pennsylvania,  burned  Cham- 
bersburg,  and  returned  into  the 
valley  laden  with  spoils. 

General  Grant  was  greatly 
annoyed  with  these  vexatious 
raids,  and  was  for  a  while  per- 
plexed to  know  how  he  should 
end  them.  At  length,  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  he  consol- 
idated the  forces  on  the  upper 
Potomac  into  a  single  army, 
and  gave  the  command  to 
General  Philip  H.  Sheridan.  It  was  the 
destiny  of  this  young  and  brilliant  officer  to 
rise  grandly  above  the  chaos  of  the  last  year 
of  the  war,  and  to  contribute  greatly,  by  his 
military  genius,  to  the  final  success  of  the 
Union  cause.  The  troops  now  placed  under 
his  command  numbered  nearly  forty  thousand, 
and  with  these  he  at  once  moved  up  the 
valley. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  September  that  Sher- 
idan came  upon  Early's  army  at  Winchester. 
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Here  a  hard-fought  battle  ensued,  and  the 
Confederates  were  decisively  defeated.  Fol- 
lowing up  his  advantage,  the  Union  General 
a  second  time  overtook  his  antagonist,  and  on 
the  22d  of  the  mouth,  again  routed  him  at 
Fisher's  Hill.  The  assault,  in  this  instance, 
was  made  upon  the  Confederates  in  an  in- 
trenched position,  and  the  Union  victory  was 
complete.  Then  came  one  of  the  saddest 
episodes  of  the  war,  in  which  the  fruitful 
Shenandoah  Valley,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
store-houses  of  the  Confederacy,  was  utterly 
ravaged.  The  Commander-in-chief  had  given 
Sheridan  orders  to  spare  nothing  from  destruc- 
tion that  might  any  longer  furnish  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  the  enemy.  The  ruinous 
work  was  fearfully  well  done,  and  what  with 
torch,  and  axe,  and 
sword,  there  was  noth- 
ing left  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Alleghenies  worth 
fighting  for.  Mad- 
dened by  this  destruc- 
tion, and  stung  by  his 
defeats,  the  veteran 
Early  now  rallied  his 
forces,  gathered  what 
reinforcements  h  e 
could,  and  once  more 
entered  the  valley. 
Sheridan  had  in  the 
meantime  set  his 
army  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  Cedar  Creek,  a  short  distance  from  Stras- 
burg,  and  feeling  secure  in  the  situation,  had 
gone  to  Washington.  Early  had  now  every- 
thing to  gain,  and  the  opportunity  seemed  to 
offer.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  October 
he  cautiously  approached  the  Union  camp,  sur- 
prised, burst  in,  carried  the  position,  captured 
the  artillery,  and  sent  the  routed  troops  in 
confusion  towards  Winchester.  The  victors 
pursued  ns  far  as  Middletown ;  then  believing 
themselves  completely  triumphant,  paused  to 
eat  and  rest.  Meanwhile,  on  the  previous 
night,  Sheridan  had  returned  to  Winchester, 
and  was,  at  the  time  of  the  rout  of  his  army, 
on  his  way  from  that  place  to  the  front. 
While  riding  forward,  he  heard  the  sound  of 
bittle,  spurred  on  for  twelve  miles  at  fuH 
speed,  met  the  panic-struck  fugitives,  rallied 


t IK  in  at  his  call,  renewed  their  inspiration  by 
his  presence,  turned  upon  the  astonished  Con- 
federates, and  gained  one  of  the  most  signal 
victories  of  the  war.  Early's  army  was  dis- 
organized and  ruined.  It  was  the  end  of  strife 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sheuandoah. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  horizon  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  full  of  confidence  in  the  success  of 
Sherman's  great  expedition  to  the  sea,  Grant 
now  sat  sternly  down  to  the  investment  of  Pe- 
tersburg. All  fall  and  winter  long  the  siege 
was  pressed  with  varying  success.  As  early 
as  the  30th  of  July  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  carry  the  place  by  storm.  A  mine 
was  exploded  under  one  of  the  forts,  and  an 
assaulting  column  sprang  forward  to  gain  the 
defenses.  The  attack,  however,  was  repulsed, 


SHERIDAN'S   ARRIVAL   AT  CEDAR  CREEK. 


with  serious  losses.  Then  the  siege  went 
steadily  forward  until  the  18th  of  August, 
when  a  division  of  the  Union  army  seized  the 
Weldon  Railroad.  The  Confederates  made 
several  desperate  assaults,  in  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing their  lost  ground;  but  they  were  beaten 
in  their  struggles,  each  army  losing  thousands 
of  men.  On  the  28th  of  September,  the  Fed- 
erals stormed  Battery  Harrison,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  James,  and  the  next  day  General 
Paine's  brigade  of  colored  soldiers  carried  a 
powerful  redoubt  on  Spring  Hill.  The  27th 
of  October  witnessed  a  bloody  battle  on  the 
Boydton  road,  south  of  Petersburg..  Then  the 
Union  army  went  into  quarters  for  the  winter. 
The  aggressive  struggle  was  not  renewed 
until  the  close  of  February.  On  the  27th  of 
that  month,  General  Sheridan,  who  had  issued 
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from  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  came  upon  the 
forces  of  General  Early  at  Waynesborotigh, 
defeated  them,  and  then  joined  the  Comruauder- 
in-chief  at  Petersburg.  During  March, 
General  Grant  continued  to  press  the 
siege,  and  waited  impatiently  for  the 
opening  of  spring,  that  he  might  spread 
his  forces,  begin  the  campaign,  and  en- 
velop Richmond.  On  the  1st  of  April  fg*- 
the  work  began  with  a  severe  battle  at 
Five  Forks,  on  the  South  Side  Rail- 


assault  along  the  whole  line  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg, and  the  works  were  carried.  The  rim 
of  iron  and  valor  which  Lee  had  so  long  inain- 


— 

EXPLOSION  OF  THE  MINE  BEFORE  PETERSBURG. 


road,  an  engagement  in  which  the  Confeder- 
ates were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  six  thousand 
prisoners. 

On  the   following  day    Grant   ordered  an 


tained  around  the  Confeder- 
ate capital  was  shattered  by 
the  tremendous  blow.  On 
that  night  he,  with  his  army 
;  and  the  members  of  the 
Confederate  Government,, 
fled  from  Richmond,  and 
on  the  next  morning  that 
city,  as  well  as  Petersburg, 
was  entered  by  the  Federal 
army.  The  warehouses  of 
the  ill-fated  capital  were 
fired  by  the  retreating  Con- 
federates, and,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the 

Union  soldiers,  the  better  part  of  the  Southern 

metropolis  was  reduced  to  ruins. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  swiftly  coming 

end.     Now  was  it  perceived  by  all  men  that 
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the  catastrophe  was  nt  hand,  and  that  the 
strife  could  last  Init  a  few  days  li>iit:er.  Gen- 
eral Lee  retreated  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
the  south-west,  hoping  to  join  the  army  of 
General  Johnston  on  its  emergence  from  Caro- 
lina. But  that  army  was  destined  never  to 
emerge.  The  Confederates,  flying  from  Pe- 
tersburg, joined  those  on  the  retreat  from 
Richmond  at  Amelia  Court  House.  To  this 
place  Lee  had  ordered  his  supply  trains,  but 
the  officer  having  the  same  in  charge  had  fool- 
ishly mistaken  his  orders  and  driven  the  trains 
in  the  direction  of  Danville.  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  Confederate  army,  now  growing  hope- 
less, had  to  be  dispersed  through  the  country 
to  gather  supplies  by'  foraging.  The  -4th 
and  5th  of  April,  days  precious  to  the  sink- 
ing heart  of  Lee,  were  consumed  with  the 
delay. 

The  victorious  Federals  meanwhile  pressed 
on  in  full  pursuit,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Union  army  was 
at  Jettersville,  on  the  Danville  Railroad,  ready 
to  strike  the  Confederates  at  Amelia.  Sheri- 
dan still  pressed  on  by  the  left  flank  to  the 
west,  in  the  direction  of  Deatonsville.  Ord 
came  up  with  his  division  by  way  of  the  South 
Side  Railroad  to  Burke's  Station.  Lee  fell 
back  to  the  west  from  Amelia  Court  House, 
and  reached  Deatonsville ;  but  here  he  found 
the  vigilant  Sheridan  planted  squarely  in  his 
course.  The  division  of  Ewell,  six  thousand 
strong,  was  flung  against  the  Federal  position, 
but  was  hurled  back,  broken  to  pieces  and 
captured.  The  policy  of  Lee  was  still  to  make 
a  detour  to  the  west  and  south,  around  the 
Federal  left ;  and  by  strenuous  exertions  he 
managed  to  gain  the  Appomattox  at  Farm- 
ville,  crossed 'to  the  northern  bank,  and  burned 
the  bridges.  He  would  thus  interpose  the 
river  as  a  barrier  between  himself  and  his  re- 
lentless pursuers;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Hop- 
ing against  hope,  he  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  hold  the  Lynehburg  Railroad,  but  Sheridan 
was  there  before  him.  On  the  7th  of  April 
the  Confederates  had  their  last  slight  success 
in  battle.  For  a  moment  the  flame  of  hope 
was  rekindled  only  to  be  blown  out  in  despair. 
On  that  day  General  Grant,  then  at  Farni- 
ville,  addressed  a  note  to  the  Confederate  com- 
mander, expressing  a  desire  that  the  further 
effusion  of  blood  might  be  saved  by  the  sur- 


render of  Lee's  army.  To  this  General  Lee 
replied,  by  declaring  his  desire  for  peace,  but 
adding  that  the  occasion  for  the  surrender  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  not  yet 
arrived. 

On  the  8th  the  process  of  surrounding  and 
hemming  in  the  Confederates  went  vigorously 
forward.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  when 
it  became  known  that  the  left  wing  of  the 
Union  army  had  secured  the  line  of  the  Lynch- 
burg  Railroad — when  the  wrecks  of  Long- 
street's  veterans  attempting  to  cover  the  re- 
treat were  confronted  and  driven  back  by- 
Sheridan — the  soul  of  the  Confederate  leader 
failed  him.  Seeing  the  utter  uselessness  of  a 
further  struggle,  he  sent  General  Grant  a  note, 
asking  for  a  meeting  preliminary  to  a  sur- 
render. The  Union  commander  immediately 
complied  with  the  request.  At  two  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  Palm  Sunday,  the 
9th  of  April,  1865,  the  two  great  Generals  met 
each  other  in  the  parlor  of  William  McLean, 
at  A  ppomattox  Court  House.  There  the  terms 
of  surrender  were  discussed  and  settled.  It 
was  agreed  that  General  Grant  should  put  his 
proposition  in  the  form  of  a  military  note,  to 
which  General  Lee  could  return  a  formal  an- 
swer. The  Union  commander  accordingly  drew 
up  and  presented  the  following  memorandum: 

Ai-i-oMATTox  COURT  HOI-RE,  YA    1 
April  !»,  1865.      / 

GENERAL, — In  accordance  with  the  substance 
of  my  letter  to  you  of  the  8th  instant,  1  propose 
to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  on  the  following  terms,  to-wit:  Rolls  of 
all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate ; 
one  copy  to  be  given  to  an  officer  to  be  desig- 
nated by  me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  such 
other  officer  or  officers  as  you  may  designate. 
The  officers  to  give  their  individual  paroles  not 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  until  properly  exchanged ,  and  each 
company  or  regimental  commander  to  sign  a  like 
parole  for  the  men  of  their  commands.  The 
arms,  artillery,  and  public  property,  to  be  parked 
and  staekeil,  and  turned  over  to  the  officers 
appointed  by  me  to  receive  them.  This  will  not 
embrace  the  side-arms  of  the  officers  nor  their 
private  horses  or  baggage.  This  done,  each  offi- 
cer and  man  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  his 
home,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United  States 
authority  so  long  as  they  observe  their  paroles 
and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  reside. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  I.ieutenant-GeneraL 
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To  this  memorandum  Genera)  Lee  re- 
sponded as  follows: 

HEADQUARTERS  AKMV  OK  NORTHERN  1 

VIKIIINIA,  April  9,  1865.  / 

GENEHAL,— I  received  your  letter  of  this  date, 
containing  the  terms  of  the  surrender  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  as  proposed  l>y  y.m. 
As  tliey  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  ex- 
pressed in  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  they 
are  accepted.  I  will  proceed  to  designate  the 
proper  officers  to  carry  the  stipulations  into 
effect.  R-  E.  LEE,  General. 

With  the  downfall  of  Lee's  army,  the 
collapse  of  the  Confederacy  was  complete. 
The  destruction  of  the  military  power  meant 
the  destruction  of  everything  upon  which  the 
South  had  depended.  In  the  narrative  of 
Sherman's  march  northward  from  Savannah 
to  Raleigh,  we  have  already  recounted  the  end 
of  that  great  campaign.  The  surrender  of 
Johnston  followed  on  the  26th  of  April,  and 
on  the  same  terms  which  had  been  conceded 
seventeen  days  previously  by  Grant  to  Lee  at 
Appomattox.  In  the  overthrow  of  their  two 
great  armies,  the  Confederates  themselves  saw 
the  end  of  all  things.  The  work  was  done. 
After  four  dreadful  years  of  bloodshed,  devas- 
tation, and  sorrow,  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States  had  ended  with  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  Union  cause.  It  only  remained 
to  extend  the  Federal  authority  over  the 
Southern  States,  and  to  revive  the  functions 
of  the  National  Government  throughout  the 
Union. 

After  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  Johnston, 
there  was  no  serious  effort  to  prolong  the  re- 
sistance, or  to  reorganize  the  Confederacy. 
General  Lee  bade  adieu  at  once  to  his  war- 
worn veterans,  and  retired  with  shattered 
fortunes  to  private  life.  Mr.  Davis  and  his 
Cabinet  made  their  escape  from  Richmond 
to  Danville,  and  there  for  a  few  days  kept 
up  the  forms  of  government.  From  Dan- 
ville they  fled  into  North  Carolina,  and  were 
then  scattered.  The  ex-President  with  a 
few  friends,  made  his  way  through  South 
Carolina  into  Georgia,  and  encamped  near 
the  village  of  Irwinville.  Meanwhile,  the 
Union  cavalry  in  that  region  were  on  the 
alert  to  make  prisoners  of  the  fugitives.  The 
capture  was  finally  effected  on  the  10th  of 
May,  by  a  division  of  the  command  of  General 
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It  appeared,  in  the  light  of  the  sequel, 
that  the  Administration,  more  particularly 
President  Lincoln,  would  have  connived  at  the 
escape  of  Davis  from  the  United  States.  But 
the  capture  was  made,  and  the  distinguished 
prisoner  was  on  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
He  was  at  once  taken  as  a  captive  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  was  there  kept  in  confinement 
until  May  of  1867.  He  was  then  removed  to 
Richmond,  to  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  admitted  to  bail, 
Horace  Greeley  and  other  eminent  Union  men 
going  on  his  bond.  The  cause  remained  un- 
tried for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  then 
dismissed  from  court.  It  thus  happened  that 
the  legal  status  of  that  error,  fault,  or  crime, 
which  the  Confederate  leaders  had  committed, 
was  never  legally  determined,  but  left  rather 
to  dangle  contentiously  in  the  political  sky  of 
after  times. 

We  may  now  review  the  course  of  civil 
events  as  they  had  occurred  in  the  National 
Government  in  the  last  year  of  the  war.  In 
the  autumn  preceding  the  downfall  of  the  Con- 
federacy the  Presidential  election  had  been 
held,  and  Lincoln  had  been  chosen  for  a  second 
term.  As  Vice-President,  Andrew  Johnson, 
of  Tennessee,  was  elected  in  place  of  Hannibal 
Hamlin.  The  opposing  candidates,  supported 
by  the  Democratic  party,  were  General  George 
B.  McClellan,  and  George  H.  Pendleton,  of 
Ohio.  There  had  been  a  time  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  when  the  spirit  of  party 
was  so  much  allayed  as  to  warrant  the  hope 
that  the  common  cause  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  would  not  be  further  imperiled  by 
political  animosity;  but  partisanship  soon 
flamed  up  again,  and  the  North  became  a 
scene  of  turmoil.  The  Democratic  leaders 
grew  more  and  more  rampant  in  their  denun- 
ciation ;  first,  of  the  methods  upon  which  the 
war  was  conducted ;  and  then,  of  the  war 
itself.  In  the  Democratic  national  convention 
at  Chicago  a  resolution  was  actually  passed  as 
a  part  of  the  platform  declaring  the  war  a 
failure,  and  demanding  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties until  the  arts  of  statesmanship  should  be 
exhausted  in  attempting  a  peaceable  solution 
of  the  trouble.  In  General  McClellan  the 
party  found  a  candidate  to  whom  both  the  war 
Democrats  and  the  anti-war  faction  could  be 
attached. 
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But  the  whole  effort  to  defeat  Lincoln, 
much  less  to  stop  the  war,  could  but  end  in 
confusion  and  failure.  Lincoln's  majority  w:is 
very  heavy,  McClellau  carrying  only  the 
States  of  Kentucky,  Delaware,  and  New 
Jersey.  In  the  summer  preceding  the  elec- 
tion the  people  of  Nevada  had,  in  accordance 
with  an  act  of  Congress,  prepared  a  Constitu- 
tion, and,  on  the  31st  of  October,  the  new 
Commonwealth  was  proclaimed  as  the  thirty- 
sixth  State  of  the  Union.  The  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  Nevada  were  developed  with  such 
rapidity  that  they  soon  surpassed  those  of 
California  in  their  yield  of  the  precious  metal. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Civil  War  the 
question  of  finance  was,  after  the  actual  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  field,  the  most  serious 
with  which  the  Government  had  to  contend. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict,  even  before 
the  actual  outbreak,  the  financial  credit  of  the 
United  States  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb.  By 
the  organization  of  the  army  and  the  navy 
the  expenses  of  the  National  Government  had, 
at  the  very  beginning,  been  swelled  to  an 
enormous  aggregate.  The  price  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  always  happens  in  such  emergencies, 
advanced  so  rapidly  that  the  redemption  of 
bank-notes  in  coin  soon  became  impossible. 
On  the  30th  of  December,  1861,  the  banks  of 
New  York,  and  afterwards  those  of  the  whole 
country,  suspended  specie  payments.  The 
premium  on  gold  and  silver  rose  higher  and 
higher,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  those 
metals  could  no  longer  subserve  the  purpose 
of  a  currency. 

The  situation  was  as  novel  as  it  was  trying. 
Fortunately,  the  destinies  of  the  treasury  were 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius.  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  the  Secretary,  faced  the  issue,  and  began 
to  devise  a  series  of  expedients,  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  entered  into  the  financial  history 
of  the  country,  and,  as  they  were  tested  by  ex- 
perience, became  imbedded  in  the  National 
monetary  system.  Old  things  rapidly  passed 
away,  and  all  things  became  new  under  the 
Secretary's  hands.  As  a  temporary  expedient 
lie  sought  relief  by  issuinsr  Treasury  Notes,  re- 
ceivable as  money,  and  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent.  The 
expedient  was  successful;  but  by  the  beginning 
of  1862  the  expenses  of  the  Government  had 
risen  to  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  day,  and 


other  measures,  vaster  and  more  permanent, 
had  to  be  devised. 

In  order  to  meet  the  tremendous  demands 
which  were  incessantly  arising,  Congress,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  made  haste  to  provide  an  INTERNAL 
REVENUE.  This  was  made  up  from  two  gen- 
eral sources;  first,  a  tax  on  manufactures,  in- 
comes, and  salaries;  and,  second,  a  xtamp  duty 
on  all  legal  documents.  A  -  soon  as  this  system 
of  revenue  was  provided  for,  another  step  was 
taken  in  the  issuance  by  the  treasury  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  in  non- 
interest-beariug  LEGAL  TENDER  NOTES  of  the 
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United  States,  to  be  used  as  money.  Such 
was  the  beginning  of  that  famous  currency, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Greenbacks,  bore  up 
the  Nation  during  the  war,  survived  the  shocks 
of  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  and  continued, 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  conflict,  to  consti- 
tute one-half  of  the  paper  money  used  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  Greenback  currency,  its  issue 
again  and  again  as  the  emergencies  multiplied, 
was  not  of  itself  sufficient.  A  third  great 
measure  recommended  by  the  Secretary,  pro- 
vided for  by  Congress,  and  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully, was  the  issuance  and  sale  of  UNITED 
STATES  BONDS.  These  at  first  were  made  re- 
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deemable  at  any  time  after  five  years  and 
under  twenty  years  from  date,  and  were,  from 
this  fact,  called  the  FIVE-TWENTY  BONDS.  The 
interest  upon  them  was  fixed  at  six  per  cent, 
payable  semi-annually  in  gold.  The  event 
showed  that  the  clause  making  the  interest 
payable  in  gold,  rather  than  in  the  Greenback 
currency,  tended  to  aggravate  the  disparity  in 
the  value  of  coin  and  paper  money.  But  the 
interests  of  the  bond-purchasers  were  consulted, 
and  the  policy  of  paying  interest  in  coin  was 
continued.  The  second  series,  called  the  TEN- 
FORTIES,  was  next  issued,  being  redeemable 
by  the  Government  at  any  time  after  ten 
and  under  forty  years  from  date.  The  inter- 
est on  this  series  was  fixed  at  five  per  cent, 
and  both  principal  and  interest  were  made 
payable  in  coin.  It  became  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  convert  the  short-time,  high- 
rate  bonds  into  the  long-time,  low-rate  bonds. 
As  the  Five-Twenties  became  redeemable  they 
were,  by  the  holders,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
verted into  Ten-Forties,  and  when,  in  course 
of  time,  the  latter  fell  due,  they  were  in  turn 
converted  into  the  FOUR-PERCENTS,  which  con- 
stituted the  third  general  issue.  At  last,  when 
the  credit  of  the  Government  was  fully 
reestablished,  and  its  ability  demonstrated 
to  discharge  its  debt  to  the  last  farthing, 
THREE-AND-A-HALF  PERCENTS,  and  finally 
THREE-PERCENTS,  were  provided  for,  into 
which  form  the  great  debt  was  mostly  con- 
verted. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  banks  of  the  United 
States  disappeared.  It  became  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  people  something  in  the  place 
of  those  local  institutions,  by  means'  of  which 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  country  must  be 
transacted.  Au  act  was  accordingly  passed 
for  the  establishment  of  NATIONAL  BANKS. 
The  constitution  of  these  was  peculiar  in  the 
last  degree.  But  the  event  justified  the  wis- 
dom of  the  measure.  The  new  financial  insti- 
tutions were  born  out  of  the  exigency  of  the 
times,  and  their  anomalous  character  must  be 
accounted  for  by  the  existing  conditions.  The 
Bank  Act  of  May,  1862,  provided  that,  in- 
stead of  gold,  the  new  banks  might  use 
National  Bonds  as  the  basis  of  their  currency. 
It  was  provided  that  each  bank,  on  purchas- 
ing and  depositing  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  the  requisite  amount  of  bonds, 


might  receive  thereon,  from  the  treasury, 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  of  the  bonds 
deposited,  in  a  NATIONAL  CURRENCY,  such  cur- 
rency to  bear  the  name  of  the  particular  bank 
from  which  it  was  to  be  issued. 

The  new  banks  spread  rapidly,  and  in  a 
short  time  a  mixed  currency,  composed  about 
half  and  half  of  the  Greenbacks  and  the  Na- 
tional Bank  bills,  took  the  place  of  the  old 
local  paper  money,  which  had  formerly  con- 
stituted the  bulk  of  the  currency  employed  by 
the  people.  Meanwhile,  gold  and  silver,  on 
account  of  the  high  and  ever-increasing  pre- 
miums thereon,  disappeared  from  sight,  and  all 
of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  country, 
great  and  small,  swam  henceforth  for  about 
seventeen  years  in  an  ocean  of  self-sustaining 
paper  money.  The  precious  metals  became 
an  article  of  merchandise ;  but  their  fictitious 
connection  with  the  national  currency  consti- 
tuted a  dangerous  element  of  monetary  specu- 
lation, which  the  financial  jobbers  of  the  coun- 
try were  not  slow  to  discover,  and  to  use  with 
fatal  effect.  The  currency  of  the  National 
Banks  was,  as  we  have  said,  furnished,  and  the 
redemption  of  the  same  guaranteed,  by  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  By  the  meas- 
ure above  described,  the  means  for  prosecuting 
the  Civil  War  were  provided.  At  the  end  of  the 
conflict,  the  National  Debt  proper  had  reached 
the  astounding  sum  of  nearly  three  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  !  Nor  can  it  well  be  doubted 
that  had  the  war  continued  through  another 
year  national  bankruptcy  must  have  ensued. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  President  Lin- 
coln was  inaugurated  for  his  second  term. 
The  brief  address  which  he  delivered  on  that 
occasion  was  one  of  the  most  patriotic  and 
able  ever  pronounced  by  a  great  man  in  a 
trying  ordeal.  He  sought  by  calm  and  almost 
affectionate  utterances  to  call  back  from  their 
rebellious  course  the  infatuated  people  of  the 
Southern  States,  exhorting  his  countrymen, 
"with  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for 
all,"  to  go  about  the  work  of  healing  the  Na- 
tion's wounds,  and  restoring  political  and  social 
fellowship  throughout  the  Union. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  the 
war,  though  in  its  last  great  throes,  was  not 
ended.  Within  a  month,  however,  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Confederacy  was  broken. 
Three  days  after  the  evacuation  of  Richmond 
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by  Lee's  army,  the  President  visited  that  city, 
conferred  with  the  authorities,  and  then  returned 
to  Washington.  But,  in  the  strange  vicissi- 
tude of  things,  the  tragedy  of  his  own  sad  life 
hail  already  entered  its  last  act.  On  the  evening 
of  the  14th  of  April  he  attended  Ford's  Theater 
with  his  wife  and  a  party  of  friends.  As  the 
play  drew  near  its  close,  a  disreputable  actor, 
named  John  Wilkes  Booth,  stole  unnoticed 
into  the  President's  box,  leveled  a  pistol  at 
his  head,  and  shot  him  through  the  brain. 
Lincoln  fell  forward  in  his  seat,  was  borne 
from  the  building,  lingered  in  an  unconscious 
state  until  the  following  morning,  and  died, 
it  was  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  modern 
times — the  most  atrocious  and  diabolical  mur- 
der known  in  mod- 
ern history.  The 
assassin  leaped  out 
of  the  box  upon 
the  stage,  escaped 
into  the  darkness, 
and  fled. 

It  was  immedi- 
ately perceived  that 
a  murderous  con- 
spiracy had  been 
formed  to  overtln  ow 
the  Government  by 
assassination.  At 
the  same  hour  an- 
other murderer, 
named  Lewis  Payne 
Powell,  burst  into 
the  bed-chamber  of 

Secretary  Seward,  who  had  been  disabled 
by  an  accident,  sprang  upon  the  couch  of 
the  sick  man,  stabbed  him  nigh  unto  death, 
and  made  his  escape  into  the  night.  The 
city  was  wild  with  alarm  and  excitement. 
The  telegraph  flashed  the  news  throughout  the 
land,  and  a  tremor  of  alarm  and  rage  ran 
everywhere.  Troops  of  cavalry  and  the  police 
of  Washington  departed  in  all  directions  to 
hunt  down  the  conspirators.  On  the  26th  of 
April,  Booth  was  found  concealed  in  a  barn 
south  of  Frederioktbarg.  Ret'usint:  to  sur- 
render, he  was  shot  by  Sergeant  Boston  Cor- 
bett,  and  was  dragged  forth  from  the  burning 
building  to  die.  Powell  was  caught,  convicted, 
and  hanged.  His  fellow-conspirators,  David 
E.  Herrold  and  George  A.  Atzerott,  together 


with  Mr-.  Mary  E.  Surratt,  at  whose  house 
the  plot  was  formed,  were  also  condemned  and 
executed.  .Michael  O'Laughlin,  Doctor  Sam- 
uel A.  Mm 1. 1.  and  Samuel  Arnold  were  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  Dry 
Tortugas,  and  Edward  Spangler  for  a  term  of 
six  years. 

Thus  ended  in  darkness,  but  not  in  shame, 
the  strange  career  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  any 
age  or  country — a  man  in  whom  the  qual- 
ities of  genius  and  common  sense  were 
strangely  mingled.  He  was  prudent,  far- 
sighted,  and  resolute;  thoughtful,  calm,  and 
just;  patient,  tender-hearted,  and  great.  The 
manner  of  his  death  consecrated  his  memory. 


ASSASSINATION  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

Thrown  by  murder  from  the  high  seat  of 
power,  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  American 
people,  who  laid  him  down  as  tenderly  as  chil- 
dren lay  their  father  on  the  couch  of  death. 
The  funeral  pageant  was  prepared  on  a  scale 
never  before  equaled  in  the  New  World. 
From  city  to  city,  in  one  vast  procession,  the 
mourning  people  followed  his  remains  to  their 
last  resting-place  in  Springfield.  From  all 
nations  rose  the  voice  of  sympathy  and 
shame — sympathy  for  his  death,  shame  for  the 
dark  crime  that  caused  it. 

Lincoln  fell  at  an  hour  when,  to  all  human 
seeming,  the  American  people  could  least 
spare  his  services.  The  great  Piebellion  of  the 
Southern  States  was  tottering  into  oblivion, 
but  the  restoration  of  the  Union  remained  to 
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be  accomplished.  Who  but  Lincoln,  in  such 
a  crisis,  was  fitted  for  such  a  work  ?  His  tem- 
per, after  the  overthrow  of  Lee,  showed  con- 
clusively the  trend  of  his  thoughts  and  sym- 
pathies— his  sincere  desire  for  peace,  his  love 
for  all  men  of  all  sections. 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips, 
Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen, 

When  the  vile  murderer  brought  swift  eclipse 
To  thoughts  oi  peace  on  earth,  good-will  towards 
men. 

The  Old  World  and  the  Xew,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Uttered  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame! 

Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when   it  at  last  beat  free  ; 
Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  triumph  came! 


A  deed  accursed !    Strokes  have  been  struck  before 
By  the  assassin's  hand,  whereof  men  doubt 

If  more  of  borror  or  disgrace  they  bore ; 
But  thy  foul  crime,  like  Cain's,  stands  darkly 
out. 

Vile  hand  !  that  branded  murder  on  a  strife, 
Whate'er  its  grounds,  stoutly  and  nobly  striven, 

And  with  the  martyr's  crown  crownest  a  life 
With  much  to  praise,  little  to  be  forgiven!1 

The  death  of  Lincoln  made  necessary  the 
immediate  elevation  of  Andrew  Johnson  to  the 
Presidency.  On  the  day  after  the  assassination 
he  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  entered  at  once 
upon  his  duties  as  Chief  Magistrate.  He  was 

1  From  the  London  Punch  of  May  6,  1865. 
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a  native  of  North  Carolina,  born  in  Raleigh, 
on  the  29th  of  December,  1808.  His  boyhood 
was  passed  in  poverty  and  neglect.  The  family 
was  olisrniv  iii  the  last  degree,  and  the 
son  had  no  advantages  of  education.  At 
the  age  of  ten  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
tailor.  In  1826  he  removed  with  his 
mother  to  Tennessee,  and  settled  at  Green- 
ville, in  that  State.  Here  he  was  married 
to  an  intelligent  lady,  who  taught  him 
to  write  and  cipher.  Here,  by  dint  of 
native  talent,  force  of  will,  and  strength 
of  character,  he  first  earned  the  applause 
of  his  fellow-men.  Here,  through  toil  and 
hardship,  he  rose  to  distinction,  and,  after 
holding  minor  offices,  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress. As  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1860-61,  he  opposed  secession 
with  all  his  vehement  energies,  even  after 
the  Legislature  of  his  State  had  declared 
Tennessee  out  of  the  Union. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1862,  Johnson 
was  appointed  Military  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, and    entered  upon  his  duties  at 
Nashville.     He  be-    ^B^^^^BM^B 
gan     his    adminis- 
tration and  carried 
out    his    measures    ! 
with   all   the  vigor    j 
and   passion  of  his    I 


and  elected  to  the  Vice-presidency  in  place  of 
Mr.  Hamlin.  Now,  by  the  tragic  death  of 
the  President,  he  was  called  suddenly  to  the 
assumption  of  responsibilities,  second 
only  in  importance  to  those  which 
Lincoln  had  borne  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war. 

In  his  first  Congressional  message 
President  Johnson   recommended  a 
policy  of  extreme  severity  toward 
the  civil  and  military  leaders  of  the 
Confederacy.    The  merciful  tones  of1 
Lincoln  were  no  longer  heard  from 
the  White  House,  and  for  a  season 
there  was  quaking  and  dread  through* 
out  the  seceded  States.     On  the  1st 
of  February,  1865,  Congress  adopted 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by 
which  human  slavery  was  abolished 
and  forbidden  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union.     By  the 
18th  of  the  following  December  the 
amendment  had  been  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  twenty-seven  States, 
and  was  duly  pro- 
claimed as  a  part 
of  the  Constitution. 
The   Emancipation 
I    Proclamation     had 
been  issued  as  a  mil- 
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nature.  There  was  no  quailing,  no  spirit  of 
compromise.  His  life  was  frequently  imperiled ; 
but  he  fed  on  danger,  and  grew  strong  under 
the  onsets  of  his  enemies.  He  held  the  office 

of  Governor  until  1864,  when  he  was  nominated 
N.— Vol.  4— ii 


itary  measure,  and  although  the  institution  of 
slavery  had  fallen  to  pieces  at  the  touch  of  the 
pen  of  Lincoln,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
complete  the  work  by  statutory  and  Constitu- 
tional enactments.  Thus  were  the  doctrines 
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and    logical   results  of  the  war    incorporated 
forever  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  laud. 

From  the  first,  the  President  was  confronted 
with  the  great  questions  arising  out  of  the  con- 
flict. What,  for  instance,  should  be  done  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Rebellion?  On  this  issue 
the  voice  of  Lincoln  was  heard  out  of  the 
grave.  On  the  29th  of  May,  1865,  the  AM- 
NESTY PROCLAMATION  was  issued  by  the  Pres- 
ident. By  its  provisions  a  general  pardon  was 
extended  to  all  persons — except  those  specified 
in  certain  classes — who  had  participated  in  the 
organization  and  defense  of  the  Confederacy. 


ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


The  condition  of  pardon  was  that  those  re- 
ceiving it  should  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States.  The  excepted  persons 
might  also  be  pardoned  on  special  application 
to  the  President. 

During  the  summer  of  1865  the  great 
armies  were  disbanded,  and  the  victors  and 
vanquished  returned  to  their  homes  to  resume 
the  work  of  peace.  One  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  ever  witnessed  in  the  country  was  the 
great  military  parade  and  review  at  Washing- 
ton City.  It  was  the  closing  pageant  of  the 
war.  About  seventy-five  thousand  Union  sol- 
diers, including  Sherman's  army  from  Caro- 


lina, paraded  the  streets,  and  passed  the  re- 
viewing stand,  where  the  President  and 
principal  officers,  civil  and  military,  of  the 
United  States  were  on  the  platform.  After 
this  the  soldiers,  as  an  organized  force,  melted 
rapidly  away,  and  were  resolved  into  the  rank* 
of  citizenship. 

The  close  of  the  war  left  the  finances  of 
the  Nation  in  a  condition  most  alarming.  The 
war-debt,  already  piled  mountains  high,  went 
on  increasing  until  the  beginning  of  1866, 
and  it  was  only  by  herculean  exertions  that 
national  bankruptcy  could  be  warded  off.  The 
yearly  interest  on  the  debt  had  increased 
to  $133,000,000  in  gold.  The  expenses- 
of  the  government  had  reached  an  aggre- 
gate of  $200,000,000  annually.  But  the 
augmented  revenues  of  the  Nation  and 
the  energy  and  skill  of  the  financial  man- 
agement of  the  treasury  proved  sufficient 
to  meet  the  enormous  outlay,  and  at  last 
the  debt  began  to  be  slowly  diminished. 
On  the  5th  of  December,  1865,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives pledging  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  to  the  full  payment  of  the  National 
indebtednes,  both  principal  and  interest. 
During  the  whole  period  of  the  Civil 
War  the  vital  interests,  not  to  say  the 
existence,  of  the  United  States  were  con- 
stantly menaced  by  the  hostility  of  foreign 
powers.  Of  all  the  great  monarchies  of 
Europe,  only  Russia  had  been  sincerely 
and  at  heart  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union.  The  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, from  first  to  last,  sympathized  with  the 
Confederacy — not,  indeed,  that  she  was  in 
love  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  but 
that  she  secretly  hoped  for  the  dismemberment 
of  the  American  Republic.  Napoleon  III., 
Emperor  of  the  French,  cherished  plans,  not  a 
few,  to  aid  the  Confederate  States,  and  to  pre- 
cipitate, if  possible,  the  downfall  of  the  Union. 
His  schemes  embraced  particularly  the  insti- 
tution of  a  French  Empire  in  Mexico.  In 
that  country  the  distracted  condition  of  affairs 
furnished  abundant  opportunities  for  foreign 
interference.  A  French  army  was  sent  into- 
Mexico.  The  constituted  authorities  were 
overawed,  an  Imperial  government  was  organ- 
ized, and  early  in  1864  the  crown  was  offered 
to  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria.  The  lat- 
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ter  repaired  to  Mexico,  set  up  his  government, 
and  sustained  it  for  a  season,  with  the  aid  of 
French  and  Austrian  soldiers.  But  the  Mex- 
ican President,  Benito  Pablo  Juarez,  headed  a 
revolution  against  the  usurping  Maximilian ; 
•and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  re- 
buked France  for  her  palpable  and  willful 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Napoleon, 
at  length,  became  alarmed,  and  withdrew  his 
«rmy.  Maximilian,  thus  left  without  support, 
~was  quickly  overthrown  and  driven  from  the 
•capital.  He  fled  to  the  city  of  Queretaro, 
•where  he  was  besieged,  and  finally  taken 
prisoner.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1867,  he  was 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  be 
shot.  Six  days  afterwards  the  sentence  was 
carried  into  execution.  Maximilian  met  his 
fate  like  a  hero.  His  death  and  the  sad  in- 
sanity of  the  Empress  Carlotta  awakened  the 
commiseration,  if  not  the  sympathy,  of  man- 
kind for  the  ill-starred  enterprise  in  which  the 
misguided  prince  had  lost  his  life,  and  his 
queen  her  reason.  The  scheme  of  Napoleon, 
who  had  hoped  to  profit  by  the  calamitous 
civil  war  in  the  United  States,  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold in  the  New  World  and  restore  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  Latin  race  west  of  the  Atlantic, 
was  justly  brought  to  shame  and  contempt. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  successful  operation, 
the  first  Atlantic  telegraph,  laid  by  Cyrus  W. 
Field  in  1858,  had  ceased  to  work.  The 
friends  of  the  enterprise  were,  for  a  season, 
greatly  disheartened.  Not  so,  however,  with 
Mr.  Field,  who  continued,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  to  agitate  the  claims  of  his 
measure  and  to  plead  for  assistance.  He  made 
fifty  voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  and  finally 
secured  sufficient  capital  to  begin  the  laying  of 
a  second  cable.  The  work  was  begun  from  the 
coast  of  Ireland  in  the  summer  of  1865.  When 
the  steamer  Great  Eastern  had  proceeded 
more  than  twelve  hundred  miles  on  her  way 
to  America,  the  cable  parted  and  was  lost. 
But  Mr.  Field  held  on  to  his  enterprise. 
Six  millions  of  dollars  had  been  spent  in  un- 
successful attempts,  but  still  he  persevered. 
In  July  of  1866  a  third  cable,  two  thousand 
miles  in  length,  was  coiled  in  the  Great  Eastern, 
and  again  the  vessel  started  on  her  way.  .This 
time  the  work  was  completely  successful.  In  a 
short  time  the  same  great  vessel  returned  to 
mid-ocean,  and,  recovering  the  lost  cable  from 


the  depths,  carried  the  second  line  successfully 
to  the  American  coast.  After  twelve  years  of 
unremitting  effort,  Mr.  Field  received  a  gold 
medal  from  the  Congress  of  his  country,  and 
the  plaudits  of  all  civilized  nations. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1864,  an  act  was 
passed  by  Congress,  establishing  the  POSTAL 
MONEY-ORDER  SYSTEM  of  the  United  States. 
The  design  of  the  measure  was  to  secure  a  safe 
and  convenient  method  of  transmitting  small 
sums  of  money  through  the  mails.  Notwith- 
standing the  invaluable  benefits  of  the  system, 
it  was  at  first  received  with  little  favor.  In 
1870  there  were  two  thousand  and  seventy-six 
post-offices  from  which  money-orders  were  issued. 
During  that  year  the  amount  transmitted 
was  more  than  thirty-four  millions  of  dollars. 
The  orders  for  1875  numbered  five  million 
six  thousand  tljree  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
and  the  amount  of  money  sent  amounted 
to  more  than  seventy-seven  millions  of  dollars. 
Of  all  the  orders  issued  during  that  year,  only 
twenty-seven  were  paid  to  persons  not  entitled 
to  the  proceeds.  Postal  conventions  have 
already  been  held,  and  the  arrangements  com- 
pleted for  the  exchange  of  American  money- 
orders  with  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany.  The  requirements  of  civilization 
will  no  doubt  soon  demand  similar  compacts 
among  all  enlightened  nations. 

The  Administration  of  President  Johnson  is 
noted  as  the  time  when  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  were  given  approximately  their 
final  forms.  The  vast  domains  west  of  the 
Mississippi  were  reduced  by  Congressional 
enactments  to  proper  geographical  limits,  and 
were  organized  with  a  view  to  an  early  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  as  States.  A  large  part 
of  the  work  had  been  accomplished  during  the 
Administration  of  Lincoln.  In  March  of  1861, 
the  Territory  of  Dakota,  destined,  after  twenty- 
seven  years,  to  become  two  great  States,  was 
detached  from  Nebraska  on  the  north,  and 
given  a  distinct  political  organization.  The 
Territory  embraced  an  area  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  square  miles.  The  State 
of  Kansas  had  at  last,  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1861,  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  under  a 
constitution  framed  at  Wyandotte.  In  Febru- 
ary of  1863,  Arizona,  with  an  area  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  thousand  square  miles,  was 
separated  from  New  Mexico  on  the  west,  and 
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organized  as  an  independent  Territory.  On  the 
3d  of  March  of  the  same  year,  Idaho  was  or- 
ganized out  of  portions  of  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
and  Washington  Territories,  and  on  the  26th 


miles.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1867,  the  Terri- 
tory of  Nebraska,  reduced  to  its  present  area 
of  seventy -six  thousand  square  miles,  was  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  as  the  thirty-seventh  State. 


TOWN  THE  YfKON,  ALASKA. 


of  May,  1864,  Montana,  with  an  area  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  thousand  square  miles,  was 
cut  off  from  the  eastern  part  of  Idaho.  By 
this  measure  the  area  of  the  hitter  Territory 
was  reduced  to  eighty-six  thousand  square 


Finally,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1868,  the  Territory 
of  Wyoming,  with  an  area  of  ninety-eight 
thousiri  1  square  miles,  was  organized  out  of 
portions  of  Dakota,  Idaho,  and  Utah.  Thus 
were  the  Territories  of  the  great  West  reduced 
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to  their  present  limits,  as  represented  in  the 
accompanying  map. 

The  year  1867  was  also  signalized  by  the 
PURCHASE  OF  ALASKA.  Two  years  previously 
this  country  had  been  explored  by  a  corps  of 
American  scientists,  with  a  view  of  establishing 
telegraphic  communication  between  the  United 
States  and  Asia  by  way  of  Behring  Strait. 
The  report  of  the  exploration  showed  that 
Alaska  was  by  no  means  the  worthless  country 
which  it  had  been  supposed  to  be.  It  was 
found  that  the  coast  fisheries,  including  the 
products  of  the  seal-islands,  were  of  very  great 


value,  and  that  the  forests  of  white  pine  and 
yellow  cedar  were  among  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
peninsula  were  accordingly  opened  with  Russia 
by  Mr.  Seward,  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  and  on  the  30th  of  March,  1867,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  by  which,  for  the  sum  of  seven 
million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  Alaska 
was  purchased  by  the  United  States.  The 
territory  thus  added  to  the  domains  of  the  Re- 
public embraced  an  area  of  five  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  twenty-nine  thousand  souls. 


CHAPTER  CXXV.— EPOCH  OK  RECONSTRUCTION. 


•BE 


|  ERY  soon  after  his  accession 
to  the  Chief  Magistracy, 
serious  d  isagree  m  ents  arose 
between  President  John- 
son and  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  The  difficulty 
grew  out  of  the  great 
question  of  reorganizing  the  Southern  States. 
Strangely  enough,  the  particular  point  in  dis- 
pute was  the  theoretical  one  as  to  the  relation 
which  those  States  had  sustained  to  the  Federal 
Union  during  the  Civil  War.  If  both  parties  to 
the  quarrel  had  limited  their  views  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  practical  issues  before  them,  the  ques- 
tions involved  might  have  been  of  easy  solution. 
But  the  one  party  was  as  stubborn  aud  dog- 
matic as  the  other  was  angry  aud  demagogical. 
The  President  held,  in  brief,  that  the  Ordinances 
of  Secession  had  been,  in  their  very  nature, 
null  and  void,  and  that  therefore  the  seceded 
States  had  never  been  out  of  the  Union.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  majority  in  Congress  held  that 
the  acts  of  secession  were  indeed  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional, but  that  the  seceded  States  had 
nevertheless  been  actually  detached  from  the 
Union,  and  that  special  legislation  and  special 
guarantees  were  necessary  to  restore  them  to 
their  former  relation  under  the  Government. 
Such  was  the  real  foundation  of  the  disputes 
by  which  the  question  of  reconstructing  the 
Southern  States  was  so  seriously  embarrassed. 
If  the  Chief  Executive  had  been  a  man  of 
Lincoln's  character,  or  if  Congress  had  been 


less  influenced  by  its  passions,  by  its  growing 
dislike  of  the  President,  and  by  many  other 
ulterior  motives,  the  difficulty  might  have  been 
allayed  or  wholly  obviated. 

In  the  summer  of  1865  the  work  of  recon- 
struction was  undertaken  by  the  President,  in 
accordance  with  bis  own  plans.  On  the  9th 
of  May  he  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Virginia  to  the  Union.  Twenty  days 
afterward  another  proclamation  was  issued,  es- 
tablishing a  provisional  government  for  South 
Carolina,  and  at  brief  intervals  similar  meas- 
ures were  adopted  in  respect  to  the  other 
States  of  the  late  Confederacy.  On  the  24th 
of  June  the  President  proclaimed  all  re- 
trictions  removed  on  trade  and  intercourse 
with  the  Southern  States.  On  the  7th  of  the 
following  September  a  second  Amnesty  Procla- 
mation was  issued,  by  which  all  persons  who 
had  upheld  the  Confederate  cause,  except  the 
leaders,  were  unconditionally  pardoned. 

In  the  meantime,  Tennessee  had  been  reor- 
ganized, and  in  1866  was  restored  to  its  place 
in  the  Union.  But  while  these  measures  were 
carried  out,  Congress  was  pursuing  its  own  line 
of  policy  with  regard  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Southern  States.  During  the  session  of 
1865-66  a  Committee  of  Fifteen  was  appointed 
by  that  body  to  whom  all  matters  appertaining 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  States  of  the  over- 
thrown Confederacy  should  be  referred.  Soon 
afterwards  the  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL  was  passed, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  to  the  freed- 
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men  of  the  South  the  full  exercise  of  citizen- 
ship. The  measure  was  opposed  and  vetoed 
by  the  President,  but  was  immediately  repassed 
by  a  two-thirds  Congressional  majority.  It 
•was  the  beginning  of  the  open  break  between 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Congress.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  Washington's  birthday, 
the  bill  was  severely  denounced  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  speech  delivered  iu  front  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive mansion.  The  position  assumed  by 
Congress  was  declared  to  be  a  new  rebellion 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
In  subsequent  speeches  and  messages  the  same 
sentiments  were  reiterated,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  Executive  and  the  Legislative  departments 
became  constantly  more  unfriendly. 

In  the  summer  of  1866  a  call  was  issued 
for  a  National  convention,  to  be  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  14th  of  August.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  President  was  behind  the  move- 
ment. The  objects  had  in  view  were  not  very 
clearly  defined ;  but  it  was  understood  that 
the  general  condition  of  the  country  would  be 
considered,  measures  of  National  policy  dis- 
cussed, and  all  the  political  elements  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  majority  in  Congress  be  consolidated 
into  a  new  political  party,  with  which  the 
President's  name  would  be  associated  in  lead- 
ership. At  the  appointed  time  delegates  from 
all  the  States  and  Territories  were  present. 
Many  members  of  the  Republican  party  took 
part  in  the  movement,  and  the  convention  was 
not  lacking  iu  enthusiasm.  Still  the  meeting, 
as  all  other  factious  assemblages,  exercised  but 
little  permanent  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the 
country. 

The  President,  perceiving  that  the  Philadel- 
phia convention  was  of  no  effect,  now  made  an- 
other effort  to  rally  public  opinion  in  favor  of  his 
policy.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  he  set 
out  from  Washington,  accompanied  by  General 
Grant,  Admiral  Farragut,  the  leading  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  other  prominent  officials,  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  Northern  States.  The  ostensi- 
ble object  of  the  excursion  was  that  the  President 
might  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  a  monument  to  Senator  Douglas  at 
Chicago.  Departing  from  the  Capital,  the 
Presidential  party  passed  through  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Albany,  and  after  taking  part 
in  the  ceremonies  at  Chicago,  returned  by  \v:iy 
of  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Ciucin- 


|  nati,  and  Pittsburg.  At  all  the  principal 
towns  and  cities  through  which  he  passed  the 
President  spoke  freely  to  the  crowds  iu  defense 
of  his  own  policy,  and  in  denunciation  of  that 
of  Congress. 

The  whole  journey  was  a  scene  of  intense 
excitement  and  partisan  animosity.  The  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  President's  course  was  disas- 
trous to  him  and  his  political  adherents.  In 
the  elections  of  the  following  autumn  the  meas- 
ures and  attitude  of  Congress  were  sustained, 
and  most  of  the  members  of  that  body  re- 
elected  by  increased  popular  majorities. 
Nevertheless,  the  result  of  the  election  had 
little  effect  in  altering  the  President's  views 
or  softening  his  feelings  towards  the  Legislative 
department  of  the  Government.  His  stubborn 
nature  yielded  in  nothing,  even  when  the  voice 
of  the  Northern  people  was  heard  as  the  voice 
of  many  waters. 

By  degrees  the  affairs  and  status  of  the 
Administration  grew  critical.  When  Congress 
convened,  in  December  of  1866,  the  policy  of 
the  President  was  severely  condemned.  The 
attitude  of  all  parties  had  strangely  changed. 
It  had  been  believed  and  feared  that  Mr. 
Johnson  would  pursue  a  course  of  angry  retri- 
bution towards  those  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  rebellion.  Now  it  was  believed  and 
openly  charged  that  he  had  gone  over  to  the 
Confederate  party.  Though  he  had  begun  from 
premises  which  had  been  laid  by  Lincoln,  he 
had  reached  practical  conclusions  therefrom 
which  were  offensive,  not  to  say  shocking,  to 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  had  upheld 
the  Government  during  the  war.  Congress,  in 
its  growing  animosity  to  the  President,  had 
abandoned  the  milder  principles  of  reconcilia- 
tion, which  Lincoln  had  evidently  professed, 
and  taken  an  attitude  of  relentless  hostility 
towards  the  Confederate  party  in  the  South. 
Presently  the  Congressional  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  session  of  the  previous  year 
brought  forward  their  report,  embodying  a 
full  plan  of  reorganizing  the  Southern  States. 
After  much  discussion  the  measures  proposed 
by  the  committee  were  adopted  by  Congress, 
and  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  begun. 

As  the  first  condition  for  the  readmission 
of  a  State  into  the  Union,  it  was  enacted  that 
the  people  of  the  same,  by  their  Legislative 
Assembly,  or  otherwise,  should  ratify  the  Four- 
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teenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
declared  the  citizenship  of  all  persons  born  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States.  In  further- 
ance of  this  policy,  Congress  at  the  same  session 
passed  an  act  requiring  that  in  the  National 
Territories  the  elective  franchise  should  be 
granted  without  distinction  of  race  or  color 
before  such  Territory  should  be  admitted  into 
the  Union.  A  similar  measure  was  adopted 
•with  regard  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  for- 
bidding the  further  restriction  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  White  men.  To  all  of  these  acts 
President  Johnson  opposed  his  veto;  but  in 
every  case  his  objection  was  overcome  by  the 
two-thirds'  majority  of  Congress. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  question  re- 
specting the  method  of  reorganizing  the  South- 
ern States  resolved  itself  to  this:  Should  the 
civil  or  the  military  plan  of  reconstruction  be 
adopted?  From  the  beginning  the  President 
had  urged  the  superiority  of  the  civil  method. 
It  was  seen,  however,  by  Congress  and  the 
North  that  to  follow  this  method  freely  would 
be  to  remand  at  once  the  control  of  the  lately 
seceded  States  into  the  hands  of  the  old  Con- 
federate party.  Right  or  wrong,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  majority  that  this  should  not  be 
done.  It  was  clear  that  if  the  leaders  of  the 
late  Confederacy  should  return  from  all  the 
Southern  States  as  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors, and  should  combine,  as  they  were  certain 
to  do,  with  the  Democratic  Representatives 
and  Senators  from  the  Northern  States,  the 
Republican  party  would  be  immediately  over- 
whelmed by  an  adverse  majority.  It  was 
therefore  determined  in  Congress  that  the 
military  and  suppressive  method  of  governing 
the  seceded  States  should  be  employed,  and 
that  an  alliance  between  the  Black  Republicans 
of  the  South  and  the  White  Republicans  of 
the  North  was  the  safest  combination  for  the 
interests  of  the  Union.  This  view  of  the  case 
was  intensified  by  the  hostility  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  henceforth  Uiere  was  open  political 
war  between  the  two  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  an  act  was 
passed  by  Congress  by  which  the  ten  seceded 
States  were  divided  into  five  military  districts, 
each  district  to  be  under  control  of  a  gover- 
nor appointed  by  the  President.  After  ap- 
pointing the  commanders  required  by  this  law, 


the  chief  magistrate  asked  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Stanbery,  his  Attorney-General,  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  Congressional  measures  of  recon- 
struction.- An  answer  was  returned  that  most 
of  the  acts  were  null  and  void,  and  the  Presi- 
dent thereupon  issued  to  the  military  com- 
manders an  order  which  virtually  nullified  the 
whole  proceeding.  Congress  now  passed  a 
supplemental  act  declaring  the  meaning  of  the 
previous  law,  and  the  process  of  reorganiza- 
tion went  on  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
gressional plan.  The  work,  however,  was- 
greatly  retarded  by  the  distracted  counsels  of 
the  Government,  and  the  chaotic  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  South.  But  in  due  time  the 
States  of  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina 
were  reconstructed,  and  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  1868,  were  readmitted  into 
the  Union.  In  every  case,  however,  the  re- 
admission  was  effected  against  the  protest  and 
over  the  veto  of  the  President. 

Meanwhile,  a  difficulty  arose  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  which  led  to  his  impeachment. 
On  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  he  notified 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  of  his 
dismissal  from  office.  Such  a  circumstance 
had  never  before  arisen  in  the  administrative 
history  of  the  country.  The  act  was  regarded 
by  Congress  as  a  usurpation  of  authority  and  a 
violation  of  law  on  the  part  of  the  President. 
The  reconstruction  difficulties  had  already 
broken  off  all  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  Houses  and  the  Executive.  Accordingly, 
on  the  3d  of  March,  articles  of  impeachment 
were  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  accordance  with  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution  ;  and  the  cause  against  the 
President  was  immediately  remanded  to  the 
Senate  for  trial.  Proceedings  were  instituted 
in  that  body  on  the  23d  of  March,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  26th  of  May,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  Senators, 
acting  as  judges,  and  Mr.  Johnson  was  aquit- 
ted.  His  escape  from  an  adverse  verdict, 
however,  was  very  narrow  —  a  two-thirds' 
majority  was  required  to  convict,  and  but 
a  single  vote  was  wanting  to  that  result.  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase,  who,  after  his  retirement  from 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury,  had  beeo 
appointed  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States, 
presided  over  this  remarkable  trial,  the  first 
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of  its  kind  which  had  ever  distracted,  not  to 
say  disgraced,  the  history  of  tba  country. 

After  the  impeachment  the  Administration 
of  Johnson  drew  sullenly  to  a  close.  The  time 
for  another  Presidential  election  was  at  hand, 
and  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  nominated 
by  the  Republicans  for  the  Chief-magistracy. 
On  the  Democratic  side  the  nomination  was 
given  to  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York. 
The  canvass  was  attended  with  great  excite- 
ment. The  attention  of  the  people,  still  agi- 
tated by  the  recent  strife  through  which  the 
Nation  had  passed,  could  not  be  diverted  from 
the  question  and  issues  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  principles  recently  agitated  by  the 
majority  in  Congress  were  made  the  basis 
of  the  Republican  platform  of  1868,  and 
on  that  platform  General  Grant  was  chosen 
by  a  very  large  electoral  majority.  The 
votes  of  twenty-six  States,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen ballots,  were  cast  in  his  favor,  while 
his  competitor  received  only  the  eighty 
votes  of  the  remaining  eleven  States.  Of 
the  popular  vote,  however,  Mr.  Seymour 
obtained  2,703,600  against  3,013,188  given 
to  General  Grant.  At  the  same  election 
the  choice  for  the  Vice-presidency  fell  on 
Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  eighteenth  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  a  native  of  Ohio, 
born  at  Point  Pleasant,  in  that  State,  April 
27,1822.  His  boyhood  was  uneventful.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point, 
and  was  graduated  in  1843.  As  a  Lieutenant 
and  Captain  he  served  with  distinction,  and 
was  promoted  for  gallantry  in  the  Mexican  War. 
After  the  close  of  that  conflict  he  retained  his 
connection  with  the  army  for  some  years,  and 
then  resigned  his  commission.  He  became  a 
merchant,  resided  near  St.  Louis,  and  after- 
wards at  Galena,  Illinois.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  was  living  in  obscurity, 
nor  could  any  have  foreseen  the  probability 
of  his  emergence.  His  first  national  reputa- 
tion was  won  by  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson,  in  1862.  After  Shiloh,  he 
was  conspicuous  as  a  Union  commander;  but 
was  for  awhile  held  back  by  gloomy  and  adverse 
circumstances,  sufficient  to  have  driven  a  less 
resolute  and  taciturn  spirit  from  the  field  of 


view.  With  Vicksburg  his  star  came  into  the 
ascendant,  and  was  never  again  clouded.  In 
March  of  1864  he  received  the  appointment 
of  Lieutenant-General  and  Comraander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Union  army.  His  subsequent 
career  at  the  head  of  that  army  has  been  al- 
ready narrated.  At  the  close  of  the  war  his 
reputation,  though  strictly  military,  was  very 
great,  and  his  complications  in  the  imbroglio 
between  President  Johnson  and  Congress 
heightened  rather  than  diminished  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  his  countrymen. 
At  the  Republican  Convention  in  Chicago, 
on  the  21st  of  May,  1868,  General  Grant  had 
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no  competitor ;  he  was  unanimously  nominated 
on  the  first  ballot.  On  the  day  following  his 
inauguration  as  President  he  sent  to  the 
Senate  the  following  nominations  for  his 
Cabinet:  For  Secretary  of  State,  Elihu  R 
Washburne,  of  Illinois;  for  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  of  New  York; 
for  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Jacob  D.  Cox, 
of  Ohio ;  for  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Adolph, 
E.  Borie,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  for  Secretary  of 
War,  Johu  M.  Schofield,  of  Illinois ;  for  Post- 
master-General, John  A.  J.  Cresswell,  of 
Maryland ;  for  Attorney-General,  E.  R.  Hoar, 
of  Massachusetts.  These  nominations  were  at 
once  confirmed;  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
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that  Mr.  Stewart,  being  an  importer  of  foreign 
goods,  was  ineligible  to  a  position  in  the 
Cabinet.  George  S.  Bout  well,  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  accordingly  appointed  to  the  vacant 
position.  Mr.  Washburne  also  gave  up  his 
office  to  accept  the  position  of  Minister  to 
France,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York. 

The  first  event  by  which  the  new  Adminis- 
tration was  signalized  was  the  completion  of 
the  Pacific  Eailroad.  We  have  seen  how  this 
vast  enterprise  was  projected  as  early  as  1853, 
but  ten  years  elapsed  before  the  work  of 
construction  was  actually  begun.  The  first 
division  of  the  road  extended  from  Ornaha, 


CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILWAY,  SIERRA  NEVADA. 

Nebraska,  to  Ogden,  Utah,  a  distance  of  a 
thousand  and  thirty-two  miles.  This  great 
«pan  was  known  as  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way. The  Western  division,  called  the  Central 
Pacific,  stretched  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco, 
a  distance  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  miles. 
On  the  10th  of  May,  1869,  the  great  work  was 
completed  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Before  the  inauguration  of  President  Grant, 
two  additional  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
had  been  adopted  by  Congress.  The  first  of 
these,  known  as  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
extended  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all  persons 
born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
•declared  the  validity  of  the  public  debt.  This 
amendment  was  submitted  in  1867,  was  rati- 


fied by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  in  tie 
following  year  became  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. A  few  weeks  before  the  expiration  of 
Johnson's  term  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was 
adopted  by  Congress,  providing  that  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
should  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. This  article  also,  which  was  intended 
to  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  on  the  emanci- 
pated Black  men  of  the  South,  was  submitted 
to  the  States,  received  the  sanction  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  Legislatures,  and  on  the  30th 
of  March,  1870,  was  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  war, 
and  the  decade  following,  the  monetary 
affairs  of  the  United  States  were  in 
such  condition  as  to  furnish  oppor- 
tunity for  great  frauds  and  the  wildest 
speculations.  The  buying  and  selling 
of  gold,  made  necessary  at  first  by  the 
exigencies  of  commerce,  became  at 
length  a  fictitious  process,  and  was  so 
manipulated  by  the  speculators,  espe- 
cially those  having  their  haunts  about 
the  Gold  Room  in  New  York  City,  as 
to  unsettle  the  business  of  the  whole 
country.  Crisis  after  crisis  was  reached 
and  passed,  marking  so  many  disasters 
to  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  people. 
In  the  fall  of  1869  occurred  the  most 
extraordinary  excitement  of  all.  Per- 
haps no  other  scheme  of  equal  extent  and 
shrewd  contrivance  was  ever  concocted 
in  the  financial  marts  of  the  world.  A 
company  of  unscrupulous  speculators  in  New 
York,  headed  by  Jay  Gould  and  James  Fisk,  jr., 
succeeded  in  producing  what  is  known  as  a 
"corner"  in  the  gold-market,  and  brought  the 
business  interests  of  the  metropolis  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  Some  account  of  the  conditions 
which  made  possible  the  nefarious  transaction 
in  question  may  serve  to  render  the  event  in- 
telligible to  the  reader. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  credit  of  the 
Government  had  declined  to  such  an  extent 
that  at  one  time  a  dollar  in  gold  was  worth 
two  hundred  and  eighty-six  cents  in  paper  cur- 
rency. Doubtless  a  part  of  this  extraordinary 
premium  on  the  precious  metal  was  occasioned 
by  the  plethora  of  the  Greenback  and  National 
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bank  issues  of  paper  money.  But  the  greater  j 
part  was  due  to  an  actual  decline  in  the  credit  j 
of  the  Government,  a  fear  that  the  enormous 
war-debt  would  bear  the  Nation  down  to  ulti- 
mate bankruptcy.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
National  authority,  the  value  of  paper  money 
appreciated,  and  in  the  fall  of  1869  the  ratio 
of  gold  to  the  Greenback  dollar  had  fallen  off 
to  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hun- 
dred. There  were  at  this  time  in  the  banks 
of  New  York  about  $15,000,000  in  gold  coin, 
and  in  the  sub-treasury  of  the  United  States, 
in  Wall  Street,  a  hundred  millions  additional. 
The  plan  of  Gould  and  Fisk  was  to  get  control, 
by  purchase,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
$15,000,000;  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  selling  any  part  of  the  hundred 
millions  under  his  authority;  then,  having 
control  of  the  market,  to  advance  the  price  of 
gold  to  a  fabulous  figure,  sell  out  all  which 
they  held  themselves,  and  retire  from  the  field 
of  slaughtered  fortunes  with  accumulated 
millions  of  spoils. 

Having  carefully  arranged  the  prelimi- 
naries, the  conspirators,  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, began  their  work  by  purchasing  large 
sums  of  ggld,  at  the  same  time  constantly  ad- 
vancing the  price.  As  has  been  said,  the 
process  was  wholly  fictitious.  No  real  gold 
was  delivered  to  the  purchasers,  the  sellers 
simply  agreeing  to  deliver  at  a  certain  price 
at  a  future  date.  One  party  of  the  gamblers 
thus  btcame  bound  to  do  for  the  other  what 
they  could  not  do  except  by  going  into  the  mar- 
ket aud  buying  the  amounts  which  they  were 
to  deliver.  But  the  purchasers  soon  exhausted 
the  market,  and  they  who  were  said  to  be 
"  short  on  gold  "  were  at  their  mercy. 

By  the  22d  of  September  the  plotters  had 
succeeded  in  putting  the  market  price  of  gold 
up  to  a  hundred  and  forty.  On  the  following 
day  the  price  rose  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four.  The  members  of  the  conspiracy  now 
boldly  declared  their  determination  to  advance 
the  rate  to  two  hundred,  and  it  seemed  that 
on  the  morrow  they  would  put  their  threat  into 
execution.  By  this  time  the  whole  business 
of  the  country  stood  quivering  like  an  aspen 
in  the  wind,  nor  might  any  well  foresee  the 
results  of  the  crisis.  On  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  known  as  Black  Friday,  the  bidding  in 
the  Gold  Room  began  with  intense  excitement. 


The  brokers  of  Fisk  and  Gould  first  advanced 
the  price  to  a  hundred  aud  fifty,  then  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  finally  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  at  which  figure  they  were 
obliged  to  purchase  several  millions  by  a  com- 
pany of  merchants,  who  had  banded  themselves 
together,  determined  to  fight  the  gold-gamblers 
to  the  last.  Just  at  this  moment  came  a  de- 
spatch  that  Mr.  Boutwell,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  had  unsealed  the  hundred  millions 
under  his  control,  and  had  ordered  four  mill- 
ions to  be  sold  from  the  sub-treasury!  The 
news  occasioned  an  instantaneous  panic.  The 
price  of  gold  went  down  twenty  per  cent,  in 
less  than  as  many  minutes.  The  speculators 
were  blown  away  in  an  uproar;  but  they  man- 
aged, by  accumulated  frauds  aud  corruptions, 
to  carry  off  with  them  more  than  eleven  mill- 
ion dollars  as  the  profits  of  their  game !  Several 
months  elapsed  before  the  business  of  the 
country  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  shock. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1870  the 
work  of  reconstructing  the  Southern  States 
was  completed.  On  the  24th  of  January  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  Virginia  were 
formally  readmitted  to  their  seats  in  Congress, 
and  the  Old  Dominion  once  more  took  her 
place  in  the  Union.  On  the  23d  of  February 
a  like  action  was  taken  with  regard  to  Missis- 
sippi, and  on  the  30th  of  March  the  work  was 
finished  by  the  readmission  of  Texas,  the  last 
of  the  seceded  States.  For  the  first  time  since 
December  of  1860  the  voice  of  the  people  of 
all  of  the  States  was  heard  in  the  councils  of 
the  Nation. 

In  the  same  year  was  completed  the  Ninth 
Census  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  work 
of  vast  importance,  and  the  results  presented 
were  of  the  most  encouraging  character.  Not- 
withstanding the  ravages  of  war,  the  last  dec- 
ade had  been  one  of  wonderful  growth  and 
progress.  During  that  time  the  population 
had  increased  from  31,433,000  to  38,587,000. 
The  center  of  population  had  now  moved 
westward  into  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  rested 
at  a  point  fifty  miles  east  of  Cincinnati.  The 
National  debt,  though  still  enormous,  had 
been  considerably  reduced.  The  products  of 
the  United  States  had  grown  to  a  vast  aggre- 
gate; even  the  cotton-crop  of  the  South  was 
regaining  much  of  its  former  importance. 
American  manufactures  were  competing  with 
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those  of  England  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
The  Union  now  embraced  thirty-seven  States 
and  eleven  territories.  From  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  thirteen  original  Colonies,  with  their  four 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square  miles  of 
territory,  the  National  domain  had  spread  to  the 
vast  area  of  three  million  six  hundred  and  four 
thousand  square  miles.  Few  things  have  been 
more  marvelous  than  the  territorial  growth  of 
the  United  States.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana 
in  1803  more  than  doubled  the  geographical 
area  of  the  Nation.  The  several  Mexican  ac- 
quisitions were  only  second  in  importance, 
while  the  recent  Russian  cession  of  Alaska  was 
alone  greater  than  the  original  Thirteen  States. 
The  nature  of  this  territorial  development  will 
be  best  understood  from  an  examination  of  the 
accompanying  map. 

President  Grant  was  by  nature  a  man  of 
few  projects.  He  was  perhaps  the  least  vision- 
ary of  all  the  great  Americans  who  have  risen 
to  distinction  in  the  political  history  of  the 
country.  If  he  had  any  particular  dream  of 
distinguishing  his  Administration  by  some 
specific  feature,  it  was  the  project  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Santo  Domingo.  He  also  had  in 
mind  the  enterprise  of  extending  and  amplify- 
ing the  relations,  civil,  political,  and  social, 
between  the  American  Republic  and  Mexico. 
But  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  Santo 
Domingo  he  had  a  real  anxiety.  He  promoted, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  originated,  the  agita- 
tion on  that  subject.  In  January  of  1871  he 
appointed  Senator  Ben  Wade,  of  Ohio;  Presi- 
dent Andrew  D.  White,  of  New  York;  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Howe,  of  Massachusetts,  as  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  to  visit  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  report  upon  the  desirability  of  an- 
nexing that  island  to  the  United  States.  The 
question  of  annexation  had  been  feebly  before 
the  American  people  for  several  years ;  but  the 
actual  proposal  awakened  earnest  advocacy  on 
one  side,  and  strong  opposition  on  the  other. 
After  three  months  spent  abroad,  the  Commis- 
sioners returned  and  reported  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  annexation.  The  matter  was  laid  be- 
fore Congress,  but  the  opposition  excited  in 
that  body  was  so  great  that  the  measure  was 
defeated. 

Now  it  was  that  the  day  of  retribution 
came  to  Great  Britain  for  her  conduct  towards 
the  American  Government  during  the  Civil 


War.  The  unfriendliness  which  she  had 
shown  to  the  United  States,  and  the  great  and 
positive  damages  done  to  American  commerce 
by  the  Confederate  cruisers  fitted  out  in  the 
English  ports,  had  been  laid  up  by  the 
Federal  Government  unto  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing. The  United  States  held  serious  accounts 
against  Great  Britain,  which  must  be  settled 
in  some  equitable  manner  before  relations  of 
harmony  could  be  reestablished.  The  Con- 
federate cruisers  had  been  built  and  equipped 
in  the  ports  of  England  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  Government.  Such  a  proceeding 
was  in  plain  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 
Even  if  the  independence  of  the  Confederate 
States  had  been  recognized,  it  would  still  have 
been  unlawful  for  the  private  war-ships  of 
that  power  to  be  built,  equipped,  manned  and 
sent  forth  from  the  ports  of  a  nation  pretend- 
ing neutrality  and  friendliness  to  the  United 
States.  Time  and  again  Mr.  Seward  had 
remonstrated  with  the  British  authorities,  but 
without  effect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great 
monarchies  of  Western  Europe  believed  and 
hoped  that  the  American  Republic  had  gone 
to  pieces,  that  the  bubble  had  burst,  that 
the  fragments  of  exploded  republicanism,  con- 
sidered as  a  type  of  human  government — a 
type  most  dangerous  to  themselves — were 
already  drifting  in  the  whirlpool.  As  a  con- 
sequence, they  assumed  a  tone  and  manner 
toward  the  American  Government,  as  if  to  say : 
"  We  have  said  as  much;  the  profits  are  now 
to  us." 

After  the  Civil  War,  however,  Great  Brit- 
ain became  alarmed  at  her  own  conduct,  and 
grew  anxious  for  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty. 
On  the  27th  of  February,  1871,  a  Joint  High 
Commission,  composed  of  five  British  and  five 
American  statesman,  assembled  at  Washington 
City.  From  the  fact  that  the  cruiser  Alabmna. 
had  done  most  of  the  injury  complained  of, 
the  claims  of  the  United  States  were  called 
THE  ALABAMA  CLAIMS.  After  much  discus- 
sion, the  Commmissioners  fraaned  a  treaty, 
known  as  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  all  claims  of  either  nation 
against  the  other  should  be  submitted  to  a 
board  of  arbitration,  to  be  appointed  by 
friendly  nations.  Such  a  high  court  was  ac- 
cordingly formed,  and  in  the  summer  of  1872 
convened  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  cause 
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of  the  two  nations  was  impartially  heard,  and 
on  the  14th  of  September  was  decided  in 
favor  of  the  United  States.  By  the  decision, 
Great  Britain  was  obliged,  for  the  wrongs 
which  she  had  done,  to  pay  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  American  Government  $15,500,000. 

The  year  1871  was  remarkable  as  being  the 
date  when  the  railroad  construction  of  the 
United  States  reached  its  maximum.  In  that 
year  no  less  than  seven  thousand  six  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  of  railroad  were  constructed. 


tended  to  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighteen  miles.  Ten  years  later  there  were 
nine  thousand  and  twenty-one  miles  of  track. 
According  to  the  reports  for  1860,  the  railroads 
of  the  country  had  reached  the  enormous  ex- 
tent of  thirty  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  miles,  and  in  the  next  ten  years,  embracing 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  the  amount  was 
nearly  doubled.  Such  is  the  victory  of  free 
enterprise,  free  industry,  and  free  thought.  It 
may  well  surprise  and  instruct  the  student  of 


BURNING  OF  CHICAGO. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
world  which  exhibits  so  marvelous  a  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  resources  of  a  nation. 
Ere  the  mutterings  of  the  Civil  War,  with  its 
untold  destruction  of  life  and  treasure,  had 
died  away,  the  recuperative  power,  enterprise, 
and  genius  of  the  American  people  were  re- 
vealed as  never  before  in  establishing  and  ex- 
tending the  lines  of  commerce  and  travel.  In 
1830  there  were  but  twenty-three  miles  of 
railway  track  in  the  New  World.  In  1840 
the  lines  in  the  United  States  had  been  ex- 


history  that  the  United  States  of  America, 
just  emerged  from  the  furnace  of  war,  and 
burdened  with  an  enormous  debt,  built  in  the- 
single  year  1871  more  miles  of  railway  than. 
Spain,  whose  daring  navigators  went  forth  four 
hundred  years  ago  to  discover  the  Western 
hemisphere,  has  ever  built  in  her  whole  career  f 
The  same  year  is  noted  for  a  calamity  al- 
most as  vast  in  proportion  as  the  enterprise- 
just  referred  to  was  astonishing.  The  event 
in  question  was  the  burning  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.  On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  Octo- 
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ber  a  fire  broke  out  in  De  Koven  Street,  and 
was  driven  by  a  high  wind  into  the  lumber- 
yards and  wooden  houses  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  flames  spread  with  great  rapidity,  leaped 
the  South  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  and 
began  to  roar  through  the  business  parts  of 
the  city.  All  that  night  and  all  the  following 
day  the  deluge  of  fire  rolled  on ;  sprang  across 
the  main  channel  of  the  river,  and  swept  into 
blackened  ruins  the  whole  district  between  the 
North  Branch  and  Lake  Michigan,  aa  far 
northward  as  Lincoln  Park.  The  area  burned 
over  was  two  thousand  one  hundred  acres,  or 
three  and  a  third  square  miles.  About  two 
hundred  lives  were  lost  in  the  conflagration, 
and  the  property  destroyed  amounted  to  about 
8200,000,000.  No  such  terrible  devastation 
had  been  witnessed  since  the  burning  of  Mos- 
cow, in  1812.  In  the  extent  of  the  district 
burned  over,  the  Chicago  fire  stands  first;  in 
the  amount  of  property  destroyed,  second ;  and 
in  the  suffering  accasioned,  third,  among  the 
great  conflagrations  of  history. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1872,  was  settled 
the  remaining  dispute  concerning  the  geo- 
graphical boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1846  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  North-western  boundary 
line,  running  westward  along  the  forty-ninth 
l>:ir:illel  of  latitude,  should  extend  to  the 
middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the 
continent  from  Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence 
southerly  through  tlie  middle  of  said  channel  and 
of  Fuca's  Straits  to  the  Pacific.  But  what 
was  "the  middle  of  said  channel?"  for  there 
were  several  channels.  The  British  Govern- 
ment claimed  the  Straits  of  Rosario  to  be  the 
true  line  intended  by  the  treaty,  while  the 
United  States  would  have  the  Canal  de  Haro. 
So  the  question  stood  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  was  then  referred  for  settlement  by 
arbitration  to  William  I.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. That  monarch  heard  the  cause,  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Canal  de  Haro  became  the  international 
boundary. 

The  civil  Administration  of  President  Grant 
was  embarrassed  throughout  by  the  military 
spirit  and  influences  which  still  dominated  the 
country.  The  President  himself  was  a  military 
man,  a  general  of  armies  rather  than  a  states- 
man. At  this  epoch  the  great  men  of  the  coun- 


try had  for  the  most  part  been  connected  with 
the  war.  Major-Generals  and  Brigadier-Gen- 
erals swarmed  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and' 
thronged  the  White  House.  The  President  was- 
very  far  from  desiring  to  introduce  or  retain- 
military  methods  in  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  had,  in  fact,  but  little  sympathy  with- 
war  and  the  processes  by  which  it  is  carried 
on.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  political  methods,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  arts  of  the  demagogue.  As  a 
natural  result,  he  fell  back  upon  the  methods 
with  which  he  was  best  acquainted,  and  the 
Administration  was  said,  especially  by  his  op- 
ponents, to  have  a  military  cast.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  President  retained  his 
powerful  hold  on  the  American  people,  nor 
was  it  likely,  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1872,  that  any  other  could  supplant  him  in 
their  affections  and  political  confidence. 

As  the  quadrennial  term  drew  to  a  close, 
the  political  parties  marshaled  their  forces  for 
the  contest.  Many  parts  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate's policy  had  been  subjected  to  severe 
criticism  and  heated  controversy.  The  Con- 
gressional plan  of  reconstructing  the  Southern 
States  had  prevailed,  and  with  that  plan  the 
President  was  in  full  accord.  But  the  recon- 
struction measures  had  been  unfavorably  re- 
ceived in  the  South,  and  were  generally  de- 
nounced by  the  Democratic  party.  The  ele- 
vation of  the  negro  race  to  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship  was  met  with  much  rational  oppo- 
sition, to  say  nothing  of  race  prejudice  and 
political  rancor.  Owing  to  the  disorganizatioD 
of  civil  government  in  the  Southern  States, 
an  opportunity  was  given  in  certain  districts 
for  bad  and  reckless  men  to  band  themselves- 
together  in  lawlessness.  Organizations  known 
as  Ku-Klux  Clans  were  formed  against  the 
constituted  authorities,  and  the  latter  were 
frequently  what  was  called  "carpet-bag  gov- 
ernments;" that  is,  governments  instituted  by 
political  adventurers  who  had  gone  from  the- 
North  into  the  South  with  their  carpd-bags  in 
their  hands.  The  military  spirit  was  still  rife 
in  the  country,  and  the  issues  of  the  Civil 
War  were  rediscussed  with  much  bitterness. 

On  these  issues  the  people  divided  in  the 
election  of  1872.  The  Republicans  renomi- 
nated  General  Grant  for  the  Presidency.  For 
the  Vice-presidency  Mr.  Colfax  declined  a. 
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renomination,  and  was  replaced  on  the  ticket  by 
Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts.  On  the 
other  side  there  was  for  a  while  much  confusion. 
It  was  doubtlessly  foreseen  by  the  Democratic 
leaders  that  any  one  of  their  own  number 
would  have  small  show  of  success  against  the 
taciturn  hero  of  the  Civil  War.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  large  number  of  prominent  Republi- 
cans, dissatisfied  with  the  Administration,  per- 
sonally piqued  at  President  Grant,  and  perhaps 
sincerely  desiring  to  promote  certain  alleged 
reforms  in  the  Government,  had  formed  a  Lib- 
eral-Republican party,  and  had  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  Horace  Greeley,  the  dis- 


HORACE  GEEELEY. 


tinguished  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
After  some  beating  about,  this  nomination  was 
accepted  and  ratified  by  the  Democratic  party, 
and  the  political  contest  was  projected  on  this 
basis.  It  was  destined  to  be  the  last  act  in 
the  remarkable  career  of  Horace  Greeley. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  he  had  been  an 
acknowledged  leader  of  public  opinion  in 
America.  He  had  been  a  champion  of  human 
rights,  an  advocate  of  progress,  an  idealist,  a 
philanthropist,  a  second  Franklin,  born  out  of 
due  season.  He  had  discussed  with  vehement 
energy  and  enthusiasm  almost  every  question 
in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
any  interest.  After  a  life-time  of  untiring  in- 


dustry he  was  now,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one, 
thrown  into  the  forefront  of  political  strife. 

The  canvass  was  one  of  wild  excitement 
and  bitter  denunciations.  Mr.  Greeley  himself 
went  before  the  people  and  spoke  on  the 
questions  involved  in  the  contest.  But  every- 
thing seemed  adverse  to  his  prospects.  His 
own  utterances,  his  strange  personality,  his 
long  contentions  with  the  Democratic  party, 
the  incongruity  of  his  following,  and  many 
other  things,  were  paraded  effectively  against 
him.  He  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  Gen- 
eral Grant's  majority  was  almost  unprece- 
dented in  the  political  history  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Greeley,  who  had  in  the  meantime  re- 
tired from  the  editorship  of  the  Tribune,  at- 
tempted to  resume  his  duties,  but  the  shock 
had  been  too  great  for  his  physical  and  mental 
powers.  He  died  in  less  than  a  month  after 
the  election,  and  with  him  ended  the  career 
of  the  greatest  journalist  which  America  has 
ever  produced. 

A  few  days  after  the  Presidential  election 
of  1872  the  city  of  Boston  was  visited  by  a 
conflagration  only  second  in  its  ravages  to  that 
of  Chicago,  in  the  previous  year.  On  the 
evening  of  the  9th  of  November  a  fire  broke 
out  on  the  corner  of  Kingston  and  Summer 
streets,  spread  to  the  north-east,  and  continued 
with  almost  unabated  fury  until  the  morning 
of  the  llth.  The  best  portion  of  the  city, 
embracing  some  of  the  finest  business  blocks 
in  the  United  States,  was  laid  in  ashes.  The 
burnt  district  covered  an  area  of  sixty-five 
acres.  Eight  hundred  buildings,  property  to 
the  value  of  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  and 
fifteen  human  lives  were  lost  in  the  con- 
flagration. 

Our  attention  may  now  be  turned  for  a 
moment  to  an  event  of  some  importance  on 
the  far-off  Pacific  Slope.  In  the  spring  of 
1872  an  order  was  issued  to  Superintendent 
Odeneal  to  remove  the  Modoc  Indians  from 
their  lands,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Klamath,  Oregon,  to  a  new  reservation.  The 
Indians,  who  had  been  greatly  mistreated  by 
former  agents  of  the  Government,  refused  to 
obey  the  order,  and  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber a  body  of  troops  was  sent  to  force  them 
into  compliance.  The  Modocs  resisted,  kept 
up  the  war  during  the  winter,  and  then  re- 
treated into  an  almost  inaccessible  region, 
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known  as  the  Lava  Beds.  Here,  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  the  Indians  were  surrounded, 
but  would  not  yield.  On  the  llth  of  April  a 
•conference  was  held  between  them  and  six 
members  of  the  Peace  Commission  ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  council  the  treacherous  savages 
rose  upon  the  kind-hearted  men  who  eat  be- 
side them,  and  murdered  General  Canby  and 
Dr.  Thomas  in  cold  blood.  Mr.  Meacham, 
another  member  of  the  Commission,  was  shot 
and  stabbed,  but  escaped  with  his  life.  The 
Modocs  were  then  besieged  and  bombarded  in 


The  system  of  government  instituted  in  the 
Southern  States,  under  the  reconstruction 
policy  of  Congress,  was  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  old  Confederate  party  in  the  South  em- 
braced the  best  elements  of  society.  The  work 
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their  stronghold,  but  it  was  the  1st  of  June 
before  General  Davis  and  a  force  of  regulars 
could  compel  Captain  Jack  and  his  murderous 
band  to  surrender.  The  chiefs  were  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  executed  in  the  following 
October. 

V— Vol.  4  —  1- 


ATTACK  ON  PEACE  COMMISSIONERS  BY  MODOCb. 

of  reorganizing  the  civil  machinery  was,  for 
the  most  part,  devolved  upon  White  Republi- 
cans, who  had  gone  into  the  South  after  th« 
war,  and  on  the  Negroes,  who  were  affiliated 
with  them.  Between  the  two  parties  thus 
constituted  a  great  hostility  existed,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  the  civil  authority 
was  in  constant  chaos  and  turmoil.  In  1873 
a  difficulty  arose  in  Louisiana  which  broke  the 
peace  of  the  State  and  produced  much  excite- 
ment. Owing  to  the  existence  of  double 
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election-boards,  two  sets  of  Presidential  electors 
had  been  chosen  in  the  previous  autumn.  At 
the  same  time  two  Governors,  "William  P. 
Kellogg  and  John  McEnery,  were  elected,  and 
rival  Legislatures  were  also  returned  by  the 
rival  boards.  Two  State  governments  were 
organized,  and  for  awhile  the  Commonwealth 
•was  in  a  condition  bordering  on  anarchy. 

The  dispute  was  at  length  referred  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  President  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Kellogg  and  his  party.  The 
rival  Government  was  accordingly  disbanded  ; 
but  on  the  14th  of  September,  1874,  the  party 
opposed  to  the  administration  of  Kellogg,  and 
led  by  D.  B.  Penn,  who  had  been  returned  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  with  McEnery,  rose  in 
arms  and  took  possession  of  the  State-house. 
Governor  Kellogg  fled  to  the  Custom-house, 
and  appealed  to  the  President  for  help.  The 
latter  immediately  ordered  the  adherents  of 
Penn  to  disperse,  and  a  body  of  National  troops 
was  sent  to  New  Orleans  to  enforce  the  proc- 
lamation. On  the  assembling  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  the  following  December  the  difficulty 
broke  out  more  violently  than  ever,  and  the 
soldiery  was  again  called  in  to  restore  order 
and  settle  the  dispute. 

About  the  beginning  of  President  Grant's 
second  term  the  country  was  greatly  disturbed 
by  what  was  known  as  the  CREDIT  MOBILIEK 
INVESTIGATION  in  Congress.  The  "  Credit 
Mobilier  of  America"  was  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, organized  in  1863,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  construction  of  public  works. 
In  1867  another  company,  which  had  under- 
taken to  build  the  Pacific  Railroad,  purchased 
the  charter  of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  and  the 
capital  was  increased  to  $3,750,000.  Owing 
to  the  profitableness  of  the  work  in  which  the 
company  was  engaged  the  stock  rose  rapidly 
in  value,  and  enormous  dividends  were  paid 
to  the  shareholders.  The  money  was  made  by 
the  subletting  of  the  Pacific  Railway  contracts 
to  the  Credit  Mobilier  company  by  the 
directors  of  the  railroad  ;  that  is,  the  managers 
of  the  railway  company  sublet  the  work  to 
themselves  as  directors  of  the  Credit  Mobilier, 
at  enormous  prices.  The  railway  was  con- 
structed in  a  large  part  by  a  subsidy,  granted 
by  the  Government,  and  in  this  manner  the 
directors  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  got  their  hands 
without  obstruction  directly  into  the  treasury 


of  the  United  States.  It  was  with  the  Credit 
Mobilier  a  sine  qua  non  that  the  door  which 
they  had  thus  opened  into  the  treasury  vaults 
should  not  be  closed  ;  and,  to  prevent  such 
possible  obstruction,  the  managers  resorted  to 
wholesale  corruption.  In  1872  a  lawsuit  in 
Pennsylvania  developed  the  startling  fact  that 
much  of  the  stock  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  wo* 
owned  by  members  of  Congress!  The  managers 
of  the  company  had  placed  their  certificates  in 
wholesale  quantities  to  the  credit  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Senators,  and  other  high  officers  in 
the  Government.  On  these  certificates  large 
dividends  were  declared  and  paid  to  the  hold- 
ers of  the  shares.  Many  were  thus  enriched 
without  the  expenditure  of  a  dollar.  A  sus- 
picion that  members  of  Congress  holding  the 
certificates  had  voted  corruptly  in  legislation 
affecting  the  Pacific  Railroad  at  once  seized 
the  public  mind,  and  led  to  a  Congressional 
investigation,  in  the  course  of  which  many 
scandalous  transactions  were  brought  to  light, 
and  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  integrity  of 
their  public  servants  was  greatly  shaken. 

In  the  autumn  of  1873  occurred  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  financial  panics  known  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  alarm  was 
given  by  the  failure  of  the  great  banking- 
house  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 
Other  failures  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
Depositors  everywhere  hurried  to  the  banks, 
and  withdrew  their  money  and  securities. 
Business  was  suddenly  paralyzed,  and  many 
mouths  elapsed  before  confidence  was  suf- 
ficiently restored  to  enable  merchants  and 
bankers  to  engage  in  the  usual  transactions  of 
trade.  The  primary  cause  of  the  panic  was 
the  fluctuations  in  the  volume  and  value  of  the 
National  currency.  Out  of  this  had  arisen  a 
wild  spirit  of  speculation  which  sapped  the 
foundations  of  business,  destroyed  financial 
confidence,  and  ended  in  disaster. 

Not   the    least    of   the   evil   results  of  the 
monetary  disturbance  was  the  check  given  to 
the  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way.    As  early  as  1864  a  company  had  been 
organized,  under  a  charter  granted  by  Congress, 
j   to  construct  a  railway  from  Lake  Superior  to- 
Puget  Sound.     The  work  also    contemplated 
j   the  running  of   a  branch  road,  two  hundred 
:   miles  in  length,  down  the  valley  of  the  Colum- 
I  bia  River  to  Portland,  Oregon.     Large  subsi- 
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dies  were  granted  to  the  company  by  Congress, 
and  other  favorable  legislation  was  expected 
to  follow.  In  1870  the  work  of  construction 
was  begun  and  carried  westward  from  Duluth, 
Minnesota.  Jay  Cooke's  banking-house  made 
heavy  loans  to  this  company,  accepting  as 
security  the  bonds  of  the  road,  for  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  such  legislation 
would  be  obtained  as  should  secure  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  aed  bring  the  bonds  to  par. 
In  this  condition  of  affairs  the  Credit  Mobilier 
scandal  was  blown  with  its  shocking  effluvia 
before  the  country,  and  no  Congress  would 
have  chared  to  vote  further  subsidies  to  a  rail- 
way enterprise.  Jay  Cooke's  securities  became 
comparatively  worthless ;  then  followed  the 
failures  and  the  panic.  The  work  of  construct- 
ing the  Northern  Pacific  line  was  suddenly 
arrested,  and  it  was  only  after  years  of  delay 
that  the  enterprise  was  prosecuted  to  success. 
In  1875  the  section  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  extending  from  Duluth  to  Bismarck, 
Dakota,  was  put  into  operation.  Then  another 
span,  a  hundred  and  five  miles  in  length,  be" 
tween  Kalama  and  Tacoma,  in  Washington 
Territory,  was  completed,  and  finally  the  whole 
line.  Meanwhile  the  attention  of  the  country 
was  turned  to  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway, 
which  had  been  projected  from  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  and  Texarkana,  Arkansas,  by  way 
of  El  Paso,  Texas,  to  San  Diego,  California,  a 
distance  from  Shreveport  of  fifteen  hundred 
and  fourteen  miles.  In  1875  the  main  line 
had  been  carried  westward  a  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  miles,  to  Dallas,  Texas,  while  the 
line  from  Texarkana  had  progressed  seventy- 
five  miles  towards  El  Paso. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1875,  the  Territory 
of  Colorado  was  authorized  by  Congress  to 
form  a  State  Constitution.  On  the  1st  of 
July,  in  the  following  year,  the  instrument 
thus  provided  for  was  ratified  by  the  people. 
A  month  later  the  President  issued  his 
proclamation,  and  the  "Centennial  State" 
took  her  place  in  the  Union.  The  new  Com- 
monwealth embraced  an  area  of  one  hundred 
and  four  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  forty-two  thousand  souls. 
Public  attention  was  directed  to  Colorado  by 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  1852.  Silver  \vas 
discovered  about  the  same  time,  aud  in  the 
winter  of  1858-9  the  first  colony  of  miners 


was  established  on  Clear  Creek  and  in  Gilpin 
County.  The  entire  yield  of  gold  up  to  the 
time  of  the  admission  of  the  State  was  es- 
timated at  more  than  seventy  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Until  1859,  Colorado  constituted  a  part 
of  Kansas ;  but  in  that  year  a  convention 
was  held  in  Denver,  and  in  1861  a  distinct 
territorial  organization  was  effected.  Subse- 
quently immigration  became  rapid  and  con- 
stant. Denver  grew  into  an  important  city, 
and  the  new  State  was  launched  under 
auspices  most  favorable  to  her  future  rank 
aud  influence  in  the  Union.  It  was  at  the 
epoch  now  under  consideration  that  the  great 
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men  whose  character  and  genius  had  been  de- 
veloped in  the  stormy  times  of  the  Civil  War 
began  to  drop  from  the  ranks  by  the  hand  of 
death.  One  of  the  first  and  most  conspicuous 
of  these  was  Edward  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of 
War  under  Lincoln,  and  more  recently  one  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  1870,  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  President  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity ;  General  George  H.  Thomas,  and 
Admiral  Farragut  passed  away.  In  1872, 
William  II.  Seward,  Professor  Morse,  Horace 
Greeley,  and  General  Meade  were  all  called 
from  the  scene  of  their  earthly  labors.  OD 
the  7th  of  May,  1873.  Chief-Justice  Chase  fell 
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under  a  stroke  of  paralysis  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  in  New  York  City;  and  on  the  llth 
of  March,  in  the  following  year,  Senator 
Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  died  at 
Washington.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston; 
born  in  1811 ;  liberally  educated  at  Harvard 
College.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  entered 
the  arena  of  public  life,  and  in  1850  suc- 
ceeded Daniel  Webster  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  This  position  he  retained  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  speaking  much  and 
powerfully  on  all  the  great  questions  that 


merits  which  will  transmit  his  name  to  after 
times  as  that  of  a  patriot  statesman. 

As  the  CENTENNIAL  OF  AMERICAN  INDE- 
PENDENCE drew  near,  the  people  made  ready 
to  celebrate  the  great  event  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.  As  to  the  form  of  the  celebration, 
an  International  Exposition  of  Arts  and  In- 
dustries was  decided  on ;  as  to  the  place,  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  hallowed  by  Revolution- 
ary memories,  was  selected ;  as  to  the  time,  the 
period  from  the  10th  of  May  to  the  10th  of 
November,  1876,  was  chosen.  An  appropria- 
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agitated  the  Nation.  His  last  days  were  spent 
in  considering  the  interests  and  welfare  of  that 
country  to  whose  service  he  had  given  the 
life-long  energies  of  his  genius.  On  the  22d 
of  November,  1875,  Vice-President  Henry 
Wilson  sank  under  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and 
died  in  Washington  City.  Like  Roger  Sher- 
man, he  had  risen  from  the  shoemaker's  bench 
to  the  highest  honors  of  his  country.  With- 
out the  learning  of  Seward  and  Sumner — 
without  the  diplomatic  skill  of  the  one,  or  the 
oratorical  fame  of  the  other — he  nevertheless 
possessed  those  great  abilities  and  sterling 


tion  of  $1,500,000  was  made  by  Congress  to 
promote  the  enterprise,  and  voluntary  offerings 
and  contributions  were  forwarded  from  every 
State  and  Territory  of  the  Union.  The  city 
of  Philadelphia  did  her  part  by  opening  Fair- 
mount  Park,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  in  the  world,  for  the  Exposition. 

The  management  of  the  enterprise  was  in- 
trusted to  a  commission,  which  was  organized 
by  the  election  of  General  Joseph  R.  Hawley, 
of  Connecticut,  as  president;  Alfred  T. 
Goshorn,  of  Ohio,  as  director-general;  and 
John  L.  Campbell,  of  Indiana,  as  secretary. 
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Uuder  the   direction  of  this  commission  five 
principal   buildings  were  projected,  and  were 
brought  to  completion  about  the  close  of  1875. 
The  largest  of  these  great  structures,  called  the 
Main   Building,    was   eighteen    hundred    and 
eighty  feet  in  length  and  four  hundred  and 
sixty-four  feet  wide,  covering  an  area  of  a  little 
more  than  twenty  acres.     The  cost  of  the  edi- 
fice was  $1,580,000.     The  building  second  in 
importance   was  the   Memorial  Hall,  or   Art 
Gallery,  built  of  gran- 
ite,   iron,    and    glass, 
and  covering  an   area 
of  seventy-six  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty 
square  feet.     This  was 
by  far  the  most  elegant 
and  permanent  of  all 
the   structures    erected 
for  the  occasion.     Ma- 
chinery Hall,  the  third 
of  the    great    edifices, 
was    like    the     Main 
Building  in  general  ap- 
pearance,  though    less 
beautiful    and    grand. 
The    ground-floor   em- 
braced an  area  of  nearly 
thirteen     acres.       The 
cost    of  the    structure 
was  $542,000.      Agri- 
cultural Hall  occupied 
a  space   of  little  more 
than  ten  acres,  and  was 
built    at    a    cost     of 
nearly  $260,000.    The 
fifth    and    smallest   of 
the  principal  buildings 
v;is  Horticultural 
Hall,  an  edifice  of  the 
Moorish    pattern,   cov- 
ering   a  space   of  one 

and  three-fifths  acres,  and  costing  about 
$300,000.  The  other  structures  of  chief 
interest  were  the  United  States  Government 
Building,  the  Woman's  Pavilion,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Comfort.  After  these 
came  the  Government  Buildings  of  Foreign 
Nations,  the  Model  Dwellings  and  Bazars, 
School-houses  and  Restaurants,  Judges'  Halls, 
and  Model  Factories. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1876,  the  reception 


of  articles  for  the  Exposition  was  begun.     A 
system  of  awards  was  adopted,  and  on  the  10th 
of  May  the  inaugural  ceremonies  were   held 
under  direction  of  the  Centennial  Commission, 
President  Grant  making  the  opening  address. 
By  this  time   the  attention  of  the  people  had 
been  fully  aroused  to  the  interest  and  impor- 
tance of  the  event,  and  from  the  opening  days 
of  the  Exposition  the  grounds  were  crowded 
with  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
visitors.     The  Exposi- 
tion itself  was  perhaps 
the  grandest  and  most 
interesting  of  its  kind 
ever  witnessed   up   to 
the  date   in  question. 
All  summer  long  the 
throng  of  citizens  and 
strangers,    gathered 
from    every    clime, 
poured   into    the   spa- 
cious   and    beautiful 
park.     Reports  of  the 


INDEPENDENCE  HALL. 

proceedings  and  of  the  various  exhibits  were 
sent  broadcast  to  every  civilized  country 
of  the  world.  Distinguished  personages, 
among  them  Dom  Pedro  II.,  Emperor  of  Bra- 
zil, came  from  various  nations  to  gather  in- 
struction from  the  accumulated  arts  and 
industries  of  mankind.  On  the  4th  of  July 
the  centennial  of  the  great  Declaration  was 
appropriately  celebrated  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  city  of  Philadelphia  was  crowded 
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with  two  hundred  aud  fifty  thousand  strangers. 
In  Independence  Square  the  Declaration  was 
read  from  tfie  original  manuscript  by  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  a  grandson  of  him  by  whom  the 
resolution  to  be  free  was  first  offered  in  Con- 
gress. A  National,  Ode  was  then  recited  by 
Bayard  Taylor,  and  the  Centennial  Oration  de- 
livered by  William  M.  Evarts.  At  night  the 
city  was  illuminated,  and  the  ceremonies  con- 
cluded with  a  brilliant  display  of  fire-works. 

The  daily  attendance  in  Fairmouut  Park 
varied  from  five  thousand  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  persons.  The  grounds 
were  open  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
days;  the  total  receipts  for  admission  were 
$3, 761, 000,  and  the  total  number  of  visitors 
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nine  million  seven  hundred  and  eighty-six 
thousand.  On  the  1  Oth  of  November  the  Ex- 
position was  formally  closed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  attended  by  General 
Hawley,  Chairman  of  the  Centennial  Com- 
mission, and  Director  Goshorn,  of  Cincinnati. 
Efforts  were  made,  however,  to  secure,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  permanency  of  the  Centen- 
nial display.  Machinery  Hall  was  purchased 
by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  was  afterwards 
removed  from  the  grounds.  After  an  attempt 
to  preserve  the  Main  Building  it  was  sold  by 
auction,  and  the  materials  removed.  The 
Memorial  Building  was  preserved  intact,  to- 
gether with  a  large  part  of  the  art  treasures, 
which  were  exhibited  therein  during  the  Cen- 
tennial summer.  The  Woman's  Pavilion  was 


given  as  a  memento  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  most  of  the  Government  Buildings 
of  Foreign  Nations  were  presented  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
the  Exposition,  considered  as  a  whole,  left  a 
permanent  impression  for  good  on  the  minds 
of  the  American  people,  and  contributed  to 
the  harmony  and  mutual  interest  of  all  the 
civilized  States  of  the  world. 

During  the  last  year  of  President  Grant's 
Administration  the  country  was  disturbed  by 
a  war  with  the  Sioux  Indians.  These  fierce 
savages  had,  in  1867,  made  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States  agreeing  to  relinquish  all  the 
territory  south  of  the  Niobrara,  west  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fourth  meridian,  and  north 

of  the  forty- 
sixth  parallel  of 
latitude.  By 
this  treaty  the 
Sioux  were  con- 
fined to  a  large 
reservation  i  n 
South-  western 
Dakota,  and  to 
this  reservation 
they  agreed  to 
retire  by  the  1st 
of  January, 
1876. 

Meanwhile, 
however,  gold 
was  discovered 
among  the  Black 
Hills,  a  region 

the  greater  part  of  which  belonged  by  the  treaty 
to  the  Sioux  reservation.  But  no  treaty  could 
keep  the  hungry  horde  of  white  gold-diggers  and 
adventurers  from  overrunning  the  interdicted 
district.  This  gave  the  Sioux  a  good  excuse, 
not  to  say  a  valid  cause,  for  gratifying  their 
native  disposition  by  breaking  over  the  limits 
of  their  reservation,  and  roaming  at  large 
through  Wyoming  and  Montana,  burning 
houses,  stealing  horses,  and  killing  whoever  op- 
posed them. 

The  Government  now  undertook  to  .drive 
the  Sioux  upon  their  reservation.  A  large 
force  of  regulars  under  Generals  Terry  and 
Crook  was  sent  into  the  mountainous  country 
of  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  and  the  Indians,  to 
the  number  of  several  thousand,  led  by  their 
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noted  chieftaiu  Sitting  Bull,  were  crowded 
back  against  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and 
River.  Generals  Custer  and  Reno,  who  were 
sent  forward  with  the  Seventh  Cavalry  to  dis- 
cover the  whereabouts  of  the  Indians,  found 
them  encamped  in  a  large  village,  extending 
for  nearly  three  miles  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Little  Big  Horn.  On 
the  25th  of  June,  Gen- 
eral Custer,  without  wait- 
ing for  reinforcements, 
charged  headlong  with 
his  division  into  the 
Indian  town,  and  was  at 
once  assailed  by  thou- 
sands of  yelling  warri- 
ors. Of  the  details  of 
the  struggle  that  ensued 
very  little  is  known. 
General  Custer  and  every 
man  of  his  command 
fell  in  the  fight.  The 
conflict  equaled,  if  it 
did  not  surpass  in  des- 
peration and  disaster, 
any  other  Indian  battle 
ever  fought  in  America. 
The  whole  loss  of  the 
Seventh  Cavalry  was 
two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  killed,  and  fifty-two 
wounded.  General  Reno, 
who  had  been  engaged 
with  the  savages  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  town, 
held  his  position  on  the 
bluffs  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn  until  General  Gib- 
bon arrived  with  rein- 
forcements and  saved  the 
remnant  from  destruc- 
tion. 

Other  divisions  of  the 
army  were  soon  hurried 
to  the  scene  of  hostility. 
During  the  summer  and  autumn  the  Indians 
were  beaten  in  several  engagements,  and  ne- 
gotiations were  at  length  opened  looking  for 
the  removal  of  the  Sioux  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. But  still  a  few  desperate  bands  held 
out  against  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  tae  civilized 


nations  of  the  Territory  objected  to  having 
the  fierce  savages  of  the  North  for  their 
neighbors. 

On  the  24th  of  November  the  Fourth  Cav- 
alry attacked  and  decisively  defeated  the  Sioux 
at  a  pass  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains.  The 
Indians  lost  severely  in  the  engagement,  and 


BATTLE  OF  THE  BIG  HORX-CCSTER-S  DEATH. 


their  town,  containing  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  huts,  was  totally  destroyed.  The  army 
then  went  into  winter-quarters  at  various 
points  in  the  hostile  country;  but  active  opera- 
tions were  still  carried  on  by  forays  and  brief 
expeditions  during  December  and  January. 
On  the  5th  of  the  latter  month  the  main  body 
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of  the  savages  was  overtaken  and  completely 
routed  by  the  division  of  Colonel  Miles. 

The  remaining  bauds,  under  Sitting  Bull 
and  Crazy  Horse,  being  now  able  to  offer  no 
serious  resistance,  made  their  escape  across 
the  border,  and  became  subject  to  the  author- 
ities of  Canada.  Here  they  remained  until 
the  following  autumn,  when  the  Government 
reopened  negotiations  with  them  for  their  re- 
turn to  their  reservation  in  Dakota.  A  com- 
mission, headed  by  General  Terry,  met  Sit- 
ting Bull  and  his  principal  warriors  at  Fort 
Walsh,  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  Here  a 
conference  was  held  on  the  8th  of  October. 
Full  pardon  for  past  offenses  was  offered  to 
the  Sioux  on  condition  of  their  peaceable  return 
and  future  good  behavior.  But  the  irreconcil- 
able Sitting  Bull  and  his  savage  chiefs  re- 
jected the  proposals  with  scorn.  The  con- 
ference was  broken  off,  and  the  Sioux  were  left 
at  large  in  the  British  dominions  north  of  Milk 
River.  It  was  not  until  1880  that,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
Sitting  Bull  and  his  band  were  induced  to  re- 
turn to  the  reservation  of  the  Yankton  Sioux 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri  River, 
Dakota. 

In  the  meantime,  with  the  subsidence  of 
the  interest  occasioned  by  tbe  centennial 
celebration,  and  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
war  with  the  Sioux,  came  the  Twenty-third 
Presidential  election.  Before  the  end  of  June, 
the  National  Conventions  were  held  and 
standard-bearers  selected  by  the  political  par- 
ties. General  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio, 
and  William  A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  were 
chosen  as  candidates  by  the  Republicans; 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of  New  York,  and  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  by  the  Democrats. 
A  third — the  Independent  Greenback — party 
also  appeared,  and  presented  as  candidates 
Peter  Cooper,  of  New  York,  and  Samuel 
F.  Gary,  of  Ohio.  The  canvass  began  early 
and  with  great  asperity.  The  cry  raised  by 
the  Democratic  party  was  Reform — reform  in 
the  public  service  and  in  all  the  methods  of 
administration.  For  it  was  alleged  that  many 
of  the  departments  of  the  Government,  and 
the  officers  presiding  therein,  had  become  cor- 
rupt in  practice  and  in  fact.  The  Republicans 
answered  back  with  the  cry  of  Reform — 
averring  a  willingness  and  an  anxiety  to  cor- 


rect public  abuses  of  whatsoever  sort,  and  to 
bring  to  punishment  all  who  had  dared  to 
prostitute  high  places  of  honor  to  base  uses. 
To  this  it  was  added  that  the  Nationality 
of  the  United  States,  as  against  the  doctrine 
of  State  Sovereignty,  was  not  yet  acknowledged 
iu  the  South  ;  and  that  the  rights  of  the  Black 
men  must  be  protected  with  additional  safe- 
guards. The  Independent  party  echoed  the- 
cry  of  Reform — monetary  reform  first,  and  all 
other  reforms  afterwards.  For  it  was  alleged 
by  the  leaders  of  this  party  that  the  measure 
of  redeeming  the  National  legal-tenders  and 
other  obligations  of  the  United  States  in 
gold — which  measure  was  advocated  by  both 
the  other  parties — was  a  project  unjust  to  the 
debtor  class,  iniquitous  in  itself  and  impossible- 
of  fulfillment.  And  it  was  further  argued  by 
the  independents  that  the  money  idea  itself 
ought  to  be  revolutionized,  and  that  a  National 
paper  currency  should  be  provided  by  the 
Government,  and  be  based,  not  on  specie,  but. 
on  a  bond  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest  and. 
interconvertible,  at  the  option  of  the  holder, 
with  the  currency  itself.  But  the  advocates; 
of  this  theory  had  only  a  slight  political 
organization,  and  did  not  succeed  in  securing 
a  single  electoral  vote.  The  real  contest  lay, 
as  it  had  done  for  twenty  years,  between  the 
Republicans  and  the  Democrats.  The  can- 
vass drew  to  a  close;  the  election  was  held; 
the  general  result  was  ascertained  ;  and  both 
parties  claimed  the  victory!  The  election  was. 
so  evenly  balanced  between  the  candidates — 
there  had  been  so  much  irregularity  in  the 
voting  and  subsequent  electoral  proceedings 
in  the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  South. 
Carolina,  and  Oregon,  and  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress over  the  votes  of  such  States  were  so- 
vaguely  defined  under  existing  legislation — 
that  no  certain  declaration  of  the  result  could: 
be  made.  The  public  mind  was  confounded 
with  perplexity  and  excitement,  and  more- 
than  once  were  heard  the  threatenings  of 
civil  war. 

When  Congress  convened  in  December,  the- 
whole  question  of  the  disputed  Presidency 
came  at  once  before  that  body  for  settlement. 
The  situation  was  seriously  complicated  by  the 
political  complexion  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Iu  the  former  body  the 
Republicans  had  a  majority  sufficient  to  con. 
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trol  its  action,  while  in  the  House  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  was  still  more  decisive  and 
equally  willful. 

The  debates  began,  and  seemed  likely  to  be 
interminable.  The  question  at  issue  was 
whether  the  electoral  votes  of  the  several 
States  should,  at  the  proper  time,  be  opened 
and  counted  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  the  immemorial 
and  constitutional  usage  in  such  cases,  or 
whether,  in  view  of  the  existence  of  duplicate 
and  spurious  returns  from  some  of  the  States, 
and  of  alleged  gross  frauds  and  irregularities 
in  others,  some  additional  court  ought  to  be 
constituted  to  open  and  count  the  ballots. 

Meanwhile,  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
became  more  and  more  imperative.  The  great 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  country, 
and  the  Boards  of  Trade  in  the  principal  cities, 
grew  clamorous  for  a  speedy  and  peaceable 
adjustment  of  the  difficulty.  The  spirit  of 
compromise  gained  ground,  and  after  much 
debating  in  Congress  it  was  agreed  that  all  the 


disputed  election  returns  should  be  referred  to 
a  JOINT  HIGH  COMMISSION,  to  consist  of  five 
members  chosen  from  the  United  States  Senate, 
five  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
five  from  the  Supreme  Court.  The  judgment 
of  the  tribunal  was  to  be  final  in  all  matters 
referred  thereto  for  decision.  The  Commission 
was  accordingly  constituted.  The  counting 
was  begun,  as  usual,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
When  the  disputed  and  duplicate  returns  were 
reached,  they  were  referred,  State  by  State,  to- 
the  Joint  High  Commission,  by  which  body 
the  decision  was  made.  On  the  2d  of  March, 
only  two  days  before  the  time  for  the  inauguration^ 
the  fiual  decision  was  rendered.  The  Repub- 
lican candidates  were  declared  elected.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-five  electoral  votes  were 
cast  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks. 
The  most  dangerous  political  crisis  in  the  his- 
tory  of  the  country  passed  harmlessly  by  with- 
out violence  or  bloodshed.' 
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JTJTHERFORD  BUR- 
CHARD  HAYES,  nine- 
teenth President  of  the 
United  States  was  born 
in  Delaware,  O.,  on  the 
4th  of  October,  1822. 
His  primary  education 
was  received  in  the  public  schools.  After- 
wards he  was  a  student  at  the  Norwalk 
Academy,  and  in  1837  at  Webb's  Prepara- 


1  The  complete  domination  of  party  politics 
in  the  t'liitod  States  was  never  more  unhappily 
illustrated  than  in  the  work  of  the  Joint  High 
Commission.  The  five  members  of  the  Court 
from  the  House  of  Representatives — that  body 
lieiiij;  Democratic — were,  of  course,  three  Dem- 
ocrats anil  two  Republicans;  the  five  from  the 
Semite— that  body  bcinir  Republican — were  three 
Republicans  and  two  Democrats:  the  five  from 
the  Supreme  Court  were,  two  Republicans,  two 
Democrats,  ami  Judge  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  who 
was  called  an  Independent,  but  whose  political 
antecedents  and  proclivities  were  Republican. 
When  the  proceedings  began,  it  was  at  once 


tory  School,  at  Middletown,  Connecticut.  .  la 
the  following  year  he  entered  the  Fresh- 
man Class,  at  Kenyon  College,  and  in  1842 
was  graduated  from  that  institution  with 
the  highest  honors.  Three  years  afterwards 
he  completed  his  legal  studies  at  Harvard, 
and  then  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Marietta  and  Fremont,  and  finally  as  city 
solicitor  in  Cincinnati.  Here  he  won  a  dis- 
tinguished reputation  as  a  lawyer.  In  the 

manifest  that  every  Democratic  member  would 
vote  for  his  candidates,  whatever  might  be  the 
proofs;  that  every  Republican  would  support 
Hayes  and  Wheeler  whatever  might  be  the  facts ; 
and  that  Judge  Bradley,  who  constituted  the  real 
Court,  would  decide  according  to  his  antecedents 
and  proclivities.  In  no  single  instance  during 
the  proceedings  did  any  member  of  the  Court 
rise  above  his  political  bias.  The  decision, 
therefore,  happy  enough  in  its  results,  was  sim- 
ply a  political  intrigue  —  a  work  in  which, 
on  the  whole,  the  Republican  leaders  were 
more  sagacious  and  skillful  than  their  antag- 
onists. 
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Civil  War  he  performed  much  honorable 
service  in  the  Union  cause ;  rose  to  the  rank 
of  Major-General,  and  in  1864,  while  still  in 
the  field,  was  elected  to  Congress.  Three 
years  later  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  his 
native  State,  and  was  reelected  in  1869,  and 
again  in  1875.  At  the  Cincinnati  Conven- 


RCTHKRFORD   B.    HAYES. 


tion  of  1876  he  had  the  good-fortune  to  be 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  over  several  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  Nation. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  delivered  on  the 
5th  of  March,1  President  Hayes  indicated  the 

1  The  4th  of  March  fell  on  Sunday.  The  same 
thing  has  happened  in  the  following  years  :  1753, 
1781,  1821  (Monroe's  inauguration,  second  term), 


policy  of  his  Administration.  The  patriotic 
and  conciliatory  utterances  of  the  address  did 
much  to  lead  the  country  back  to  political 
quietude.  The  South  was  assured  of  right 
purposes  on  the  part  of  the  new  Chief  Magis- 
trate. A  radical  reform  in  the  civil  service 
was  avowed  as  a  part  of  his  policy,  and  a 
speedy  return  to 
specie  payments  was 
recommended  as  a 
final  cure  for  the  de- 
ranged finances  of 
the  Nation.  The 
immediate  effect  of 
these  assurances,  so 
evidently  made  in 
good  faith  and  hon- 
esty, was  to  rally 
around  the  new  Ad- 
ministration many  of 
the  better  political 
elements  in  the  hope 
of  introducing  a 
second  "Era  of  Good 
Feeling,"  as  peace- 
able and  beneficent 
in  its  character  as 
the  former  turbu- 
lence had  been  ex- 
citing and  dangerous. 
On  the  8th  of 
March  the  President 
sent  to  the  Senate 
the  names  of  those 
chosen  for  his  Cabi- 
net. In  this,  also, 
there  were  evidences 
of  a  new  departure 
iu  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  The 
Cabinet,  though  emi- 
nently able  and  states- 
man-like, was  notice- 
ably non-partisan  in 

its  character.  As  Secretary  of  State,  Will- 
iam M.  Evarts,  of  New  York,  was  chosen; 
John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  was  named  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury;  George  W.  McCrary, 
of  Iowa,  Secretary  of  War;  Richard  W. 

1849  (Taylor's  inauguration),  1877  (Hayes's  inaugu- 
ration); and  the  same  will  occur  hereafter  as  follows: 
1917, 19-15, 1973,  2001,  2029,  2057,  2085,  2125,  2153. 
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Thompson,  of  Indiana,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ; 
Carl  Schurz,  of  Missouri,  Secretary  of  the  lu- 
terior;  Charles  E.  Devens,  of  Massachusetts, 
Attorney-General ;  and  David  M.  Kee,  of  Ten- 
nessee, Postmaster-General.  These  nominations 
were  duly  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  the  new 
Administration  was  ushered  in  under  not  un- 
favorable auspices. 

The  summer  of  1877  was  notable  in  Amer- 
ican history  for  the  great  labor  disturbance 
known  as  THE  RAILROAD  STRIKE.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  mining  districts  of  the  country 
had  been  troubled  with  disputes  and  outbreaks 
having  their  origin  in  the  question  of  wages. 
The  manufacturing  towns  and  cities  had  wit- 
nessed similar  troubles, 
and  the  great  corpora- 
tions, having  control  of 
the  lines  of  travel  and 
commerce,  were  fre- 
quently brought  to  a 
standstill  by  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  their 
employe's.  The  working- 
men  and  capitalists  of 
the  country  had  for  some 
time  maintained  toward 
each  other  a  kind  of 
armed  neutrality,  alike 
prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests of  both. 

In  the  spring  of  this 
year  the  managers  of  the 
great  railways  leading 
from  the  sea-board  to  the 
West,  declared  a  reduc- 
tion of  ten  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  their  work- 
men. This  measure,  which  was  to  take  effect  at 
the  middle  of  July,  was  violently  resisted  by  the 
employe's  of  the  companies,  and  the  most  active 
steps  were  taken  to  prevent  its  success.  The 
reduction  was  to  take  effect  at  that  prec.ise^ 
season  of  the  year  when  the  removal  of  the 
enormous  grain  product  of  the  West  would 
put  upon  the  operatives  of  the  railways  the 
most  excessive  labors  of  the  year.  It  was  also 
the  season  when  the  receipts  of  railway  traffic 
were  larger,  and  when,  therefore,  there  was 
least  rational  ground  for  a  reduction  of  wages. 
The  resistance  to  the  measure  was  natural  and 
inevitable.  On  the  16th  of  July  the  employes 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  left  their 


posts,  and  gathered  such  strength  in  Baltimore 
and  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  as  to  prevent 
the  running  of  trains  and  set  the  authorities 
at  defiance.  The  militia  was  called  out  by. 
Governor  Matthews,  and  sent  to  Martinsburg ; 
but  was  soon  dispersed  by  the  strikers,  who, 
for  the  time,  remained  masters  of  the  line. 
The  President  then  ordered  General  French  to 
the  scene  with  a  body  of  regulars,  and  the 
blockade  of  the  road  was  raised.  On  the  20th 
of  the  month  a  %'iolent  tumult  occurred  in 
Baltimore ;  but  the  troops  succeeded  in  scat- 
tering the  rioters,  of  whom  nine  were  killed 
and  many  wounded. 

By  this  time  the  strike  had  spread  every- 


THE  PITTSBUKO  WOT. 


where.  In  less  than  a  week  the  trains  had 
been  stopped  on  all  the  important  roads  be- 
tween the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi.  Ex- 
cept in  the  cotton-growing  States,  the  insur- 
rection was  universal.  Travel  ceased ;  freights 
perished  en  route;  business  was  paralyzed. 
In  Pittsburg  the  strikers,  rioters,  and  danger- 
ous classes,  gathering  in  a  mob  to  the  number 
of  twenty  thousand,  obtained  complete  control 
of  the  city,  and  for  two  days  held  a  reign  of 
terror  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. The  lawless  violence,  and  madness  of 
the  scene  recalled  the  days  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  Union  Dep6t,  all  the  machine- 
shops,  and  all  the  railroad  buildings  of  the  city 
were  burned.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
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locomotives,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
cars,  laden  with  valuable  merchandise,  were 
destroyed  amid  the  wildest  havoc  and  uproar. 
The  insurrection  was  finally  suppressed  by  the 
regular  troops  and  the  Pennsylvania  militia, 
but  not  until  nearly  a  hundred  lives  had  been 
lost,  and  property  destroyed  to  the  value 
of  more  than  83,000,000. 

On  the  25th  of  July  a  terrible  riot  of  like 
character  occurred  in  Chicago.  In  this  tumult 
fifteen  of  the  insurgents  were  killed  by  the 
militia  of  the  city.  On  the  next  day  St.  Louis 
was  imperiled  by  a  similar  mob.  San  Fran- 
cisco was  also  the  scene  of  a  dangerous  out- 
break, which  was  here  directed  against  the 
Chinese  i  mmigrants  and  the  managers  of  the  lum- 
ber-yards. Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Indianapolis, 
Louisville,  and  Fort  Wayne  were  for  a  while 
in  danger,  but  escaped  without  serious  loss  of 
life  or  property.  By  the  close  of  the  month 
the  alarming  insurrection  was  at  an  end. 
Business  and  travel  flowed  back  into  their 
usual  channels;  but  the  sudden  outbreak  had 
given  a  shock  to  the  public  mind,  and  had  re- 
vealed a  hidden  peril  to  American  institutions. 

To  this  period  belongs  the  history  of  the 
NEZ  PERCE  WAR.  The  Indian  tribe  of  this 
name  had  their  haunts  in  Idaho.  They  had 
been  known  to  the  Government  since  1806, 
when  the  first  treaty  was  made  with  them  by 
the  explorers,  Lewis  and  Clarke.  Missionary 
stations  had  been  established  among  them, 
and  the  Nation  had  remained  on  friendly 
terms  until  after  the  Mexican  War.  In  1854 
the  authorities  of  the  United  States  purchased 
a  part  of  the  Nez  Perce"  Territory,  large 
reservations  being  made  in  North-western 
Idaho  and  North-eastern  Oregon.  But  some 
of  the  chiefs  refused  to  ratify  the  purchase, 
and  continued  to  roam  at  large.  These  came 
in  conflict  with  the  White  settlers  who  had 
made  their  way  into  the  disputed  regions, 
and  hostilities  at  once  ensued. 

The  war  was  begun  by  the  savages  in  the 
usual  predatory  manner.  General  Howard,  at 
this  time  commanding  the  department  of  the 
Columbia,  marched  against  the  hostile  tribe 
with  a  small  force  of  regulars,  but  the  Nez 
Perces,  led  by  their  noted  chieftain  Joseph, 
fled  first  in  this  direction  and  then  in  that, 
avoiding  battle.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer  the  pursuit  continued;  still  the 


Indians  could  not  be  overtaken.  In  the  fait 
they  were  chased  through  the  mountains  into 
Northern  Montana,  where  they  were  confronted 
by  other  troops  under  command  of  Colonel 
Miles.  The  Nez  Perces,  thus  hemmed  in,  were 
driven  across  the  Missouri  River,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Muselshell,  and  were  finally 
surrounded  in  their  camp  north  of  the  Bear 
Paw  Mountains.  Here,  on  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber, they  were  attacked  by  the  forces  of  Colonel 
Miles;  a  hard  battle  was  fought,  and  the  In- 
dians were  completely  routed.  Only  a  few 
braves,  led  by  their  chief,  White  Bird,  made 
their  escape.  All  the  rest  were  either  killed 
or  made  prisoners.  Three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five of  the  captive  Nez  Perces  were 
brought  back  to  the  military  post  on  the  Mis- 
souri. The  troops  of  General  Howard  had 
made  forced  marches  through  a  mountainous- 
country  for  a  distance  of  sixteen  hundred  miles  t 
The  campaign  was  crowned  with  complete 
success. 

The  year  1878  was  noted  in  the  financial 
history  of  the  United  States  for  the  important 
Congressional  measure,  known  as  THE  REMON- 
ETIZATIOX  OF  SILVER.  When  the  American 
Republic  was  instituted  in  1789  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  imposed  on  the  Treas- 
ury was  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
coinage.  At  that  time  there  might  be  said  to 
be  no  unit  of  value  in  the  Old  Thirteen  States. 
In  general,  the  British  system  had  prevailed, 
and  the  pound  sterling,  with  its  subdivision? 
of  shillings  and  pence,  was  recognized  'as  the 
money  of  account.  The  Revolution  had  dis- 
sipated coin  from  the  country,  and  the  device* 
of  paper  money  used  in  the  epoch  of  Inde- 
pendence were  various  and  uncertain.  By  the 
first  coinage  regulations  of  the  United  States, 
the  standard  unit  of  value  was  the  American 
Silver  Dollar,  containing  three  hundred  and 
,  seventy-one  and  one-fourth  grains  of  pure 
silver.  The  reason  of  fixing  upon  this  par- 
ticular weight  was  that  the  Spanish-American 
dollar,  largely  circulating  at  the  time  in  the 
States,  was  found  by  analysis  to  contain  ex- 
actly three  hundred  and  seventy-one  and  one- 
fourth  grains  of  pure  metal.  Since  the  peo- 
ple were  already  familiar  with  this  dollar,  and 
used  it  largely  as  a  unit  of  accounting,  Mr. 
Hamilton  wisely  adapted  the  new  national 
standard  to  the  existing  dollar.  By  such  a. 
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measure  it  was  practicable  to  recoin  the  Span- 
ish dollar  into  the  uew  American  dollar. 

From  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this 
standard,  in  1792,  until  1873,  the  quantity  of 
pure  metal  in  the  standard  unit  had  never 
been  changed,  though  the  amount  of  alloy 
contained  in  the  dollar  had  been  several  times 
altered.  From  1792  to  1849  this  American 
silver  dollar  was  the  only  standard  unit  of 
money  and  account.  In  the  latter  year,  how- 
ever, the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  led 
to  the  establishment  and  coinage  of  a  gold  dol- 
lar, and  from  that  time  forth  the  standard 
unit  of  value  existed  in  botli  metals.  For  nearly 
&  quarter  of  a  century  the  double  unit  prevailed, 
during  which  time  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
difficult  to  determine  whether,  in  accounting 
in  the  United  States,  gold  was  measured  by 
the  silver  standard,  or  silver  by  the  standard 
of  gold.  In  the  years  1873-4,  at  a  time  when, 
owing  to  the  premium  on  gold  and  silver,  both 
metals  were  out  of  circulation,  a  series  of  acts 
were  passed  upon  by  Congress  bearing  upon  the 
standard  of  value,  whereby  the  legal-tender 
quality  of  silver  was  first  abridged,  and  then 
abolished.  These  enactments  were  completed 
by  the  report  of  the  Coinage  Committee  in 
1874,  by  which  the  silver  dollar  was  finally 
omitted  from  the  list  of  coins  to  be  struck  at 
the  National  Mints.  The  general  effect  of 
these  acts  was  to  leave  the  gold  dollar  of  twenty- 
three  and  twenty-two  hundredths  grains  the 
single  standard  unit  of  value  in  the  United 
States. 

In  course  of  time,  the  ulterior  object  of 
this  demonetization  of  silver  became  sufficiently 
apparent.  The  manipulators  of  the  measure 
had  foreseen  that  the  National  paper  currency 
of  the  country  was  destined,  in  a  few  years  to 
come  to  par  in  coin — that  is,  that  specie-pay- 
ments must  soon  be  resumed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile,  there  came  the  discovery 
of  the  inexhaustible  silver-mines  in  the  West- 
ern mountains.  Thus  was  it  also  foreseen  that 
silver  must,  erelong,  be  abundant  and  cheap. 
If  that  metal  should  be  retained  in  the  o<>in:n:e, 
therefore,  the  payment  of  the  National  Debt 
would  be  proportionally  easy  It  was  deemed 
•expedient  to  strike  down  in  time  the  le>_'al- 
tender  quality  of  silver,  in  order  that  the 
whole  payment  of  the  bonded  indebtednor-s  »t 
the  United  States  must  be  made  in  the  more 


costly  metal,  namely,  by  the  single  standard 
of  gold. 

In  accordance  with  this  project,  THE  RE- 
SUMPTION ACT  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1875, 
whereby  it  was  declared  that  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1879,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  begin  to  redeem  its  outstanding 
obligations  in  coin.  As  the  time  for  resump- 
tion drew  near  and  the  premium  on  gold  fell 
off,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  meaning 
of  "coin"  in  the  act  for  resuming  specie  pay- 
ments; aud  now  for  the  first  time  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  at  large  was  aroused  to  the 
fact  that,  by  the  acts  of  1873—4,  the  privilege 
of  paying  debts  in  silver  had  been  taken  away, 
and  that  after  the  beginning  of  1879  all  obli- 
gations, both  public  and  private,  must  be  dis- 
charged according  to  the  measure  of  the  gold 
dollar  only.  A  great  agitation  followed.  The 
cry  for  the  remonetization  of  silver  was  heard 
everywhere.  In  vain  did  the  bond-holding 
interest  of  the  country  exert  itself  to  stay  the 
tide.  The  question  reached  the  Government; 
and  early  in  1878  a  measure  was  passed  by 
Congress  for  the  restoration  of  the  legal-tender 
quality  of  the  old  silver  dollar,  and  providing 
for  the  compulsory  coinage  of  that  unit  at  the 
mints  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  two  millions 
of  dollars  a  month.  The  President  returned 
the  bill  with  his  objections,  but  the  veto  was 
crushed  under  a  tremendous  majority;  for 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, without  respect  to  party  affiliations,  gave 
their  support  to  the  measure;  and  the  old 
double  standard  of  values  was  thus  restored. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1878  several  of 
the  Gulf  States  were  scourged  with  a  YELLOW- 
FEVER  EPIDEMIC,  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  The  disease  made  its  appear- 
ance in  New  Orleans,  and  from  thence  was 
quickly  scattered  among  the  other  towns  along 
the  Lower  Mississippi.  Unfortunately  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  in  the  Gulf  country  had 
been  but  little  given  to  sanitary  precautions, 
and  the  Southern  cities  were  nearly  all  in  a 
condition  to  invite  the  presence  of  the  scourge. 
The  terror  soon  spread  from  town  to  town, 
and  the  people  began  to  fly  from  the  pesti- 
lence. The  cities  of  Memphis  and  Grenada 
became  a  scene  of  desolation.  At  Vicksburg 
the  ravages  of  the  plague  were  almost  equally 
terrible ;  and  even  in  the  parish  towns  remote 
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from  the  river,  and  as  far  north  as  Nashville 
and  Louisville,  the  horrors  of  the  fatal  malady 
were  felt.  All  summer  long  the  disease  held 
on  unabated.  The  helpless  populations  along 
the  Lower  Mississippi  languished  and  died  by 
thousands.  In  the  Northern  States  a  regular 
system  of  contributions  was  established,  and 
men  and  treasure  were  poured  out  without 
stint.  The  efforts  of  the  Howard  Association, 
at  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  and  elsewhere,  were 
almost  unequaled  in  heroism  and  sacrifice. 
After  more  than  twenty  thousand  people  had 
fallen  victims  to  the  plague,  its  ravages  were 
at  last  stayed  by  the  grateful  frosts  of  October. 

By  the  Eighteenth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  it  was  agreed  that  the  right  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  in  certain  sea- 
fisheries,  which  had  hitherto  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  should 
be  acknowledged  and  maintained.  It  was  con- 
ceded, moreover,  that  the  privilege  of  taking 
fish  of  every  kind — excepting  shell-fish — on 
the  sea-coast  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays,  har- 
bors, and  creeks  of  the  Provinces  of  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  the  islands  thereunto  adjacent, 
without  restriction  as  to  distance  from  the  shore, 
should  be  guaranteed  to  American  fishermen 
without  prejudice  or  partiality.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
agreed  to  relinquish  the  duties  which  had 
hitherto  been  charged  on  certain  kinds  of  fish, 
imported  by  British  subjects  into  American 
harbors. 

Several  other  concessions  of  minor  impor- 
tance were  mutually  made  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments; and  in  order  to  balance  any  discrep- 
ancy which  might  appear  in  the  aggregate  of 
such  concessions,  and  to  make  the  settlement  of 
a  vexed  question  full,  fair,  and  final,  it  was 
further  agreed,  that  any  total  advantage  to  the 
United  States  arising  from  the  treaty  might 
be  compensated  by  a  sum  in  gross,  to  be  paid 
by  the  American  Government  to  Great  Britain. 
In  order  to  determine  what  such  sum  might 
be,  a  Commission  was  provided  for,  to  consist 
of  one  commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Queen,  one  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  third — in  case  the  Queen  and  the 
President  should  not  agree  on  the  third — by 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  This  provision  for  the  appointment  of 


a  third  commissioner  or  umpire  was  one  of  the 
strangest  incidents  of  diplomatical  history.  As 
the  event  came  to  pass,  the  man  who,  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  held  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing, and  did  appoint,  the  umpire,  was  Count 
Von  Beust,  a  Bourbon  iu  politics,  a  Saxon 
renegade,  an  upholder  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg,  a  hater  of  all  republican  institutions. 
Thus  it  was  that  a  question  which  had  proved 
to  be  too  serious  for  the  decision  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission  itself,  was  remanded  for  set- 
tlement to  a  political  adventurer,  temporarily 
resident  in  London ! 

According  to  the  agreement,  the  Commis- 
sion was  constituted  iu  the  summer  of  1877 ; 
and  the  sittings  were  held  at  Halifax.  But 
little  attention  was  given  in  the  United  States 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  body  until  November, 
when  the  country  was  startled  by  the  announce- 
ment, that  by  the  casting  vote  of  Mr.  Del- 
fosse,  Belgian  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
who  had  been  named  as  umpire  by  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador  at  London,  an  award  of 
§5,000,000  had  been  made  against  the  Amer- 
ican Government !  The  decision  was  received 
with  general  surprise,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed  prob- 
able that  the  arbitration  might  be  renounced 
as  iniquitous.  It  was  decided,  however,  that 
the  award,  whether  just  or  unjust,  would  better 
stand ;  the  beneficent  principle  of  arbitration 
was  worth  more  to  the  United  States  than  the 
cost  of  the  adverse  decision.  Accordingly  in 
November,  1878,  the  amount  awarded  was 
paid — not  without  great  popular  dissatisfac- 
tion— to  the  British  Government. 

The  year  1878  witnessed  the  establishment 
of  a  Resident  Chinese  Embassy  at  Washing- 
ton. For  twenty  years  the  great  and  liberal 
treaty  negotiated  by  Auson  Burlingame  had 
been  in  force  between  the  United  States  and 
China.  Under  this  compact  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  two  countries  had  been  vastly 
extended,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  institutions, 
manners,  and  customs  prevalent  in  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  so  widely  diffused  as  to  break 
down,  in  some  measure,  the  race-prejudice 
against  the  Chinese.  The  enlightened  policy 
of  the  reigning  Emperor  had  also  contributed 
to  establish  more  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
United  States.  The  idea  of  sending  Resident 
Ambassadors  to  the  American  Govern meot 
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had  been  entertained  for  several  years.  The 
Emperor  had  been  assured  that  the  Ministers 
of  China  would  be  received  with  all  the  court- 
esy shown  to  the  most  favored  nation.  The 
officers  chosen  by  the  Imperial  Government  as 
its  representatives  in  the  United  States  were 
Chen  Lau  Pin,  Minister  Plenipotentiary ; 
Yung  Wing,  Assistant  Envoy ;  aud  Yung 
Tsang  Siang,  Secretary  of  Legation.  On  the 
28th  of  September  the  Embassy  was  received 
by  the  President,  the  ceremonies  of  the  occa- 
sion being  among  the  most  novel  ever  wit- 
nessed in  Washington  City. 

The  history  of  modern  times  contains  many 
pleasing    evidences   of   the   growing  estimate 


the  United  States,  under  patronage  aud  con- 
trol of  the  Government.  This  service  had 
existed  as  a  private  enterprise  since  1871. 
The  plan  proposed  and  adopted,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1878,  embraced  the  estab- 
lishment of  regular  stations  and  light-houses 
on  all  the  exposed  parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  along  the  great  Lakes.  Each  station  was 
to  be  manned  by  a  band  of  serfmen,  expe- 
rienced in  the  dangers  of  coast-storms,  aud 
drilled  in  the  best  methods  of  rescue  and  re- 
suscitation. Boats  of  the  most  approved  pat- 
tern were  provided  and  equipped.  A  hundred 
appliances  aud  inventions,  suggested  by  the 
wants  of  the  service,  such  as  life-cars,  with 


LAUNCHING  A  LIFE-BOAT. 


placed  by  civilized  States  upon  the  value  of 
human  life.  In  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
several  important  acts  of  recent  date  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  general  interest  felt  in  the  country 
on  the  subject  of  better  protection  for  those 
who  are  exposed  on  land  and  sea.  The  ques- 
tion of  affording  succor  to  shipwrecked  sailors 
has,  in  several  instances,  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  many  measures 
have  been  proposed  with  a  view  of  giving  greater 
security  to  "them  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships."  During  the  last  session  of  the  Forty- 
fifth  Congress,  a  bill  was  propnsrd  by  Honora- 
ble Samuel  S.  Cox,  of  New  York,  for  the  re- 
organization of  TIIK  LIFK-SAVISG  SERVICE  o," 


hawsers  and  mortars  for  firing  shot-lines  into 
vessels  foundering  at  a  distance  from  shore, 
were  supplied,  and  their  use  skillfully  taught 
to  the  brave  men  who  were  employed  at  the 
stations.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  has- 
been  so  great  as  to  reflect  the  highest  credit 
upon  its  promoters.  The  number  of  lives 
saved  through  the  direct  agency  of  the  service 
reaches  to  thousands  annually,  and  the  amount 
of  human  suffering  and  distress  alleviated  by 
this  beneficent  movement  is  beyond  computa- 
tion. So  carefully  are  the  exposed  coasts  of 
the  United  States  now  guarded  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  a  foundering  ship  to  be 
•Iriven  within  sight  of  the  shore  without  at 
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-once  beholding  through  the  darkness  the  sud- 
den glare  of  the  red-light  signal,  flaming  up 
from  the  beach,  telling  of  friends  near  by, 
and  rescue  soon  to  come. 

In  accordance  with  the  act  of  1875,  THE 
RESUMPTION  OB'  SPECIE  PAYMENTS  was  ac- 
complished on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1879. 
For  some  time  previous  to  the  latter  date  the 
premium  on  gold  had  gradually  declined,  very 
•slowly,  indeed,  as  the  date  of  resumption  drew 
near.  During  the  last  month  of  1878  the  dif- 
ference between  the  value  of  gold  and  paper 
dollars  was  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible in  financial  transactions.  For  some 
-days  the  premium  hovered  about  one  per 
cent ;  then  sank  to  the  level,  and  disappeared. 
The  Gold  Room  at  New  York  City  was  closed, 
and  metallic  money  reappeared  on  the  counters 
••of  banks  and  in  the  safes  of  merchants.  For 
more  than  seventeen  years  gold  and  silver  coin 
had  been  used  as  merchandise  rather  than 
money,  the  legal-tender  note  of  the  Govern- 
ment constituting  the  standard  of  value. 
During  this  whole  period  the  monetary  affairs 
•of  the  Government  had  been  in  a  state  of 
•distraction.  The  monetary  unit  had  been  so 
fluctuating  as  to  render  legitimate  business 
almost  impracticable.  The  purchasing  power 
of  a  dollar  could  hardly  be  predicted  from  one 
week  to  another.  Resulting  from  this  a 
rampant  spirit  of  speculation  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  markets  of  the  country,  and  the 
lawful  transactions  of  the  street,  carried  forward 
in  accordance  with  the  plain  principles  of  polit- 
ical economy,  suffered  shipwreck.  Meanwhile, 
parvenu  statesmen  gave  lectures  on  the  nature 
•of  debt  and  the  danger  of  overproduction. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Resumption  Act, 
And  during  the  next  four  years,  the  value  of 
the  monetary  unit  steadily  appreciated,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  debtor-classes  of  the  country 
entered  a  period  of  great  hardship ;  for  their 
indebtedness  constantly  augmented  in  a  ratio 
beyond  the  probability,  if  not  the  possibility, 
of  payment.  Financial  ruin  and  bankruptcy 
supervened ;  and  these  calamities  were  only 
-checked,  not  ended,  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
Bankrupt  Act,  in  1878.  With  the  epoch  of 
Resumption,  however,  a  certain  measure  of 
confidence  was  restored,  and  the  reappearance 
of  coin  money  was  hailed  by  many  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  better  era. 


Thus  passed  away  the  Administration  of 
Hayes.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  peculiar 
quadrennium  in  American  history.  The  meth- 
ods of  the  President  lacked  emphasis  in  every 
particular.  Nor  did  the  after-judgment  of 
many  of  the  American  people  fail  to  renew  the 
doubts  concerning  the  legality  of  his  election. 
The  biennial  choice  of  Congressmen  in  1878, 
being  the  election  for  members  of  the  Forty- 
sixth  Congress,  resulted  in  a  clear  majority 
for  the  Democrats  in  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate.  For  a  season 
everything  seemed  to  foretoken  the  complete 
restoration  to  power  of  the  Democratic  party. 
The  leaders  of  that  party  were  strongly  hope- 
ful of  success,  and  entered  the  campaign  of 
1880  with  unusual  enthusiasm.  The  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  of  that  year  was 
held  in  Chicago  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  June. 
The  platform  of  principles  adopted  was  largely 
retrospective.  The  history  of  the  party  during 
its  twenty  years  of  supremacy  in  the  Govern- 
ment was  recited  as  the  best  reason  why  its 
lease  of  power  should  be  continued  by  the 
people.  The  platform  reaffirmed  and  em- 
phasized the  doctrine  of  National  Sovereignty 
as  opposed  to  the  theory  of  State  Rights;  de- 
clared in  favor  of  popular  education  ;  advocated 
a  system  of  discriminating  duties  in  favor  of 
American  industries ;  ratified  the  Administra- 
tion of  Hayes ;  and  arraigned  the  Democratic 
party. as  unpatriotic  in  principle  and  fraudulent 
in  practice.  Upon  this  platform,  after  the 
greater  part  of  two  days  had  been  consumed 
in  balloting,  General  James  A.  Garfield,  of 
Ohio,  was  nominated  for  President ;  and 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  of  New  York,  for  Vice- 
President. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  as- 
sembled in  Cincinnati,  on  the  22d  of  June. 
The  platform  of  principles  declared  adherence 
to  the  doctrines  and  traditions  of  the  party; 
opposed  centralization  in  the  Government; 
adhered  to  gold  and  silver  money  and  paper 
convertible  into  coin;  advocated  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only ;  denounced  the  Administration  as 
the  creature  of  a  conspiracy;  opposed  the 
presence  of  troops  at  the  polls ;  praised  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  for  his  patriotism  ;  declared  for  free 
ships,  and  an  amendment  to  the  Burlingame 
Treaty  as  against  Chinese  immigration ;  and 
appealed  to  the  acts  of  the  Forty-sixth  Con- 
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gress  as  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  economy  of 
the  party.  After  adopting  this  platform,  the 
convention  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  Gen- 
eral Winfield  S.  Hancock,  of  New  York ;  and 
for  the  Vice-presidency,  William  H.  English, 
of  Indiana. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Greenback  party 
had  held  a  convention  in  Chicago,  on  the  9th 
of  June,  and  nominated  as  standard-bearers 
General  James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  for  Presi- 
dent ;  and  General  Benjamin  J.  Chambers,  of 
Texas,  for  Vice-President.  The  platform  of 
principles  declared  in  favor  of  the  rights  of 
the  laborer  as  against  the  exactions  of  capital ; 
denounced  monopolies  and  syndicates;  pro- 
claimed the  sovereign  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment over  the  coinage  of  metallic  and  the 
issuance  of  paper  money;  advocated  the  abo- 
lition of  the  National  banking  system,  and  the 
substitution  therefor  of  a  legal-tender  cur- 
rency ;  declared  for  the  payment  of  the  bonded 
debt  of  the  United  States  as  against  all  re- 
funding schemes;  denounced  land-grants;  op- 
posed Chinese  immigration  and  the  increase  of 
the  standing  army;  favored  the  equal  taxation 
of  all  property,  and  unrestricted  suffrage; 
demanded  reform  in  the  methods  of  Congres- 
sional procedure,  and  appealed  for  support  to 
the  sense  of  justice  in  the  American  people. 

During  the  canvass  of  1880  the  Third 
Party  movement  reached  its  climax  for  the  dec- 
ade. The  more  rational  part  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Greenback  party  had  in  them  at 
this  time  a  quality  which  demanded  the  assent 
of  a  respectable  minority  of  the  American 
people.  The  correctness  of  the  principles  re- 
ferred to,  their  truth  in  theory  and  rightful- 
ness  in  practice,  entered  so  strongly  into  the 
political  current  of  the  time  that  they  were 
wafted  higher  and  higher,  until  finally  the 
question  of  the  right  and  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  legal-tender  paper  money, 
absolutely,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  time 
of  war,  was  carried  for  judgment  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States;  was  there 
argued  by  able  Constitutional  lawyers  before  a 
full  bench,  and  was  decided,  with  only  a  single 
dissenting  opinion,  in  favor  of  the  Greenback 
theory  of  legal- tender  paper  money  and  its 
validity,  independently  of  coin  redemption. 
But,  politically,  the  party  representing  these 

ideas  was  doomed  to  failure.     As  the  canvass 
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progressed  it  became  evident  that  lie  .contest 
lay  between  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
party;  also,  that  the  long-standing  sectional 
division  iuto  North  and  South  was  likely,  once 
more,  to  decide  the  contest  in  favor  of  the 
former.  That  part  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
form which  declared  for  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  alarmed  the  manufacturing  interests  and 
consolidated  them  in  favor  of  the  Republican 
candidates.  The  banking  and  bond-holding 
classes  rallied  with  great  unanimity  to  the 
same  standard,  and  the  old  war  spirit,  aroused 
at  the  appearance  of  a  "Solid  South,"  insured 
a  solid  North  against  the  Democracy.  The 
election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Garfield  and 
Arthur.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  electoral 
votes,  including  those  of  all  the  Northern 
States,  except  New  Jersey,  Nevada,  and  four 
out  of  the  five  votes  of  California,  were  cast 
for  the  Republican  candidates,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  votes,  including  those  of 
every  Southern  State,  were  given  to  Hancock 
and  English.  The  candidate  of  the  National 
party  secured  no  electoral  votes,  though  the 
popular  vote  given  to  Weaver  aggregated  three 
hundred  and  seven  thousand,  as  against  eighty- 
one  thousand  cast  for  Cooper  and  Gary  in 
1876. 

The  Administration  of  Hayes  and  the  last 
session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  expired  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1881.  The  closing  session 
had  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  work  of  re- 
funding the  National  debt.  About  $750,000,- 
000  of  five  and  six  per  cent,  bonds  became  due 
during  the  year,  and  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment or  refunding  of  this  large  sum  was  the 
most  important  matter  claiming  the  attention 
of  Congress.  Late  in  the  session  a  bill  was 
passed  by  that  body  providing  for  the  issuance 
by  the  Government  of  new  bonds  of  two 
classes,  both  bearing  three  per  cent,  interest; 
the  first  class  payable  in  from  five  to  twenty 
years,  and  the  second  class  in  from  one  to  ten 
years.  The  latter  bonds  were  to  be  issued  in 
small  denominations  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  a  popular  loan.  One  provision  of  the  bill 
required  the  National  banks  holding  five  and 
six  per  cent,  bonds  to  surrender  the  same — 
the  bonds  having  fallen  due — and  to  receive 
instead  the  new  three  per  cents.  This  clause 
of  the  law  aroused  the  antagonism  of  the 
banks,  and  by  every  possible  means  they 
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sought  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
capitalists  of  the  couutry  in  general  pursued 
the  same  course — this,  for  the  reasons  that  the 
loan  was  too  popular  iu  its  character,  and  that 
the  bonds  were  of  so  short  a  time  that  the 
Government  would  be  able  to  control  their  re- 
demption at  its  pleasure. 

These  considerations  were  specially  repug- 
nant to  the  bond-holders  as  a  class.  Neverthe- 
less, on  the  last  day  of  the  session  the  bill  for 
refunding,  having  been  passed  by  Congress, 
was  laid  before  the  President  for  his  signature ; 
but  his  approval  was  withheld.  A  veto  mes- 
sage was  returned  to  Congress,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  the  measure  being  unable  to  command 
the  requisite  two-thirds  majority,  the  bill  failed 
to  become  a  law.  Thus  the  session  closed  with- 
out any  provision  for  the  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  bonds  falling  due  in 
1881.  The  whole  duty  of  providing  for  this 
large  fraction  of  the  public  debt  was  remanded 
to  another  Administration  and  another  Con- 
gress. 

After  retiring  from  the  Presidency,  General 
Grant,  with  his  family  and  a  company  of  per- 
sonal friends,  set  out  to  visit  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
•world.  Though  the  expedition  was  intended 
to  be  private,  it  at  once  attracted  the  most 
conspicuous  attention,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  departure  from  Philadelphia,  in  May  of 
1877,  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  pageant, 
which,  in  its  extent  and  magnificence,  was 
never  before  accorded  to  a  private  citizen  of 
any  nation  of  the  earth.  Wherever  the  Ex- 
President  went,  he  was  welcomed  with  huzzas 
and  dismissed  with  plaudits.  First  in  Eng- 
land— at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  London — 
and  afterwards,  in  midsummer,  in  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Prussia,  and  France,  everywhere 
the  General's  coming  was  announced  by  the 
thunder  of  cannon  and  a  chorus  of  cheers. 
A  short  stay  in  Italy  was  followed  by  a  voy- 
age to  Alexandria  and  a  brief  sojourn  in 
Egypt.  Thence  the  company  proceeded  to  Pal- 
estine, and  afterwards  to  Greece.  The  follow- 
ing spring  found  the  General  and  his  party 
again  in  Italy,  and  the  summer  carried  them 
into  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The 
next  countries  visited  were  Austria  and  Russia, 
while  for  the  winter  the  distinguished  tourists 
chose  the  south  of  France  and  Spain.  Ireland 


was  then  visited,  and  in  January  of  1879  the 
company  embarked  from  Marseilles  for  the 
East.  The  following  year  was  spent  in  India, 
Burmah,  Siam,  China,  and  Japan.  In  the 
fall  of  1879  the  party  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, bearing  with  them  the  highest  tokens  of 
esteem  which  the  great  nations  of  the  Old 
World  could  bestow  upon  the  honored  repre- 
sentative of  the  New. 

The  Census  of  1880  was  undertaken  with 
more  system  and  care  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  The  work  was  in- 
trusted to  the  general  superinteudency  of  Pro- 
fessor Francis  A.  Walker,  under  whose  di- 
rection the  Census  of  1870  had  been  conducted. 
During  the  decade  the  same  astounding  prog- 
ress which  had  marked  the  previous  history 
of  the  United  States  was  more  than  ever 
illustrated.  In  every  source  of  National  power, 
in  every  element  of  National  vigor,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  had  continued  with- 
out abatement.  The  total  population  of  the 
Union  now  amounted  to  50,152,866 — an  in- 
crease since  1870  of  more  than  1,000,000  in- 
habitants a  year.  The  population  of  the  great 
State  of  New  York  had  risen  to  5,083,173. 
Nevada,  the  least  populous  of  the  States, 
showed  an  enumeration  of  62,265.  Of  the 
11,584,188  added  to  the  population  during  the 
last  decade,  2,246,551  had  been  contributed  by 
immigration,  of  whom  about  85,000  annually 
had  come  from  Germany.  The  number  of  cities 
having  a  population  of  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants  had  increased  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-five.  The  center  of  population  had 
moved  westward  about  fifty  miles,  and  now 
rested  near  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

The  statistics  of  trade  and  industry  were 
likewise  gratifying  to  National  pride.  The 
current  of  the  precious  metals,  which  for  many 
years  had  been  constantly  flowing  from  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries,  turned 
strongly  in  1880  towards  America.  The  im- 
portation of  specie  during  the  year  just  men- 
tioned iu  excess  of  the  exportation  amounted 
to  $75,892,111.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  period  covered  by  the  census,  abundant 
crops  had  followed  in  almost  unbroken  succes- 
sion, and  the  overplus  in  the  great  staples  pe- 
culiar to  our  soil  and  climate  had  gone  to 
enrich  the  country,  and  to  stimulate  those  fun- 
damental industries  upon  which  national  per- 
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petuity  and  individual  happiness  are  ultimately 
founded. 

During  the  Administration  of  Hayes  several 
eminent  Americans  passed  from  the  scene  of 
their  earthly  activities.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Senator  Oliver  P.  Morton,  of  ludi- 
ana,  who,  after  battling  for  many  years  agaiust 
the  encroachments  of  paralysis,  died  at  his 
home  in  Indianapolis,  November  1,  1877.  Still 
more  universally  felt  was  the  loss  of  the  great 
poet  and  journalist,  William  Culleu  Bryant, 
who,  oft  the  12th  of  June,  1878,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-four,  passed  from  among 
the  living.  For  more  than  sixty 
years  his  name  had  been  known 
and  honored  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  In  his  death 
one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  Amer- 
ican literature  was  extinguished. 
On  the  19th  of  December,  in  the 
same  year,  the  illustrious  Bayard 
Taylor,  recently  appointed  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  the  German  Em- 
pire, died  suddenly  at  Berlin.  His 
life  had  been  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  literature,  and  almost 
every  department  of  letters,  from 
the  common  tasks  of  journalism  to 
the  highest  charms  of  poetry,  had 
been  adorned  by  his  genius.  His 
death,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-four, 
left  a  gap  not  easily  to  be  filled  in 
the  ranks  of  literary  toilers.  On 
the  1st  of  November,  1879,  Senator 
Zachariah  Chandler,  of  Michigan, 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  a  great  leader  of 
that  party  in  the  times  of  the  Civil 
War,  died  suddenly  in  Chicago; 
and  on  the  24th  of  February,  1881,  another 
Senator,  Matthew  H.  Carpenter,  of  Wisconsin, 
expired,  after  a  lingering  illness,  at  Washing- 
toil  City. 

James  A.  Garfield,  twentieth  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  at  Orange,  Cuya- 
hoga  County,  Ohio,  November  19,  1831.  He 
was  left  in  infancy  to  the  sole  care  of  his 
mother,  and  the  rude  surroundings  of  a  back- 
woods home.  The  boy  gathered  from  countrv 
toil  a  sound  constitution,  and  from  country 
schools  the  rudiments  of  education.  Under 
such  discipline  he  developed  unusual  faculties, 


and  became  well  known,  even  ill  youth,  as  a 
promising  lad — afterwards  as  a  skillful  ine- 
chauic.  Further  on,  we  find  him  serving  aa 
driver  and  pilot  of  a  canal-boat,  plying  the 
Ohio  aud  Pennsylvania  Canal.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  attended  the  high-school  in  Ches- 
ter, where  he  extended  his  studies  to  algebra, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  In  1851  he  entered  Hiram 
College,  in  which  institution  he  remained  as 
student  and  instructor  until  1854.  In  that 
year  he  entered  Williams  College,  and  two 
years  afterward  was  graduated  with  honor. 
Returning  to  Ohio,  he  was  made  first  a  pro- 


I  fessor,  aud  afterwards  president  of  Hiram 
College.  In  this  position  he  was  serving  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  left 
his  post  to  enter  the  army.  Meanwhile,  he 
had  studied  law,  imbibed  a  love  for  politics, 
and  been  elected  to  the  Ohio  State  Senate. 

As  a  soldier,  Garfield  was  first  made  a 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  afterwards  Colonel  of 
the  Forty-second  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers. 
He  was  soon  promoted  to  a  Brigadier-gener- 
alship, and  did  good  service  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  He  was  made  Chief  of  Staff  to 
General  Rosecrans,  and  bore  a  distinguished 
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part  iu  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  Soon  after- 
wards, while  still  in  the  field,  he  was  elected 
by  the  people  of  his  district  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  which  body  he  served  con- 
tinuously fur  seventeen  years.  In  1879  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
hard  upon  this  followed  his  nomination  and 
election  to  the  Presidency. 

In  his  inaugural  address  of  March  4th, 
1881,  Garfield  presented  a  retrospect  of  the 
progress  of  American  civilization  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  country  was 
congratulated  on  its  high  rank  among  the 
nations.  The  leading  topics  of  politics  were 
briefly  reviewed,  and  the  policy  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  Government  set 
forth  with  clearness  and  precision.  The  pub- 
lic-school system  of  the  United  States  was 
recommended  to  the  jealous  care  of  the  people. 
Regret  was  expressed  for  the  estrangement  of 
the  South  and  for  the  heart-burnings  of  the 
Civil  War,  which  still  remained  in  the  Nation. 
The  maintenance  of  the  present  National 
banking  system  was  recommended,  and  also 
the  repression  of  the  practices  of  polygamy. 
The  President  advocated,  finally,  the  restric- 
tion of  Chinese  immigration,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  equal  rights  of  the  enfranchised 
Black  men  of  the  South. 

Ou  the  following  day  the  President  sent 
to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  the  names  of  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet.  The  nominations 
•were :  For  Secretary  of  State,  James  G. 
Elaine,  of  Maine ;  for  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, William  Windom,  of  Minnesota ;  for 
Secretary  of  War,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  of 
Illinois;  for  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  William 
H.  Hunt,  of  Louisiana;  for  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  of  Iowa;  for 
Attorney-General,  Wayne  MacVeagh,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  for  Postmaster  General,  Thomas  L. 
James,  of  New  York.  The  nominations  were 
promptly  confirmed,  and  the  new  Administra- 
tion entered  upon  its  duties. 

The  first  issue  which  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Government  after  Garfield's  inaugura- 
tion was  the  proposed  Reform  of  the  Civil 
Service.  This  question  had  been  inherited 
from  the  Administration  of  Hayes,  under 
whom  several  spasmodic  efforts  had  been  made 
to  introduce  better  methods  in  the  selection 
of  persons  to  fill  the  appointive  offices  of  the 


United  States.  The  real  issue  was — and  has 
always  been  —  whether  the  choice  of  the 
officials  of  the  Government  should  be  made  on 
the  ground  of  the  character  and  fitness  of  the 
candidates,  or  on  the  principle  of  distributing 
political  patronage  to  those  who  had  best 
served  the  party;  whether  men  should  be 
promoted  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades 
of  official  life,  and  retained  according  to  the 
value  and  proficiency  of  their  services,  or 
whether  they  should  be  elevated  to  position  in 
proportion  to  their  success  in  carrying  elec- 
tions and  maintaining  the  party  in  power. 

The  members  of  Congress,  to  whom  the  help 
of  efficient  supporters  in  their  own  districts 
and  States  seemed  essential,  and  by  whom  the 
patronage  of  the  Government  had  been  mostly 
dispensed  since  (he  days  of  Jackson,  held 
strongly  to  the  old  order  of  things,  unwilling 
to  relinquish  their  influence  over  the  appoint- 
ing power.  President  Hayes,  after  vainly 
attempting  to  establish  the  opposite  policy, 
abandoned  the  field  near  the  close  of  his  Ad- 
ministration. The  National  Republican  plat- 
form of  1880  vaguely  indorsed  Civil-service 
Reform  as  a  principle  of  the  party;  and  some 
expectation  existed  that  Garfield  would  take 
up  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  But  with 
the  incoming  of  the  new  Administration  the 
rush  of  the  politicians  for  office  was  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
place-seekers,  who  claimed  to  have  "carried 
the  election,"  swarmed  into  Washington,  and 
thronged  the  Executive  mansion,  clamoring  for 
office,  until  all  plans  and  purposes  of  reform 
in  the  civil  service  were  crushed  out  of  sight 
and  trampled  under  feet  of  men. 

This  break  from  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
publican platform  was  soon  followed  with  a 
serious  political  disaster,  having  its  ultimate 
origin  in  the  same  question.  A  division  arose 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party,  which 
for  a  while  threatened  the  disruption  and 
ruin  of  that  organization.  The  two  wings  of 
the  Republicans  were  nick-named  the  "Half- 
breeds  "  and  the  "  Stalwarts ;"  the  latter,  headed 
by  Senator  Conkling,  of  New  York,  being  the 
division  which  had  so  resolutely  supported 
General  Grant  for  the  Presidency  in  the 
Chicago  Convention;  the  former,  led  by  Mr. 
Blaine,  now  Secretary  of  State,  and  indorsed 
by  the  President  himself,  had  control  of  the 
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Government  and  were  numerically  stronger 
than  their  opponents.  The  Stalwarts  claimed 
their  proportional  part  of  the  appointive  offices 
of  the  Government,  and  the  right  of  dispens- 
ing the  same  after  the  manner  which  had  pre- 
vailed through  several  preceding  Administra- 
tions— that  is,  the  right  to  distribute  the  offices 
in  the  several  States  under  the  form  of  pat- 
ronage by  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
those  States  in  Congress.  The  President,  sup- 
ported by  his  division  of  the  party,  and  by  the 
professed  reform  element  in  politics,  insisted  in 
naming  the  officers  in  the  various  States  ac- 
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cording  to  his  own  wishes  and  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  fitness  of  things. 

The  contest  soon  came  to  a  crisis.  The 
•war  between  the  two  factions  in  the  party 
broke  out  in  respect  to  the  offices  in  New  York. 
The  collectorship  of  customs  for  the  port  of 
New  York  is  the  best  appointive  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  Government.  To  fill  this  position 
the  President  appointed  Judge  William  Rob- 
ertson, and  the  appointment  was  bitterly  an- 
tagonized by  the  New  York  Senators,  Roscoe 
Conkling  and  Thomas  C.  Platt,  who,  failing  to 
prevent  the  confirmation  of  Robertson,  resigned 
their  seats,  returned  to  their  State,  and  failed 
of  a  reelection.  The  breach  thus  effected  in 


the  Republican  ranks  was  such  as  to  threaten 
the  dismemberment  of  the  party. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate,  in  June.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  President  made  arrange- 
ments to  visit  Williams  College,  where  his  two 
sons  were  to  be  entered  for  their  education,  in- 
tending to  pass,  after  the  Williams  Commence- 
ment, a  short  vacation  with  his  wife,  who  was 
sick,  at  the  sea-side.  On  the  morning  of  July 
2d,  in  company  with  Secretary  Blnine  and  a 
few  friends,  he  entered  the  Baltimore  Railway 
station  at  Washington,  preparatory  to  taking 
the  train  to  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey.  A 
moment  afterwards,  he  was  approached  by  a 
miserable  political  miscreant  named  Charles 
Jules  Guiteau,  who,  from  behind  and  unper- 
ceived,  came  within  a  few  feet  of  the  com- 
pany, drew  a  pistol,  and  fired  upon  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Republic.  The  aim  of  the 
assassin  was  too  well  taken,  and  the  second 
shot  struck  the  President  centrally  in  the  right 
side  of  the  back.  The  bleeding  man  was 
quickly  borne  away  to  the  Executive  mansion, 
and  the  vile  wretch  who  had  committed  the 
crime  was  hurried  to  prison. 

For  a  while  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  vibrated  between  hope  and  fear.  The 
best  surgical  aid  was  procured,  and  bulletins 
were  daily  issued,  containing  a  brief  account 
of  the  President's  condition.  The  conviction 
grew  day  by  day  that  he  would  ultimately  re- 
cover. Two  surgical  operations  were  per- 
formed with  a  view  of  improving  his  chances 
for  life;  but  a  series  of  relapses  occurred,  and 
the  President  gradually  weakened  under  his 
suffering.  As  a  last  hope  he  was,  on  the  6th 
of  September,  carefully  conveyed  from  Wash- 
ington City  to  Elberon,  where  he  was  placed 
in  a  cottage  hotel  only  a  few  yards  from  the 
surf.  Here  for  a  brief  period  hope  again  re- 
vived; but  blood-poisoning  at  length  ensued, 
and  the  patient  sank  day  by  day.  At  last,  on 
the  eightieth  day  after  the  shot  was  fired, 
namely,  on  the  evening  of  September  19th, 
the  annivesary  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
in  which  Garfield  had  won  his  chief  military 
reputation,  his  vital  powers  suddenly  gave  way 
under  exhaustion,  and  in  a  few  moments  death 
closed  the  scene.  Through  the  whole  period 
of  his  prostration,  he  had  borne  the  pain  and 
anguish  of  his  situation  with  the  greatest  forti- 
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tude  and  heroism.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  great  crime  which  laid  him  low  heightened, 
rather  than  eclipsed,  the  luster  of  his  life. 

On  the  following  day  Vice-President  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  then  in  New  York,  took  the  oath 
of  office",  and  immediately  repaired  to  Wash- 
ington. For  the  fourth  time  in  the  history  of  j 
the  Republic,  the  duties  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
tracy were  devolved  on  the  Vice-President.  The 
funeral  of  Garfield  was  observed  first  at  Wash- 
ington, whither  the  body  was  taken  and  placed 
in  state  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  Here 
it  was  viewed  by  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
on  the  22d  and  23d  of  September. 
Garfield  had  chosen  Lake  View 
Cemetery,  at  Cleveland,  as  the 
place  of  his  burial,  and  thither 
the  remains  were  conveyed,  by 
way  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg. 
As  in  the  case  of  Lincoln's  death, 
the  processions  and  ceremonies  en 
route  became  a  continuous  pageant. 
On  the  26th  of  September  the  body 
was  laid  in  its  final  resting-place. 
The  day  of  the  burial  was  observed 
throughout  the  country  in  great 
assemblies  gathered  from  hamlet 
and  town  and  city,  all  anxious  to 
testify  their  sorrow  for  the  calam- 
ity which  had  come  upon  the 
country  in  the  President's  death. 

We  may  here  pause  to  narrate 
briefly  the  further  events  connected 
with  the  assassination  and  the  as- 
sassin.    Guiteau   proved   to    be   a 
half-crazy  adventurer — a  fool.    He 
at  once  proclaimed  the  work  which 
he  had  done,  acknowledging  that 
he    had    shot    the    President,  and 
saying  that  he  did  so  merely  to  remove  him, 
and  save  the  country.     And  here  began  that 
extreme   unwisdom   of  the   authorities  which 
characterized  all  the  future  proceedings.    Two 
plain  constructions  of  the  case  were  possible: 
Either  Guiteau  was  a  sane  man,  in  the  ordi- 
nary scii^c  of  that  word,  and   had  committed 
the    greatest  and  vilest    of   political   assa-^'ma- 
tions;  or  else  he  was  a  lunatic,  who,  under  the 
influence  of  an  insane  hallucination,  had  shot 
and  killed  the  President.     Plain  common  sense, 
prudence,  patriotism,  political  satracity,  and  the 
whole  array  of  facts  regarding  the  prisoner's 


character  and  conduct,  pointed  unmistakably 
to  his  lunacy,  and  to  the  second  construction 
given  above.  But  prejudice,  anger,  folly, 
short-sightedness,  and  the  mere  vengeful  pas- 
sions which  flamed  up  in  the  excitement  of  the 
hour,  all  backed  and  aggravated  by  the  crim- 
inal wickedness  of  the  American  newspapers — 
ready,  for  the  sake  of  mere  sensationalism,  to 
espouse  any  theory  or  promote  any  course  in 
order  to  keep  the  air  white  with  their  own 
miserable  editions — conspired  to  establish  the 
theory  of  Guiteau's  sanity,  with  the  appalling 
conclusion  that  the  President  of  the  United 
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States  had  been  politically  assassinated.  This 
theory  was  urged  and  preached  with  insane 
ferocity  until  it  prevailed.  The  voice  of  reason 
was  drowned,  and  the  opportunity  to  save  the 
American  people  from  the  indelible  stain  of  po- 
litical assassination,  was  scorned  and  put  aside. 
(Juiteau  was  indicted  and  tried  for  murder. 
During  the  whole  course  of- the  trial,  the  as- 
semblage around  the  court-room  in  Washing- 
ton was  little  less  than  a  mob.  The  proceed- 
in  ITS  ended  with  a  conviction,  and  a  condem- 
nation to  death.  Then  followed  another  sen- 
sational  imprisonment,  and  on  the  30th  of 
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June,  1882,  the  wretch  was  taken  from  the  jail 
to  the  place  of  execution  and  hanged. 

Chester  A.  Arthur,  thus  called  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  born  iu  Frank- 
lin County,  Vermont,  October  5,  1830.  He 
was  of  Irish  parentage;  was  educated  at  Union 
College,  from  which  institution  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1849.  For  a  while  he  taught  school  in 
his  native  State,  and  then  went  to  New  York 
City  to  study  law.  He  was  soon  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  rose  rapidly  to  distinction.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  he  was  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  New  York,  filling  the 
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office  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. From  1865  to  1871  he  practiced 
law  in  New  York,  and  was  then  appointed  col- 
lector of  customs  for  thnt  port.  This  position 
he  held  until  July,  1878,  when  he  was  re- 
moved by  President  Hayes.  Returning  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  for  two  years,  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  to  the  Vice- presidency. 
Then  followed  the  killing  of  Garfield,  and  the 
accession  of  Arthur  to  the  Chief  Magistracy 
of  the  Union. 

The  assumption  of  the  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dential  office  by  the  new  Executive   was  at- 


tended with  little  ceremony  or  formality.  On 
the  22d  of  September  the  oath  of  office  was  a 
second  time  administered  to  him  at  the  Capitol 
by  Chief-Justice  Waite.  After  this,  in  the 
presence  of  a  few  who  were  gathered  in  the 
apartment,  he  delivered  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress, referring  in  a  touching  manner  to  the 
death  of  his  predecessor.  Those  present,  in- 
cluding General  Grant,  Ex-President  Hayes, 
Senator  Sherman,  and  his  brother,  the  General 
of  the  Army,  then  paid  their  respects,  and  the 
ceremony  was  at  an  end. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  existing  Cabinet  at  once 
resigned  their  offices.  The  resigna- 
tions, however,  were  not  accepted,  the 
President  inviting  all  the  members  to 
retain  their  places.  For  the  time  all 
did  so,  except  Mr.  Windom,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who  retired,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Judge  Charles  J.  Folger, 
of  New  York.  Mr.  MacVeagh  also  re- 
signed a  short  time  afterwards,  and  the 
President  appointed  as  his  successor 
Benjamin  H.  Brewster,  of  Philadelphia. 
The  next  of  the  old  Garfield  Cabinet 
to  retire  were  Mr.  Blaine,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Mr.  James,  Postmaster- 
General,  who  were  succeeded  in  their 
respective  offices  by  Frederick  T.  Fre- 
linghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Tim- 
othy O.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Lincoln — so  great  was  the  charm  of 
that  illustrious  name — remained,  as  by 
common  consent,  at  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  War.  Besides  the 
changes  here  referred  to,  not  much  dis- 
position was  shown  to  revolutionize 
the  policy  of  the  Government  by  the 
new  Administration.  The  people  generally, 
without  respect  to  party  lines,  gave  a  tolerably 
cordial  support  to  him  who  had  been  so  sud- 
denly, and  by  so  calamitous  a  method,  called 
to  the  Presidency. 

The  new  Administration  inherited  the 
troubles  and  complications  of  its  predecessor. 
The  first  and  one  of  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culties of  the  time  was  the  important  State  trial 
relating  to  the  alleged  STAR-ROUTE  CONSPIR- 
ACY. Under  the  recent  conduct  of  affairs  in 
the  Post-office  Department  of  the  Government, 
there  had  been  organized  a  class  of  fast-mail 
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routes,  known  as  the  Star  Routes,  the  os- 
tensible object  being  to  carry  the  mails  with 
rapidity  and  certainty  into  distant,  and  almost 
inaccessible  portions  of  the  Western  States 
and  Territories.  The  law  governing  the  let- 
ting of  mail  contracts  restricted  the  action  of 
the  Postmaster-General  and  his  subordinates 
to  definite  limits  of  expenditure;  but  one 
clause  of  the  law  gave  to  the  department  the 
discretionary  power  to  expedite  such  mail 
routes  as  seemed  to  be  weaker  and  less 
efficient  than  the  service  required.  This  gave 
to  certain  officers  of  the  Government  the  op- 
portunity to  let  the  contracts  for  many  mail  lines 
at  a  minimum,  and  then,  under  their  discretion- 
ary power,  to  "expedite"  the  same  lines  into 
efficiency  at  exorbitant  rates,  the  end  and  aim 
being  to  divide  the  spoils  among  the  parties  to 
the  contract. 

This  alleged  Star-Route  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud the  Government  was  unearthed  during 
the  Garfield  Administration,  and  Attorney- 
General  MacVeagh  was  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  prosecute  the  reputed  conspirators. 
Indictments  were  presented  by  the  grand  jury 
against  Ex-United  States  Senator  Stephen  W. 
Dorsey,  of  Arkansas ;  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General Thomas  J.  Brady,  of  Indiana ; 
and  several  others  of  less  note.  Mr.  MacVeagh, 
however,  seemed,  in  the  conduct  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  to  act  with  little  spirit 
and  no  success.  After  his  retirement  from 
office,  and  the  appointment  of  Brewster  as 
Attorney-General,  matters  were  quickened 
into  sharp  activity,  and  those  indicted  for  con- 
spiracy were  brought  to  trial.  After  several 
weeks  of  stormy  prosecution  and  defense,  the 
case  went  to  the  jury,  who  brought  in  a  ver- 
dict absurdly  convicting  certain  subordinates 
of  participating  in  a  conspiracy,  which  could 
not  have  existed  without  the  guilt  of  their 
superiors !  This  scandal,  occupying  the  public 
mind  in  the  summer  of  1882,  contributed 
much  to  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  party 
in  the  State  elections  of  the  following  Novem- 
ber— a  defeat  so  general  as  to  remand,  by 
overwhelming  majorities,  the  control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  Democrats. 

We  may  here  turn  aside  from  the  course  of 
political  events — from  the  mere  spectacular 
aspect  of  public  affairs — to  notice  briefly  some 
features  of  the  beneficent  progress  of  physical 


science.  History,  as  a  means  of  delineating 
the  course  of  human  events,  is,  within  the 
present  century,  departing  more  and  more 
from  the  methods  of  the  old  annalists,  whose 
attention  was  wholly  directed  to  the  civil,  po- 
litical, and  military  movements  of  society.  It 
is  now  beginning  to  be  perceived  that  the 
sources  of  human  happiness,  the  origins  of 
human  advancement,  lie  far  removed  from  the 
fictitious  splendors  of  public  life.  Yielding  to 
this  tendency  in  history,  we  shall  here  notice 
a  few  of  those  salutary  inventions  which  have 
done  so  much  in  our  day  to  add  to  the  com- 
fort, the  prosperity,  and  the  honor  of  the 
American  |>eople. 

It  is  safe  to  aver  that  the  recent  rapid  ad- 
dition by  inventive  processes  to  the  resources 
of  physical  happiness,  and  to  intellectual 
development  as  well,  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  civilization  of  our  time.  At 
no  other  age  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  been 
so  widely  and  so  rapidly  diffused.  At  no 
other  epoch  has  the  subjection  of  natural 
agents  to  the  will  of  man  been  so  wonderfully 
displayed.  It  may  be  truthfully  averred  that 
the  old  life  of  the  human  race  is  giving  place 
to  the  new  life,  based  on  scientific  research, 
and  energized  by  the  knowledge  that  the  con- 
ditions of  our  environment  in  the  world  are 
as  benevolent  as  they  are  unchangeable. 

It  has  remained  for  the  present  era,  and  to 
American  genius,  to  solve  the  problem  of  oral 
communication  between  persons  at  a  distance 
from  each  other.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  sound  and  electricity  has  enabled  the 
scientists  of  our  day  to  devise  an  apparatus 
for  transmitting,  or  at  least  reproducing,  the 
human  voice  at  a  distance  of  hundreds,  or 
even  thousands,  of  miles.  The  history  of  the 
TELEPHONE  must  stand  as  a  reminder  to  after 
ages  of  the  inventive  skill  and  scientific  prog- 
ress of  the  last  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. This  instrument,  like  many  similar  in- 
ventions, seems  to  have  been  the  work  of 
several  ingenious  minds,  directed  at  nearly  the 
same  time  to  the  same  problem.  The  solution, 
however,  may  be  properly  accredited  to  Elisha 
P.  Gray,  of  Chicago,  and  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. It  should  be  mentioned,  also,  that 
Amos  E.  Dolbear,  of  Tufft's  College,  Massa- 
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chusetts,  and  Thomas  A.  Edison,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, likewise  succeeded  in  solving  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  telephonic  communication,  or, 
at  least,  in  answering  practically  some  of  the 
minor  questions  in  the  way  of  success. 

The  telephone  may  be  defined  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  reproduction  of  sound,  particu- 
larly the  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  by  the 
agency  of  electricity,  at  long  distances  from 
the  origin  of  the  vocal  disturbance.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  the  phenomenon  called  sound 
consists  of  a  wave  agitation  communicated 
through  the  particles  of  some  medium  to  the 
organ  of  hearing.  Every  particular  sound  has 
its  own  physical  equivalent  in  the  system  of 
waves  in  which  it  is  written.  The  only  thing, 
therefore,  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  a 
sound  in  its  integrity  to  any  distance,  is  to 
transmit  its  physical  equivalent,  and  to  re- 
deliver  that  equivalent  to  some  organ  of  hear- 
ing capable  of  receiving  it. 

Upon  these  principles  the  telephone  was 
produced — created.  Every  sound  which  falls 
by  impact  upon  the  sheet-iron  disk  of  the 
instrument  communicates  thereto  a  sort  of 
tremor.  This  tremor  causes  the  disk  to  ap- 
proach and  recede  from  the  magnetic  pole 
placed  just  behind  the  diaphragm.  A  current 
of  electricity  is  thus  induced,  pulsates  along 
the  wire  to  the  other  end,  and  is  delivered  to 
the  metallic  disk  of  the  second  instrument, 
many  miles  away,  just  as  it  was  produced  in 
the  first.  The  ear  of  the  hearer  receives  from 
the  second  instrument  the  exact  physical 
equivalent  of  the  sound,  or  sounds,  which  were 
delivered  against  the  disk  of  the  first  instru- 
ment, and  thus  the  utterance  is  received  at  a 
distance  just  as  it  was  given  forth. 

As  already  said,  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
phone stands  chiefly  to  the  credit  of  Professors 
Gray  and  Bell.  It  should  be  recorded  that  as 
early  as  1837  the  philosopher  Page  succeeded, 
by  means  of  electro-magnetism,  in  transmitting 
musical  tones  to  a  distance.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  1877  that  Professor  Bell,  in  a  pub- 
lic lecture  given  at  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
astonished  his  audience,  and  the  whole  country 
as  well,  by  receiving  and  transmitting  vocal 
messages  from  Boston,  twenty  miles  away. 
Incredulity  had  no  more  a  place  as  it  respected 
the  feasibility  of  talking  to  persons  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  experiments  of  Gray  at  Chicago, 


a  few  days  later  in  the  same  month,  were 
equally  successful.  Messages  were  distinctly 
delivered  between  that  city  and  Milwaukee,  a 
distance  of  eighty-five  miles,  nor  could  it  be 
longer  doubted  that  a  new  era  in  the  means 
of  communication  had  come. 

The  Bell  telephone,  with  many  modifica- 
tions and  improvements,  sprang  into  rapid 
use.  Within  reasonable  limits  of  distance  the 
new  method  of  transmitting  intelligence  by 
direct  vocal  utterance,  soon  took  the  place  of 
all  slower  and  less  convenient  means  of  inter- 
communication. The  appearance  of  the  simple 
instrument  was  one  of  the  many  harbingers 
of  the  auspicious  time  when  the  constant  in- 
terchange of  thought  and  sentiment  between 
man  and  man,  community  and  community, 
nation  and  nation,  shall  conduce  to  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and  the  good-fellowship  of  the 
human  race. 

After  the  telephone  came  the  PHONOGRAPH. 
The  new  instrument  was  in  some  sense  the 
complement  of  its  predecessor.  Both  inven- 
tions are  based  upon  the  same  principle  of 
science.  The  discovery  that  every  sound  has 
its  physical  equivalent  in  a  wave  or  agitation 
which  affects  the  particles  of  matter  composing 
the  material  through  which  the  sound  is  trans- 
mitted led  almost  inevitably  to  the  other  dis- 
covery of  catching  and  retaining  that  physical 
equivalent  or  wave  in  the  surface  of  some 
body,  and  to  the  reproduction  of  the  original 
sound  therefrom.  Such  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  interesting  but,  thus  far,  little 
useful  instrument  known  as  the  phonograph. 
The  same  was  invented  by  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
of  Menlo  Park,  in  the  year  1877.  The  in- 
strument differs  considerably  in  structure  and 
purpose  from  the  Vibrograph  and  Phoncnitograph 
which  preceded  it.  The  latter  two  instruments 
were  made  simply  to  write  sound  vibrations ; 
the  former,  to  reproduce  audibly  the  sounds 
themselves. 

The  Phonograph  consists  of  three  principal 
parts, — the  sender  or  funnel-shaped  tube,  with 
its  open  mouth-piece  standing  toward  the  oper- 
ator ;  the  diaphragm  and  stylus  connected 
therewith,  which  receives  the  sound  spoken 
into  the  tube  ;  and  thirdly,  the  revolving  cyl- 
inder, with  its  sheet-coating  of  tin-foil  laid 
over  the  surface  of  a  spiral  groove  to  receive 
the  indentations  of  the  point  of  the  stylus. 
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The  mode  of  operation  is  very  simple.  The 
cylinder  is  revolved ;  and  the  point  of  the 
stylus,  when  there  is  no  sound  agitation  in  the 
funnel  or  mouth-piece,  makes  a  smooth,  con- 
tinuous depression  in  the  tin-foil  over  the 
spiral  groove.  But  when  any  sound  is  thrown 
into  the  mouth-piece  the  iron  disk  or  diaphragm 
is  agitated;  this  agitation  is  carried  through 
the  stylus  and  written  in  irregular  marks, 
dots,  and  peculiar  figures  in  the  tin-foil  over 
the  groove.  When  the  utterance  which  is  to  be 
reproduced  has  been  completed,  the  instrument 
is  stopped,  the  stylus  thrown  back  from  the 
groove,  and  the  cylinder  revolved  backward  to 
the  place  of  starting.  The  stylus  is  then  re- 
turned to  its  place  in  the  groove,  and  the  cyl- 
inder is  revolved  forward  at  the  same  rate  of 
rapidity  as  before.  As  the  point  of  the  stylus 
plays  up  and  down  in  the  indentations  and 
through  the  figures  in  the  tin-foil,  produced 
by  its  own  previous  agitation,  a  quiver  exactly 
equivalent  to  that  which  was  produced  by  the 
utterance  in  the  mouth-piece  is  communicated 
backuxirds  to  the  diaphragm,  and  by  it  is 
flung  through  the  mouth-piece  into  the  air. 
This  agitation  is  of  course  the  exact  physical 
equivalent  of  the  original  sound,  or,  more 
properly,  w  the  sound  itself.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  phonograph  is  made  to  talk,  to  sing,  to 
cry;  to  utter,  in  short,  any  sound  sufficiently 
powerful  to  produce  a  perceptible  tremor  in  the 
mouth-piece  and  diaphragm  of  the  instrument. 
Much  progress  has  already  been  made  to- 
wards the  utilization  of  the  phonograph  as  a 
practical  addition  to  the  civilizing  apparatus 
of  our  time.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  all 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  result 
have  been  removed.  Mr.  Edison  has  carried 
forward  his  work  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
that  the  instrument  may  be  practically  em- 
ployed in  correspondence  and  literary  compo- 
sition. The  problem  has  been  to  stereotype,  so 
to  speak,  the  tin-foil  record  of  what  has  been 
uttered  in  the  mouth-piece,  and  thus  to  pre- 
serve in  a  permanent  form  the  potency  of 
vanished  sounds.  Nor  does  it  require  a  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  in  the  inven- 
tion of  the  phonograph  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  age — a  discovery,  indtvcl, 
which  may  possibly  revolutionize  the  whole 
method  of  learning.  It  would  scn-m  clear  that 
nature  has  intended  the  far,  r:\ther  than  the 


eye,  to  be  the  organ  of  education.  It  is  mani- 
festly against  the  fitness  of  things  that  the 
eyes  of  all  mankind  should  be  strained,  weak- 
ened, permanently  injured  in  childhood,  with 
the  unnatural  tasks  which  are  imposed  upon 
the  delicate  organ.  It  would  seem  to  be  more 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  and  capacities 
of  man,  and  the  general  character  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  to  reserve  the  eye  for  the  dis- 
cernment and  appreciation  of  beauty,  and  to 
impose  upon  the  ear  the  tedious  and  hard  tasks 
of  education.  The  Phonograph  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  read  by  the  ear  instead  of  by  the  eye, 
and  it  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  probability 
that  the  book  of  the  future,  near  or  remote, 
will  be  written  in  phonographic  plates  and 
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made  to  reveal  its  story  directly  to  the  wait- 
ing ear,  rather  than  through  the  secondary 
medium  of  print  to  the  enfeebled  and  tired 
eye  of  the  reader. 

But  perhaps  the  most  marked  and  valuable 
invention  of  the  current  age — the  best  cal- 
culated to  affect  favorably  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  especially  in  great  cities — is  that  of 
the  ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  The  introduction  of 
this  superior  system  of  illumination  marks  an 
epoch  more  interesting  and  important  in  the 
history  of  our  country  than  any  political  con- 
flict or  mere  change  of  rulers.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  decade  of  the  century 
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the  project  of  introducing  the  electric  light  for 
general  purposes  of  illumination  began  to  be 
agitated.  It  was  at  once  perceived  that  the 
advantages  of  such  lighting  were  as  many  as 
they  were  obvious.  The  light  is  so  powerful 
as  to  render  practicable  the  performance  of 
many  mechanical  operations  as  easily  by  night 
as  by  day.  Again,  the  danger  of  fire  from 
illuminating  sources  is  almost  wholly  obviated 
by  the  new  system.  The  ease  and  expedition 
of  all  kinds  of  night  employment  are  greatly 
enhanced.  A  given  amount  of  illluminatiou 
can  be  produced  much  more  cheaply  by 
electricity  than  by  any  means  of  gas-lighting 
or  ordinary  combustion. 

Among  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility of  electric  lighting  was  the  philosopher 
Gramme,  of  Paris.  In  the  early  part  of  1875 
he  successfully  lighted  his  laboratory  by  means 
.of  electricity.  Soon  afterward  the  foundry  of 
Ducommun  &  Co.,  of  Mulhouse,  was  similarly 
lighted.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year 
the  apparatus  for  lighting  by  means  of  car- 
bon candles  was  introduced  into  many  of  the 
principal  factories  of  France  and  other  lead- 
ing countries  of  Europe.  It  may  prove  of  in- 
terest in  this  connection  to  sketch  briefly  the 
principal  features  of  the  electric  light  system, 
and  to  trace  the  development  of  that  system 
in  our  own  and  other  countries. 

Lighting  by  electricity  is  accomplished  in 
several  ways.  In  general,  however,  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  the  result  is  accomplished  is 
one,  and  depends  upon  the  resistance  which 
the  electrical  current  meets  in  its  transmission 
through  various  substances.  There  are  no 
perfect  conductors  of  electricity.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  non-conductive  quality  is  preva- 
lent in  a  substance,  especially  in  a  metal,  the 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity  is  pro- 
nounced, and  the  consequent  disturbance 
among  the  molecular  particles  of  the  sub- 
stance is  great.  Whenever  such  resistance  is 
encountered  in  a  circuit,  the  electricity  is  con- 
verted into  heat,  and  when  the  resistance  is 
great,  the  heat  is,  in  turn,  converted  into  ' 
light,  or  rather  the  heat  becomes  phenomenal 
in  light;  that  is,  the  substance  which  offers 
the  resistance  glows  with  the  transformed 
energy  of  the  impeded  current.  Upon  this 
simple  principle  all  the  apparatus  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  electric  light  is  produced. 


Among  the  metallic  substances,  the  one 
best  adapted  by  its  low  conductivity  to  such 
resistance  and  transformation  of  force,  is 
platinum.  The  high  degree  of  heat  necessary 
to  fuse  this  metal  adds  to  its  usefulness  and 
availability  for  the  purpose  indicated.  When 
an  electrical  current  is  forced  along  a  platinum 
wire  too  small  to  transmit  the  entire  volume,  it 
becomes  at  once  heated — first  to  a  red,  and 
then  to  a  white  glow — and  is  thus  made  to  send 
forth  a  radiance  like  that  of  the  sun.  Of  the 
non-metallic  elements  which  offer  similar  re- 
sistance, the  best  is  carbon.  The  infusibility 
of  this  substance  renders  it  greatly  superior 
to  platinum  for  purposes  of  the  electric  light. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
it  was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  that 
carbon  points  may  be  rendered  incandescent 
by  means  of  a  powerful  electrical  current. 
The  discovery  was  fully  developed  in  the 
year  1809,  while  the  philosopher  just  referred 
to  was  experimenting  with  the  great  battery 
of  the  Royal  Institution  of  London.  He  ob- 
served— rather  by  accident  than  design,  or 
previous  anticipation — that  a  strong  volume  of 
electricity  passing  between  two  bits  of  wood 
charcoal  produces  tremendous  heat,  and  a  light 
like  that  of  the  sun.  It  appears,  however, 
that  Davy  at  first  regarded  the  phenomenon 
rather  in  the  nature  of  an  interesting  display 
of  force  than  as  a  suggestion  of  the  possibility 
of  turning  night  into  day. 

For  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  the 
discovery  made  by  Sir  Humphrey  lay  dormant 
among  the  great  mass  of  scientific  facts  re- 
vealed in  the  laboratory.  In  course  of 
time,  however,  the  nature  of  the  new  fact  be- 
gan to  be  apprehended.  The  electric  lamp  in 
many  forms  was  proposed  and  tried.  The 
scientists,  Niardet,  Wilde,  Brush,  Fuller,  and 
many  others  of  less  note,  busied  themselves 
with  the  work  of  invention.  Especially  did 
Gramme  and  Siemens  devote  their  scientific 
genius  to  the  work  of  turning  to  good  account 
the  knowledge  now  fully  possessed  of  the 
transformability  of  the  electric  current  into 
light. 

The  experiments  of  the  last  named  two 
distinguished  inventors  brought  us  to  the  dawn 
of  the  new  era  in  artificial  lighting.  The 
Russian  philosopher,  Jablochkoff,  carried  the 
work  still  further  by  the  practical  introduction 
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of  the  carbon  caudle.     Other  scientists — Carre,   ' 
Foucault,  Serrin,  Rapieff,  and  Werdemanu — 
had,  at  an   eirlier  or  later  day,  thrown  much  ! 
additional  information  into  the  common  stock   ', 
of  knowledge  relative  to  the  illuminating  pos- 
sibilities of  electricity.     Finally,  the  accumu- 
lated materials  of  science  fell  into    the  hands 
of  that  untutored  but   remarkably   radical  in- 
ventor, Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  gave  himself 
with  the  utmost  zeal  to  the  work  of  removing 
the  remaining  difficulties  in  the  problem. 

Edison  began  his  investigations  in  this  line 
of  invention  in  September  of  1878,  and  in 
December  of  the  following  year  gave  to  the 
public  his  first  formal  statement  of  results. 
After  many  experiments  with  platinum,  he 
abandoned  that  material  in  favor  of  the  car- 
bon-arc m  vacua.  The  latter  is,  indeed,  the 
essential  feature  of  the  Edison  light.  A  small 
semicircle,  or  horseshoe,  of  some  substance, 
such  as  a  filament  of  bamboo  reduced  to  the  form 
of  pure  carbon,  the  two  ends  being  attached 
to  the  poles  of  the  generating-machine,  or  dy- 
namo, as  the  engine  is  popularly  called,  is  in- 
closed in  a  glass  bulb,  from  which  the  air  has 
been  carefully  withdrawn,  and  is  rendered  in- 
candescent by  the  passage  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent. The  other  important  features  of  Edison's 
discovery  relate  to  the  divisibility  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  its  control  and  regulation  in  volume 
by  the  operator.  These  matters  were  fully 
mastered  in  the  Edison  invention,  and  the  ap- 
paratus rendered  as  completely  subject  to 
management  as  are  the  other  varieties  of  illu- 
minating agencies. 

It  were  vain  to  speculate  upon  the  future 
of  electric  lighting.  The  question  of  artificial 
illumination  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
progress  of  the  human  race,  particularly  when 
aggregated  into  cities.  Doubtless  the  old  sys- 
tems of  lighting  are  destined  in  time  to  give 
place  altogether  to  the  splendors  of  the  electric 
glow.  The  general  effect  of  the  change  upon 
society  must  be  as  marked  as  it  is  salutary. 
Darkness,  the  enemy  of  good  government  and 
morality  in  great  cities,  will,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, be  dispelled  by  the  beneficent  agent,  over  | 
which  the  genius  of  Davy,  Gramme,  Brush, 
Edison,  and  a  host  of  other  explorers  in  the 
new  continents  of  science  has  so  completely 
triumphed.  The  ease,  happiness,  comfort,  and 
welfare  of  mankind  must  be  vastly  multiplied, 


and  the  future  must  be  reminded,  in  the  glow 
that  dispels  the  night,  of  that  splendid  fact  that 
the  progress  of  civilization  depends,  in  a  large 
measure,  upon  a  knowledge  of  Nature's  laws, 
and  the  diffusion  of  that  knowledge  among 
the  people. 

We  may  here  notice,  in  a  few  brief  para- 
graphs, some  of  the  great  achievements  belong- 
ing to  the  last  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury in  the  matter  of  physical  improvements. 
At  no  other  time  in  modern  history  has  civil 
engineering  been  turned  to  a  better  account 
than  in  the  recent  public  works  of  the  United 
States.  First  among  these  we  may  properly 
notice  a  few  of  the  remarkable  bridges  which 
have  been  constructed  within  the  period  under 
contemplation.  The  principal  place  among 
such  works  may  properly  be  given  to  the  great 
Suspension  Bridge  over  the  strait  known  as 
East  River,  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
The  completion  and  formal  opening  of  this 
work,  which  occurred  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1883,  was  an  event  of  so  great  interest  as  to 
evoke  universal  attention  and  elicit  many  de- 
scriptions. 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  the  longest  and 
largest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
The  design  was  the  work  of  the  distinguished 
John  A.  Roebling,  the  originator  of  wire  sus- 
pension-bridges, under  whose  supervision,  and 
that  of  his  son,  Washington  A.  Roebling,  the 
structure  was  completed.1  The  elder  of  these 


1  The  personal  history  of  the  Roeblings,  father 
and  son,  in  connection  with  their  great  work,  is 
as  pathetic  us  it  is  interesting.  The  elder  en- 
gineer was  injured  while  laying  the  foundation 
of  one  of  the  shore-piers  on  the  22d  of  July, 
1869,  and  died  of  lockjaw.  W.  A.  Roebling  then 
took  up  his  father's  unfinished  task.  He  con- 
tinued the  work  of  supervision  for  about  two 
years,  when  he  wns  prostrated  with  a  peculiar 
form  of  paralysis  known  as  the  "  Caisson  disease," 
from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  His  men- 
tal faculties,  however,  remained  unimpaired,  and 
he  WHS  able  to  direct  with  his  eye  what  his  hands 
could  no  longer  execute.  While  thus  prostrated, 
his  wife  developed  a  genius  almost  equal  to  that 
of  her  husband  and  her  father-in-law.  The  pal- 
sied engineer,  thus  reinforced,  continued  for  five 
years  to  furnish  the  plans  for  the  work.  These 
plans  were  almost  all  drawn  by  his  wife,  who 
never  flagged  under  the  tasks  imposed  upon  her. 
In  1876.  RoeblinR  was  partly  restored  to  health, 
and  lived  to  hear  the  applause  which  his  genius 
anil  enterprise  had  won. 
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two  eminent  engineers  had  already  won  for  \ 
himself  an  enduring  fame  by  the  building  of 
the  first  suspension-bridge  across  the  chasm  of 
Niagara,  nnd  also  the  still  greater  structure  of 
the  same  character  across  the  Ohio  River,  be- 
tween Cincinnati  and  Coviugtou.  The  latter 
structure,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  was  by  a 
thousand  feet  the  longest  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  The  younger  Roebling  inherited  much 
of  his  father's  genius,  and  added  a  genius  of  his 
own.  The  construction  of  the  bridge  over 
East  River  could  not  have  been  put  into  hands 
more  capable  if  all  nations  had  been  explored 
for  engineers. 


William  C.  Kingsley,  President  of  the  Bridge 
Trustees ;  and  his  predecessor  in  that  office, 
Henry  C.  Murphy.  The  first  plans  and  es- 
timates were  prepared  in  1865.  The  com- 
pany for  the  construction  was  organized  two 
years  afterwards.  The  capital  was  fixed  at 
$5,000,000.  The  enterprise  was  not  pressed 
with  due  vigor  until  1875,  when  the  work 
was  taken  up  by  the  State  of  New  York.  A 
Board  of  Managers  was  appointed  to  bring 
the  bridge  to  completion  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible.  Congress  also  patronized  the  enter- 
prise by  an  act  of  June,  1869,  authorizing  the 
construction.  The  formal  opening  in  May  ol 
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The  East  River  structure  is  what  is  known  as 
a  suspension  bridge,  being  supported  by  four 
enormous  wires,  or  cables,  stretching  from  pier 
to  pier  in  a  single  span,  a  distance  of  1,595  feet. 
From  the  main  towers  to  the  anchorages  on 
either  side  is  930  feet ;  from  the  anchorages 
outward  to  the  termiui  of  the  approaches  is, 
on  the  New  York  side,  a  distance  of  1,562 
feet;  and  on  the  Brooklyn  side  972  feet;  giv- 
ing a  total  length  of  bridge  and  approaches  of 
5,989  feet.  The  total  weight  of  the  structure 
is  64,700  tons;  the  estimated  capacity  of  sup- 
port is  1,740  tons,  and  the  "ultimate"  re- 
sistance is  calculated  at  49,200  tons. 

The  Brooklyn  bridge  was  first  projected  by 


1883  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  Nation 
to  the  metropolis,  and  proved  by  the  interest 
which  the  event  excited  that  even  in  America 
politics  is  not  the  best,  at  least  not  the  only, 
vocation  of  mankind. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  example  of  the 
Cantilever  Bridge  as  yet  produced  in  the  New 
World  is  the  great  structure  of  that  order  over 
the  Niagara  River,  just  above  the  village  of 
Suspension  Bridge,  New  York.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  distinguished  civil  engineer,  C.  G. 
Schneider,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
structures  of  its  kind  ever  constructed.  The 
bridge  has  a  total  length  of  910  feet,  and 
crosses  the  river  with  a  single  span  of  470  feet. 
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The  roadway  is  239  feet  above  the  water-level 
iu  the  chasm  below.  The  materials  employed 
iii  the  construction  are  steel  and  iron.  The 
erection  of  any  kind  of  staging  in  the  river  at 
this  point  was  impossible,  and  what  is  called 
the  "overhang"  method  of  structure  had  to 
be  adopted.  Each  of  the  great  cantilevers 
were  built  out  from  the  piers,  section  by  sec- 
tion, until  they  had  been  advanced  far  enough 
from  each  side  of  the  abyss  to  join  their 
girders  in  the  middle. 

Still  another  of  the  most  notable  examples 
of  successful  bridge-building  in  the  United 
States  is  that  of  the  new  Washington  Bridge, 
extending  from  the  upper  extremity  of  Manhat- 
tan Island,  across  the -gorge  of  the  Harlem 
River  to  Westchester  County,  on  the  other 
side.  The  work  is  regarded  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  its  kind,  ever  erected  in  America. 
The  structure  is  of  steel,  and  granite,  and 
bronze.  The  chasm  is  spanned  by  two  mag- 
nificent arches,  having  plate-girders  of  steel, 
each  arch  being  from  foot  to  foot  a  distance  of 
510  leet.  The  piers  are  of  massive  masonry, 
which  rise  to  the  level  of  the  roadway.  The 
viaduct  is  supported  on  vertical  posts  rising 
from  the  arches.  The  height  of  the  roadway 
is  152  feet  above  the  level  of  tide-water  in  the 
Harlem,  being  forty  feet  in  excess  of  the 
like  measurement  under  the  East  River  Sus- 
pension Bridge.  The  approaches  to  the  struc- 
ture are  broad  viaducts  of  granite,  carried  on 
stone  arches.  All  of  the  ornamentation  is  of 
bronze.  The  Washington  Bridge  was  con- 
structed in  1888-9,  according  to  the  designs 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  eminent  civil 
engineer,  Mr.  William  R.  Hutton. 

On  the  whole,  the  Administration  of 
Arthur  proved  to  be  uneventful.  The  Gov- 
ernment pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way, 
and  the  progress  of  the  country  was  un- 
checked by  serious  calamity.  In  the  domain 
of  politics,  we  note  here  the  gradual  oblitera- 
tion of  those  sharply  defined  issues  which  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  had  divided  the 
two  great  parties.  As  a  consequence,  there 
was  noticeable  a  healthful  abatement  of  par- 
tisan rancor.  It  became  every  year  more  ap- 
parent that  the  questions  at  issue  iu  the 
political  arena  were  merely  factitious,  and  that 
the  clamors  of  partisanship  were  kept  up  by 
those  who  hoped  to  gather  the  spoils  of  the 


political  battle-field.  Nor  might  any  discern, 
in  this  decade,  how  much  longer  those  ill- 
founded  cries  of  alarm  might  serve  to  hold  the 
people  in  line  under  the  old  party  names.  For 
the  time  being,  however,  the  man  who  plowed 
or  kept  the  flock,  the  mechanic,  the  artisan, 
the  merchant,  continued  to  come  forth  at  the 
call  of  party  leaders,  and  to  vote,  as  had  been 
his  wont,  on  issues  that  were  more  imaginary 
than  real. 

To  this  general  fact,  that  party  questions 
were  no  longer  vital  and  distinct,  there  was 
one  notable  exception.  It  can  not  be  doubted 
that  the  American  people  were,  from  1880  to 
1890,  really  and  sincerely  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  TARIFF.  Whether  the  true  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  that  of  a  free-trade  or 
a  protective  system  was  a  fundamental  issue, 
and  the  decision  was  postponed.  The  policy 
of  gathering  immense  revenues  from  customs 
duties  during  the  Civil  War,  and  in  the  decade 
thereafter,  had  become  firmly  imbedded  as  a 
factor  iu  the  industrial  and  commercial  sys- 
tems of  the  country.  A  great  manufacturing 
interest  had  been  stimulated  into  unusual,  not 
to  say  inordinate,  activity.  Practically  the 
political  parties  had  become  so  much  en- 
tangled with  the  finances  and  the  industries 
of  the  country  that  no  party  discipline  could 
withdraw  and  align  the  political  forces  in 
columns  and  battalions  as  of  old.  The  ques- 
tion was  fundamentally  as  ancient  as  the  Re- 
public. Ever  and  anon,  from  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  Government,  the  tariff  issue  had 
obtruded  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  in 
this  connection  to  state  and  briefly  elucidate 
the  various  views  which  have  been  entertained 
on  the  subject. 

First,  we  have  what  is  called  the  doctrine 
of  FREE  TRADE,  pure  and  simple.  The  theory 
is,  in  a  word,  as  follows:  The  indications  of 
profitable  industry  are  founded  in  nature. 
The  hints  and  suggestions  of  the  natural  world 
are  the  true  indications  of  mankind  as  to  how 
the  various  industries  which  human  genius 
have  devised  are  to  be  most  profitably  directed. 
Thus,  a  rich  soil  means  agriculture.  A  barren 
soil  is  the  indication  of  nature  against  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Beds  of  ore  signify  mining; 
veins  of  petroleum,  oil-wells;  a  headlong  river, 
water-power ;  hills  of  silica,  glass-works ;  for- 
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ests  of  pine,  ship-masts  and  coal-tar;  bays 
and  havens  aud  rivers,  commerce.  Free  trade 
says  that  these  things  are  the  voice  and  edict 
of  the  natural  world  as  to  how  human  indus- 
try shall  be  exerted.  The  way  to  wealth, 
prosperity,  happiness,  is  to  follow  the  edict  of 
nature  whithersoever  it  calls.  To  go  against 
human  nature  is  to  go  against  self-interest  and 
against  common  sense.  Laissez  faire,  that  is, 
"  Let  alone,"  is  the  fundamental  motto  of  the 
system — hands  off,  and  no  meddling  with  the 
plain  conditions  which  are  imposed  on  man  by 
his  environments.  Let  him  who  lives  in  the 
fecund  valley  till  the  soil  and  gather  a  hun- 
dred-fold. Let  him  who  inhabits  the  rocky 
upland,  by  river-side  or  bed  of  pent-up  coal, 
devote  his  energies  to  manufacture.  Let  each 
procure  from  the  other  by  exchange  the  nec- 
essaries and  conveniences  of  life  which  he 
could  not  himself  produce  but  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage, and  an  irrational  and  needless  ex- 
penditure of  toil.  Let  the  producer  of  raw 
material  send  it  near  or  far  to  the  manufac- 
turer, aud  receive  in  turn  the  fabric  which  he 
must  wear,  even  the  food  wherewith  he  must 
sustain  his  life.  Why  should  he  do  otherwise? 
Why  should  either  the  man  or  the  community 
struggle  against  the  conditions  of  nature,  and 
the  immutable  laws  of  industry,  t  >  produce 
the  entire  supply  of  things  necessary  for  human 
comfort,  convenience,  aud  welfare?  It  is  in- 
tended that  men  should  live  together  in  amity ; 
that  they  should  mutually  depend  one  upon 
the  other ;  that  each  should  gain  from  the 
other's  genius  and  exertion  what  he  is  unable 
to  procure  by  his  own  endeavor  and  skill. 
Neighbors  should  be  at  peace.  Different  com- 
munities should  not  quarrel;  should  not  put 
interdicts  and  checks  upon  the  natural  laws 
of  intercourse  and  mutual  dependency.  Na- 
tions should  not  fight.  The  harmonious  order 
of  civilization  requires  a  world-wide  exchange 
of  products.  Men  are  happier  and  richer, 
and  nations  are  more  powerful,  when  they  give 
themselves  freely  to  the  laws  of  their  environ- 
ments, and  toil  in  those  fields  of  industry  to 
which  both  their  own  dispositions  and  the  be- 
nevolent finger  of  nature  point  the  way. 

The  theory  continues:  All  contrivances  of 
human  law  which  controvert  or  oppose  these 
fundamental  conditions  of  legitimate  industry 
are  false  in  principle  and  pernicious  in  appli- 


cation. If  civil  society  assume  to  direct  the 
industries  of  her  people  against  the  plain  in- 
dications of  nature,  then  society  becomes  a 
tyrant.  The  rule  of  action  in  such  case  is  no 
longer  free  but  despotic.  All  laws  which  tend 
to  divert  the  industries  of  a  nation  from  those 
pursuits  which  are  indicated  by  the  natural  sur- 
roundings are  hurtful,  selfish,  self-destructive, 
and,  in  the  long  run,  weakening  aud  degrading 
to  the  people.  A  tariff" duty  so  laid  as  to  build 
up  one  industry  at  the  expense  of  another  is  a 
piece  of  barbarous  intermeddling  with  both 
the  principles  of  common  sense  and  the  inhe- 
rent rights  of  men.  If  free  trade  makes  one 
nation  depeudent  on  another,  then  it  also 
makes  that  other  nation  dependent  on  the  first. 
The  one  can  no  more  afford  to  fight  the  other 
than  the  other  can  afford  to  fight  it.  Hence 
free  trade  as  the  great  economic  law  among 
the  nations.  It  is  both  sound  in  theory  and 
beneficial  in  application.  Hence  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only  as  the  true  principle  of  national 
action.  It  is  the  bottom  economic  policy  of 
government  relative  to  the  interests  of  the 
people.  Such  is  the  general  theory  to  which 
has  been  given  the  name  of  Laissez  faire,  but 
which  is  known  among  the  English-speaking 
peoples  by  the  more  limited  term,  Free  Trade. 
The  first  remove  from  the  doctrines  above 
set  forth  is  that  of  INCIDENTAL  PROTECTION. 
The  primary  assumptions  of  this  theory  are 
nearly  identical  with  those  of  free  trade. 
Nearly  all  of  the  propositions  advanced  by  the 
free-trader  are  accepted  as  correct  by  the  inci- 
dental protectionist.  The  latter,  however, 
holds  some  peculiar  doctrines  of  his  own.  He 
claims  that  men,  as  the  doctrine  of  Laisxez 
faire  teaches,  should  labor  according  to  the 
indications  of  nature,  and  that  the  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Government  to  divert  the  indus- 
tries of  the  people  from  one  channel  to  another 
is  contrary  to  right  reason  and  sound  policy. 
But  he  also  holds  that  since  a  tariff  is  the 
common  means  adopted  by  most  of  the  civ- 
ilized States  of  the  world  to  produce  the  rev- 
enue whereby  the  expenses  of  government 
are  met  and  sustained,  the  same  should  be 
so  levied  as  to  be  incidentally  favorable  to 
those  industries  of  the  people  which  are  placed 
at  a  natural  disadvantage.  He  does  not  hold 
that  any  tariff  should  be  levied  with  the  in- 
tention of  protecting  and  fostering  a  given 
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industry,  but  that  in  every  case  the  tax  should 
be  laid  for  public  purposes  ordy;  that  is,  with 
the  intention  of  sustaining  the  State,  and  be 
only  incidentally  directed  to  tiie  protection  of 
the  weaker  industry.  These  last  assumptions 
furnish  the  ground  of  political  divergence  be- 
tween free-traders  proper  and  incidental  pro- 
tectionists. The  latter  take  into  consideration 
both  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  argu- 
ment and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  people.  They  claim  that  given 
pursuits  may  thus  be  strengthened  and  encour- 
aged by  legislative  provisions,  and  that  natural 
and  political  laws  may  be  made  to  cooperate 
in  varying  and  increasing  the  productive  re- 
sources of  the  State. 

The  third  general  view  relative  to  this  ques- 
tion is  known  as  the  doctrine  of  LIMITED  PRO- 
TECTION. The  word  "  limited,"  in  the  defini- 
tion, has  respect  to  a  time  relation.  The  funda- 
mental difference  between  this  theory  and  the 
preceding  is  this :  The  incidental  protectionist 
denies,  and  the  limited  protectionist  affirms, 
the  wisdom  of  levying  tariff  duties  with  the 
intention  and  purpose  of  protecting  home  indus- 
tries. The  limited  protectionist  would  have 
the  legislation  of  the  State  take  particular 
cognizance  of  the  character  and  variety  of  the 
industries  of  the  people,  and  would  have  the 
laws  enacted  with  constant  reference  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  weaker — generally  the 
manufacturing — pursuits.  The  doctrine  of  in- 
cidental protection  would  stop  short  of  this ; 
would  adopt  the  theory  of  "let  alone," 
so  far  as  the  original  purpose  of  legisla- 
tion is  concerned ;  but  would,  at  the  same 
time,  so  shape  the  tariff  that  a  needed  stimulus 
would  be  given  to  certain  industries.  The 
limited  protectionist  agrees  with  the  free-trader 
in  certain  assumptions.  The  former,  as  well 
as  the  latter,  assents  to  the  proposition  that 
the  original  condition  of  industry  is  found  in 
nature — in  the  environment  of  the  laborer. 
But  he  also  urges  that  the  necessity  for  a  varied 
industry  is  so  great,  so  important,  to  the  wel- 
fare and  independence  of  a  people,  as  to  justify 
the  deflection  of  human  energy  by  law  to  cer- 
tain pursuits,  which  could  not  be  profitably 
followed  but  for  the  fact  of  protection. 

This  principle  the  limited  protectionist  gives 
as  a  reason  for  tarifl  legislation,  which  he  ad-  ; 

vocates.     He  would  make  the  weaker  industry 
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live  and  thrive  by  the  side  of  the  stronger. 
He  would  modify  the  crude  rules  of  nature 
by  the  higher  rules  of  human  reason.  He 
would  not  only  adapt  man  to  his  environment, 
but  would  adapt  the  environment  to  him.  He 
would  keep  in  view  the  strength,  the  dignity, 
the  independence,  of  the  State,  and  would  be 
willing  to  incur  temporary  disadvantages  for 
the  sake  of  permanent  good.  In  the  course 
of  time,  when,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  pro- 
tective system,  the  industries  of  the  State  have 
become  sufficiently  varied,  and  sufficiently 
harmonized  with  original  conditions,  he  would 
allow  the  system  of  protective  duties  to  ex- 
pire, and  freedom  of  trade  to  supervene. 
But  until  that  time,  he  would  insist  that 
the  weaker,  but  not  less  essential,  industries  of 
a  people  should  be  encouraged  and  fostered 
by  law.  He  would  deny  the  justice  or 
economy  of  that  system  which,  in  a  new 
country,  boundless  in  natural  resources, 
but  poor  in  capital,  would  constrain  the  people 
to  bend  themselves  to  the  production  of  a  few 
great  Staples,  the  manufacture  of  which,  by 
foreign  nations,  would  make  them  rich,  and 
leave  the  original  producers  in  perpetual  vas- 
salage and  poverty. 

The  fourth  general  view  is  embodied  in  the 
theory  of  HIGH  PROTECTION.  In  this  the 
doctrine  is  boldly  advanced  that  the  bottom 
assumptions  of  free  trade  are  specious  and 
false.  The  influence  of  man  upon  his  envi- 
ronment is  so  great  as  to  make  it  virtually- 
whatever  the  law  of  right  reason  would  sug- 
gest. The  suggestion  of  right  reason  is  this: 
Every  nation  should  be  independent.  Its 
complete  sovereignty  and  equality  should  be 
secured  by  every  means  short  of  injustice.  In 
order  that  a  State  may  be  independent  and 
be  able  to  mark  out  for  itself  a  great  destiny, 
its  industries  must  afford  employment  for  all 
the  talents  and  faculties  of  man,  and  yield 
products  adapted  to  all  his  wants.  To  devote 
the  energies  of  a  people  to  those  industries 
only,  which  are  suggested  by  the  situation  and 
environment,  is  to  make  man  a  slave  to  nature 
instead  of  nature's  master.  It  may  be  sound 
reasoning  for  the  people  inhabiting  a  fertile 
valley  to  devote  themselves  principally  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits;  but  to  do  this  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  industries  is  merely  to  narrow 
the  energies  of  the  race,  make  dependent  the 
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laborer,  and  finally  exhaust  those  very  powers 
of  nature  which,  for  the  present,  seem  to  sug- 
gest one  pursuit  and  forbid  all  others. 

The  theory  of  high  protection  continues 
thus:  It  is  the  duty  of  society  to  bfiild  up 
many  industries  in  every  locality,  whatever 
may  be  the  environment.  If  nature  furnishes 
no  suggestion  of  blast-furnaces  and  iron-works, 
then  nature  must  be  constrained  by  means  of 
human  law.  The  production  of  manufactured 
values  should  be  so  encouraged  by  tariff  du- 
ties as  to  become  profitable  in  all  situations. 
Not  only  should  every  State,  but  every  com- 
munity and  every  man,  be  made  comparatively 
independent.  Every  community  should  be 
able  by  its  own  industry  to  supply  at  least  the 
larger  part  of  its  own  wants.  The  spindle 
should  be  made  to  turn;  the  forge  made  to 
glow ;  the  mill-wheel  made  to  turn ;  the  engine 
made  to  pant;  and  the  towering  furnace  to 
fling  up  into  the  darkness  of  midnight  its  vol- 
canic glare, — all  this  whether  nature  has  or  has 
not  prepared  the  antecedents  of  such  activity. 
And  this  can  not  be  accomplished,  or  at  least 
not  well  accomplished,  in  any  other  way  than 
by  the  legal  protection  of  those  industries 
which  do  not  flourish  under  the  action  of 
merely  natural  law.  It  is,  in  brief,  the  theory 
of  the  high  protectionist  that  every  com- 
munity of  men,  by  means  of  its  own  varied 
and  independent  activities,  fostered  and  en- 
couraged by  the  protective  system  of  indus- 
tries, should  become  in  the  body  politic  what 
the  ganglion  is  in  the  nerve  system  of  man, — 
an  independent,  local  power,  capable  of  orig- 
inating its  own  action  and  directing  its  own 
energies. 

There  is  still  a  fifth  position  occasionally 
assumed  by  publicists,  and  sometimes  acted  on 
by  nations.  This  is  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
PROHIBITORY  TARIFFS.  The  idea  here  is  that 
the  mutual  interdependence  of  nations  is,  on  the 
whole,  disadvantageous,  and  that  each  should 
be  rendered  wholly  independent  of  the  other. 
Some  of  the  oldest  peoples  of  the  world  have 
adopted  this  doctrine  and  policy.  The  Ori- 
ental nations,  as  a  rule,  have,  until  recent 
times,  followed  persistently  the  exclusive  the- 
ory in  their  national  affairs.  The  principle  is, 
that  if  in  any  State  or  Nation  certain  industrial 
conditions  and  powers  are  wanting,  then  those 
powers  and  conditions  should  be  produced  by 


means  of  law.  Internal  trade  is,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  the  principal  thing,  and  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  foreign  States  a  matter 
of  secondary,  or  even  dubious,  advantage. 
If  the  price  of  the  given  home  product  be  not 
sufficient  to  stimulate  its  production  in  such 
quantities  as  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  market,  then  that  price  should  be  raised  by 
means  of  legislation,  and  raised  again  and 
again,  until  the  foreign  trade  shall  cease,  and 
home  manufacture  be  supplied  in  its  place. 

True,  there  are  not  many  of  the  modern 
peoples  who  now  carry  the  doctrine  of  protec- 
tion to  this  extreme.  But  it  is  also  true  that, 
in  the  endeavor  to  prepare  protective  sched- 
ules under  the  system  of  limited  or  high  pro- 
tection, it  has  not  infrequently  happened  that 
the  tariff  is  fixed  at  such  a  scale  as  to  act  as  a 
prohibitory  duty,  and  turn  aside  entirely  the 
foreign  commerce  in  the  article  on  which  the 
tariff  is  laid. 

Such,  then,  are  the  fundamental  principles 
which  underlie  the  great  controversy,  and  fur- 
nish the  issues  of  political  divergence  in  the 
United  States.  The  question  is  as  old  as  the 
beginnings  of  civil  progress  in  the  New  World. 
No  sooner  was  the  present  governmental  sys- 
tem in  our  country  instituted,  than  the  contro- 
versy broke  out  in  the  halls  of  legislation. 
The  second  statute  ever  enacted  by  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  was  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "providing  a  revenue,  mid  affording 
protection  to  American  industry."  The  very  ne- 
cessities which  gave  rise  to  the  Constitution 
were  those  relating  to  commerce,  and  inter- 
woven with  the  tariff.  From  the  beginning 
the  question  would  not  down.  During  the 
fourth  and  fifth  decades  of  the  century,  the 
leading  political  agitations  were  produced  by 
the  revival  of  the  tariff  issue  in  our  system. 
During  the  ascendency  of  Henry  Clay,  his  so- 
called  "American  system"  became,  for  a  sea- 
son, the  bottom  principle  of  Whig  politics.  In 
the  ante-bellum  epoch  the  Whig  party  con- 
tinued to  favor  the  protective  system,  while  the 
Democratic  party  espoused  free  trade.  After 
the  war  the  question  slumbered  for  a  season. 
In  1880  a  paragraph  in  the  national  platform 
of  the  Democratic  party  was  inserted — not,  in- 
deed, with  the  intention  of  evoking  an  old 
controversy  from  oblivion — which,  by  declaring 
in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  unex- 
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pectedly  precipitated  the  whole  issue  anew, 
and  contributed  to,  perhaps  determined,  the 
defeat  of  the  Democratic  ticket.  Even  in 
those  States  where  Democracy  was  in  the  as- 
cendant the  growth  of  great  manufacturing 
establishments  had  brought  in  a  vast  army  of 
artisans,  who,  in  spite  of  all  party  affiliation, 
refused  to  support  a  platform  which,  according 
to  their  belief,  was  calculated  to  injure,  if  not 
destroy,  the  very  business  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 

Both  the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans, 
in  the  ensuing  quadrenniura  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  align  their  party  followers  on  this  ques- 
tion; but  neither  was  successful.  The  event 
showed  that  the  Democrats  were  by  no  means 
unanimous  for  free  trade,  and  that  the  Repub- 
licans were  equally  far  from  unanimity  in  their 
support  of  protection.  It  was  found  that  large 
numbers  of  Republican  leaders,  whose  finan- 
cial interests  lay  in  the  direction  of  commerce 
rather  than  in  manufactures,  espoused  the  free- 
trade  doctrine.  Never  was  party  discipline 
more  strained  on  any  subject  than  in  the  Presi- 
dential campaigns  from  1876  to  1888.  Es- 
pecially during  the  Administration  of  Arthur 
and  his  successor  did  the  tariff  question  gather 
head,  and  the  white  crests  of  conflicting  tides 
were  seen  along  the  whole  surface  of  political 
controversy.  Nor  may  the  publicist  and  his- 
torian of  the  passing  age  clearly  foresee  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  One  thing,  however, 
may  be  safely  predicted,  and  that  is,  that  the 
question  in  America  will  be  decided,  as  it  has 
already  been  decided  by  Great  Britain,  ac- 
cording to  sdf-interegt.  No  people  will,  in  the 
long  run,  act  against  what  it  conceives  to  be 
its  interest  for  the  sake  of  supporting  a  given 
theory.  When  some  party  in  power,  what- 
ever that  party  may  !><•,  shall  become  convinced 
that  the  intereft  of  the  United  States  requires 
the  abolition  of  all  protective  duties,  and  the 
substitution  therefor  of  a  system  of  tariff  for 
revenue  only,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the 
l.iiiwz.jttn;'  theory  of  political  economy  take 
the  place  of  that  which  has  thus  far  prevailed 
on  this  side  of  the  sea. 

Hardly  had  the  erime  of  Garfield's  murder 
been  perpetrated,  and  the  Presidency  trans- 
ferred to  Arthur,  before  the  issue  of  naming 
his  successor  was  raised  by  the  ever-busy  swarm 
of  American  politicians.  To  the  calm-minded 


observer  it  appears  a  thing  of  wonder  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  thus  far 
permitted  themselves  to  be  cajoled,  hood- 
winked, browbeaten,  converted  into  slaves,  by 
the  ignorant  hordes  of  interested  adventurers 
who  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of 
controlling  the  destiny  of  the  American  Re- 
public. It  can  hardly  be  wondered  that  under 
the  continuance  of  such  a  system  a  spirit  of 
political  pessimism  has  gained  ground  to  the 
very  verge  of  prevalence  in  the  United  States. 
Of  a  certainty,  the  party  newspaper  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  the  abettor  and  agent  of 
Kakistocracy  in  America.  And  until  the  reign 
of  that  evangel  of  evil  is  ended,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  must  continue  to  beat 
about  blindly,  moping  and  groaning  under  the 
despotism  of  the  bad. 

The  year  1882  had  hardly  furnished  a 
breathing  time  for  the  subsidence  of  passion 
until  the  great  army  of  the  interested  went 
forth  to  arouse  the  country  for  another  con- 
test. In  this  haste  might  be  seen  the  symp- 
toms of  fear,  for  it  could  not  be  doubted  that 
both  the  political  organizations  had  become 
alarmed  lest  through  the  failure  of  living 
issues  the  old  combinations  which  had  divided 
the  country  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  should 
go  to  pieces  and  leave  the  field  to  the  people. 
But  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  political  deeps,  and  the  masses 
were  still  made  to  believe  that  the  old  ques- 
tions were  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

As  the  quadrennium  came  to  a  close,  many 
prominent  men  were  named  in  connection 
with  the  Presidential  office.  Among  those 
most  warmly  advocated  by  the  Republicans 
were  James  G.  Elaine,  of  Maine;  George 
F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont;  President  Chester 
A.  Arthur;  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  of  Con- 
necticut; John  Sherman,  of  Ohio;  John  A. 
Logan  and  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois;  and 
General  William  T.  Sherman,  of  Missouri. 
Among  the  Democrats  the  leaders  most  fre- 
quently urged  for  the  nomination  in  1884 
were  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts; 
Samuel  J.  Tildeu  and  Grover  Cleveland,  of 
Nt-\v  York ;  Samuel  J.  Randall,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  of  Delaware; 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio  ;  John  G.  Carlisle, 
of  Kentucky;  Joseph  E.  McDonald  and 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana.  Early  in 
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1884,  Chicago  was  selected  as  the  place  of  both 
the  National  conventions.  The  Greenback- 
Labor  party  held  its  convention  at  Indian- 
apolis, in  the  month  of  April,  and  nominated 
General  Butler  for  the  Presidency,  and  A.  M. 
West,  of  Mississippi,  for  the  Vice-presidency. 
The  Republican  convention  met  on  the  3d  of 
May,  and,  after  a  spirited  session  of  three  days' 
duration,  nominated  James  G.  Elaine,  of 
Maine,  and  General  John  A.  Logan,  of 
Illinois,  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-presi- 
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dency, respectively.  The  Democratic  delegates 
assembled  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  on  the  llth 
completed  their  work  by  nominating  for  the 
Presidency,  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York, 
and  for  the  Vice-presidency,  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks,  of  Indiana.  The  nominations  on 
both  sides  were  received  with  considerable 
enthusiasm;  but  a  considerable  faction  in 
each  party  refused  to  support  the  National 
ticket. 

As  the  election  of  1884  drew  nigh,  every- 


thing seemed  to  depend  upon  the  electoral 
votes  of  New  York  and  Indiana ;  and  when 
the  preliminary  counting  showed  the  latter 
State  for  the  Democrats,  the  former  became 
the  single  battle-field  of  the  campaign.  The 
event  proved  favorable  to  the  Democrats, 
though  their  majority  in  the  popular  vote  of 
New  York  was  only  1,142.  This  small  pre- 
ponderance determined  the  result.  It  gave 
the  vote  of  the  Empire  State  to  Cleveland 
and  Hendricks,  assuring  to  them  219  ballots  in 
the  Electoral  College,  against 
182  votes  for  Blaine  and 
Logan. 

The  sequel  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  this  year 
was  less  happy  than  generally 
happens  under  like  circum- 
stances. For  six  successive 
Administrations  the  Republi- 
can party  had  been  in  power. 
The  quarter  of  a  century  cov- 
ered by  this  ascendency  had 
been  by  far  the  most  important 
since  the  Revolution.  The 
United  States  of  1884  had 
been  completely  transformed 
from  the  United  States  of 
1860.  The  great,  and,  on  th* 
whole,  salutary  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  social 
condition  and  civil  polity  of 
the  American  people  were,  as 
always  happens  in  such  cases, 
claimed  by  the  dominant  party 
as  the  result  of  its  manage- 
ment and  control  of  National 
affairs.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Republican  party  was  it- 
self the  remit  of  a  growth  and 
development  in  the  United 
States — merely  one  of  the  effects,  instead 
of  the  eaiue,  of  the  changed  order  of  things. 
But  the  leaders  of  that  party  were,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  honest  in  claiming  that 
the  tremendous  and  beneficial  changes  which 
had  passed,  like  the  shadows  of  great  clouds 
over  the  American  landscape,  were  attribu- 
table to  the  long  period  of  Republican  as- 
cendency. To  lose  power,  therefore,  was  polit- 
ical bitterness  itself.  For  the  Republican 
managers  and  office-holders  to  abdicate  their 
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offices,  and  go  forth  among  the  people  power- 
Jess,  seemed  to  them  the  end  of  National  great- 
ness. Mr.  Blaine  himself,  notwithstanding  his 
equanimity  and  self-possession,  felt  keenly  the 
humiliation  of  the  overthrow.  It  was  under 
his  banner  that  his  party  had  at  last  come  to 
defeat.  Soon  after  the  election  he  delivered  a 
speech  which,  far  from  being  pacific  in  its 
tone,  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  bitter  invective 
against  the  South.  The  Republican  newspa- 
pers, especially  in  the 
West,  took  up  the  hue 
and  cry,  and  filled  their 
columns  with  such  matter 
as  might  well  have  ap- 
peared in  the  first  year 
after  the  Civil  War.  By 
degrees,  however,  this 
feeling  subsided,  and  near 
the  close  of  Arthur's  Ad- 
ministration the  office- 
holders, as  a  class,  began 
to  trim  their  sails  with 
the  evident  hope  that  the 
breezes  of  Civil  Service 
Reform,  to  which  the 
President-elect  was 
pledged,  might  waft  them 
still  further  on  the  high 
seas  of  emolument. 

A    short   time   before 
the  retirement  of  Arthur 
from  the  Presidency,  the 
command  of  the  array  of 
the    United    States    was 
transferred  from  General 
William    T.    Sherman 
to     Lieutenant  -  General 
Philip  H.  Sheridan.    The 
former  distinguished  offi- 
cer, one  of  the  most  tal- 
ented and  eminent  soldiers  of  the  century,  hav- 
ing reached  the  age  at  which,  according  to  an  act 
of  Congress,  he  might  retire  from  active  serv- 
ice, availed  himself  of  the  provision,  and  laid 
down  his  command.     The  formal  papers  with 
which  he  oondttded   his  official   relation  with 
the  army  were  marked  with  the  same  fervor 
and  patriotism  which  had  characterized  all  of 
his  utterances  since  the  time  when  lie  gave  his 
services  to  the  country  in  the  dark  days  of  dis- 
union.     Nor  could  it  be  said   that  the  new 


General,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  Amer- 
ican array  was  now  intrusted,  was  less  a  patriot 
and  soldier  than  his  illustrious  predecessor. 

The  recurrence  of  the  birthday  of  Wash- 
ington, 1885,  was  noted  for  the  dedication  of 
the  great  monument  which  had  been  building 
for  so  many  years  at  the  Capital.  The  erec- 
tion of  such  a  structure  had  been  suggested  a» 
early  as  1799.  Nor  could  it  well  be  doubted 
that  the  American  people  would,  in  due  time, 


UFUTKNANT-GE.NKRAL   PHILIP   II.   SHERIDAN. 

rear  some  appropriate  memorial  to  the  Father 
of  his  Country.  The  work  was  not  under- 
taken, however,  until  1835.  In  that  year  an 
or£*nnization  was  effected  to  promote  the  en- 
terprise. But  for  a  long  time  after  the  begin- 
ning, the  work  of  building  lagged,  and  it  was 
not  until  Congress,  taunted  at  last  into  action 
by  the  animadversions  of  the  press  and  peo- 
ple, undertook  the  prosecution  of  the  enter- 
prise, that  it  was  brought  to  completion.  The 
cost  of  the  Washington  Monument  was  about 
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81,500,000.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Potomac,  in  the  southern  outskirts  of 
Washington  City.  The  structure  was  at  the 
time  of  its  erection  the  highest  in  the  world. 
The  shaft  proper,  without  reckoning  the  foun- 
dation, is  555  feet  in  height,  being  thirty  feet 
higher  than  the  Cathedral  at  Cologne,  and 
seventy-five  feet  higher  than  the  Pyramid  of 
Cheops  in  its  present  condition.  The  great 
obelisk  is  composed  of  more  than  eighteen 
thousand  blocks  of  stone.  They  are  mostly  of 
white  marble,  and  weigh  several  tons  each. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-one  memorial  stones, 
contributed  by  the  different  States  of  the 
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Union,  and  by  friendly   foreign   nations,   are 
set  at  various  places  in  the  structure. 

The  dedication  of  the  monument  occurred 
on  Saturday,  the  21st  of  February.  The 
ceremonies  were  of  the  most  imposing  char- 
acter. A  procession  of  more  than  six  thou- 
sand persons  marched  from  the  base  of 
the  monument,  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
to  the  Capitol,  while  salutes  were  fired 
from  the  batteries  of  the  navy-yard.  At  the 
Capitol  the  procession  was  reviewed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  con- 
cluding ceremonies  were  held  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  a  great  throng  of  dis- 
tinguished people  had  assembled— not  so 
much  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion  as  to  be 
honored  by  it.  The  principal  oration,  written 


by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Wiuthrop,  as  well  as  the 
less  formal  addresses  of  the  day,  wa.'s  well 
worth}'  of  the  event,  and  calculated  to  add — 
if  aught  could  add — to  the  fame  of  him  who 
was  "first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens." 

Grover  Cleveland,  twenty-second  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Caldwell, 
New  Jersey,  March  18,  1837.  Three  years 
afterwards  he  was  taken  by  his  father  and 
mother  to  Fayetteville,  near  Syracuse,  New 
York.  Here,  in  his  boyhood,  he  received 
such  limited  education  as  the  schools  of  the 
place  afforded.  For  a  while  in  his  youth  he 
was  clerk  in  a  village  store.  Afterward  the 
family  removed,  first  to  Clinton  and  then  to 
Holland  Patent.  At  the  latter  place  his  father 
died,  and  young  Cleveland,  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources, went  to  New  York  and  became  a 
teacher  in  an  asylum  for  the  blind.  After  a 
short  time,  however,  the  young  man,  finding 
such  pursuits  uncongenial  to  his  tastes,  went  to 
Buffalo  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  law.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859,  and,  four 
years  afterwards,  began  his  public  career  as 
Assistant  District  Attorney.  In  1869  he  was 
elected  Sheriff  of  Erie  County,  and  in  1881  was 
chosen  Mayor  of  Buffalo.  His  next  promotion 
by  his  fellow-citizens  was  to  the  governorship  of 
New  York,  to  which  position  he  was  elected,  in 
1882,  by  the  astonishing  majority  of  192,854 — 
the  majority  being  perhaps  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  American  elections.  It  was 
while  he  still  held  this  office  that,  in  July  of 
1884,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
party  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  by  the  public 
in  the  constitution  of  the  new  Cabinet.  On 
the  day  following  the  inauguration  the  nomi- 
nations were  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  were  as 
follows:  For  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  of  Delaware;  for  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Daniel  Manning,  of  New  York ;  for 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar, 
(if  Mississippi;  for  Secretary  of  War,  William 
C.  Endicott,  of  Massachusetts;  for  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  William  C.  Whitney,  of  New  York ; 
for  Postmaster-General,  William  F.  Vilas,  of 
Wisconsin ;  for  Attorney-General,  Augustus 
H.  Garland,  of  Arkansas.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  appointments  was  that  two  of  them  were 
from  New  York.  But  the  prejudice  which 
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might  arise  on  this  account  was  fully  counter- 
balanced 1))'  the  high  character  and  undoubted 
abilities  of  the  men  whom  the  President  had 
chosen  as  the  responsible  advisers  of  his  Admin- 
istration. 

The  most  serious  question  which  confronted 
the  new  President,  and  which  continued  to 
beset  his  course  through  the  whole  quadren- 
nium,  was  the  distribution  of  official  patronage. 
The  Democratic  party  had  come  into  power 
on  a  platform  distinctly  enunciating  the  doc- 
trine of  reform  in  the  civil  service.  From 
almost  the  beginning  of  the  Government  it 
had  been  the  custom  of  the  party  in  power  to 
distribute  to  its  own  partisans  all  the  appointive 
offices.  This  usage,  well  established  since  the 
days  of  Jackson,  had  been  the  origin  and 
cause  of  the  greater  part  of  the  abuses  which 
had  existed  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  Government.  Extreme  party  men  had 
claimed  always  that  "  to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils"  of  office.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
best  political  opinion  of  the  country  turned 
with  disgust  from  the  gross  practice  of  re- 
warding men  for  mere  party  services,  and  in 
the  evenly  balanced  Presidential  contest  of 
1880  and  1884  it  became  all  important  that 
both  the  dominant  parties  should  conciliate,  at 
least  by  professions  of  sympathy,  the  growing 
phalanx  of  civil  service  reformers.  They  it 
was  who  in  the  late  election,  believing  in  the 
sincerity  of  Cleveland,  had  thrown  their  influ- 
ence in  his  favor,  and  thereby  secured  his  ele- 
vation to  the  Presidency.  He  went  into  office 
pledged  to  carry  out  the  views  of  those  by 
whose  suffrages  he  had  been  raised  to  power. 
These  views,  moreover,  were  his  own ;  and  it 
thus  happened  that  the  new  Administration 
was  launched  with  "Civil-service  Reform"  in- 
scribed on  its  pennon. 

In  the  political  management  of  States  by 
party  ascendency,  it  ever  happens  that  the 
practical  application  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  party  has  come  into  power  is  attended 
with  extreme  difficulty.  In  the  first  place, 
the  so-called  principles  are  frequently  formu- 
lated simply  as  a  means  to  gather  votes  and 
reach  success.  After  the  election  has  been 
won  and  the  party  accedes  to  power,  there  is 
no  further  thought  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
alleged  "principles"  by  which  party  success 
has  been  achieved.  In  the  contest  of  1884 


many  of  the  Democratic  leaders  had  upheld 
the  banner  of  civil  service  merely  as  an  ex- 
pedient. To  such  elements  of  his  party  the 
President's  sincere  attempt  at  the  beginning 
of  his  Administration  to  enforce  the  principles 
of  the  party  platform  by  an  actual  reform  in 
the  system  of  appointments  was  little  less  than 
appalling.  To  them  the  declaration  in  favor 
of  a  better  order  of  things  relative  to  the  ap- 
pointive offices  of  the  Government  was  purely 
nominal.  They  accordingly  made  a  vush  to 
gather  the  spoils  of  the  victory  which  they 
claimed  to  have  won.  From  the  day  of  the 
inauguration  a  great  crowd  of  office-seekers 
thronged  the  Capital,  and  the  Chief  Magistrate 
was  besieged  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
those  whose  principal  claims  to  preferment 
were  that  they  had  served  the  party.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  new  Administration  it 
was  a  grave  question  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  able  to  stand  by  the  flag  of 
reform,  or  whether  he  would  be  driven  to  re- 
adopt  the  cast-off"  policy  of  satisfying  with 
official  appointments  the  hungry  horde  that 
surged  around  the  Presidential  mansion. 

It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
epoch  upon  which  we  here  enter  in  American 
history  that  the  memories  and  deeds  of  the 
Civil  War  seemed  to  arise  again  in  the  public 
mind  by  a  sort  of  uncaused  revival,  the  true 
origin  of  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  this  renewal 
of  interest  should  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  the  great  men  whose  genius  had  de- 
termined the  destinies  of  that  conflict  now  en- 
tered the  shadows  of  old  age,  and  became  talk- 
ative about  the  stirring  exploits  of  their 
youth  and  vigorous  manhood.  At  this  time 
began  to  appear  that  series  of  authoritative 
publications  concerning  the  War  for  the  Union, 
in  which  many  of  the  leading  participants  re- 
lated their  part  in  the  drama.  This  work,  so 
j  important  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
!  great  struggle  for  and  against  the  Union,  was 
begun  by  General  William  T.  Sherman,  who, 
in  1875,  published  his  Memoirg,  narrating  the 
story  of  that  part  of  the  war  in  which  he  had 
been  a  leader.  This  was  not  indeed  the  first 
of  the  publications  on  the  subject.  As  early 
as  1870,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  late  Vice- 
Presideut  of  the  Confederacy,  had  completed 
his  two  volumes  entitled  the  War  Between  the 
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States.  In  1884,  General  Grant  began  the 
publication  in  the  Century  Magazine  of  a  series 
of  war  articles  which  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion, and  which  led  to  the  preparation  and 
issuance  of  his  Memoirs  in  1885-6.  Similar 
contributions  by  many  other  eminent  com- 
manders of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies 
followed  in  succession,  until  a  large,  able,  and 
impartial  literature  was  left  on  record  for  the 
instruction  of  after  times. 

The  interest  in  the  above  publications  was 
greatly  heightened  by  the  death,  within  a 
limited  period,  of  a  large  number  of  the  great 
Union  Generals  who  had  led  their  armies  to 
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victory  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  It  was 
in  the  early  summer  of  the  year  1885  that  the 
attention  of  the  people  was  called  away  from 
public  affairs  by  the  announcement  that  the 
veteran  General,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  had  been 
stricken  with  a  fatnl  malady,  that  bis  days 
would  be  few  among  the  living.  The  hero  of 
Vicksburg  and  Appomattox  sank  under  the 
ravages  of  a  malignant  cancer  which  had 
fixed  itself  in  his  throat,  and  on  the  23d  of 
July  he  died  quietly  at  a  summer  cottage  on 
Mount  McGregor,  New  York.  For  some 
months  the  silent  hero,  who  had  commanded 
the  combined  armies  of  the  United  States,  had 
been  engaged  in  the  pathetic  work  of  bring- 


ing to  completion  his  two  volumes  of  Memoirs, 
from  the  sale  of  which — such  is  the  gratitude 
of  Republics — the  resources  of  his  family  must 
be  chiefly  drawn.  It  was  a  race,  with  death 
for  the  goal.  Scarcely  had  the  enfeebled  Gen- 
eral laid  down  his  pencil  until  the  enemy 
knocked  at  the  door.  The  last  days  of  Grant 
were  hallowed  bv  the  sympathies  of  the 
Nation  which  he  had  so  gloriously  defended. 
The  news  of  his  death  passed  over  the  land 
like  the  shadow  of  a  great  cloud.  Almost 
every  city  and  humlet  showed,  in  some  ap- 
propriate way,  its  emblems  of  grief.  The 
funeral  ceremonies  equaled,  if  they  did  not 
surpass,  any  which  have  ever  been  wit- 
nessed. The  procession  in  New  York  City 
was  perhaps  the  most  solemn  and  imposing 
pageant  ever  exhibited  in  honor  of  the  dead,  at 
least  since  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. On  August  8,  1885,  the  body  of 
General  Grant  was  laid  to  rest  in  Riverside 
Park,  overlooking  the  Hudson.  There,  on  a 
summit  from  which  may  be  seen  the  great 
river  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Nation,  is  the 
tomb  of  him  whose  courage  and  magnanimity 
in  war  will  forever  give  him  rank  with  the  few 
master  spirits  who,  by  their  heroic  deeds,  have 
honored  the  human  race,  and  by  their  genius 
have  changed  the  course  of  history. 

Within  less  than  three  months  from  the 
funeral  of  Grant  another  distinguished  Union 
commander  fell.  On  the  29th  of  October 
General  George  B.  McClellan,  organizer  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  at  one  time  General- 
in-Chief,  subsequently  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  and  at  a  later  period  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  died  at  his  home  at  St. 
Cloud,  in  that  State.  The  conspicuous  part 
which  he  had  borne  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  war,  his  eminent  abilities  as  a  soldier 
and  civilian,  and  his  unblemished  character 
as  a  man  and  citizen,  combined  to  heighten 
the  estimate  of  his  life  and  services,  and  to 
evoke  the  sincerest  expressions  of  national 
sorrow  on  the  occasion  of  his  death.1 

After  another  brief  interval,  a  third  great 
military  leader  fell  in  the  per«on  of  General 


1  The  posthumous  publication  of  McClellan's 
Own  Story,  under  the  auspices  of  his  bereaved 
wife,  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  greatly  regretted.  As 
a  contribution  to  the  military — even  the  civil — 
history  of  the  time,  the  work  is  valuable;  but  to 
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\Yinlield  S.  Hancock.  This  brave  and  gen- 
erous commander  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  Senior  Major-General  of  the  American 
army.  Always  a  favorite  with  the  people  and 
the  soldiers,  he  had,  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
occupied  a  conspicuous  place  before  the  public. 
In  1880  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  and,  though  defeated  by  Gen- 
eral Garfield,  the  defeat  was  without  dishonor. 
His  death,  which  occurred  at  his  home  on 
Governor's  Island,  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1886,  was  universally  deplored,  and  the  peo- 
ple omitted  no  mark  of  respect  for  the  memory 
of  him  who,  in  the  great  struggle  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  had  won  and  borne 
the  title  of  "Hero  of  Gettysburg."  Thus 
have  passed  away  the  gallant  Generals  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  George  B.  McClellan, 
Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  Joseph  Hooker,  George 
G.  Meade,  and  Winfield  S.  Hancock  have,  one 
by  one,  joined 

"The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take1 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  Death." 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1886,  stifl  an- 
other among  the  greatest  of  the  commanders  of 
the  Civil  War  ended  his  earthly  career.  Late 
in  December,  General  John  A.  Logan,  United 
States  Senator  from  Illinois,  fell  sick  at  his 
home,  called  Calumet  Place,  in  Washington 
City.  His  disease  was  rheumatism,  to  which 
he  had  been  subject  at  intervals  since  his  ex- 
posure and  hardships  in  the  early  Western 
campaigns.  After  a  few  days'  illness  he  be- 
came suddenly  worse,  sank  into  a  comatose 
condition,  and,  on  the  26th  of  the  month, 
breathed  his  last.  His  military  and  civil  career 
had  been  distinguished  in  the  highest  degree. 
At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1861  few  men 
did  more  than  Logan  to  strengthen  and  unify 
the  Union  sentiment  in  the  wavering  Border 
States.  His  voice  was  a  clarion,  heard  shrill 
and  far  above  the  confusion  and  uproar  of"  the 
times.  Resigning  his  seat  in  Congress,  he  had 
joined  the  first  advance  of  the  Union  army, 
and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  With- 
out previous  military  training,  he  rose  rapidly 


to  distinction,  and  became  the  Volunteer  Gen- 
eral par  excellence  of  the  war.  After  the  close 
of  the  conflict  he  returned  to  political  life,  and 
was  chosen  to  the  United  States  Senate.  ID 
1884  he  was  nominated  for  the  Vice-presi- 
dency on  the  Republican  ticket  with  James  G. 
Elaine.  That  ticket  being  defeated,  he  re- 
sumed his  duties  in  the  Senate,  and  remained 
at  his  post  until  his  death.  The  ceremonies  of 
the  funeral  and  the  general  voice  of  the  Amer- 
ican press  indicated  in  an  unmistakable  man- 
ner the  enduring  place  which  he  had  merited 
and  won  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 

In   the   meantime,  a  distinguished  civilian 
had  fallen  from  high  office.     On  November  25» 


JOHN    A.    I.OGAN. 


McClellan's  memory  the  book  is  damaging.  In  a 
few  matters  the  civilians  in  authority  over  McClel- 
lan— but  not  Lincoln— are  put  on  the  defensive; 
but,  taken  altogether,  the  apology,  the  eulogy, 
works  by  contraries  anil  mars  the  General's  fame. 


1885,  Vice-President  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
after  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  trifling  illness 
of  a  single  day,  died  suddenly  at  his  home,  in 
Indianapolis.  The  fatal  message  came  in  the 
form  of  paralysis.  Not  a  moment's  warning 
was  given  of  the  approach  of  that  pale  courier 
who  knocks  impartially  at  the  door  of  the 
peasant  and  the  portal  of  the  great.  The  life 
of  Hendricks  had  been  one  of  singular  purity, 
and  the  amenities  of  his  character  had  been 
conspicuous  in  the  stormy  arena  of  American 
politics.  The  high  qualities  of  the  man,  com- 
bined witli  his  distinction  as  Governor,  Sena- 
tor, and  Vice-President,  drew  from  the  people 
many  evidences  of  public  and  private  respect 
for  his  memory.  The  body  of  the  dead  states- 
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man  was  buried  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  near 
Indianapolis,  the  funeral  pageant  surpassing  in 
grandeur  and  solemnity  any  other  display  of 


THOMAS  A.  HESDRICKS. 


the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  the  Western  States, 
except  the  funeral  of  Lincoln. 

The  death  of  the  Vice-Presideut  was  soon 
followed  by  that  of  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New 
York.  On  the  12th  of  February,  1886,  this 
distinguished  citizen,  who  had  been  Governor 
of  the  Empire  State,  and  in  1868  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  against  General 
Grant,  died  at  his  home  in  Utica.  He  had 
reached  the  age  of  seventy-six,  and,  though 
for  many  years  living  in  retirement,  had  never 
ceased  to  hold  a  large  share  of  the  attention 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  Still  more  distinguished 
in  reputation  and  eminent  in  ability  was  Sam- 
uel J.  Tilden,  also  of  the  Empire  State,  who 
died  at  his  home,  called  Greystone,  at  Yonkers, 
near  New  York  City,  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1886.  Mr.  Tilden  had  lived  to  make  a  marked, 
perhaps  an  ineffaceable,  impression  on  the 
political  thought  of  the  epoch.  He  had  ac- 
quired within  the  lines  of  his  own  party  an 
influence  and  ascendency  far  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  statesman  of  his  time.  His  in- 
tellectual force  could  not  be  doubted,  nor  could 


it  be  claimed  that  he  failed  to  apply  his  facul- 
ties assiduously  to  the  greatest  political  ques- 
tions of  the  age. 

Mr.  Tilden  was  born  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1814,  and  was  thus  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
had  been  a  prominent  figure  in  his  native 
State  for  fully  forty  years,  and  had  held  many 
places  of  public  trust  and  honor.  In  1870-71 
he  was  among  the  foremost  in  unearthing  the 
astounding  frauds  and  robberies  which  had 
been  perpetrated  on  the  city  treasury  of  New 
York,  and  in  the  following  year  was  sent  to 
the  General  Assembly,  where  his  services  were 
invaluable.  In  1874  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  New  York  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
fifty  thousand  votes.  In  the  executive  office 
lie  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  thorough- 
going men  who  ever  occupied  the  guberna- 
torial chair  of  the  State.  In  1876  he  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency,  and  in  the  elec- 
tion of  that  year  received  a  large  majority  of 
the  popular  vote,  only  failing  of  a  majority  in 
the  Electoral  College  because  of  the  tactics  of 
the  leaders  of  the  party  in  power.  Neither 
he  nor  General  Hayes  was  clearly  elected,  the 
Democrats  having  carried  two  or  three  States 
with  the  shot-gun,  and  the  Republicans,  by 
the  aid  of  the  Electoral  Commission,  having 
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counted  in  the  electoral  votes  of  a  State  or 
two  which  they  did  not  carry  at  all.  After 
the  contest,  Mr.  Tilden  retired  to  private  life, 
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but  continued   to   guide   the  counsels  of  his  j 
party,  and  to  influence  public  opinion,  up  to  j 
the  date  of  his  death.     Perhaps  one   of  his 
ablest — as  it  was  his  last — public  paper  was  a 
general  letter  on   the  subject  of  "The  Coast 
and  Harbor  Defenses  of  the  United  States,"  a 
publication  which  led  to  the  legislation  of  the 
Forty-ninth  Congress  on  that  important  sub- 
ject.    Thus,  within    the    space  of  less    than 
eleven  months,  four  of  those  eminent  American 
leaders,  who  had  been  candidates  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  > 
States,  and  the  distinguished   Vice-President,   | 
recently  chosen  by  that  party  to  the  second   j 
place  of  honor  in  the  Government,  had  fallen 
from  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  the  living. 

To  this  list  of  the  American  great,  whose 
activities  have  recently  ended  in  death,  must 
here  be  added  the  illustrious  name  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  To  him,  with  little  reserva- 
tion, we  may  assign  the  first  place  among  our 
orators  and  philanthropists.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  his  equal  in  most  of  the  sublime  qualities 
of  energy  and  manhood  will  soon  be  seen 
again  on  the  stage  of  life.  His  personality 
was  so  large,  so  unique  and  striking,  as  to  con- 
stitute the  man  in  some  sense  aid  generis. 
His  kind  is  rare  in  the  world,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  aided  in  his  development  have 
passed  away.  That  fact  in  American  his- 
tory— the  institution  of  slavery — which  brought 
out  and  displayed  the  higher  moods  of  his 
anger  and  stormy  eloquence,  can  not  again 
arouse  the  indignation  of  genius.  The  knight 
and  his  dangerous  foil  sleep  together  in 
the  dust. 

Mr.  Beecher  had  the  happy  fortune  to  re- 
tain his  faculties  unimpaired  to  the  very  close 
of  his  career.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of 
March,  1887,  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  sur- 
rounded by  his  family,  without  premonition  or 
portent,  the  message  came  by  apoplexy.  An 
artery  broke  in  that  magnificent  heavy  brain 
that  had  been  for  more  than  forty  years 
one  of  the  greatest  batteries  of  thought  and 
action  in  the  world ;  and  the  aged  orator, 
nearing  the  close  of  his  seventy-fourth  year, 
sank  into  that  deep  sleep  from  which  no  jxnver 
on  earth  could  wake  him.  He  lived  until  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  and  quietly  entered  the 
shadows.  The  sentiments  awakened  by  his 
death,  the  circumstances  of  his  sepulture,  and 


the  common  eulogium  of  mankind,  proved 
beyond  doubt  the  supreme  place  which  he  had 
occupied  in  the  admiring  esteem,  not  only  of 
his  countrymen,  but  of  all  the  great  peoples 
of  the  world. 

To  this  brief  mortuary  record,  for  the  ninth 
decade  of  the  century,  must  also  be  added 
some  reference  to  the  death  of  Morrison 
Remich  Waite,  Chief-Justice  of  the  United 
States.  His  decease  came  at  his  home  in 
Washington  City,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1888. 
The  event  suggests  and  justifies  the  addition 
of  a  few  paragraphs  relative  to  the  history 
and  personnel  of  the  great  tribunal  over  which 
Judge  Waite  presided  during  the  last  fourteen 
years  of  his  life. 


HENRY    WARD   BEECHER. 


In  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  intended  that  the  three 
General  Departments  of  the  Government 
should  be  of  correlative  rank  and  influence. 
The  sequel,  however,  as  developed  in  the 
actual  working  of  our  National  system,  has 
shown  that  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
departments  predominate,  naturally — perhaps 
inevitably — over  the  judicial  branch,  and  that, 
in  the  popular  estimate  at  least,  the  Supreme 
Court  is  of  small  importance  as  compared  with 
the  Presidency  and  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. This  disesteem  of  the  judiciary  is  not 
verified  by  a  broader  and  more  philosophical 
view  of  the  subject.  The  importance,  es- 
pecially of  the  conservative  opinion  of  our 
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great  National  Court,  in  determining,  at  least 
negatively,  the  final  validity  of  all  legislation 
and  all  subordinate  judicial  decisions,  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Supreme  Bench,  considered  as  the 
only  immovable  breakwater  against  the  un- 
scrupulous and  rampant  spirit  of  party.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  offices  of  our  Chief-Justice 
and  of  the  associate  Justices  are  appointive, 
and  are  thus  removed,  in  great  measure,  from 
the  perfidy  of  the  convention  and  the  passion 
of  a  partisan  election.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  glance  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  vicis- 
situdes through  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
passed  since  its  organization  in  1789.  The 
Court  was  then  instituted  by  the  appointment 
of  John  Jay  as  Chief-Justice,  who  held  the 
office  until  1796,  when  he  gave  place  to 
Oliver  Ellsworth.  The  latter  remained  in 
office  until,  in  1800,  the  infirmities  of  age  com- 
pelled his  resignation.  Then  came  the  long 
and  honorable  ascendency  of  Chief-Justice 
John  Marshall,  who  presided  over  the  Court 
from  his  appointment  in  1801  to  his  death  in 
1835.  This  was  the  Golden  Age  of  the 
American  Supreme  Court.  From  1835  to 
1837  there  was  an  interregnum  in  the  Chief- 
Justiceship,  occasioned  by  the  disagreement  of 
President  Jackson  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  But  in  the  latter  year  the 
President  secured  the  confirmation  of  Judge 
Roger  B.  Tauey  as  Chief-Justice,  who  entered 
upon  his  long  term  of  twenty-seven  years.  If 
was  his  celebrated  decision  in  case  of  the 
negro  Dred  Scott,  relative  to  the  status  of  the 
slave-race  in  America,  that  applied  the  torch 
to  that  immense  heap  of  combustibles  whose 
explosion  was  the  Civil  War. 

After  the  death  of  Chief-Justice  Taney,  in 
1864,  President  Lincoln  appointed,  as  his  suc- 
cessor, Salmon  P.  Chase,  recently  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  author  of  most  of  the  finan- 
cial measures  and  expedients  by  which  the 
National  credit  had  been  buoyed  up  and  pre- 
served during  the  Rebellion.  His  official  term 
extended  to  his  death,  in  1873,  and  covered  the 
period  when  the  important  issues  arising  from 
the  Civil  War  were  under  adjudication.  To 
Chief-Justice  Chase  fell  also,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  the  duty  of  presiding  at  the  impeach- 
ment of  President  Andrew  Johnson.  In  1874 
the  appointment  of  Morrison  R.  Waite  ns 


Chief-Justice  was  made  by  President  Grant, 
and  the  death  of  this  able  jurist  devolved  on 
President  Cleveland  the  duty  of  naming  his 
successor. 

Chief-Justice  Waite  was  born  at  Lyme, 
Connecticut,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1816. 
From  the  public  school  he  was  transferred  to 
Yale  College,  and  was  graduated  from  that  in- 
stitution in  1837.  He  then  became  a  student  of 
law,  and,  after  completing  his  course,  removed 
to  Ohio,  where  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Maumee  City.  After  serving 
one  term,  in  1849-50,  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
State,  he  removed  to  Toledo,  which  became 
henceforth  his  home,  until  his  duties  as  Chief- 
Justice  called  him  to  Washington  City.  He  had 
been  frequently  solicited  to  become  a  candidate 
for  office,  but  had  adhered  to  his  profession  until 
1871-72,  when  he  accepted  from  President 
Grant  the  appointment  as  member  of  the  cele- 
brated Board  of  Arbitration,  to  sit  at  Geneva, 
in  the  adjudication  of  the  Alabama  Claims. 
Here  he  was  associated  with  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Caleb  Gushing,  and  William  M. 
Evarts;  and,  though  he  was  less  known  to  the 
public  than  they,  he,  nevertheless,  bore  him- 
self with  honor  among  his  colleagues.  Shortly 
after  his  return  the  death  of  Chief-Justice 
Chase  opened  the  way  for  Mr.  Waite's  ap- 
pointment to  the  highest  and  most  important 
judicial  seat  in  America;  and  to  this  august 
position  he  brought  a  character,  talents,  and 
attainments  equal  to  the  responsibilities  of  his 
office. 

During  his  occupancy  of  the  Supreme 
Bench,  Chief-Justice  Waite  steadily  rose  in  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Nation.  He  was 
not,  perhaps,  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of 
genius  or  of  the  very  highest  rank  as  a  jurist; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  office  of  Chief-Justice 
was  rarely,  if  ever,  more  worthily  borne  than 
by  its  latest  occupant.  He  was  a  man  of 
equable  and  judicial  temper,  little  disposed,  if 
disposed  at  all,  to  look  beyond  the  Supreme 
Bench  to  a  possibly  higher  seat.  His  death 
was  from  pneumonia,  and  was  so  sudden  as  to 
be  announced  to  the  country  by  the  same  de- 
spatches which  gave  first  information  of  his 
serious^  sickness.  He  died  peacefully,  at  his 
home.  His  funeral  was  held  first  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  after- 
ward from  his  old  residence  in  Toledo,  at 
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•which  city  his  remains  were  finally  committed 
to  the  tomb. 

The  death  of  Chief-Justice  Waite  made 
way  for  the  return  to  the  supreme  judicial 
office  in  the  United  States  of  some  member  of 
the  political  party  which  had  long  been  out 
of  power.  Since  the  epoch  of  the  Civil  War 
the  court  had  been  filled  almost  exclusively 
with  judges  who,  by  political  affiliation,  be- 
longed to  the  Republican  party.  The  first  dis- 
tinctly Democratic  appointment  which  was 
made  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  was  the 
recent  one  of  Judge  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar, 
who,  by  the  nomination  of  President  Cleve- 
land, was  transferred  from  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Supreme  Beuch.  It  thus 
happened,  in  the  vicissitude  of  things,  that  the 
two  political  theories  which  were  opposed  to 
each  other  in  the  War  for  the  Union,  and  are 
still  opposed  by  party  name,  became  confluent 
in  the  high  court  of  the  Nation.  This  circum- 
stance was  to  some  a  source  of  alarm  and 
prejudice ;  but  the  fear  was  not  well  founded. 
Partisan  dispositions  are  less  potent  aud  dan- 
gerous— if,  indeed,  they  assert  themselves  at 
all — on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  far  in  its  history  the  court  has, 
as  a  rule,  been  as  pure  in  its  administration 
and  methods  as  it  has  been  great  in  reputation. 
The  muddy  waters  of  party  conflict  have  only 
occasionally  reached  as  high  as  the  chambers 
of  our  honored  tribunal;  and  the  fear  that  it 
may  be  otherwise  hereafter  may  hopefully  be 
put  aside  as  a  groundless  and  spectral  chimera 
of  the  hour.  Ou  May  1,  1888,  the  President 
appointed  Judge  Melville  W.  Fuller,  of  Chi- 
cago, to  the  vacant  Chief-justiceship. 

The  impression  produced  by  the  death  of 
Chief-Justice  Waite  had  scarcely  passed  when 
the  decease  of  another  citizen,  most  noted  for 
high  character  and  great  talents,  called  the 
public  attention  to  the  rapid  disappearance  of. 
the  Nation's  most  distinguished  representatives. 
On  the  18th  of  April,  at  the  Hoffman  House, 
New  York  City,  Honorable  Roscoe  Conkling, 
Ex-Senator  of  the  United  States,  died  after  a 
brief  and  painful  illness.  A  local  inflamma- 
tion, resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  pus-sack 
under  the  mastoid  bone  of  the  skull,  led  to  the 
cutting  of  the  skull  in  hope  of  saving  Mr. 
Conkling's  life ;  but  he  succumbed  to  the  fatal 
malady  and  the  shock  of  the  operation. 


Roscoe  Conkliug  was  born  in  Albany,  New 
York,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1829.  After  the 
completion  of  an  academic  course  of  study,  he 
went  as  a  student  of  law  to  Utica,  in  1846. 
Ou  reaching  his  majority  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  was  soon  afterward  appointed  to 
the  office  of  County  Attorney.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career  his  great  talents  and 
remarkable  force  of  character  were  manifest. 
He  made  a  profound  impression,  first  upon 
the  local,  and  then  upon  the  general,  society 
of  New  York.  In  1858  he  was  mayor  of 
Utica,  and  in  the  same  year  was  sent  to  the 
National  House  of  Representatives.  He  had 
already  become  an  able  politician,  and  was 
soon  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
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party  in  his  native  State.  His  rise  was  rapid, 
and  his  influence  became  marked  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Government.  He  served  for  six 
years  in  the  Lower  House,  and  in  1866  was 
elected  to  the  Senate.  In  that  body  he  aspired 
to  leadership,  and  gradually  attained  it,  though 
not  without  many  struggles  and  contests  with 
the  great  men  of  the  epoch.  He  was  twice 
reelected  Senator— in  1872,  and  1878;  but  in 
his  third  term,  namely,  in  1881,  he  found 
himself  iu  such  relations  with  the  Garfield 
Administration  as  induced  him  to  resign  his 
seat.  This  step  \vns  regarded  by  many  as  the 
mistake  of  his  political  life.  At  any  rate,  he 
failed  of  a  reelection,  the  Administration  party 
getting  control  of  the  Legislature  of  New 
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York,  and  sending  another  in  his  place.  After 
that  date,  Mr.  Conkling  retired  to  private  life, 
and  took  up  with  the  greatest  success  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  New  York  City. 

Koscoe  Conkling  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
courage  and  stanchest  convictions.  He  never 
shone  to  greater  advantage  than  when  leading 
the  forces  of  General  Grant  in  the  Chicago 
Convention  of  1880.  He  was  a  born  political 
general.  His  will,  and  persistency,  and  pride, 
gave  him  a  power  which,  if  it  had  been  tem- 
pered with  greater  urbanity,  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  crown  his  life  with  the  highest  honors 
of  the  Nation.  His  talents  rose  to  the  region 
of  genius,  and  his  presence  was  magnificent — 
an  inspiration  to  his  friends,  a  terror  to  his 
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enemies.  As  a  summary  of  the  results  of  his 
career,  it  may  be  said  that,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  none  except  his  eminent  rival,  Mr. 
Blaiue,  might  justly  contest  with  him  the 
proud  rank  of  most  distinguished  private  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  spring  of  1886  had  oc- 
curred one  of  the  most  serious  labor  agitations 
which  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  the  United 
States.  It  were  difficult  to  present  an  adequate 
statement  of  the  causes,  general  and  special, 
which  produced  these  alarming  troubles.  Not 
until  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  did  there 
appear  the  first  symptoms  of  a  renewal,  in  the 
New  World,  of  the  struggle  which  lias  been 
going  on  fer  so  long  a  time  in  Europe  between 


the  laboring  classes  and  the  capitalists.  It  had 
been  hoped  that  such  a  conflict  would  never 
be  renewed  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Such  a  hope,  however,  was  doomed  to 
disappointment.  The  first  well-marked  symp- 
toms of  the  appearance  of  serious  labor  strikes 
and  insurrections  occurred  as  early  as  1867. 
The  origin  of  these  difficulties  was  in  the  coal- 
aud  iron-producing  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
and  in  some  of  the  great  manufactories  of  New 
England.  For  a  while  the  disturbances  pro- 
duced but  little  alarm.  It  was  not  until  the 
great  railroad  strike  of  1877  that  a  general  ap- 
prehension was  excited  with  respect  to  the  un- 
friendly relations  of  labor  and  capital.  In  the 
following  year  much  uneasiness  existed ;  but 
the  better  times,  extending  from  1879  to  1882, 
with  the  consequent  favorable  rate  of  wages, 
tended  to  remove,  or  at  least  to  postpone,  the 
renewal  of  trouble. 

A  series  of  bad  crops  ensued,  and  the  aver- 
age ability  of  the  people  to  purchase  was  cor- 
respondingly diminished.  The  speculative 
mania,  however,  did  not  cease,  and  the  large 
amounts  of  capital  withdrawn  from  legitimate 
production  and  lost  in  visionary  enterprises,  still 
further  reduced  the  means  of  employing  labor. 
Stagnation  ensued  in  business;  stocks  declined 
in  value,  manufactories  were  closed,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  employment  was  greatly 
enhanced. 

While  these  causes — half-natural,  half-arti- 
ficial— were  at  work,  others,  wholly  fictitious, 
but  powerful  in  their  evil  results,  began  to 
operate  in  the  creation  of  strife  and  animosity. 
Monopolies  grew  and  flourished  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  United  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  labor  discovered  the  salutary 
but  dangerous  power  of  combination.  A  rage 
for  organizing  took  possession  of  the  minds  of 
the  laboring  men  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
arrogant  front  of  monopoly  was  opposed  the 
insurrectionary  front  of  the  working  classes. 

More  serious  still  than  the  causes  here  re- 
ferred to  was  the  introduction  into  the  United 
States  of  a  large  mass  of  ignorant  foreign 
labor.  The  worst  elements  of  several  Eu- 
ropean States  contributed  freely  to  the  manu- 
factories and  workshops  of  America,  and  a 
class  of  ideas  utterly  un-American  became  dom- 
inant in  many  of  the  leading  establishments  of 
the  country.  Communistic  theories  of  societv 
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and  anarchic  views  of  government  began  to 
clash  with  the  more  sober  republican  opinions 
ami  practices  of  the  people.  To  all  this  must 
be  added  the  evils  and  abuses  which  seem  to  be 
incident  to  the  wage  system  of  labor,  and  are, 
perhaps,  inseparable  therefrom.  The  result 
has  been  a  growing  jealousy  of  the  two  great 
parties  to  production,  the  laborer  and  the  cap- 
italist. 

The  opening  of  trade  for  the  season  of  1886 
witnessed  a  series  of  strikes  and  labor  im- 
broglios in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Such 
troubles  were,  however,  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  the  cities  and  towns  where  labor  was 
aggregated.  The  first  serious  trouble  occurred 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Gould  System  of 
railways,  reaching  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
South-west.  A  single  workman,  belonging  to 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  employed  on  a 
branch  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  at 
that  time  under  a  receivership,  and  therefore 
beyond  the  control  of  Jay  Gould  and  his  sub- 
ordinates, was  discharged  from  his  place.  This 
action  was  resented  by  the  Knights,  and  the 
laborers  on  a  great  part  of  the  Gould  system 
were  ordered  to  strike.  The  movement  was, 
for  a  season,  successful,  and  the  transportation 
of  freights  from  St.  Louis  to  the  South-west 
ceased.  Gradually,  however,  other  workmen 
were  substituted  for  the  striking  Knights ;  the 
movement  of  freights  was  resumed,  and  the 
strike  ended  in  comparative  failure  ;  but  this 
end  was  not  reached  until  a  severe  riot  in  East 
St.  Louis  had  occasioned  the  sacrifice  of  several 
innocent  lives. 

Far  more  alarming  was  the  outbreak  in 
Chicago.  In  that  city  the  Socialistic  and 
Anarchic  elements  were  sufficiently  powerful 
to  present  a  bold  front  to  the  authorities. 
Processions  bearing  red  flags,  and  banners 
with  communistic  devices  and  mottoes,  fre- 
quently paraded  the  streets,  and  were  ad- 
dressed by  demagogues  who  avowed  themselves 
the  open  enemies  of  society  and  the  existing 
order.  On  the  4th  of  May  a  vast  crowd  of 
this  reckless  material  collected  in  a  place 
called  the  Haymarket,  and  were  about  to  be- 
gin the  usual  inflammatory  proceedings,  when 
a  band  of  policemen,  mostly  officers,  drew 
near,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  controlling 
or  dispersing  the  meeting.  A  terrible  scene 
ensued  Dynamite  bombs  were  thrown  from 


the  crowd  and  exploded  among  the  officers, 
several  of  whom  were  blown  to  pieces  and 
others  shockingly  mangled.  The  mob  was,  in 
turn,  attacked  by  the  police,  and  many  of  the 
insurgents  were  shot  down.  Order  was  pres- 
ently restored  in  the  city;  several  of  the  lead- 
ing Anarchists  were  arrested,  brought  to  trial, 
condemned,  and  executed  on  the  charge  of 
inciting  to  murder.  Many  precautionary  meas- 
ures were  also  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  tragedies  as  had  been  witnessed  in  the 
Haymarket  Square.  On  the  following  day  a 
similar,  though  less  dangerous,  outbreak  oc- 
curred in  Milwaukee;  but  in  this  city  the  in- 
surrectionary movement  was  suppressed  with- 
out serious  loss  of  life.  The  attention  of  the 
American  people — let  us  hope  to  some  good 
end — was  called,  as  never  before,  to  the  dan- 
gerous relations  existing  between  the  upper  and 
nether  sides  of  our  municipal  populations. 

The  summer  of  1886  was  memorable  in 
American  annals,  on  account  of  that  great 
natural  phenomenon  known  as  the  Charleston 
Earthquake.  On  the  night  of  the  31st  of 
August,  at  ten  minutes  before  ten  o'clock,  it 
was  discovered  at  Washington  City,  and  at 
several  other  points  where  weather  and  signal- 
stations  were  established,  that  communications 
with  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  were  suddenly 
cut  off.  The  discovery  was  made  by  inquiries 
relative  to  the  origin  of  a  shock  which  had 
that  moment  been  felt,  with  varying  degrees 
of  violence,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  In  a  few  minutes  it  was  found  that 
no  telegraphic  communication  from  any  side 
could  be  had  with  Charleston ;  and  it  was  at 
once  perceived  that  that  city  had  suffered  from 
the  convulsion.  Measures  were  hastily  devised 
for  further  investigation,  and  the  result  showed 
that  the  worst  apprehensions  were  verified. 
Without  a  moment's  warning  the  city  had  been 
rocked  and  rent  to  its  very  foundations. 
Hardly  a  building  in  the  limits  of  Charleston, 
or  in  the  country  surrounding,  had  escaped 
serious  injury,  and  perhaps  one-half  of  all 
were  in  a  state  of  semi-wreck  or  total  ruin. 
With  the  exception  of  the  great  earthquake 
of  New  Madrid,  in  1811,  no  other  such  scene 
of  devastation  and  terror  had  ever  before  been 
witnessed  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States. 
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Many  scientists  of  national  reputation  hur- 
ried to  the  scene,  and  made  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  phenomenon,  with  a  view  of  contributing 
something  to  the  exact  knowledge  of  mankind 
respecting  the  causes  and  character  of  earth- 
quakes. A  few  facts  and  principles  were  de- 
termined with  tolerable  accuracy.  One  was, 
that  the  point  of  origin,  called  the  epicenter, 
of  the  great  convulsion  had  been  at  a  place 
about  twenty  miles  from  Charleston,  and  that 
the  motion  of  the  earth  immediately  over  this 
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shock  or  convulsion,  as  a  dropping  or  sliding 
of  the  region  to  one  side,  but  rather  a  series 
of  very  quick  and  violent  oscillations,  by 
•which  the  central  country  of  the  disturbance 
was,  in  the  course  of  some  five  minutes,  settled 
somewhat  to  seaward. 

The  whole  coast  in  the  central  region  of  the 
disturbance  was  modified  with  respect  to  the 
sea,  and  the  ocean  itself  was  thrown  into  tur- 
moil for  leagues  from  the  shore.  The  people 
of  the  city  were  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  conster- 
nation. They 
fled  from  their 
falling  houses 
to  the  public 
squares  and 
parks  and  far 
into  the  coun- 
try. Afraid  to 
return  into  the 
ruins  they 
threw  up  tents 
and  light 
booths  for  pro- 
tection, and 
abode  for  weeks 
away  from  their 
homes.  The 
convulsion  was 
by  far  the  great- 
est that  this  con- 
tinent has  ex- 
perienced with- 
in the  historical 
epoch.  The 
disaster  to 
Charleston 
served  to  bring 
out  some  of  the 
better  qualities 
of  our  civiliza- 
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center  had  been  nearly  up  and  down — that  is, 
vertical.  A  second  point,  tolerably  well  estab- 
lished, was  that  the  isoseismic  lines,  or  lines  of 
equal  disturbance,  might  be  drawn  around  the 
epicenter  in  circles  very  nearly  concentric, 
and  that  the  circle  of  greatest  disturbance  was 
at  some  distance  from  tlie  center.  Still  a  third 
item  of  knowledge  tolerably  well  established 
was  that  away  from  the  epicenter — as  illustrated 
in  the  ruins  of  Charleston— the  agitation  of 
the  earth  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  single 


tion.  Assistance  cnme  from  all  quarters,  and 
contributions  poured  in  for  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  the  afflicted  people.  For 
several  weeks  a  series  of  diminishing  shocks 
continued  to  terrify  the  citizens  and  paralyze 
the  efforts  at  restoration.  But  it  was  discov- 
ered in  the  course  of  time  that  these  shocks 
were  only  the  dying  away  of  the  great  convul- 
sion, and  that  they  gave  cause  for  hope  of 
entire  cessation  rather  than  continued  alarm, 
lu  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  the  d&ris  was 
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cleared  away,  business  was  resumed,  and  the 
people  were  again  safe  in  their  homes. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1887,  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Forty-uiiith  Congress  expired  by 
statutory  limitation.  The  work  of  the  body 
had  not  been  so  fruitful  of  results  as  had  been 
desired  and  anticipated  by  the  friends  of  the 
Government;  but  some  important  legislation 
had  been  effected.  On  the  question  of  the 
tariff  nothing  of  value  was  accomplished. 
True,  a  serious  measure  of  revenue  reform  had 
been  brought  forward  at  an  early  date  in  the 
session ;  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  that 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party  headed  by 
Samuel  J.  Randall,  and  committed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  protection,  as  well  as  to  the  antago- 
nism of  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate, 
the  act  failed  of  adoption.  In  fact,  by  the  be- 
ginning of  1887,  it  had  become  apparent  that 
the  existing  political  parties  could  not  be  forced 
to  align  on  the  issue  of  free  trade  and  tariff, 
and  as  a  result  no  legislation  looking  to  any 
actual  reform  in  the  current  revenue  system 
of  the  United  States  could  be  carried  through 
Congress. 

Ou  the  question  of  extending  the  Pension 
List,  however,  the  case  was  different.  A  great 
majority  of  both  parties  could  always  be 
counted  on  to  favor  such  measures  as  looked 
to  the  increase  of  benefits  to  the  soldiers.  At 
the  first,  only  a  limited  number  of  pensions 
had  been  granted,  and  these  only  to  actually 
disabled  and  injured  veterans  of  the  War  for 
the  Union.  With  the  lapse  of  time,  however, 
and  the  relaxation  of  party  allegiance,  it  be- 
came more  and  more  important  to  each  of  the 
parties  to  secure  and  hold  the  soldier  vote, 
without  which  it  was  felt  that  neither  could 
maintain  ascendency  in  the  government.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  genuine  patriotic  senti- 
ment and  gratitude  of  the  Nation  to  its  de- 
fenders coincided  in  this  respect  with  political 
ambition  and  selfishness.  The  Arrears  of  Pen- 
sions Act,  making  up  to  those  who  were  already 
recipients  of  pensions  such  amounts  as  would 
have  accrued  if  the  benefit  had  dated  from  the 
time  of  disability,  instead  of  from  the  time  of 
granting  the  pension,  was  passed  in  1879,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  list  of  beneficiaries  was 
greatly  enlarged. 

The  measure  presented   in  the  Forty-ninth 

Congress  was  designed    to  extend  the  Pension 
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List  so  as  to  include  all  regularly  enlisted  and 
honorably  discharged  Soldiers  of  the  Civil  War, 
who  had  become,  in  whole  or  in  part,  depend- 
ent upon  the  aid  of  others  for  their  mainte- 
nance and  welfare.  The  measure  was  known 
as  the  Dependent  Pensions  Bill,  and  though 
many  opposed  the  enactment  of  a  law  which 
appeared  to  fling  away  the  bounty  of  the 
Government  to  the  deserving  and  the  unde- 
serving, the  evil  and  the  just,  alike,  yet  a  ma- 
jority was  easily  obtained  for  the  measure  in 
both  Houses,  and  the  act  was  passed.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  however,  interposed  his  veto, 
and  the  proposed  law  fell  to  the  ground.  A 
strenuous  effort  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto, 
but  the  movement  failed. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  noted  piece 
of  legislation  of'  the  session  was  incorporated 
in  the  act  known  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Bill.  For  some  fifteen  years  complaints 
against  the  methods  and  management  of  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  had  been  heard 
on  many  sides,  and  in  cases  not  a  few  the  com- 
plaints had  originated  in  actual  abuses,  some 
of  which  were  willful,  but  most  were  merely 
incidental  to  the  development  of  a  system  so 
vast  and,  on  the  whole,  so  beneficial  to  the 
public.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs  the  lasting 
benefit  is  always  forgotten  in  the  accidental 
hurt.  That  large  class  of  people  who,  in  de- 
spite of  the  teachings  of  history,  still  believe 
in  the  cure  of  all  things  by  law,  and  that  man- 
kind are  always  about  to  perish  for  want  of 
more  legislation,  became  clamorous  in  their  de- 
mand that  Congress  should  take  the  railways 
by  the  throat  and  compel  them  to  accept  what 
may  be  called  the  system  of  uniformity  as  it 
respects  all  charges  for  service  rendered.  It 
was  believed  in  Congress  that  to  take  up  this 
call,  and  champion  the  alleged  cause  of  the 
people,  would  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
measures  of  the  period.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Bill  was  accordingly  prepared,  with  a 
multitude  of  lengthy  and  involved  clauses  re- 
quiring a  commission  of  great  lawyers  for  their 
interpretation.  It  was  enacted  that  all  freight 
carriage  across  State  lines  within  the  Union 
should  be  at  the  same  rate  per  hundred  for  all 
distances,  and  between  all  places,  and  under 
substantially  the  same  conditions,  and  that  pas- 
senger fares  should  be  uniform  for  all  persons. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  railways  are  unable  to  carry 
freight  at  as  small  a  rate  per  hundred,  or  pas- 
sengers at  as  small  a  charge  per  mile,  between 
places  approximate  as  between  places  at  great 
distances.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
in  some  regions  it  is  many  times  more  expen- 
sive to  build  and  operate  a  railroad  than  in 
others.  To  carry  one  of  these  great  thorough- 
fares over  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  stretching  a  similar  track 
across  the  level  prairies  of  Illinois.  It  must 
still  further  be  considered  that,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  competition  will  do  its  legitimate 
and  inevitable  work  at  an  earlier  date  and 
more  thoroughly  between  great  cities,  even 
when  remotely  situated,  than  between  unim- 
portant points,  however  near  together.  The 
traffic  and  travel  between  two  villages  is  not 
sufficient  to  create  competition  among  the  car- 
riers. It  is  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  railway 
tariffs  can  be  the  same  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  as  they  are  between  two  Missouri 
towns,  as  it  is  to  suppose  that  butter  can  com- 
mand the  same  price  in  an  Iowa  village  that  it 
does  in  the  Quincy  Market  of  Boston.  What 
should  be  said  of  an  attempt  in  Congress  to 
make  the  price  of  wheat  and  pork  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Bill  was  con- 
ceived against  all  the  natural,  manifest,  and 
undeniable  principles  of  the  commercial  world. 
It  was  passed  with  the  belief  that  all  dis- 
criminations in  the  charges  made  by  railways 
doing  business  in  more  than  one  State  could 
be  prevented  by  law.  It  was  passed  as  if  to 
amend  or  abrogate  those  natural  laws  of  trade 
and  traffic  which,  in  their  kind,  are  as  absolute 
and  as  beneficial  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 
It  was  passed  with  the  ulterior  design  of 
securing  to  its  promoters  the  support  of  that 
ignorant  and  embittered  race  of  men  whose 
prejudices  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
knowledge  of  human  rights,  or  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  paramount  interests  of  the  whole 
people.  It  was  passed  under  the  pernicious 
anti-democratic  theory  of  governmental  pater- 
nalism, which  says  that  men  are  infants  or 
imbeciles,  unable  to  care  for  themselves  unless 
they  are  fed,  and  led,  and  coddled  by  some 
motherly  government,  of  which  they  are  the 
irresponsible  offspring.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 


no  other  measure  ever  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  was  so  difficult  of  application, 
or  was  so  barren  of  results  with  respect  to  the 
interests  which  it  was  intended  to  promote. 
Disorder  was  the  first-born  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Bill,  and  its  last  offspring  was — 
apathy. 

During  the  whole  of  Cleveland's  Adminis- 
tration the  public  mind  was  swayed  and  ex- 
cited by  the  movements  of  politics.  The  uni- 
versality of  partisan  newspapers,  the  combina- 
tion in  their  columns  of  all  the  news  of  the 
world  with  the  invectives,  misrepresentations, 
and  counter-charges  of  party  leaders,  kept 
political  questions  constantly  uppermost,  to  the 
detriment  of  social  progress  and  industrial 
interests.  Scarcely  had  President  Cleveland 
entered  upon  his  office  as  Chief  Magistrate 
when  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the 
Presidency  was  agitated.  The  echoes  of  the 
election  of  1884  had  not  died  away  before  the 
rising  murmur  of  that  of  1888  was  heard. 

By  the  last  year  of  the  current  Administra- 
tion it  was  seen  that  there  would  be  no  general 
break-up  of  the  existing  parties.  It  was  also 
perceived  that  the  issues  between  them  must 
be  made,  rather  than  found  in  the  existing 
state  of  affairs.  The  sentiment  in  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  the  Constitutional  pro- 
hibition of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  had  become  somewhat  ex- 
tended and  intensified  since  the  last  quadrennial 
election.  But  the  discerning  eye  might  per- 
ceiva  that  the  real  issue  was  between  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties,  and  that  the 
questions  involved  were  to  be  rather  those  of 
the  past  than  of  the  future. 

One  issue,  however,  presented  itself  which 
had  a  living  and  practical  relation  to  affairs, 
and  that  was  the  question  of  PROTECTION  TO 
AMERICAN  INDUSTRY.  Since  the  campaign 
of  1884,  the  agitation  had  been  gradually  ex- 
tended. At  the  opening  of  the  session,  in 
1887,  the  President,  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress,  departed  from  all  precedent,  and  de- 
voted the  whole  document  to  the  discussion 
of  the  single  question  of  a  Reform  of  the  Reve- 
nue System  of  the  United  States.  The  existing 
rates  of  duty  on  imported  articles  of  com- 
merce had  so  greatly  augmented  the  income 
of  the  Government  that  a  large  surplus  had 
accumulated,  and  was  still  accumulating,  in 
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the  National  Treasury.  This  fact  was  made 
the  basis  of  the  President's  argument  in  favor 
of  a  new  system  of  revenue,  or,  at  least,  an 
ample  reduction  in  the  tariff'  rates  under  the 
old.  It  was  immediately  charged  by  the  Re- 
publicans that  the  project  in  question  meant 
the  substitution  of  the  system  of  free  trade  in 
the  United  States,  as  against  the  system  of 
protective  duties.  The  question  thus  involved 
was  made  the  bottom  issue  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1888. 

As  to  the  nominees  of  the  various  parties, 
it  was,  from  the  first,  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  would  be  nominated  for  re- 
election by  the  Democrats.  The  result  justi- 
fied the  expectation.  The  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  was  held  in  St.  Louis,  on 
the  5th  day  of  June,  1888,  and  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  renomiuated  by  acclamation.  For  the 
Vice-presidential  nomination  there  was  a  con- 
siderable contest;  but,  after  some  balloting, 
the  choice  fell  on  Ex-Senator  Allen  G.  Thur- 
man,  of  Ohio.  The  Republican  National  Con- 
vention was  held  in  Chicago,  on  the  19th  day 
of  June.  Many  candidates  were  ardently 
pressed  upon  the  body,  and  the  contest  was 
long  and  spirited.  It  was  believed,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Convention,  that  Mr.  Elaine,  who 
was  evidently  the  favorite  of  a  great  majority, 
would  be  again  nominated  for  the  Presidency. 
But  the  antagonisms  which  that  statesman  had 
awakened  in  his  own  party  made  it  inexpedient 
to  bring  him  forward  again  as  the  nominee. 
His  name  was,  accordingly,  not  presented  to 
the  convention.  The  most  prominent  candi- 
dates were  Senator  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio; 
Judge  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  of  Chicago; 
Cliauncey  M.  Depew,  of  New  York;  Ex- 
Governor  Russell  A.  Alger,  of  Michigan ;  Ex- 
Senator  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana;  and  . 
Senator  William  B.  Allison,  of  Iowa.  The 
voting  was  continued  to  the  eighth  ballot,  when 
the  choice  fell  upon  Benjamin  Harrison,  of 
Indiana.  In  the  evening,  Levi  P.  Morton,  of 
New  York,  was  nominated  for  the  Vice-presi- 
dency on  the  first  ballot, 

In  the  meantime,  the  Prohibition  party  had 
held  its  National  Convention,  at  Indianapolis, 
and  on  the  30th  of  May  had  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  for  the  Vice-presidency  John  A. 
Brooks,  of  Missouri.  The  Democratic  platform 


declared  for  a  reform  of  the  revenue  system 
of  the  United  States,  and  reaffirmed  the  prin- 
ciple of  adjusting  the  tariff  on  imports,  with 
strict  regard  to  the  actual  needs  of  govern- 
mental expenditure.  The  Republican  plat- 
form declared  also  for  a  reform  of  the  tariff 
schedule,  but  at  the  same  time  stoutly  affirmed 
the  maintenance  of  the  protective  system,  a* 
itnch,  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Both  parties  deferred  to  the 
patriotic  sentimeut  of  the  country  in  favor  of 
the  soldiers,  their  rights  and  interests,  and  both- 
endeavored,  by  the  usual  incidental  circum- 
stances of  the  hour,  to  gain  the  advantage  of 
the  other  before  the  American  people.  The 
Prohibitionists  entered  the  campaign  on  the 
distinct  proposition  that  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  should  be  prohib- 
ited throughout  the  United  States  by  con- 
stitutional amendment.  To  this  was  added  a 
clause  in  favor  of  extending  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  women. 

As  the  canvass  progressed  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1888,  it  became  evident 
that  the  result  was  in  doubt.  The  contest  was 
exceedingly  close.  As  in  1880  and  1884,  th«, 
critical  States  were  New  York,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  and  Indiana.  In  all  of  the  other 
Northern  States  the  Republicans  were  almost 
certain  to  win,  while  the  Democrats  were 
equally  certain  of  success  in  all  the  South. 
In  the  last  weeks  of  the  campaign,  Genera? 
Harrison  grew  in  favor,  and  his  party  gained1 
perceptibly  to  the  close.  The  result  showed 
success  for  the  Republican  candidate.  He  re- 
ceived two  hundred  and  thirty-three  electoral 
votes,  against  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
votes  for  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  latter,  however, 
appeared  to  a  better  advantage  on  the  popular 
count,  having  a  considerable  majority  over 
General  Harrison.  General  Fisk,  the  Prohi- 
bition candidate,  received  nearly  three  hun- 
dred thousand  votes;  but  under  the  system  of 
voting  no  electoral  vote  of  any  State  was  ob- 
tained for  him  in  the  so-called  "College,"  by 
which  the  actual  choice  is  made.  As  soon  as 
the  result  was  known,  the  excitement  attendant 
upon  the  campaign  subsided  and  political  ques- 
tions gave  place  to  other  interests. 

The  last  days  of  Cleveland's  Administra- 
tion and  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  were  signal- 
i/.ed  by  the  admission  into  th<>  Union  of  FOUR 
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NEW  STATES,  making  the  number  forty-two. 
Since  the  incoming  of  Colorado,  in  1876,  no 
State  had  been  added  to  the  Republic.  Mean- 
while, the  tremendous  tides  of  population  had 
continued  to  flow  to  the  west  and  north-west, 
rapidly  filling  up  the  great  Territories.  Of 
these,  the  greatest  was  Dakota,  with  its  area 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  square  miles.  In  1887 
the  question  of  dividing  the  Territory  by  a 
line  running  east  and  west  was  agitated,  and  the 
measure  finally  prevailed.  Steps  were  taken 
by  the  people  of  both  sections  for  admission 
into  the  Union.  Montana,  with  her  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-six  square  miles  of  territory,  had 
meanwhile  acquired  a  sufficient  population; 
and  AVashington  Territory,  with  its  area  of 
sixty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  square  miles,  also  knocked  for  admission. 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  a 
bill  was  passed  raising  all  these  four  Territo- 
ries— South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Montana 
and  Washington — to  the  plane  of  Statehood. 
The  Act  contemplated  the  adoption  of  State 
Constitutions,  and  a  proclamation  of  admission 
by  the  next  President.  It  thus  happened  that 
the  honor  of  bringing  in  this  great  addition  to 
the  States  of  the  Union  was  divided  between 
the  outgoing  and  incoming  Administrations. 

Another  Act  of  Congress  was  also  of 
National  importance.  Hitherto  the  Govern- 
ernment  had  been  administered  through  seven 
Departments,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which 
was  placed  a  Cabinet  officer,  the  seven  together 
constituting  the  advisers  of  the  President. 
No  provision  for  such  an  arrangement  exists 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  but 
the  statutes  of  the  Nation  provide  for  such  a 
system  as  most  in  accordance  with  the  Repub- 
lican form  of  government.  Early  in  1889  a 
measure  was  brought  forward  in  Congress, 
and  adopted,  for  the  institution  of  a  new  de- 
partment, to  be  called  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Practically  the  measure  involved 
the  elevation  of  what  had  previously  been  an 
Agricultural  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  rank  of  a  Cabinet  office. 
Among  foreign  nations,  France  has  been  con- 
spicuous for  the  patronage  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  given  to  the  agricultural  pursuits  of 
that  country.  Hitherto  in  the  United  States. 


though  agriculture  has  been  the  greatest  of  all 
the  producing  interests  of  the  people,  it  has 
been  neglected  for  more  political  and  less  use- 
ful departments  of  American  life  and  enter- 
prise. By  this  act  of  Congress  the  Cabinet 
offices  were  increased  in  number  to  eight  in- 
stead of  seven. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  twenty-third  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  North  Bend, 
Ohio,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1833.  He  is 
the  son  of  John  Scott  Harrison,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  his  native  State  ;  grandson  of  Presi- 
dent William  Henry  Harrison  ;  great-grandson 
of  Benjamin  Harrison,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  In  countries  where  at- 
tention is  paid  to  honorable  lineage,  the  circum- 
stances of  General  Harrison's  descent  would 
be  considered  of  much  importance;  but  in 
America  little  attention  is  paid  to  one's 
ancestry,  and  more  to  himself. 

Harrison's  early  life  was  passed,  as  that  of 
other  American  boys,  in  attendance  at  school 
and  at  home  duties  on  the  farm.  He  was  a 
student  at  the  institution  called  Farmers'  Col- 
lege for  two  years.  Afterwards  he  attended 
Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  was 
graduated  therefrom  in  June,  1852.  He  took 
in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  W.  Scott, 
president  of  the  Oxford  Female  College.  After 
a  course  of  study  he  entered  the  profession  of 
law,  removing  to  Indianapolis  and  establishing 
himself  in  that  city.  With  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  became  a  soldier  of  the  Union,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Brevet  Brigadier-General 
of  Volunteers.  Before  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  elected  Reporter  of  Decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Indiana. 

In  the  period  following  the  Civil  War, 
General  Harrison  rose  to  distinction  as  a 
civilian.  In  1876  he  was  the  unsuccessful 
candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana.  In  1881  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  won  the 
reputation  of  a  leader  and  statesman.  In  1884 
his  name  was  prominently  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Presidential  nomination  of 
his  party,  but  Mr.  Elaine  was  successful. 
After  the  lapse  of  four  years,  however,  it  was 
found  at  Chicago  that  General  Harrison,  more 
than  any  other,  combined  in  himself  all  the 
elements  of  a  sucr-..i.iul  candidate;  and  the 
event  Justified  the  choice  of  the  party  in 
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making  him  the  standard-bearer  in  the  ensuing 
campaign. 

Genera)  Ilurrison  was,  in  accordance  with 
the  usages  of  the  Government,  inaugurated 
President  on  the  4th  of  March,  1889.  He 
had  succeeded  better  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  keeping  his  own  counsels  during  the 
ink-rim  between  his  election  and  the  inaugura- 
tion. No  one  had  discerned  his  purposes,  and 
all  waited  with  interest  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress. In  that  document  he  set 
forth  the  policy  which  he  would 
favor  as  the  Chief  Executive, 
recommending  the  same  general 
measures  which  the  Republican 
party  had  advocated  during  the 
campaign. 

On  the  day  following  the  in- 
augural ceremonies,  President 
Harrison  sent  in  the  nomina- 
tions for  his  Cabinet  officers,  as 
follows :  For  Secretary  of  State, 
James  G.  Elaine,  of  Maine ; 
for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
William  Wiudom,  of  Minnesota; 
for  Secretary  of  War,  Redfield 
Proctor,  of  Vermont;  for  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  Benjamin 
F.  Tracy,  of  New  York;  for 
Postmaster-General,  John  Wan- 
amaker,  of  Pennsylvania;  for 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  John 
\V.  Noble,  of  Missouri ;  for  At- 
torney-General, William  H.  H. 
Miller,  of  Indiana ;  and  for  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture — the  new 
department — Jeremiah  Rusk,  of 
Wisconsin.  These  appoint- 
ments were  immediately  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  and  the 
members  of  the  new  Admin- 
istration assumed  their  respective 
duties. 

Within  two  months  after  Harrison's  inau- 
guration, an  event  occurred  which  recalled  the 
mind  of  the  American  people  to  the  striking 
incidents  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch.  The 
event  in  question  was  the  great  CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REPUBLIC.  The  particular  date 
selected  was  the  30th  of  April,  1889,  being 


the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  inauguration 
of  Washington,  at  New  York  City.  All  of 
the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  commemora- 
tion, in  1889,  were  associated,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, with  the  scenes  of  the  first  inauguration. 
The  event  was  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  so 
distinctly  National,  as  to  warrant  a  few  para- 
graphs descriptive  of  the  scenes  and  incidents 
of  the  celebration. 


BENJAMIN  HARRISON. 


official 


The  period  extending  from  the  year  1776 
to  the  year  1789  was  marked  in  the  colonial 
history  of  the  United  States  by  several  crises, 
different  in  kind,  but  each  so  well  defined  in 
character,  as  to  be  worthy  of  commemoration  by 
the  people  of  another  and  distant  age.  These 
critical  periods  were : 

1.  The  Declaration  of  Independence. 

2.  The   formation   of   the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 
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3.  The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
States. 

4.  The  Institution  of  the  New  Government. 
The   Declaration   of  Independence   was  a 

democratic  and  popular  revolution.  By  it,  the 
allegiance  of  the  Old  Thirteen  Colonies  to  the 
Mother  Country  was  finally  broken  off.  It 
was  essentially  destructive  in  its  character. 
The  first  stages  of  all  revolutions  have  this 
distinctive  aspect.  They  destroy.  It  remains 
for  a  subsequent  movement  to  rebuild.  The 
revolution,  in  its  first  intent,  abolishes  and 
obliterates  an  existing  order.  It  implies  that 
the  people  have  borne  as  long  as  possible 
some  system  which  presses  upon  them,  as  if  it 
were  chains  and  fetters.  It  is  to  break  the 
chains — real  or  imaginary — to  throw  off  the 
fetters,  that  the  revolution  begins  its  career. 
Such  was  the  case  with  our  own  destructive  in- 
surrection of  1776.  It  was  leveled  against  the 
existing  order,  and  was  most  happily  successful. 
In  the  second  stage,  we  have  another 
aspect.  It  was  not  long  after  the  achievement 
of  independence  until  the  Revolutionary 
patriots  came  to  see  that  mere  independence 
was  not  enough ;  that  mere  destruction  of 
popular  abuses  could  not  suffice  for  the  future 
of  America.  Acting  from  these  sentiments, 
the  Fathers  began  to  consult  about  rebuilding, 
or  building  anew,  a  structure  in  which  civil 
liberty  in  America  might  find  an  abiding 
place.  These  discussions  began  almost  as  soon 
as  independence  was  clearly  gained.  Wash- 
ington and  his  friends  earnestly  debated  the 
feasibility  of  a  better  system  of  government. 
Conferences  were  held,  first  at  Mount  Vernon, 
then  at  Annapolis;  and  finally  a  great  conven- 
tion of  delegates  was  assembled  at  Philadelphia. 
This  occurred,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  summer 
of  1787.  The  result  of  the  labors  of  this 
convention  is  well  known.  That  strange  com- 
promise, called  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  was  produced  and  signed  by  the  dele- 
gates, with  Washington  as  their  president. 
This,  then,  was  the  Epoch  of  Formation — the 
second  of  our  Revolutionary  crises. 

Immediately  after  this  event,  a  period  of 
political  agitation,  the  first  real  and  general 
agitation  known  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  occurred.  The  new  Constitution,  laid 
before  the  States,  was  the  bottom  fact  from 
which  the  stormy  discussions  of  the  next  two 


years  sprang.  Should  that  Constitution  be 
adopted  ?  or  should  it  be  rejected,  and  the  old 
Coufederative  system  of  government  be  con- 
tinued as  before?  On  these  questions  there 
was  a  division  of  parties,  and  the  controversy 
waxed  violent.  All  the  Old  Thirteen  States 
were  shaken  from  center  to  boundary-line. 

In  a  former  part  of  the  present  work,1  the 
story  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  several  States  has  been  narrated ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  here  to  repeat  the  well-known 
account  of  how,  in  State  after  State,  a  majority 
of  the  delegates  was  at  last  secured  in  favor 
of  the  new  system  of  government.  This  epoch 
of  agitation,  of  controversy,  and  the  final 
adoption,  is  the  third  great  crisis  to  which  we 
have  made  reference  as  belonging  to  our 
Revolutionary  history. 

After  the  Constitution  had  been  adopted 
by  nine  or  ten  of  the  States,  came  the  striking 
event  of  the  institution  of  the  New  Govern- 
ment. The  paper  model  of  that  government 
existed  in  the  Constitution  itself.  How  Wash- 
ington was  unanimously  chosen  as  first  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  New  Republic,  is  known  to 
all  the  world.  A  Congress  was  constituted  by 
the  election  of  a  House  of  Representatives  and 
a  Senate,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  new  instrument.  All  things  were  made 
ready,  as  an  architect  might  prepare  materials 
for  a  structure.  Then  came  the  actual  build- 
ing of  the  temple.  The  scene  was  in  Old 
New  York  —  the  New  York  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.2 


'See  Vol.  III.,  pp.  619-620. 

2  New  York  City,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak, 

\v;is  limited  to  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Isl- 
and. It  was  no  more  than  a  speck  in  compari- 
son with  the  Centennial  Metropolis  of  the  Nation. 
Its  northern  limits  were  marked  by  the  present 
building  of  the  New  York  Times.  Immediately 
north  of  this  lay  a  lake,  called  the  Collect  Pond, 
ahout  sixty  feet  in  depth,  covering  that  part  of 
the  city  now  occupied  by  the  Tombs.  It  is  said 
that  the  capitalists,  even  the  adventurers,  of  that 
day,  were  without  faith  as  to  tlie  future  extension 
of  the  city  northward.  The  population  was  ap- 
proximately forty  thousand.  Water  was  .listrib- 
uted  to  the  citizens  in  hydrants,  and  drawn  from 
what  was  known  as  the  Old  Tea-water  Pump, 
standing  at  the  head  of  Pearl  Street.  No  system 
of  public  street-cleaning  had  been  adopted.  The 
streets  were  lighted  with  oil  lamps.  Much  of  the 
work  was  done  by  slaves,  and  slave  auctions  were 
at  that  time  still  a  common  occurrence. 
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It  is  au  interesting  historical  by-study  to 
note  with  care  the  varying  sentiments  with 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  contem- 
plated the  centennial  return  of  the  different 
crises  above  delineated.  The  masses  were 
warm  in  their  affections  towards  the  destructive 
revolution  accomplished  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  war  which  followed. 
They  took  more  interest  in  the  fact  of  in- 
dependence aud  the  means  by  which  it  was 
accomplished  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Revolutionary  drama.  With  what  zeal  aud 
success  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration was  observed  in  1876,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  has  already  been  fully  narrated.1 
The  second  centennial,  that  is,  the  centennial 
of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution,  did  not 
awaken  in  the  United  States  any  considerable 
degree  of  enthusiasm.  The  people  took  little 
interest  in  that  part  of  our  national  history 
covering  the  development  of  our  new  institu- 
tional structure. 

In  1887  there  was  iu  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia au  effort  to  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  the  Constitution,  and  some  local  interest 
was  excited  iu  the  event.  But  there  was  no 
wide-spread  zeal,  no  throbbing  of  the  popular 
heart  over  the  coming  of  that  anniversary. 
The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  observ- 
ing the  intermediate  stages  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  States.  No  celebrations 
of  more  than  local  importance  were  held  in 
any  State  in  commemoration  of  this  event. 
At  the  first,  it  was  even  doubted  whether  the 
centennial  of  the  Institution  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself  could  awaken  sufficient  public  en- 
thusiasm to  warrant  a  national  celebration. 

Events,  such  as  the  formation  of  our  Con- 
stitution, its  adoption  by  the  people  of  the 
States,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  new  form  of 
government  instead  of  the  old,  are  not  suf- 
ficiently spectacular  and  heroic  to  set  the 
masses  aglow,  and  to  produce  the  requisite 
heat  of  a  great  national  celebration.  Iu  New 
York  City,  however,  the  event  of  1789  could 
not  by  any  means  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
an  effort  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
present  generation  the  great  movements  of  a 
century  gone  by.  The  Now  York  Historical 
Society  took  the  matter  up,  and  as  early  as 


'See  pp.  188-190. 


March  of  1884  a  resolution  was  adopted  to 
undertake  the  enterprise  of  a  centennial  cel- 
ebration, commemorative  of  the  founding  of 
the  Government,  aud  particularly  of  the  in- 
auguration of  Washington  as  first  President. 
Soon  afterwards  a  public  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  aud  formal  steps 
were  taken  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  close  of  1887 
that  the  enterprise  was  espoused  by  the 
municipality.  At  that  time  a  committee  of 
forty-nine  citizens,  with  Mayor  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  as  chairman,  was  appointed  for  the 
general  supervision  of  the  project;  aud  many 
capitalists,  military  men,  merchants,  aud  others, 
gave  their  influence  and  their  means  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause. 

At  an  early  date  it  was  determined  that  the 
celebration  should  conform  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable to  the  ceremonies  attending  the  actual 
inauguration  of  Washington.  About  this 
central  idea  all  the  other  features  of  the  event 
were  clustered.  The  celebration  was  totally 
different  in  character  from  the  great  industrial 
aud  art  expositions  which  have  constituted 
the  larger  part  of  national  centennial  displays 
and  festivities.  The  jubilees  of  France,  the 
great  World's  Fairs  of  England,  aud  our  own 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1876,  were  of  this  kind.  But  iu  the  case  of 
the  commemoration  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, at  New  York,  the  feature  of  exposition 
was  wholly  omitted.  Everything  was  de- 
signed to  point  backward  to  the  events  of  a 
century  ago,  and  to  evoke,  through  the  shadows 
of  several  generations,  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  manners  and  condition  of  the  American 
people  when  the  Republic  of  1789  was  in- 
stituted. 

During  the  whole  of  1888,  aud  the  first 
months  of  the  centennial  year,  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  celebration  were  prosecuted  with 
zeal.  Meanwhile,  the  Presidential  election  had 
been  held,  in  which  the  temporary  ascendency 
of  the  Democratic  party  was  replaced  by  Re- 
publican success.  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  In- 
diana, was  chosen  President.  Ex-President 
Cleveland  retired  at  the  close  of  his  Adminis- 
tration to  New  York  City,  and  became  a  resi- 
dent of  that  metropolis.  Happily  enough,  the 
incoming  Chief  Magistrate  was  intimately  as- 
sociated, in  his  family  relations,  with  the  great 
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VIEWS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

1.  Union  Square;    2,  The  Worth  Monument,  Madison  Square;    3,  Porch  of  the  Church  of  Heavenly  Rest;  4,  The  Maawie 
Temple;    5,  Statue  in  Madison  Square;    6,  National  Academy  of  Design. 
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events  of  the  Revolution.  His  great-grand- 
i'jitlirr,  :ilso  named  Beiijiiinin  Harrison,  had 
piv.-iilfd  in  the  Colonial  Congress  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted,  Mr. 
Hancock  being  absent  from  the  chair  on 
that  ever-memorable  day.  The  son  of  that 
distinguished  statesman  had  become  ninth 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  now  the 
great-grandson  was  chosen  by  the  election  of 
the  American  people  to  the  same  high  office 
and  dignity. 

It  was  decided  by  the  committee  to  devote 
two  days,  namely,  the  30th  of  April  and  the 
1st  of  May,  to  the  celebration.  For  a  fort- 
night before  these  days,  the  great  trains  on 
the  railways  centering  in  the  metropolis  began 
to  pour  out  an  unusual  cargo  of  human  life. 
The  throngs  were  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  Republic,  but  principally  from  the  Old 
Thirteen  States.  For  three  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  celebration,  the  Atlantic  coast 
was  visited  with  great  rain-storms,  which 
threatened  to  mar  all  that  had  been  attempted ; 
but  the  skies  cleared,  the  air  became  fresh, 
and  the  sunshine  bright.  The  rise  of  the  cen- 
tennial morning  was  as  auspicious  as  though 
it  were  the  dawning  of  the  first  day. 

We  may  here  speak  of  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  city.  Every  pains  had  been  taken 
to  put  the  metropolis  into  gala  dress  and  to 
pivsent  to  the  eye  the  most  inspiring  spectacle. 
Never  was  a  city  more  completely  clad  in  gay 
apparel.  Every  street  on  both  sides,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  was  ornamented  with  flags 
and  streamers,  mottoes,  and  emblems  of  jubi- 
lee. In  this  respect  Broadway  and  Fifth  Ave- 
nue were  the  most  elaborately  and  beautifully 
adorned.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  a  finer  display  has  been  made 
in  the  streets  of  any  city.  The  decorations 
extended  to  every  variety  of  public  and  private 
edifices.  Scarcely  a  house  on  Manhattan  Isl- 
and but  had  its  share  in  the  display.  Indeed, 
if  one  had  been  lifted  in  a  balloon  above  old 
Castle  Garden,  sweeping  northward  with  his 
glass,  he  would  have  seen  flags  on  flags  from 
the  Battery  to  Spuyten  Duyvil.  Along  both 
sides  of  the  North  River  and  East  River,  and 
in  the  islands  of  the  bay,  the  universal  em- 
blems were  flung  to  the  breeze.  And  the 
purest  of  sunshine  glorified  the  scene  with  a 
blaze  of  morning  light. 


Arrangements  had  been  made  for  President 
Harrison,  Vice-President  Morton,  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  other  prominent  men  con- 
nected with  the  Government,  to  go  to  the  city 
from  Washington.  A  magnificent  train  was 
prepared  for  the  accommodation  of  the  com- 
pany, and  in  the  early  morning  of  the  29th 
of  April,  the  distinguished  party  arrived  at 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  and  were  presently 
conducted  across  the  harbor  in  a  gaily  decked 
steamer  to  the  landing  on  the  New  York  side. 
The  bay  was  covered  with  vessels,  the  ships 
of  foreign  nations  vying  with  those  of  the 
United  States  in  flinging  their  flags  and 
streamers  to  the  breeze. 

The  part  assigned  to  President  Harrison  in 
the  commemorative  exercises  was  the  part  of 
Washington.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  he  was  tendered  public  receptions 
at  several  places  in  the  city ;  and  in  the 
evening  he  attended  a  great  ball  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera-house,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared in  imitation  of  the  Washingtonian  ball, 
given  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  inauguration, 
at  which  the  Father  of  his  Country  led  the 
first  cotillion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  April 
the  people  of  New  York,  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  strangers  gathered  there, 
poured  into  the  streets  to  witness  the  great 
military  parade,  which  was  the  feature  of  the 
day.  Meanwhile,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city,  the  exercises  which  had  been  planned  in 
imitation  and  commemoration  of  Washington's 
accession  to  the  Presidency  were  under  way. 
Wall  Street  and  Broad  Street  were  packed 
with  people.  A  great  platform  had  been 
erected  in  front  of  the  Treasury  Building,  now 
occupying  the  site  of  old  Federal  Hall,  and 
marked  by  the  presence  of  Ward's  colossal 
statue  of  Washington.  It  was  here  that  the 
oratorical  and  literary  exercises  took  place. 
These  consisted  of  a  Centennial  Oration  by 
Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  ;  also  of  an  address 
by  President.  Harrison,  of  a  poem  written  by 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  and  of  such  re- 
ligious services  as  were  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

The  accessories  were  all  in  keeping  with 
the  occasion.  President  Harrison  sat  in  a 
chair  which  had  been  Washington's.  The 
table  also  was  Washington's,  and  the  Bible 
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which  was  laid  thereon  was  that  on  which  the 
Father  of  his  Couutry  had  taken  the  solemn 
oath  to  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  Whittier  poem 
was  read  by  Mr.  C.  \V.  Bowen,  secretary  of 
the  Citizens'  Committee.  The  oration  of  Mr. 
Depew  was  of  a  high  order,  eulogistic  of  the 
present — the  voice  of  a  patriot  who  believes 
in  the  past  and  trusts  the  future.  The  address 
by  the  President  was  also  able  and  patriotic. 
The  exercises  were  closed  with  a  benediction 
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by  Archbishop   Corrigan,   of    the   archdiocese 
of  New  York. 

In  the  meantime,  the  military  parade — 
greatest  of  all  such  displays  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  review 
of  the  soldiers  at  Washington  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War — was  in  preparation  for  the 
march.  The  principal  streets  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  had  been  assigned  for  the 
formation  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
parade.  A  number  of  magnificent  carriages 


bearing  the  President,  the  Vice-President,  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  other  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  Government,  swept  up 
to  the  head  of  the  column,  and  led  the  way  to 
the   great   reviewing  stand,  which   had    been 
prepared  on  the  west  side  of  Madison  Square, 
looking  down  into  Fifth  Avenue.     Here  the 
President  and  his  companions  took  their  places 
to  review  the  column  as  it  passed,  and  for  six 
hours  the  Chief  Magistrate  stood  up  to  recog- 
nizo.  in  his  official  capacity,  the  passing  squad- 
rons of  the  greatest 
parade  ever  known 
iu  a  time  of  peace 
westof  theAtlantic. 
It  were  difficult 
to  describe  the  great 
procession.     It  was 
admirably    man- 
aged— wholly   mili- 
tary.    The  different 
divisions    were    ar- 
ranged in  files  from 
eighteen  to  twenty- 
two    men    abreast. 
In  many  places  the 
marching    was    in 
close  rank,  so  that 
the  knees  of  those 
in    the    rear    rank 
fitted  almost  geomet- 
rically    into    those 
of  the  men  in  front. 
The  passage  was  at 
the    rate    of    more 
than  nine  thousand 
per  hour.    The  best 
estimates  place   the 
number  in   line   at 
over  fifty-two  thou- 
sand.      Major-Gen- 
eral   John    M.    Schofield    was   Commander-in- 
chief.     The  course  of  march  was  from  Wall 
Street  into  Broadway;  up  Broadway  to  Wav- 
erly  Place;  through  Waverly  Place  into  Fifth 
Avenue;  along  that  magnificent  thoroughfare 
to   Fourteenth   Street;    thence  around  Union 
Square  to  Fifth  Avenue;  and  thence  northward 
to  Central  Park. 

Through  all  this  distance,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  street,  was  a  solid  wall  of  human  be- 
ings, rising  to  the  rear  by  every  kind  of  con- 
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trivauce  which   iugeuuity  could   invent,  so  as 
to  gain  a  view  of  the  procession.     The  mass  on 
the  sidewalks  was  from  twenty  to  fifty  persons 
dei -p.      In    every 
advantageous    po- 
sition scaffold  ing, 
with     ascending 
seats,    had     been 
erected     for    the 
accommodation  of 
the     multitudes, 
and  not  a  seat  was 
left      unoccupied. 
At  the  street-cross- 
ings every  variety 
of     vehicle     had 
been    drawn    up, 
and  the  privilege 
of     standing     on 
boxes,    or    sittiug 
in  carts,  wagons; 
or  hacks,  was  sold 
at  high  figures  to 
the    eager    people 
who    pressed   into 
the  crowd.     Win- 
dows,   and    every 
other    available 
point    of    view — 
house-tops,       bal- 
conies, stoops,  ve- 
randas —  were 
crowded   to    their 
utmost     capacity. 
In  favorite  locali- 
ties, f abul o  us 
prices        were 
charged     for     the 
privilege  of   look- 
ing   from   a   win- 
dow upon  thepass- 
i  M  tr        cavalcade. 
The  latter  was,  as 
we  have  said,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Pres- 
idential  company. 
General  Seholield, 
senior  Major- 
General     of     the 
American  army,  as  chief  marshal,  rude  at  the 
head  of  the  column.     After  him,  and  leading 
the  van  of  the  procession  proper,  were  over  two 


thousand  regulars — infantry  and  cavalry — 
drawn  from  the  array;  then  came  the  cadets  from 
\\  r-t  1'oiut,  whose  marching,  and  uniform, 
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.and  bearing,  were  of  such  excellence  as  to  ex- 
cite a  chorus  of  cheers  from  end  to  end  of  the 
long  march.  Next  followed  the  artillery  and 
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batteries  of  the  regular  army.  Many  of  the 
guns,  and  much  of  the  armor,  was  resplendent 
for  its  brilliancy.  After  these  came  the  ma- 
rines and  naval  cadets,  a  vast  column  of  appren- 
tices, whose  march,  by  its  peculiar  rolling 
movement,  denoted  that  the  column  had  been 
recently  gathered  from  the  decks  of  ships. 

Thus  closed  the  first  division  of  the  proces- 
sion— that  is,  those  who  were  taken  from  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States.  Then 
followed  the  militiamen — the  National  Guards 
of  the  different  States.  At  the  head  was  a 
column  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  men 
from  Delaware ;  for  Delaware  had  been  first 
of  the  Old  Thirteen  States  to  adopt  the  Con- 
stitution, and  was  thus  given  a  place  of  honor 
on  the  Centennial  Anniversary.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  represented  iu  the  parade 
rode  at  the  head  of  the  division  from  his  own 
Commonwealth.  Most  of  the  Governors  were 
in  civil  attire.  General  Beaver,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  of  Virginia; 
and  General  John  B.  Gordon,  of  Georgia, 
were  conspicuous  at  the  head  of  their  divisions. 
It  was  noticed  that  those  who  were  present 
from  the  Southern  States  were  received  with 
unstinted  applause.  Governor  Beaver  rode  at 
the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  number- 
ing fully  eight  thousand  men.  Then  came 
Governor  Green,  with  the  soldiers  of  New 
Jersey,  three  thousand  seven  hundred  strong; 
then  Georgia,  with  General  Gordon  and  his 
staff.  The  Foot  Guards,  from  Connecticut, 
preceded  by  the  Governor,  numbered  six  hun- 
dred. Governor  Ames,  of  Massachusetts, 
headed  the  column  of  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred from  the  Old  Bay  State — a  noble  division, 
containing  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artil- 
lery of  Boston,  all  uniformed  after  the  most 
antique  pattern.  The  men  of  Maryland  were 
five  hundred  strong.  Then  came  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  then  Vermont,  with  a  division  of  seven 
hundred.  Governor  Richardson,  of  North 
Carolina,  followed  with  a  body  of  five  hun- 
dred men.  This  division  was  fortunate  in 
bearing  an  old  flag  belonging  to  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  pre-Revolutionary  epoch.  After 
this  came  the  great  division  of  New  York. 
Twelve  thousand  men,  arranged  in  four  bri-  • 
gades  of  eighteen  regiments,  one  battalion,  and 
five  batteries,  were  the  contribution  of  the 
Empire  State  to  the  great  display.  At  the 


head  of  the  line  rode  Governor  David  B.  Hill 
In  this  column  the  Seventh  Regiment,  made 
up  of  prominent  men  of  New  York  City,  and 
numbering  over  one  thousand,  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  conspicuous  single  body  in  the  whole 
procession.  The  Twenty-second  Regiment  vied 
with  its  rival;  and  it  might  be  difficult  to  de- 
cide whether  the  palm  for  marching  and  other 
evidences  of  elegant  training  should  be  awarded 
to  the  West  Point  Cadets,  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment of  New  York,  the  Twenty-second  Regi- 
ment of  the  same  State,  the  squadron  from  the 
Michigan  Military  Academy,  or  the  Twenty- 
third  Regiment,  of  Brooklyn. 

Behind  this  magnificent  display  of  the  mil- 
itary came  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
men  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
headed  by  their  Commander-in-Chief,  General 
William  Warner.  These  were  arranged  column 
after  column  to  an  aggregate  of  twelve  thou- 
sand, according  to  the  locality  from  which  they 
were  gathered,  the  rear  being  closed  with  a 
magnificent  body  of  old  soldiers,  numbering 
nearly  four  thousand,  from  Brooklyn  and 
Kings  County,  New  York.  It  was  already 
nightfall  when  this  extreme  left  of  the  column 
passed  the  reviewing  stand,  and  the  parade  for 
the  day  was  at  an  end. 

The  evening  of  the  30th  was  occupied  with 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  sumptuous  ban- 
quets ever  spread  in  the  United  Str.tes.  For 
this  purpose  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house,  in 
Broadway,  had  been  procured  and  decorated. 
It  was  claimed  by  those  experienced  in  such 
matters  that  the  floral  ornamentation  of  the 
hall  was  far  superior  in  costliness  and  beauty 
to  anything  of  like  kind  ever  before  dis- 
played in  the  country.  The  boxes  of  the  the- 
ater were  adorned  with  the  National  colors 
and  with  the  shields  and  coats-of-arms  of  the 
various  States  of  the  Union.  Over  the  pros- 
cenium arch  was  a  portrait  of  Washington,  ar- 
ranged in  a  cluster  of  evergreens  and  flowers. 
The  auditorium  was  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  the  scene  of  splendor  on  every  hand 
might  well  dazzle  the  eye  and  surprise  the 
imagination  of  the  beholder.  The  banqueters, 
embracing  many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  Na- 
tion, were  seated  at  a  series  of  tables,  the  first 
and  principal  one  being  occupied  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  the  Vice-President,  the  Lieuten- 
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ant-Governor,  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  Judge  An- 
drews, General  Schofield,  Admiral  Porter,  Sen- 
ator Evarts,  Senator  Hiscock,  Ex-President 
Hayes,  Ex-President  Cleveland,  Bishop  Pot- 
ter, Speaker  Cole  of  the  New  York  Assem- 
bly, Secretary  Proctor,  Hon.  S  S.  Cox,  Gen- 
eral William  T.  Sherman,  Clarence  W.  Boweu, 
and  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  the  last  two  represent- 
ing the  Citizens'  Committee.  At  this  table 
Mayor  Grant  presided,  and  read  the  toasts  of 
the  evening. 

The  feast  began  at  nineo'clock  in  the  evening. 
At  the  close,  a  series  of  brief  addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  Governor  of  New  York,  Ex- 
President  Cleveland,  Ex-President  Hayes, 
General  Sherman,  Senator  Evarts,  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
Senator  Daniel,  and  others.  The  closing 
address  was  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Nearly  all  the  speeches  were  faultless 
in  their  subject-matter,  eloquent  in  delivery, 
and  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  classics  of  the 
occasion. 

The  programme  prepared  by  the  Citizens' 
Committee  embraced  a  general  holiday  of 
three  days'  duration,  during  which  business 
was  suspended  throughout  the  city.  On  the 
29th  and  30th  of  April  and  on  the  1st  day  of 
May  the  restriction  was  faithfully  regarded. 
One  might  traverse  Broadway  and  find  but 
few  business  establishments  open  to  the  public. 
This  was  true  particularly  of  the  two  princi- 
pal days  of  the  festival. 

It  now  remains  to  notice  the  great  civic 
parade  of  the  1st  of  May,  with  which  the 
commemorative  exercises  were  concluded. 
The  design  was  that  this  should  represent  the 
industries,  the  progress,  and  in  general  the 
civic  life  of  the  Metropolis  of  the  Nation  and 
of  the  country  at  large,  as  distinguished  from 
the  military  display  of  the  preceding  day. 
It  was  found  from  the  experience  of  the  30th 
that  the  line  of  march  was  too  lengthy,  and 
the  second  day's  course  was  made  somewhat 
shorter.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  connection 
to  enter  into  any  elaborate  account  of  the  civic 
procession  of  the  third  day.  It  was  second 
only  in  importance  to  the  great  military 
parade  which  had  preceded  it.  The  procession 
was  composed,  in  large  part,  of  those  various  • 
civic  orders  and  brotherhoods  with  which 
modern  society  so  much  abounds.  In  .these 


the  foreign  nationalities,  which  have  obtained 
so  large  a  footing  in  New  York  City,  were 
largely  prevalent.  The  German  societies  were 
out  in  full  force.  Companies  representing 
almost  every  nation  of  the  Old  World  were 
in  the  line,  carrying  gay  banners,  keeping 
step  to  the  music  of  magnificent  bands,  and 
proudly  lifting  their  mottoes  and  emblems  in 
the  May-day  morning. 

The  second  general  feature  of  this  proces- 
sion was  the  historical  part.  The  primitive 
life  of  Manhattan  Island,  the  adventures  of 
the  early  explorers  and  discoverers  along  the 
American  coast,  the  striking  incidents  in  the 
early  annals  of  the  Old  Thirteen  States,  were 
allegorized,  and  mounted  in  visible  form  on 
chariots,  and  drawn  through  the  streets.  All 
the  old  heroes  of  American  History,  from 
Columbus  to  Peter  Stuyvesant,  were  seen  again 
in  mortal  form,  received  obeisance,  and  heard 
the  shouts  of  the  multitudes.  From  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  till  half-past  three  in  the  after- 
noon the  procession  was  under  way,  the  princi- 
pal line  of  march  being  down  Fifth  Avenue 
and  through  the  principal  squares  of  the  city. 
With  the  coming  of  evening  the  pyrotechnic 
display  of  the  preceding  night  was  renewed  in 
many  parts  of  the  metropolis,  though  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  the  fire-works  were  equal 
in  brilliancy,  beauty,  and  impressiveuess  to  the 
magnificent  day  pageants  of  the  streets. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  celebra- 
tion was  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the 
vast  multitudes  were  breathed  into  and 
breathed  out  of  the  city.  In  the  principal 
hotels  fully  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
strangers  were  registered  as  guests.  More 
than  twice  this  number  were  distributed 
in  the  smaller  lodging-houses  and  private 
dwellings  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Yet 
the  careful  observer  abroad  in  the  streets 
saw  neither  the  coming  nor  the  going.  With 
the  appearance  of  the  days  of  the  celebration 
the  throngs  were  present;  on  the  following 
days  they  were  gone.  The  great  railways 
centering  in  the  metropolis  had  done  their 
work  noiselessly,  speedily,  effectively.  It  may 
well  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  marvels  of 
modern  times  that  only  two  persons  are  said 
to  have  lost  their  lives  in  this  tremendous 
assemblage,  extending  through  several  days, 
and  that  at  least  one  of  these  died  suddenly 
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from  heart  disease,  while  the  manner  of  tlie 
death  of  the  other  was  unknown.  Such  is  the 
triumph  which  the  mastery  of  the  human 
mind  over  the  forces  of  the  material  world  has 
easily  achieved  in  our  age,  under  the  guidance 
of  that  beneficent  science  by  which  the  world  is 
at  once  enlightened  and  protected  from  danger. 

The  close  of  the  year  1888  and  the  begin- 
ning of  1889  were  marked  by  a  peculiar 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  country.  An 
unexpected  and  even  dangerous  complication 
arose  between  the  United  States  and  Germany 
relative  to  the  Samoiin  Islands.  This  com- 
paratively unimportant  group  of  the  South 
Pacific  lies  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  at  a 
distance  of  about  five  thousand  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  and  nearly  two  thousand  miles 
eastward  from  Australia.  The  long-standing 
policy  of  the  Government,  established  under 
the  Administration  of  Washington  and  ever 
since  maintained,  to  have  no  entanglements 
•with  foreign  nations,  seemed  in  this  instance 
to  be  strangely  at  variance  with  the  facts. 

During  1888  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Samoau 
Islands  were  thrown  into  extreme  confusion 
by  what  was  really  the  progressive  disposition 
of  the  people,  but  what  appeared  in  the  garb 
of  an  insurrection  against  the  established  au- 
thorities. The  Government  of  the  islands  is  a 
monarchy.  The  country  is  ruled  by  native 
princes,  and  is  independent  of  foreign  powers. 
The  capital,  Apia,  lies  011  a  bay  of  the  same 
name  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  principal 
island.  It  was  here  that  the  insurrection 
gained  greatest  headway. 

The  revolutionary  movement  was  headed 
by  an  audacious  chieftain  called  Tamasese. 
The  king  of  the  island  was  Malietoa,  and  his 
chief  supporter,  Mataafa.  At  the  time,  the 
German  Empire  was  represented  in  Samoa  by 
its  Consul-General,  Herr  Weber,  and  the 
United  States  was  represented  by  Hon.  Harold 
M.  Bewail.  A  German  armed  force  virtually 
deposed  Malietoa,  and  set  up  Tamasese  on  the 
throne.  On  the  other  hand,  the  representative 
of  the  United  States,  following  the  policy  of 
his  Government,  stood  by  the  established  au- 
thority, supporting  the  native  sovereign  and 
Mataafa.  The  American  and  German  authori- 
ties in  the  island  were  thus  brought  into  con- 
flict, and  serious  difficulties  occurred  between 
the  ships  of  the  two  nations  in  the  harbor. 


When  the  news  of  this  state  of  affairs 
reached  Germany,  in  April,  1889,  several  ad- 
ditional men-of-war  were  sent  out  to  the  island 
to  uphold  the  German  cause.  Mataafa  and 
the  Germans  were  thus  brought  to  war. 
Meanwhile  the  American  Government  took  up 
the  cause  of  its  Consul,  and  of  King  Malietoa, 
as  against  the  insurrection.  A  section  of  the 
American  navy  was  despatched  to  the  distant 
island,  and  the  ships  of  war  of  two  of  the  great- 
est nations  of  Christendom  were  thus  set  face 
to  face  in  a  harbor  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs,  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1889,  one  of  the  most  violent  hurri- 
canes ever  known  in  the  islands  blew  up  from 
the  north,  and  the  American  and  German 
war-vessels  were  driven  upon  the  great  reef 
which  constitutes  the  only  breakwater  outside 
of  the  harbor  of  Apia.  Here  they  were 
wrecked.  The  American  war-ships  Nipsic, 
Trenton,  and  Vandalia  were  dashed  into  ruins. 
The  German  vessels,  Adler,  Olga,  and  Eber, 
were  also  lost.  The  English  vessel,  Calliope, 
which  was  caught  in  the  storm,  was  the  only 
war-ship  which  escaped,  by  steaming  out  to 
sea.  Serious  loss  of  life  accompanied  the  dis- 
aster: four  American  officers  and  forty-six 
men,  nine  German  officers  and  eighty-seven 
men,  sank  to  rise  no  more. 

Meanwhile,  England  had  become  interested 
in  the  dispute,  and  had  taken  a  stand  with  the 
United  States  as  against  the  decision  of  Ger- 
many. The  matter  became  of  so  great  im- 
portance that  President  Harrison,  who  had,  in 
the  meantime,  acceded  to  office  as  Chief  Mag- 
istrate, appointed,  with  the  advice  of  the  Sen- 
ate, an  Embassy  Extraordinary,  to  go  to  Berlin 
and  meet  Prince  Bismarck  in  a  conference, 
with  a  view  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. The  AmbaMftdon  appointed  for  this 
purpose  were  J.  A.  Kasson,  of  Iowa ;  William 
W.  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey ;  and  G.  H.  Bates, 
of  Delaware.  The  Commissioners  set  out  on 
the  13th  of  April,  and,  on  their  arrival  at  the 
capital  of  the  German  Empire,  opened  nego- 
tiations with  the  Chancellor  Bismarck  and  his 
son.  The  attitude  and  demand  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  was  that  the  independence 
of  Samoa,  under  its  native  sovereign,  should 
be  acknowledged,  and  guaranteed,  by  the  great 
nations  concerned  in  the  controversy.  The 
•  conference  closed  in  May,  1889,  with  the  res- 
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torntion  of  King  Malietoa.  and  the  recognition 
of  his  sovereignty  over  the  island. 

The  closing  week  of  May,  1889,  was  made 
forever  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  by  the  destruction  of  Johnstown,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  calamity  was  caused  by  the 
bursting  of  a  reservoir  and  the  pouring  out  of 
a  deluge  in  the  valley  below.  A  large  artifi- 
cial lake  had  been  constructed  in  the  ravine  of 
the  South  Fork  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Conemaugh.  It  was  a  fishing  lake,  the  prop- 
erty of  a  company  of  wealthy  sportsmen,  and 
was  about  five  miles  in  length,  varying  in  depth 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet.  The  country 
below  the  lake  was  thickly  peopled.  The 
city  of  Johnstown  lay  at  the  junction  of  the 
South  Fork  with  the  Conemaugh.  In  the  last 
days  of  May  unusually  heavy  rains  fell  in  all 
that  region,  swelling  every  stream  to  a  tor- 
rent. The  South  Fork  Lake  became  full  to 
overflowing.  The  dam  had  been  imperfectly 
constructed.  On  the  afternoon  of  May  31st 
the  dam  of  the  reservoir  burst  wide  open  in 
the  center,  and  a  solid  wall  of  water  from 
twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  height  rushed  down  the 
valley  with  terrific  violence. 

The  destruction  which  ensued  was  as  great 
as  the  modern  world  has  witnessed.  In  the 
path  of  the  deluge  every  thing  was  swept  away. 
Johnstown  was  totally  wrecked,  and  was 
thrown  in  an  indescribable  heap  of  horror 
against  the  aqueduct  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
way, below  the  town.  Here  the  ruins  caught 
fire,  and  the  shrieks  of  hundreds  of  victims 
were  drowned  in  the  holocaust.  About  three 
thousand  people  perished  in  the  flood  or  were 
burned  to  death  in  the  ruins.  .The  heart  of  the 
Nation  responded  quickly  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  survivors,  and  millions  of  dollars  in  money 
and  supplies  were  poured  out  to  relieve  the 
despair  of  those  who  survived  the  calamity. 

The  year  1889  witnessed  the  assembling  at 
Washington  City  of  an  International  Congress. 
The  body  was  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
Central  and  South  American  States,  from 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Popularly  the  assembly  WHS  known  as  the 
"  Pan-American  Congress."  The  event  was 
the  culmination  of  a  policy  adopted  by  the 
United  States  some  years  previously.  General 
Grant,  during  his  Presidency,  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent period  of  his  life,  had  endeavored  to 


promote  more  intimate  relations  with  the  Span- 
ish-American j>eop!es.  James  G.  Blaiue,  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  Garfield,  entertained  a 
similar  ambition.  That  statesman  was  accused 
of  a  purpose  to  create  in  the  United  States  a 
policy  similar  to  Disraeli's  high-jingoism  in 
Great  Britain.  The  United  States  were  to  be- 
come the  arbiter  of  the  Western  nations.  To 
this  end  the  Central  American  and  South 
American  States  must  be  brought,  first  into 
intimacy  with  our  Republic,  and  afterwards 
be  made  to  follow  her  lead  in  warding  ofF  all 
Europeanism. 

The  death  of  Garfield  prevented  the  insti- 
tution of  some  such  policy  as  that  here  vaguely 
defined.  Nevertheless,  in  1884,  an  Act  wa» 
passed  by  Congress,  authorizing  the  President 
to  appoint  a  commission  "  to  ascertain  and 
report  upon  the  best  modes  of  securing  more 
intimate  international  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  several  coun- 
tries of  Central  and  South  America."  Com- 
missioners were  sent  out  to  the  countries 
referred  to,  and  the  movement  for  the  Con- 
gress was  started.  Not  until  May  of  1888, 
however,  was  the  Act  passed  providing  for  the 
Congress.  The  Spanish  American  nations  re- 
sponded to  the  overtures,  aud  took  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  meet  the  United  States  in  the 
conference.  The  objects  contemplated  were, 
first,  to  promote  measures  pertaining  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  peoples  concerned ; 
to  establish  customs-unions  among  them;  to 
improve  the  means  of  communication  between, 
the  ports  of  the  States  represented,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  commercial  interests  and  political 
harmony  of  the  nations  of  the  New  World. 

The    Spanish-American    and    Portuguese- 
American  States,  to  the  number  of  nine,  ap- 
pointed their  delegates,  and  the  latter  arrived 
in  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of  1889. 
President    Harrison    on  his   part  named   tea 
members  of  the  Congress  as  follows :  John  F. 
Hanson,  of  Georgia ;    Morris   M.    Estee,    of 
California;    Henry    G.  Davis,  of  West   Vir- 
ginia; Andrew  Carnegie,  of  Pennsylvania;  T. 
Jefferson  Coolidge,  of  Massachusetts ;  Clement 
Studebaker,  of  Indiana;  Charles  R.  Flint,  of 
New  York;    William   H.   Trescot,  of  South 
Carolina ;  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  of  New  York ; 
and  John  B.  Henderson,  of  Missouri.    Mexico 
sent    two    representatives,     namely :     Matias 
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Romero  and  Enrique  A.  Mexia.  Brazil,  still 
an  Empire,  also  sent  two  delegates:  J.  G.  do 
Amaral  Valente  and  Salvador  de  Meudonca. 
The  representative  of  Honduras  was  Jeronimo 
Zelaya  Fernando  Cruz,  the  delegate  of  Gua- 
temala, and  Jacinto  Castellanos  of  Sau  Salva- 
dor. Costa  Rica  sent  as  her  representative 
Manuel  Aragou.  Horatio  Guzman,  Minister 
of  Nicaragua,  represented  his  Government  in 
the  Congress.  The  Argentine  Republic  had 
two  delegates:  Roque  Saenz  Peua  and  Manuel 
Quintans.  Chili  sent  two  delegates :  Emilio 
C.  Varas  and  Jose  Alfonso.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  were 
Jose  M.  Hurtado,  Carlos  Martinez  Silva,  and 
Climaco  Caldertfn.  The  delegates  of  Vene- 
zuela were  Nicauor  Bolet  Peraza,  Jose  An- 
drade,  and  Francisco  Antonio  Silva ;  that  of 
Peru  was  F.  C.  C.  Zegarra;  that  of  Ecuador, 
Jose  Maria  Placido  Caamano ;  that  of  Uru- 
guay, Alberto  Nin ;  that  of  Bolivia,  Juan  F. 
Velarde;  that  of  Hayti,  Arthur  Laforestrie; 
and  that  of  Paraguay,  Jose  S.  Decoud. 

The  representatives  met  in  Washington  City 
in  October.  Committees  were  formed  to  report 
to  the  body  suitable  action  on  the  subjects  which 
might  properly  come  before  it  for  discussion. 
From  the  first  the  proceedings  took  a  peculiarly 
practical  direction.  The  great  questions  of 
commerce  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  reports,  the 
debates,  and  the  actions  which  followed.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  movement,  as  a 
whole,  conduced  in  the  highest  degree  to  the 
friendship,  prosperity,  and  mutual  interests 
of  the  nations  concerned. 

At  the  same  time,  an  International  Mari- 
time Conference,  for  which  provisions  had 
been  made  in  the  legislation  of  several  na- 
tions, convened  at  Washington.  In  this  case 


the  States  of  Europe  were  concerned  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  the  New  World.  All  the 
maritime  nations  were  invited  by  the  act  of 
Congress  to  send  representatives  to  the  Na- 
tional Capital  in  the  following  year,  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  establishing  uniform 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
vessels  at  sea,  and  for  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
mon system  of  marine  signals.  Twenty-six  na- 
tions accepted  the  call  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and  appointed  delegates  to  the  Congress. 
They,  too,  as  well  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Pan-American  Conference,  held  their  sittings  in 
November  and  December  of  1889.  The  same 
practical  ability  and  good  sense,  as  related  to 
the  subjects  under  consideration,  were  shown 
by  the  members  of  the  Maritime  Conference 
as  by  those  of  the  sister  body,  and  the  results 
reached  were  equally  encouraging  and  equally 
gratifying,  not  only  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  but  to  all  the  countries  whose 
interests  were  involved  in  the  discussions. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  has  been 
traced  in  the  present  Book  from  the  Treaties 
of  Ghent  and  Vienna,  in  1815,  to  the  dawn  of 
yesterday.  The  Republic  has  passed  through 
stormy  times,  but  has  at  last  entered  her  sec- 
ond century  of  Nationality  in  safety  and 
peace.  The  clouds  that  were  recently  so  black 
above  her  have  sunk  behind  the  horizon.  The 
equality  of  all  men  before  the  law  has  been 
written  with  the  iron  pen  of  war  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Nation.  The  Union  of  the 
States  has  been  consecrated  anew  by  the  blood 
of  patriots  and  the  tears  of  the  lowly.  The 
temple  of  freedom,  reared  by  the  Fathers,  still 
stands  in  undiminished  glory.  THE  PAST  HAS 
TAUGHT  ITS  LESSON,  THE  PRESENT  HAS  IT8 
DUTY,  AND  THE  FUTURE  ITS  HOPE. 
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GREAT    BRITAIN. 


. cxxvu.— LAST  Two  HANOVERIANS. 


|HE  smoke  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  rolled  back  to 
the  borders  of  Belgium, 
and  then  to  the  confines 
of  Europe.  A  field  of 
desolation  was  revealed 
without  a  parallel  in  mod- 
ern history.  The  wrecks  lay  heaped  on  every 
coast.  It  was  at  once  apparent  that  a  bloody 
transformation  had  been  effected  among  the 
Western  nations.  Nor  might  the  prescience 
of  statesman  or  philosopher  discover  in  the  ex- 
isting condition  the  true  results  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary conflict. 

One  of  the  first  facts  discoverable  in  the 
then  condition  of  Western  Europe  was  that 
GREAT  BRITAIN  had  been  least  of  all  shaken 
from  her  political  moorings.  It  was  discerned, 
as  the  roar  of  battle  receded  to  the  horizon, 
that  England  had,  even  through  the  epoch  of 
turmoil  and  violence,  held  on  her  tedious  and 
labored  course,  like  a  heavy  ship,  toiling  with  the 
breakers,  battered  with  the  storms,  but,  never- 
theless, essentially  sound  in  her  structure.  It 
could  but  be  acknowledged,  moreover,  that 
Great  Britian  only  had  emerged  from  the  con- 
flict of  twenty  years'  duration  with  military 
N.— Vol.  4—16 


honor  and  civil  precedence.  It  was  by  the 
indomitable  courage  of  the  English  soldiers, 
as  much  as  by  the  half-accidental  coming  of 
Bliicher,  that  the  Imperial  eagle  of  France 
had  been  struck  to  the  dust  on  the  plateau  of 
Mont  St.  Jean.  Through  his  whole  career, 
the  Corsican  had  found  no  other  foe  which  he 
so  much  dreaded  as  England.  With  that  all- 
prevailing  discernment  wherewith  he  surveyed 
the  field  of  Europe  and  made  it  the  chess- 
board for  his  mighty  game,  he  recognized  that 
the  player  who  sat  in  the  fogs  of  the  British 
Islands  was  his  real  antagonist.  He  well  knew 
that  the  free  institutions  of  England,  as  well 
as  the  native  vigor  of  the  English  race,  had 
conspired  to  develop  in  the  Saxon  Isles  a  civil 
and  military  power  of  which  even  his  Im- 
perial France  might  well  stand  in  awe.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  the  Republic,  the 
Consulate,  and  the  Empire,  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  maintained  an  attitude  of 
sullen  and  unyielding  hostility,  first  to  the  re- 
publican tendencies  of  the  French  Nation,  but 
more  particularly  to  Napoleon  himself.  On 
many  occasions  the  conduct  of  England  to- 
wards France  was  of  a  kind  not  to  be  justified 

in   honorable  diplomacy.     Sometimes,  indeed, 
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the  English  ministry  crossed  the  border-line  of 
perfidy  in  its  proceedings  with  Bonaparte.  But 
in  such  instances  the  English  people,  consider- 
ing the  character  and  principles  of  the  foe  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal,  found  little  difficulty 
in  framing  a  justification  for  the  course  pur- 
sued by  their  rulers. 

In  other  respects  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  was  more  honorable,  more  commend- 
.able.  As  a  rule,  she  stood  stoutly  to  her 
time-honored  principle  of  non-interference  in 
the  affairs  of  other  States.  Nor  did  she,  after 
Waterloo,  notwithstanding  her  anger  and  heat 
of  blood,  at  any  time  assent  to  the  project  of 
the  dismemberment  and  partition  of  France. 
And  what  is  of  much  more  importance,  she  de- 
clined, though  strongly  urged  to  such  a  course, 
to  become  a  party  to  that  unholy  Holy  Alli- 
ance, whereby  her  chief  partners  in  the  last 
great  struggle  with  Napoleon  now  proposed  to 
direct  the  destinies  of  Europe.  It  may  be 
profitable  to  the  reader  in  this  connection  to 
elucidate  in  brief  the  genesis  and  character  of 
the  so-called  Holy  Alliance. 

Madame  the  Baroness  Krudener  was  a 
Russian  princess,  born  in  Riga,  an  adventuress 
in  her  palmy  days,  and  a  mystic  when  her 
palmy  days  were  over.  From  the  age  of 
thirteen  she  traveled  through  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe.  Her  wealth  was  great,  her 
accomplishments  many.  At  length  princes 
and  kings  became  her  playfellows,  and,  in 
some  sense,  her  toys.  After  1803  she  resided 
mostly  in  Paris.  Afterwards  she  returned  to 
Riga,  and  devoted  herself  to  religious  mys- 
ticism. Again  at  Paris,  in  1814,  we  find  her 
in  her  salon,  receiving  the  visits  of  monarchs. 
She  became  a  prophetess — the  Cassandra  of  the 
modern  Ilium.  She  foretold  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  last  year  of  the  Napoleonic  regime. 
Alexander  of  Russia  met  her  at  Heilbronn  a 
month  before  Waterloo,  and  became  infatuated 
with  her  and  her  doctrines.  Henceforth,  for 
several  years,  she  moved  the  Czar  according 
to  the  impulse  of  her  reverie  and  purpose. 
Strange  that  this  woman  should  have  con- 
tributed so  novel  a  chapter  to  the  history  of 
modern  Europe  as  that  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  ! 

It   was  on  the  26th   of  September,  1815, 
that    the    league    so-called    was    made.     The   \ 
parties  to  the  compact  were  Alexander  I.,  of 


Russia ;  Emperor  Francis,  of  Austria ;  and 
Frederick  William  III.,  of  Prussia.  To  the 
Alliance,  however,  nearly  all  the  other  Powers, 
except  Rome,  England,  and  France,  soon  ac- 
ceded. It  is  said  that  the  terms  of  the  compact 
were  arranged  for  the  most  part  by  Alexander, 
acting  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
Madame  Kriidener.  The  Czar  was  then  in 
Paris,  and  was  in  almost  constant  companion- 
ship with  the  prophetess.  The  Alliance  aspired 
to  be  no  less  than  a  new  basis  for  the  political 
order  and  conduct,  not  only  of  Europe,  but  of 
the  world.  The  compact  assumed  to  be  the 
application,  and  we  might  say  the  codification 
and  real  presence,  of  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity considered  as  a  means  and  method  of 
political  action.  Henceforth,  civil  govern- 
ment was  to  be  a  distinctly  religious  affair, 
Christian  in  all  its  sanction  and  proceedings. 
The  States  of  Europe  were  to  conduct  their 
affairs  on  the  basis  of  Christian  amity  and  fel- 
lowship ;  and  we,  the  hereditary  princes  of 
Christendom,  are  to  be  the  patriarchs  and 
fathers  of  the  people.  It  might  be  difficult  to 
know  to  what  extent  the  royal  figure-heads 
who  completed  and  signed  the  Alliance  were 
self-deceived  in  respect  to  the  nature  and  in- 
evitable tendencies  of  their  agreement.  But 
the  whole  philosophical  meaning  and  purport 
of  the  compact  might  well  be  summed  up  in 
the  one  dreadful  word — despotism. 

The  three  monarchs  signed  the  Alliance  in 
September  of  1815.  But  the  contents  of  the 
agreement  were  not  known  to  Europe  until 
the  2d  of  February,  1816,  when  the  paper 
was  published  in  full  in  the  Frankfort  Journal. 
One  of  the  special  features  of  the  instrument 
was  that  by  which  all  members  of  the  Bona- 
parte family  were  to  be  forever  excluded,  not 
only  from  the  throne  of  France,  but  from  all 
the  sovereignties  of  Europe.  The  mouarchs 
were  very  sincere  in  their  project,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  in  their  conduct  towards  the  re- 
publican and  revolutionary  movements  of 
1820-24.  The  Republicans  of  Naples  and 
Piedmont,  of  Spain,  and  of  France  herself,  shall 
feel,  in  full  force,  the  results  of  the  scheme 
contrived  by  Krudener  and  Alexander.  Not 
until  the  latter  has  been  called  to  his  account — 
not  until  fifteen  years  have  passed  away  and  a 
new  revolution  in  France  shall  have  driven  the 
Elder  Branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  into 
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perpetual  exile — shall  the  effects  of  the  Holy 
Alliauce  -ink  iuto  the  earth  aud  disappear. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  Great  Britain 
be  it  said,  that  she  had  uo  part  or  lot  in  the 
compact.  She  stood  out  agaiust  all  blandish- 
ments. No  inducements  could  be  offered,  no 
motive  suggested,  to  seduce  her  from  her  im- 
memorial policy  of  non-interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  foreign  States.  George  Canning,  at 
that  time  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
sought  with  all  his  might  and  influence  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  hypocritical  com- 
pact by  which  it  was  sought  to  combine  the 


mental  theories  w,hich  he  inherited  and  assidu- 
ously cultivated  to  the  close  of  his  reign. 
Owing  to  his  recurring  paroxysms  of  insanity, 
that  reign  may  be  said  to  have  ended  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Regency  in  1811.  George 
Augustus  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  became 
Regent  in  consequence  of  his  father's  malady, 
and  by  the  act  of  Parliament.  It  is  a  notice- 
able fact  in  the  history  of  England  that  the 
Heir-Apparent  to  the  throne  nearly  always, 
during  his  minority,  and  up  to  the  time  of  hia 
accession,  adopts  ^the  political  principles  and 
espouses  the  cause  of  the  Opposition.  The 


WINDSOR  CASTLE. 


powers  of  Europe  in  a  universal  family  des- 
potism. 

No  adequate  idea  can  be  acquired  of  the 
political  and  civil  history  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  Na- 
poleonic wars  without  taking  iuto  consideration 
the  character  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  The 
first  two  princes  of  the  line  of  Hanover- Bruns- 
wick had  been  foreigners — Germans,  speaking 
the  German  tongue,  understanding  but  little 
of  the  genius  and  tendency  of  English  institu- 
tions. With  the  accession  of  George  III., 
however,  a  new  era  opened  up,  a  new  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  young  and  popular  sov- 
ereign. It  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  review 
the  reign  of  George  III. ,  to  note  the  govern- 


leaders  of  the  party,  so-called,  have  always 
adopted  the  policy  of  seducing  the  Prince,  if 
possible,  from  the  political  principles  of  the 
reigning  king.  This  was  true  especially  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  who,  in  his  younger  years, 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Whigs.  He 
sought  the  society  of  his  father's  opponents  in 
Parliament,  and  was  initiated  by  Fox  and 
Sheridan,  not  only  into  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  Whig  sanctum,  but  also  into 
the  social  excesses  and  vices  of  which  those 
leaders  were  the  easy  chiefs. 

It  was  under  this  Regency  that  the  inter- 
national crisis  of  1815  was  reached  and  broken 
on  the  plain  of  Waterloo.  However  great  the 
glory  that  came  to  England  by  that  event,  it 
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could  hardly  be  said  that  the  military  splen- 
dors of  the  time  focused  near  the  throne.  The 
madness  of  the  nominal  king  was  heightened 


Castle.  We  may  here  pause  for  a  moment  to 
notice  the  character  and  disposition  of  his  suc- 
cessor, George  IV. 


by  his  blindness,  and  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1820,  he  passed  away,  being  then  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixtieth  of 
his  reign.  His  body  was  laid  away  with 
funeral  pomp  in  the  royal  vaults  at  Windsor 


George  Augustus  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  now  acceded  to  the  throne,  with  the  title 
of  George  IV.,  was  the  first  of  the  nine  sons 
of  George  III.  From  his  birth  he  had  been 
noted  for  his  comeliness  of  person.  He  had 
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an  ease  of  carriage  and  a  grace  of  manner 
which  gained  for  him  at  an  early  age  the  so- 
briquet of  "the  Gentleman  George;"  but  long 
before  he  reached  his  majority  it  was  known, 
not  only  to  England,  but  to  all  Europe,  that 
the  veneering  of  accomplishments  which  in- 
cased the  Heir  Apparent  was  only  a  trans- 
parent gloss  through  which  all  manner  of 
vices  and  excesses  played  hide-and-go-seek 
within.  The  story  of  the  Prince's  life  can  not 
be  repeated  on  the  pages  of  respectable  litera- 
ture. He  plunged  at  will  into  the  whirl  of 
all  vicious  excitement.  He  did  not  stop  short 
of  the  grossest  profligacy ;  and  to  this  he  added 
the  habit  of  falsehood  to  an  extent  that  made 
his  name  proverbial.  Even  his  plighted  faith 
could  not  be  trusted.  The  political  agitations 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  nurtured,  and 
which  might  have  well  provoked  the  highest 
powers  of  his  mind,  had  to  him  no  attractions. 
Schooled  in  everything  that  Fox  and  Sheridan 
had  taught  him  in  his  youth,  he  flung  him- 
self at  full  length  into  the  pool  of  vice,  and 
rejoiced  in  it  as  though  it  were  a  sea-bath  in 
summer.  At  last  he  fell  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  who  had  been  twice  a  widow  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  Him  she  led  on  until 
she  drew  him  into  a  private  marriage,  which 
became  the  scandaltim  maximum  of  the  age. 
The  nation  was  in  a  turmoil  over  the  event. 
Fox,  misled  by  the  Prince  as  to  the  facts  in 
the  case,  went  openly  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  denounced  the  story  as  a  malicious 
falsehood.  The  Prince's  salary  was  raised  from 
fifty  thousand  pounds  to  sixty  thousand,  and 
Parliament  gave  him  a  hundred  and  sixty-one 
thousand  pounds  to  discharge  his  debts;  in- 
duced thereto  by  the  falsehood  which  Fox  had 
given  to  the  House  of  Commons'. 

But  the  story  of  the  Prince's  personal  life 
need  not  be  pursued.  On  coming  to  the  throne 
in  1820,  it  was  expected  that  a  Whig  ministry 
would  be  at  once  called  to  the  conduct  of  af- 
fairs. But  the  king  dealt  doubly  with  those 
who  had  been  his  friends,  and  sought,  by 
means  of  a  coalition,  to  make  easy  sailing; 
through  a  sea  of  political  apathy.  He  had 
already  adopted  the  same  policy  during  the 
Regency.  He  dislikol  George  Canning,  to 
whose  energy  of  character  much  of  the  success 
of  the  British  Government  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary epoch  must  be  attributed.  Nor  can  it 


be  dcu'oted  that  the  king's  unfriendliness  and 
the  indisposition  of  Canning  to  take  part  in 
the  Parliamentary  proceedings  against  Queen 
Caroline,  induced  the  statesman's  temporary 
withdrawal  from  the  Ministry. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  the  Government  was  conducted 
under  the  ministerial  leadership  of  Earl  Liver- 
pool. The  latter  had  acceded  to  office 
after  the  assassination  of  Perceval,  in  1812; 
and  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet 
until  1827,  when  his  declining  health  com- 
pelled him  to  retire.  It  was,  however,  to  the 
energy,  we  might  say  the  unscrupulous  vigor, 
of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  better  known 
as  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  the  success  of  the 
home  management  of  Great  Britain  must  be 
attributed  at  this  epoch.  The  latter  statesman 
had  become  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  early  as  1812.  He  became  the  guiding- 
spirit  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  and 
for  fully  a  decade  remained  in  the  ascendant. 
He  it  was  who  represented  the  king  at  the 
second  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  signed  the  com- 
pact of  peace  in  1815.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  one  of  the  great  political  leaders  of 
his  time  who  remained  in  the  favor  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  as  he  had  been  always  in  favor 
with  George  III.  He  was  the  personal  ad- 
viser of  the  new  king,  and  traveled  abroad 
with  him  into  Hanover,  in  October  of  1821, 
meeting  there,  in  International  discussion,  the 
Prince  Metternich.  This,  however,  was  the 
end  of  his  career.  Castlereagh 's  intellect  gave 
way  under  the  pressure  of  overwork  and  a 
highly  nervous  organization,  and  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1822,  he  committed  suicide  with  his 
penknife. 

The  general  character  of  the  history  of 
England,  in  the  period  from  1815  to  1825, 
can  not  be  understood  without  the  survey  of 
the  whole  of  Europe.  After  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  Great  Britain  shared  somewhat  in  the 
exhaustion,  not  to  say'  the  apathy,  which 
supervened  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  The 
pus-ions — political,  social,  military,  govern- 
mental— which  had  flamed  and  roared  around 
the  squares  of  Wellington,  subsided  into  an 
almost  absolute  quiet  in  the  five  ensuing  years. 
Despotic  governments  were,  for  the  time,  easily 
restored,  and  a  flock  of  legitimate  princes, 
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rushing  back  into  the  vacuum  about  the 
thrones  of  their  ancestors,  found,  for  a 
brief  season,  as  comfortable  seats  as  any  kings 
had  occupied  since  the  Middle  Ages. 

But  the  halcyon  epoch  of  Bourbonism  was 
of  short  duration.  No  more  than  half  a  dec- 
ade elapsed  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  until 
the  flames  of  revolution,  caught  from  the 
great  conflagration  in  France,  began  to  shoot 
up  in  little  jets  in  almost  every  country  of 
Western  Europe.  This  revival  of  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit,  however,  did  not  seriously  ap- 
pear in  England.  Her  insular  position,  and 
the  spirit  of  her  people  and  institutions,  were 
alike  unfavorable  to  the  political  insurrections 
which,  at  this  epoch,  broke  out  in  nearly  all 
the  Latin  States. 

But  Great  Britain  could  by  no  means  avoid 
constant  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Continent.  The  first  foreign  entanglement  of 
the  British  Government  after  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  sprang  from  the  necessity  under 
which  the  Government  found  itself  to  resist 
and  resent  the  work  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in 
the  Spanish  Peninsula.  Of  all  the  restored 
sovereigns,  none  settled  back  into  his  seat  more 
comfortably  than  did  Ferdinand  VII.,  of 
Spain.  The  methods  of  government  which 
were  re'instituted  belonged,  in  that  country,  to 
the  sixteenth  century  rather  than  to  the  nine- 
teenth. The  opposition  of  the.  liberal  party 
was  unavailing  to  check  the  abuses  and  ex- 
travagance of  the  reign.  Finally,  in  1819, 
the  Spanish  king,  iii  order  to  replenish  his 
wasted  exchequer,  sold  Florida  to  the  United 
States.  Presently  a  revolt  broke  out  at  Cadiz. 
The  insurrection  spread ;  the  peasants  of  the 
provinces  rose  in  arms,  and,  in  1822,  the  pop- 
ular movement  resulted  in  the  election  of  the 
patriot  Riego  as  President  of  the  Cortes. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the 
cause  of  Ferdinand  was  espoused  by  the  Holy 
Alliance.  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia 
took  the  astounding  course  of  formal  armed 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Spain.  Nothing 
could  be  more  cheering  to  the  political  optimist 
than  to  see  Great  Britain  in  this  emergency 
turning  squarely  about,  and  in  the  very  face 
of  her  recent  allies  protesting  by  the  resolute 
mouth  of  Canning  against  the  Spanish  inter- 
vention. Though  her  protest  was  unavailing 
for  the  time,  it  nevertheless  served  the  pur- 


pose of  a  warning  against  such  work  in  the 
future,  and  pointed  with  a  menacing  index  to 
the  downfall  of  the  Alliance. 

This  complication  of  England  relative  to 
Spain  had  not  been  unraveled  until  the  king- 
dom became  profoundly  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  Here  again  the  leaning  of 
the  British  Nation,  not  radical,  but  ever  in- 
clining to  the  side  of  political  liberty,  was 
strikingly  manifested.  It  is  not  the  place  to 
recount  the  fortunes  of  the  Greek  Revolution 
which  broke  out  in  1821,  and  again  in  1824. 
It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  attitude  of 
Great  Britain  was  consistent  with  her  record. 
In  no  country  did  the  society  of  the  Phil- 
hellenes  find  so  congenial  a  seat  as  in  England. 
The  Government  confronted  Turkey ;  and  Mr. 
Canning,  no  less  than  Lord  Byron  and  other 
British  patriots,  stood  stoutly  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Greeks.  While  the  monarchs 
of  the  Continent  feared  the  rising  of  the 
Greeks  as  another  eruption  of  that  fearful 
democracy  which  had  jostled  so  many  from 
their  thrones,  Great  Britain  deliberately  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty.  This 
policy  was  persistently  adhered  to  until  the 
summer  of  1827,  when  the  situation  of  affairs 
in  the  East  led  to  the  appointment  of  ambas- 
sadors by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia, 
to  consider  the  questions  at  issue.  A  confer- 
ence was  held  in  London  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  and  on  the  6th  of  that  month  a  com- 
pact was  signed,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
nations  concerned  would  proceed  to  terminate 
the  Turco-Grecian  War.  A  joint  expedition 
was  fitted  out,  consisting  of  English,  French, 
and  Russian  vessels,  and  sent  into  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

The  object  in  view  was  to  compel  the  Sul- 
tan to  grant  an  armistice  pending  the  determi- 
nation of  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  allied 
armament  reached  the  Bay  of  Navariuo  on  the 
20th  of  October.  The  Sultan  promptly  and 
emphatically  declined  the  mediation  of  the 
Powers,  and  the  issue  came  at  once  to  the 
arbitrament  of  battle.  Meanwhile,  Ibrahim 
Pasha  received  large  reinforcements  from 
Egypt,  and  was  ordered  to  put  down  the 
Greek  insurrection  at  every  hazard. 

The  captains  of  the  allied  fleets,  however, 
had  received  orders  not  to  permit  the  further 
destruction  of  the  Greek  insurgents.  The  com- 
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manders  of  the  squadron  therefore  bore  down 
upon  the  Turkish  Admiral,  who  had  taken  his 
position  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Navarino, 
where  a  battle  was  opened  by  a  discharge  from 
the  Turkish  guus.  The  conflict  became  gen- 
eral and  continued  furiously  for  four  hours, 
when  the  work  was  done.  The  squadron 
of  the  Ottomans  was  blown  to  fragments. 


In  that  year  he  became  Home  Secretary  of 
England,  in  which  relation  he  was  called  upon, 
first  of  all,  to  administer  coercive  measures 
for  the  discontent  of  Ireland.  In  that  country 
already,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
strong  sentiment  was  developing  for  Catholic 
emancipation ;  and,  for  the  time,  Peel  was  con- 
strained by  his  office,  and  perhaps  by  his  COD- 


BATTLE  OF  NAVARINO. 


Scarcely  anything  remained  but  the  debris  of 
ships  floating  on  the  agitated  sea.  Thus  by  a 
single  stroke  the  Greek  crisis  was  ended,  and 
the  way  prepared  for  a  permanent  settlement 
of  affairs  in  the  East. 

We  may  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  speak 
of,  at  least,  one  of  the  great  measures  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  That  statesman  entered  the 
enfeebled  ministry  of  Lord  Liverpool  in  1822. 


victions,  to  lead  the  opposition  to  this  move- 
ment. On  this  question  he  was  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1825,  and  sought 
to  retire  from  the  Ministry;  but  his  services 
could  not  well  be  spared.  He  soon  found  a 
work  more  in  accord  with  his  faculties  and 
spirit,  in  reforming  and  humanizing  the  crimi- 
nal code  of  Great  Britain.  The  history  of 
this  reform  constitutes  of  itself  a  chapter  in 
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the  evolution  of  English  civilization — a  chapter 
which  would  reach  back  for  its  material  to  the 
times  of  the  Pagan  ascendency  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  would  draw  to  itself  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  subsequently,  a  great  part 
of  English  history.  The  reader  of  the  present 
age  is  aware,  in  the  light  of  a  dim  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  bottom  principles  of  English 
law,  especially  on  its  criminal  side,  were  de- 
duced from  the  customs  of  barbarism ;  but  he 
can  hardly  be  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
all  the  elements  of  that  barbarism  continued 
vital  in  the  code  of  Great  Britain  down  to  the 
close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  cruel  savagery  expressed  in  that  code 
can  hardly  be  described  in  language.  It 
would  require  an  artist's  brush,  and  the  blood- 
dripping  canvases  of  a  great  gallery,  to  reveal 
the  cruel  scheme  of  the  criminal  law  under 
which  the  English  race  groaned  from  age  to 
age,  and  from  which  the  inveterate  con- 
servatism of  that  people  forbade  them  to 
be  delivered.  As  late  as  a  time  within 
the  memory  of  men  yet  living,  the  offenses 
still  punishable  by  death  under  the  statute  law 
of  England  were  innumerable.  If,  in  the  last 
years  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  the  death  penal- 
ties due,  under  the  jurisprudence  of  the  king- 
dom, had  been  inflicted  as  the  law  demanded, 
the  highways  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been 
well-nigh  a  continuous  gibbet,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  the  people  hangmen  by  profession. 
Out  of  the  very  necessity  of  things,  the  judges 
had  been  driven  to  the  continuous  use  of 
respite,  in  order  to  avoid  the  death  penalties 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pronounce  from 
day  to  day.  At  every  assizes,  large  numbers 
of  criminals,  whose  lives  had  been  demanded 
by  the  law  for  petty  offenses,  many  of  which 
have  now  ceased  to  be  criminal  at  all,  were 
respited  by  the  judges  because  of  the  sheer 
impracticability  of  continuous  executions.  And 
yet,  under  this  shocking  condition  of  affairs — 
such  was  the  profound  hypocrisy  of  the  age — 
the  law-making  and  law-administering  powers 
of  Great  Britain  stood  stubbornly  against 
every  effort  at  reform,  hugging  the  barbaric 
abuses  which  they  had  received  from  a  pagan 
ancestry,  as  though  those  abuses  were  the 
very  palladium  of  English  liberty. 

At  the  epoch  of  which  we  speak,  the  lives 


of  almost  all  criminals  brought  to  the  bar  of 
justice  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  court.  As 
late  as  1807  the  theft  of  a  pocket-handker- 
chief from  the  person  was  still  a  capital  of- 
fense. If  a  soldier  or  a  mariner,  so  unfortu- 
nate as  not  to  have  a  pass  from  th°  magistrate 
or  the  commanding  officer,  durst  beg  for  bread 
enough  to  keep  him  alive  until  he  might  reach 
his  post,  his  life  was  demanded  by  the  law. 
Nor  might  any  elaboration  of  details  ade- 
quately represent  the  revolting  cruelties  of  the 
system  of  jurisprudence  which  was  still  main- 
tained and  practiced  to  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  George  III. 

It  was  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury that  that  great  legal  reformer,  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  appeared  in  Parliament,  and  under- 
took the  work  of  reforming  the  English  crimi- 
nal code.  To  him,  perhaps  more  than  to  any 
other  Englishman,  must  be  ascribed  the  con- 
ception  of  the  great  task  of  reestablishing  the 
criminal  jurisprudemce  of  Great  Britain  on  a 
new  basis  of  tolerable  humanity.  The  reader 
will  readily  recall  the  fact  that  in  France  the 
reform  of  the  criminal  code  had  been,  glori- 
ously accomplished  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
preceding  century  amidst  the  flame  and  roar 
of  revolution.  He  must  also  remember  that 
it  was  from  Mirabeau,  that  titan  of  destruction 
and  reform,  that  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  derived 
the  larger  part  of  those  humane  principles  of 
which  he  became  the  advocate  and  expounder 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  What,  therefore, 
must  have  been  his  chagrin  when,  after  hav- 
ing managed  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  stat- 
ute of  8  Elizabeth,  chap.  4,  whereby  petty 
theft  was  made  a  capital  offense,  he  was  obliged 
year  after  year  to  see  his  bills  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  other  equally  sanguinary  statutes 
thrown  out  of  the  House  of  Lords,  rejected 
with  disdain  by  the  statesmen  and  publicists 
of  his  time,  and  himself  viewed  askance  as 
the  enemy  of  society ! 

The  work  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  taken 
up  and  carried  into  the  intellectual  world  by 
the  distinguished  scholar  and  jurist,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  Him  the  versatile  Macaulay  has 
chosen  to  call  "the  father  of  English  jurispru- 
dence." Mackintosh,  however,  was  a  scholar 
and  thinker  rather  than  a  parliamentarian ; 
and  however  great  and  salutary  his  work  may 
have  been  in  reforming  the  mind  of  Great 
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Britain,  his  influence  on  the  criminal  code  was 
but  feeble  and  indirect.  Such  was  the  status 
of  affairs  when  the  ascendency  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  became  an  acknowledged  fact  in  the 
British  Parliament. 

The  temper  and  temperament  of  Sir  Robert 
were  well  adapted  to  the  work  which  he  now 
received  from  the  hands  of  Romilly  and 
Mackintosh,  and  which  he  was  destined  to 
carry  forward  triumphantly.  That  work  was 
completed,  or  at  least  begun,  in  five  principal 
Acts  which  Peel  introduced  into  Parliament, 
and  which  he  defended  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1826,  in  one  of  the  most  able  and  effective 
speeches  of  the  century.  The  formulation  of 
the  new  principles  of  jurisprudence  was  the 
work  of  Peel's  hand  and  brain ;  but  the 
principles  of  the  reform  he  had  received  from 
his  predecessors.  His  great  strength  and 
capacity  as  a  legislator  lay  in  his  ability — his 
power  almost  unrivaled — of  gathering  the 
essentials  of  other  men's  creations,  and  of 
giving  thereto  the  form  and  force  of  statute 
law. 

We  may  not  suppose  that  the  reform  of 
the  English  code,  to  which  we  have  here 
given  considerable  space,  was  by 'any  means 
complete  and  final  under  the  work  of  the 
statesmen  and  publicists  above  referred  to.  It 
is  indeed  out  of  the  question  that  anything 
should  be  complete  and  final  in  the  legislation 
and  jurisprudence  of  England.  A  race  of 
people  who  out  of  the  nature  of  their  own 
feelings  derive  little — almost  nothing — from 
abstract  reason,  and  everything  from  ex- 
perience and  tentative  movements  in  this 
direction  and  in  that,  must  needs  march  in  the 
rear  of  a  people  like  the  French,  who  are 
nothing  if  not  rational.  But  at  the  same  time, 
the  English  people,  though  their  progress  is 
slow  and  tortuous,  march  securely,  and  rarely 
lose  by  relapse  and  retrogression  what  they 
have  once  gained  under  the  law  of  experience. 

We  here  come  to  one  of  those  ever-recur- 
ring ministerial  crises  in  which  the  civil  history 
of  England  so  much  abounds.  The  year  1827 
marked  the  limit  on  Lord  Liverpool's  ascend- 
ency. The  Premier  fell  sick,  and  through  his 
illness,  rather  than  by  inefficiency,  his  Ministry 
\vas  broken  up.  In  this  emergency  George 
Canning  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.  But  Sir 


Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
other  leading  Tories,  refused  to  support  the 
new  Premier,  and  Canning  was  obliged  to 
solicit  the  support  of  the  Whigs.  Peel  had 
already  become  the  rival  of  Canning,  and  to 
this,  rather  than  to  any  divergence  in  the 
policy  of  the  two  statesmen,  their  separation 
must  be  attributed.  Canning,  however,  did  not 
long  live  to  hold  the  dubious  ascendency 
which  he  had  reached.  In  August,  1827,  he 
died ;  and  in  the  following  January  a  new 
Ministry  was  constituted  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Another  death,  occurring  at  nearly  the 
same  time  with  that  of  Canning,  had  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  course  of  the  reign- 
ing dynasty.  Frederick,  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  second  son  of  George  III.,  and  heir 
to  the  crown  after  the  reigning  king,  died, 
and  his  title  and  right  were  transferred  to  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  destined  soon  to 
accede  to  the  throne  as  William  IV.  It  was 
one  of  those  circumstances  above  the  will  and 
purpose  of  man,  by  which  the  European 
dynasties  have  been  so  frequently  deflected 
into  unforeseen  channels,  producing  many 
times  anomalous  results  and  complications  in 
the  royal  families. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  induced  to 
accept  the  office  of  Premier  by  the  solicitations 
of  the  king.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  to 
office,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  was  already  pending  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  measure  was  violently  opposed 
by  the  Tories;  but  Wellington,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  many  of  his  political  follow- 
ers, advised  the  House  of  Lords  not  to  offer 
further  resis^aice  to  a  measure  which  must -ul- 
timately prevail,  and  the  act  was  accordingly 
carried.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that 
even  this  concession  could  not  secure  the  re- 
tention of  the  Liberal  elements  in  the  Cabinet. 
A  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  duke  and 
Huskisson,  and  the  Liberals  withdrew  from 
the  Ministry.  It  was  believed  that  the  cause 
of  Catholic  emancipation  would  now  be  per- 
manently checked;  but  the  election  of  O'Con- 
nell,  in  1828,  proved  conclusively,  even  to 
Wellington  and  Peel,  that  that  cause  must  in- 
evitably prevail.  It  was  seen  that  further  re- 
sistance to  the  removal  of  the  cruel  disabilities 
to  which  the  Catholics  had  long  been  sufr 
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jected,  would  lead  to  turmoil  and  violence,  if 
not  to  civil  war,  in  the  kingdom. 

But,  before  beginning  an  account  of  the 
measures  by  which  Catholic  emancipation  was 
finally  effected,  we  may  here  turn  briefly  from 
the  consideration  of  affairs  in  the  home  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  to  speak  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom.  To  this  dec- 


mese,.  would,  sooner  or  later,  bring  the 
two  nations  into  conflict.  It  was  on  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  Bengal  that  the  op- 
posing powers  at  length  came  together  in  hos- 
tility. The  Burmese  were,  at  that  time,  mak- 
ing war  on  Assam,  and  it  was  in  resistance 
of  this  movement  that  the  British,  in  East 
India,  opposed  a  barrier  of  force. 


GEORGE   CANNING. 


ade,  namely,  the  third  of  the  century,  belongs 
the  history  of  the  extension  of  British  terri- 
tory and  domination  in  the  East  by  the  con- 
quest of  Burmah.  It  might  have  been  fore- 
seen that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  estab- 
lishment, and  the  extension,  of  the  British 
power  in  India,  and  the  well-known  war- 
like and  aggressive  disposition  of  the  Bur- 


After  some  desultory  fighting,  war  was  de- 
clared, in  February  of  1824.  An  expedition 
was  sent  out  from  India,  under  command  of 
Commodore  Grant  and  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell. In  May  of  1824  the  armament  entered 
the  Irawadi  River,  and  came  before  the  Bur- 
mese city  of  Rangoon.  War  now  broke  out 
in  earnest,  the  British  gradually  penetrating 
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into  the  interior,  the  Burmese,  with  their  half- 
barbarous  methods  of  warfare,  falling  back  be- 
fore the  invasion.  Bandoola,  General  of  the 
Burmese  army,  collected  a  force  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  1824, 
fought  several  battles  with  the  British  army, 
about  five  thousand  strong,  in  which  the  latter, 
though  so  greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  were 
nearly  always  victorious.  On  the  2d  of  April, 
in  the  following  year,  the  city  of  Douabew 
was  taken  by  Sir  Archibald,  and  here  Ban- 
doola was  killed.  Later,  in  the  same  month, 
Prome  was  captured  by  the  British,  and,  on 
the  17th  of  September,  an  armistice  was  con- 
cluded for  a  month. 

Later  in  the  year,  an  army  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men  advanced  against  the  British  from 
Ava,  the  capital.  But  the  latter  held  out 
under  repeated  attacks,  in  none  of  which  were 
the  Burmese  more  than  partially  successful. 
A  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, and  negotiations  for  peace  were  im- 
mediately opened.  It  was  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  Burmese  were  insincere,  and 
hostilities  broke  out  more  violently  than  ever. 
In  January  of  1826,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
advanced  on  Ava,  the  Burmese  capital.  On 
the  9th  of  February,  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought  near  the  ancient  city  of  Pagan-Myo,  in 
which  the  British  were  completely  victorious. 
The  defeated  enemy  now  came  quickly  to 
terms,  though  many  acts  of  violence  and  hos- 
tility still  told  of  the  unsettled  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  country.  The  Treaty  of  Yan- 
dabo  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  became  the 
basis  of  the  large  accession  of  territory  known 
as  British  Burmah.  The  Burmese  sovereign 
was  obliged  to  give  up  Aracan,  together  with 
the  provinces  of  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  Yea;  to 
yield  all  of  his  claims  to  the  kingdom  of  As- 
sam and  the  contiguous  States,  and  to  pay  a 
large  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
The  strength,  vigor,  and  resistless  impact  of 
the  British  power  borne  on  the  vehicle  of  Sir 
Archibald's  small  army  against  an  ancient  and 
populous  kingdom,  more  than  ten  thousand 
miles  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  English 
Government,  was  but  another  illustration  of 
<he  vitality  and  enterprise  of  that  warlike  race 
which  has  fastened  the  crooked  flukes  of  its 
anchors  under  the  chalky  walls  of  the  British 
Islands. 


Returning  to  the  home  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom, we  may  properly  present  in  this  con- 
nection some  fuller  account  of  the  agitation 
which  now  arose  relative  to  the  penal  disabil- 
ities under  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
England  and  Ireland  had  been  placed  by  the 
Act  of  Union.  Now  it  was  that  the  great  agi- 
tator and  reformer,  Daniel  O'Connell,  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  began,  with  vehe- 
ment invective  and  unanswerable  argument,  to 
demand  the  removal  of  the  penalties  against 
his  Catholic  countrymen.  He  instituted  a  so- 
ciety called  the  Catholic  Association,  small  at 
first,  but  growing  slowly  to  larger  proportions, 
and  spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1828  he  was  elected  for  Clare 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  an  event  which 
foretold  the  success  of  the  cause  which  he  ad- 
vocated. A  measure  embodying  his  principles 
of  reform  was  introduced  and  carried  through 
the  House  of  Commons  against  the  most  stren- 
uous opposition ;  but  the  bill  was  rejected  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  excitement  rose  to 
such  a  pitch  as  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
country;  and  in  Ireland  the  fires  of  civil  war 
smouldered,  ready  to  burst  into  flame.  In 
1828  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  which  had  been  in  force  since  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  was,  as  we  have  said,  carried 
through  Parliament,  in  a  bill  introduced  for 
that  purpose  by  Lord  John  Russell. 

It  was  believed  by  the  Tories  that  so  great 
a  concession  as  was  implied  in  this  measure 
would  satisfy  the  Catholics  'and  bring  quiet  to 
the  Kingdom.  But  the  event  proved  other- 
wise. With  the  triumphant  election  of  O'Con- 
uell  to  Parliament,  the  agitation  broke  out 
anew.  It  was  claimed  that  the  reformatory 
measures  thus  far  promoted  had  been  intended 
to  favor  only  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  nothing  short  of  the 
removal  of  the  legal  disabilities  of  the  Catho- 
lics would  suffice.  It  was  clearly  in  defiance 
of  the  statute  forbidding  the  admission  of 
Romanists  to  Parliament  that  O'Connell  was 
elected  to  that  body.  The  crisis  was  reached 
when  the  time  came  for  the  Irish  agitator 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Ministry,  backed  by  the  Protestant  clubs 
which  had  been  formed  in  most  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  determined  to  exclude  O'Connell 
from  his  place.  When  this  project  was  known, 
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party  animosity  was  fanned  to  a  white  heat. 
The  public  became  so  convulsed  that  an  appeal 
to  arms  seemed  inevitable,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment should  yield.  It  was  in  the  face  of  this 
alarming  condition  of  affairs  that  the  Ministry, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Parliamentary  session 
of  1829,  was  obliged  to  retreat.  It  was  per- 
ceived by  the  Tory  leaders  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  Government  to  bring  forward  a 
bill  of  their  own  motion  to  relieve  the  Catho- 
lics of  their  disabilities  than  to  be  driven  to 
such  a  course  by  the  impending  revolution. 

In  accordance  with  this  prudential  scheme, 
a  bill  was  at  once  prepared,  which  had  the 
effect  of  arousing  all  the  deep-seated  preju- 
dices of  the  Kingdom.  The  Tory  Ministers 
'were  denounced  as  traitors,  not  only  to  their 
party,  but  to  the  Constitution  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Many  of  the  extreme  partisans  refused 
to  follow  their  leaders  further  in  the  direction 
of  reform.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  became  the  objects  of  bitter  dislike 
to  the  Ultra-Tories,  and  the  latter  statesman 
was  actually  defeated  for  reelection  by  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1829,  the  RELIEF  BILL  was 
passed,  and  for  the  first  time  in  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  were  made  equal  before  the 
law  with  the  other  people  of  the  Kingdom. 
Henceforth  the  discrimination  against  them 
extended  no  further  than  to  their  exclusion 
from  the  offices  of  Regent,  Viceroy  of  Ireland, 
and  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom.1 

George  IV.,  who  had  personally  resisted  to 
the  last  the  recent  measures  of  reform,  was 
correspondingly  humiliated  at  his  own  and  the 
defeat  of  his  Tory  Ministry.  His  health  was 
already  greatly  enfeebled.  He  presently  re- 
tired from  the  public  gaze,  and  sought  seclu- 
sion in  the  shades  of  Windsor  Castle.  The 
worn-out  debauchee  took  no  further  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  the  public  responded  by  tak- 

1  By  a  strange  coincidence  the  venerable  Cathe- 
dral of  York,  the  pride  of  the  Church  of  Englnnd, 
was  almost  destroyed  hy  fire  at  the  very  time 
when  the  triumphant  Catholics  were  hailing  the 
sassage  of  the  Relief  Bill  through  Parliament.  It 
seemed  that  the  violence  done  to  the  Mother 
Church  by  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Reformers  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  was  about  to  be  avenged 
by  the  concurrent  ravages  of  party  strife  and  the 
devouring  elements. 


ing  as  little  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  king. 
The  latter  was  taken  seriously  ill  early  in  the 
year,  and  died  on  the  26th  of  June,  1830. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  not  want- 
ing in  power  of  personal  analysis,  and  was  no 
flatterer  of  men,  living  or  dead,  summed  up 
the  qualities  of  the  deceased  monarch  as  fol- 
lows: "He  was  the  most  extraordinary  com- 
pound of  talent,  wit,  buffoonery,  obstinacy, 
and  good-feeling — in  short,  a  medley  of  the 
most  opposite  qualities,  with  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  good — that  I  ever  saw  in  any  char- 
acter in  my  life."  Of  his  reign,  however, 
though  short  and  little  distinguished  for  glory, 
it  may  be  said  that  hardly  any  other  decade  in 
the  history  of  England  has  been  more  marked 
for  the  many  practical  reforms  which  it  wit- 
nessed, for  the  advance  of  all  liberal  senti- 
ments in  society  and  State,  and  for  the  dif- 
fusion abroad  of  more  humanizing  tendencies, 
than  was  the  otherwise  feeble  and  unsteady 
reign  of  George  IV. 

The  late  king  left  no  legitimate  children  to 
inherit  his  title  and  crown.1  His  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  was  long  since  dead. 
The  next  elder  of  his  brothers  was  William 
Henry,  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  now  acceded 
to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  WILLIAM  IV. 
He  had  been  a  sailor  in  his  boyhood,  serving 
with  distinction  under  Admirals  Digby,  Rod- 

1  As  for  Queen  Caroline,  she  also  had  gone  to 
the  land  where  shameless  persecution  could  no 
longer  assail  her.  She  had,  after  the  infamous 
trial  to  which  she  had  been  subjected  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  been  permitted  to  resume  her 
title  of  Queen,  but  was  forbidden  to  enter  West- 
minster Hall  on  the  day  of  her  husband's  corona- 
tion. It  was  the  death-stab  in  the  woman's 
bosom ;  she  pined  for  nineteen  days,  and  yielded 
her  shattered  life  to  the  elements.  Even  this  was 
not  the  end  of  the  dark  fatality  that  overhung  her 
career.  Her  daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte  Au- 
gusta, was  wedded,  in  1816,  to  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  afterwards  king  of  the  Belgians,  but  on 
the  6th  of  November  in  the  following  year  she 
died  in  the  agonies  of  child-birth — nn  event  that 
wrung  from  the  stern  soul  of  Byron  one  of  his 
sublimest  stanzas: 

Peasants  bring  forth  In  safety  !    Can  It  be, 
O  thon  I  hat  wert  so  happy,  so  adored  ! 

Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for  thte, 
And  Freedom's  heart  grown  heavy,  cea'e  to  hoard 
Her  many  griefs  for  ONE;  for  she  had  poured 

Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris!    Thou,  too,  lonely  lord 

And  desolate  consort— vninly  wei  t  thou  wed  ! 

The  husband  of  a  year,  the  father  of  the  dead ! 
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ney,  and  Nelson.  But  during  the  reign  of  his 
brother  he  had  lived  the  life  of  a  private  gen- 
tleman at  Bushy  Park.  Unfortunately,  the 
life  of  William  had  not  been  such  as  to  jus- 
tify any  hopes  that  might  be  entertained  of 
reforming  and  redeeming  the  general  charac- 
ter which  was  now  borne 
throughout  Europe  by 
the  princes  of  Hanover- 
Brunswick.  Some  idea 
of  the  moral  and  polit- 
ical principles  by  which 
the  new  king  was  likely 
to  be  guided  may  be  had 
from  a  scrutiny  of  his 
conduct  while  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 
While  sitting  in  that 
body,  he  had  defended 
the  recklessness,  the  ex- 
travagance, and  de- 
bauchery of  his  brother, 
the  Prince  Regent.  He 
had  spoken  in  favor  of 
the  Bill  of  Divorcement, 
by  which  that  alleged 
gentleman  proposed  to 
put  away  forever  from 
her  royal  seat  and  in- 
heritance the  unfortu- 
nate Queen  Caroline. 
He  had  denounced  the 
proposed  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  as  against 
the  laws  of  justice  and 
the  interests  of  human- 
ity. In  his  private  life 
his  relations  were  hardly 
more  well-timed  and  re- 
spectable than  those  of 
his  brother,  the  Regent. 
He  had  become  enam- 
ored with  a  certain  Mrs. 
Jordan,  an  actress  by 
profession,  with  whom 

he  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years,  the  union 
being  broken  off  at  last  for  merely  political 
reasons.  In  1818  he  had  taken  in  marriage 
Adelaide  of  Suxt'-Moiningen,  who,  in  course  of 
time,  obtained  a  great  influence  over  her  easy- 
going husband.  But  no  family  sprang  from 
the  Prince's  legitimate  marriage,  and  he  was 


destined  to  be  left  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  aa 
his  brother  George  IV.  had  been,  without  an 
heir  capable  of  inheriting  the  crown. 

William  IV.  came  to  the  throne  at  a  time 
when  the  agitation  for  reform  in  all  the  legis- 
lative and  administrative  methods  of  the  King- 


'!•    YORK. 

dom  was  rife.  It  seemed  at  this  epoch  that 
the  energies  of  the  nation,  long  consuming 
themselves  in  war,  had  turned  suddenly  against 
the  rough  barriers  aad  impediments  to  civil 
liberty,  which  the  Middle  Ages  had  entailed 
on  modern  England.  No  sooner  had  the 
Catholic  question  been  settled  Hy  the  conces- 
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sion  of  the  rights  which  had  been  withheld 
from  that  large  body  of  British  subjects  since 
the  times  of  the  Restoration,  than  another 
question  of  still  more  vital  importance  was 
presented  to  the  English  people.  This  was  the 
question  of  a  reform  of  the  British  Parliament, 
particularly  of  that  part  of  the  system  which 
related  to  the  basis  of  representation  in  the 


WILLIAM  IV. 

House  of  Commons.  In  times  past  this  basis 
had  been  determined  rather  by  landed  estates 
than  by  population ;  but  the  whole  growth  of 
the  civil  polity  of  England  had  been  in  the 
direction  of  an  enlargement  of  popular  rights — 
a  drifting  away  from  those  feudal  ideas  upon 
which  representation  had  so  long  been  founded. 
The  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  British 


Parliament  would,  in  its  details  and  philosophy, 
involve  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  the  En- 
glish-speaking race.  Originally,  the  House  of 
Lords  had  been  deduced  from  the  Witenage- 
mdt  of  the  Saxon  kings.  The  Witeuagemdt 
was,  at  first,  an  assemblage  of  the  great  men—- 
literally, the  wise  men — whom  the  sovereign 
was  wont  to  call  into  council.  It  was  an  as- 
semblage of  the  Witan,  or  Wise 
Men,  of  the  Kingdom.  It  con- 
sisted of  temporal  lords,  of  earls, 
of  dukes,  of  barons,  of  archbish- 
ops, and  bishops,  and  abbots, 
brought  together,  and  constitut- 
ing a  body  of  magnates,  from 
whom  the  king  was  wont  to  seek 
advice  and  support  in  times  of 
trouble.  The  House  of  Commons 
had  arisen  from  a  very  different 
source,  and  had  been  of  slower 
development.  Its  origin  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  moot*, 
or  meetings,  consisting,  at  first, 
of  such  voluntary  assemblages  of 
freemen  as  might  be  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  tribe.  The 
first  of  the  moots  was  the  town- 
moot,  which  included  the  assem- 
bled freemen  and  cultivators  of 
the  folk-lands,  gathered  together 
to  regulate  the  civil  affairs  of  their 
township,  their  village,  or  parish. 
Next  came  the  burg-moot,  being 
an  assemblage  of  the  principal 
men  of  the  burgh,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  municipal 
affairs.  The  hundred-moot  had  a 
still  more  important  place  in  the 
English  system.  It  comprised  the 
reeves  and  chief  freemen  gathered 
from  the  several  townships  and 
burghs  within  the  limits  of  the 
so-called  Hundred.  Above  this 
assembly  was  the  sTure-moot.  It 
was  a  body  gathered  from  the  shire  or  county, 
having  an  ealderman  for  its  president,  and  ex- 
ercising jurisdiction  over  the  several  hundreds 
comprised  within  the  shire.  The  body  was 
composed  of  a  reeve  and  four  freemen  from 
every  hundred.  Its  members  can  hardly  bo 
said  to  have  been  elected,  at  least  not  by  such 
methods  as  would  constitute  a  modern  elec- 
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tion.  But  they  were  sent  to  the  various  moots 
by  the  common  voice,  and  by  methods  which 
had  in  them  the  germ  of  a  true  election. 

In  many  emergencies  it  became  desirable 
for  the  medireval  kings  of  England  to  call 
not  only  the  Great  Council  or  House  of 
Lords,  but  also  the  Commons — that  is,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  various  moots  above 
described — to  assist  and  support  the  sovereign 
in  his  wars,  and  to  give  him  counsel  in  the 
general  affairs  of  his  government.  The  student 
of  history  will  readily  recall  the  fact  that  the 
Commons  of  the  Western  European  kingdoms 
were,  in  the  times  of  which  we  speak,  an  ex- 
tremely modest  folk,  very  little  disposed  to  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of  state,  timid  in  all 
political  matters,  slow  to  convene  even  at  the 
sovereign's  call,  and  meek  in  his  presence.  In 
England,  however,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
structure  of  society,  the  Commons  grew  into 
greater  prominence  than  in  any  other  country. 
A  burgess  or  middle  class  sprang  up,  in  whose 
hands  ranch  wealth  was  at  length  accumulated. 
They  it  was  who  henceforth  must,  in  large 
measure,  furnish  the  revenues  of  the  King- 
dom. As  a  consequence,  the  English  Com- 
mons were  more  frequently  called  by  the 
king  to  assist  him  with  their  presence  and 
their  means.  For  several  centuries  there  was 
an  approximation  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.  But  at  length  the  growth  of 
the  Commons  alarmed  both  the  king  and  the 
lords,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
two  Houses  were  formally  separated.  The 
organization  of  each  became  more  definite, 
and  each  henceforth  pursued  its  independent 
lines  of  development. 

The  reader  may  perceive,  in  the  situation 
here  prepared,  the  elements  of  that  great  con- 
flict by  which,  at  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  monarchy  and  aristocracy 
of  England  were  for  a  while  subverted.  In 
the  Second  Revolution,  of  1688,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  again  triumphant.  It  became 
the  most  powerful  and  regular  legislative  body 
in  all  Christendom.  But  the  point  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  student  of  history  is  that  the 
old  barbaric  constitution  of  the  Commons  had 
been,  through  all  stages  of  the  evolution, 
preserved  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  the 
House.  Such  was  the  astonishing  conservatism 
t>f  the  English  race  that  the  abuses  which  had 


flowed  down  in  the  stream  of  popular  govern- 
ment were  preserved  along  with  the  uses  and 
advantages  of  the  organization.  Aye,  more; 
the  abuses  of  the  system  were  hugged  and 
embraced  with  as  much  fervor  as  were  the 
true  principles  of  progresss,  enlightenment,  and 
freedom  which  constituted  the  vital  part  of 
the  Parliamentary  system  of  government. 

At  length,  however,  the  gradual  growth 
and  diffusion  of  political  enlightenment  made 
it  impossible  for  the  abusive  part  of  the  sys- 
tem longer  to  survive.  This  crisis  was  reached 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
present  century.  The  reformatory  spirit  was 
already  abroad  in  the  Kingdom.  The  effort 
to  repeal  the  more  obnoxious  of  the  disabilities 
which  had  long  been  imposed  on  the  Catholics 
made  manifest  the  abuses  which  were  inter- 
mingled and  blended  with  the  very  structure 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  no  sooner  had 
the  repeal  been  passed,  than  the  reforming 
party  turned  upon  the  House  itself,  with  the 
determination  to  exorcise  the  evils  under 
which  that  great  body  was  laboring  as  the 
governing  force  of  England. 

The  very  foundation  had  to  be  broken  up. 
It  was  perceived  that  the  vice  was  deep-seated, 
reaching  down  to  the  very  basis  on  which  the 
House  of  Commons  rested.  The  various  bor- 
oughs of  the  Kingdom,  from  which  the  repre- 
sentatives sitting  in  the  House  were  drawn  by 
election,  had  been  mapped  out  long  ago,  and, 
though  the  population  had  fluctuated  from  side 
to  side;  though  great  communities  had  been 
planted  where  none  existed  before;  though 
other  great  communities  had,  in  the  mutations 
of  industry,  under  the  landed  system  of  Great' 
Britain,  and  in  answer  to  the  calls  of  commerce, 
disappeared  from  the  places  where  they  did  ex- 
ist, the  old  basis  of  representation  still  pre- 
vailed; so  that  the  House  of  Commons  no 
longer  represented  the  England  of  the  present, 
but  the  England  of  a  mythical  past.  Large 
cities  had  sprung  up  where  hitherto  there  was  no 
dweller.  Such  were  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Leeds,  which,  though  inhabited  by  teem- 
ing thousands,  were  absolutely  unrepresented 
in  Parliament.  The  ancient  boroughs  knew  no 
such  cities,  and  conservative  England  had  thus 
far  respected  her  ancient  boroughs — must  re- 
spect them  still !  Many  old  districts  had  be- 
come well-nigh  depopulated  ;  but  conservative 
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England  still  regarded  her  old  districts — must 
regard  them  still!  Such,  for  instance,  was  the 
rotten  borough  of  Gratton.  Such  was  the  bor- 
ough of  Old  Sarum,  which  no  longer  contained 
a  single  house,  and  yet  it  continued  to  be  rep- 
resented by  two  members  of  Hie  House  of  Commons. 
Such  boroughs  were  the  so-called  "pocket"  bor- 
oughs ;  for  they  might  well  be  carried  in  the 
pocket!  Liverpool  had  no  representative;  Old 
Sarum  had  two  representatives.  At  length 
the  sturdy  artisans  of  the  great  manufactur- 
ing towns  determined  no  longer  to  endure  the 
abominable  mockery  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  which  they,  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
England,  had  no  part  or  lot.  Popular  lead- 
ers at  once  took  up  the  clamor.  The  recent 
success  of  the  political  revolt  in  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  furnished  the  example — 
gave  encouragement  to  the  movement.  A 
popular  belief  was  diffused  abroad  that  the 
movement  could  but  be  crowned  with  success. 
But  against  it  all,  the  reactionary  party,  the 
conservative,  obstructing  element  in  British 
politics,  that  ancient  Toryism  which  had 
through  so  large  a  period  of  British  history 
controlled,  or  antagonized,  the  destinies  of 
the  kingdom,  set  themselves  with  the  firmness 
and  obstinacy  of  the  immovable  rocks  in  the 
Hill  of  Taric. 

It  happened  at  this  particular  juncturethat 
the  affairs  of  Continental  Europe  tended  much 
to  strengthen  and  intensify  the  popular  move- 
ment in  England.  In  the  very  year  of  the 
accession  of  William  IV.  to  the  English 
throne,  the  roused-up  people  of  France  dis- 
posed of  their  king  by  a  most  summary  pro- 
cess. At  the  same  time  a  rebellion  occurred 
in  Belgium,  which  led  to  the  severance  of  that 
important  power  from  the  dominion  of  Hol- 
land, and  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
kingdom  under  the  rule  of  Leopold,  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  who  received  the  crown,  in  July  of 
1831,  with  the  title  of  Leopold  I.,  King  of  the 
Belgians.  In  these  movements  of  the  Liberals 
of  the  Continent,  the  people's  party  of  Eng- 
land was  quick  to  discover  the  omens  of  suc- 
cess. On  the  other  hand,  the  English  Tories 
found  in  the  destruction  of  the  continental 
systems,  with  which  they  sympathized,  every 
reason  for  distrusting  popular  government  and 
adhering  to  the  past.  To  the  Liberals  of 
Great  Britain  Louis  Philippe,  of  France,  was 


a  pleasing  character  to  contemplate ;  to  the 
Tories  he  was  a  menace,  a  specter. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  great  project  of  re- 
forming the  basis  of  representation  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  became  the  all-ab- 
sorbing question  in  the  first  years  of  William  IV. 
The  measure  met  with  the  greatest  opposition 
in  the  body  to  which  it  was  directed.  A 
ministerial  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  fool- 
ish declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
against  the  proposition  for  Parliamentary  re- 
form. He  was  suddenly  deprived  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country,  and  a  coalition  of  the 
Whig  party  with  those  who  had  followed  the 
political  fortunes  of  Canning  was  formed. 
The  Wellington  Ministry  was  dissolved,  and  in 
November  of  1830  the  king  summoned  Earl 
Grey  to  form  a  new  Cabinet,  pledged  to  carry 
out  the  reformatory  policy.  It  is  believed 
that  the  earl  himself  had  but  little  sympathy 
with  the  popular  cause;  but  he  was  willing, 
on  assuming  the  leadership  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  promote  at  least  certain  features  of 
the  proposed  Parliamentary  revolution. 

The  REFORM  BILL,  so-called  by  preeminence 
over  all  other  Parliamentary  measures  having 
like  purposes  as  their  end,  was  accordingly 
prepared,  and,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1831,  was 
laid,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  Then  it  was  that  "  storming 
fury  rose,"  such  as,  perhaps,  was  never  heard 
before  in  that  turbulent  arena  where  so  many 
of  the  battles  of  English  liberty  have  been 
fought  and  won.  The  bill  passed  to  its  second 
reading,  and  through  its  second  reading,  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote.  It  was  seen  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  measure  that  it  was  destined  to 
failure,  and  Parliament  was  dissolved  with  an 
appeal  to  the  country. 

The  English  Nation  was  now  shaken  to  its 
center.  A  new  Parliament  was  returned  much 
more  favorable  to  the  bill  than  was  the  pre- 
ceding. The  second  reading  of  the  act  was 
now  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six.  The  third  reading  was  pressed, 
and  the  act  went  triumphantly  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  Earl  Grey  carried  the 
bill  to  the  Lords,  where  it  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  forty-one.  Here,  then,  the  issue 
was  made  up.  The  landed  aristocracy  of 
Great  Britain  planted  itself  squarely  in  the 
way  of  reform,  and  the  question  was  whether 
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the  aucient  prejiulices  of  the  kingdom,  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Lords,  would  yield  to 
the  popular,  and  now  overwhelming,  pressure 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  the  popular  party,  bearing  the  ban- 
ner of  reform,  and  backed  by  the  decisive  re- 
sults of  the  recent  Parliamentary  election, 
would  be  hurled  back,  routed,  overthrown. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  last  months 
of  1830-31  witnessed  in  England  a  crisis  more 
serious  and  alarming  than  anything  which  had 
been  known  since  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
The  radical  reformers  and  the  Ultra-Tories 
were  ready  to  decide  the  issue  by  civil  war. 
Between  the  extremists,  however,  rose  the 
Grey  Ministry,  carrying  with  it  the  great 
moderate  party  of  Englishmen,  who,  though 
determined  on  reform,  still  sought  to  reach 
the  result  by  methods  «hort  of  revolution.  In 
the  emergency  two  courses,  and  only  two, 
were  open  to  the  Government.  There  was 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  what, 
in  more  recent  phraseology,  would  be  de- 
nominated a  political  "deadlock."  This  might 
be  broken  either,  first,  by  a  declaration  from 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  assent  of  the 
lords  was  not  neceesary  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill ;  or,  secondly,  by  creating  under  royal 
prerogative  a  sufficient  number  of  new  peers 
to  bear  down  the  adverse  Tory  majority  in  the 
Upper  House.  Each  of  these  methods  is  ob- 
jectionable in  the  last  degree.  To  declare 
the  assent  of  the  House  of  Lords  unnecessary 
was  revolutionary.  To  create  the  new  peers 
would  be  to  drown  the  House  of  Lords  and 
destroy  its  distinctive  character.  With  much 
reluctance  it  was  determined  by  the  Ministry, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1832,  to  demand  of  the 
king  the  creation  of  the  new  peers.  Under 
this  menace  the  Tory  Lords  receded  somewhat, 
and  the  bill  was  allowed  to  pass  its  second 
reading.  But  when  it  came  to  the  third  read- 
ing, the  passage  of  the  measure  could  not  be 
forced,  and  the  Grey  Ministry  resigned. 

Wellington  was  now  asked  to  form  a  new 
Cabinet,  and  undertake  the  Government. 
.But  the  task  was  hopeless.  After  a  single 
week  of  such  political  turmoil  as  has  rarely 
been  witnessed  in  Great  Britain,  the  king 
was  obliged  to  send  again  for  Earl  Grey,  and 
recommit  to  him  the  destinies  of  the  State. 

That  Minister  and  Lord  Brougham  went  to  the 
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king  in  person,  demanded  of  him  the  power 
to  create  the  new  peers  necessary  to  the 
passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  through  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  compelled  the  king  to  put  his 
assent  in  writing,  as  follows:  "The  king 
grauts  permission  to  Earl  Grey  and  to  his 
Chancellor,  Lord  Brougham,  to  create  such  a 
number  of  peers  as  will  be  sufficient  to  insure 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  first  calling 
up  peers'  eldest  sons. — WILLIAM  R. ,  Windsor, 
May  17,  1832." 

The  event  showed  that  the  extremity  which 
was  thus  provided  for  was  not  demanded. 
The  Tory  lords  saw  at  last  the  expediency  of 
yielding  a  little  to  save  much.  Accordingly, 
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when  the  Reform  Bill  came  to  its  final  pas- 
sage before  the  Lords  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
peers,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  vol- 
untarily absented  themselves  from  the  House  to 
permit  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  by  a  majority  of 
eighty-four.  Thus  on  the  7th  of  June,  1832, 
the  Bill  for  the  Reformation  of  the  British  Par- 
liament became  the  law  of  the  Kingdom,  after 
a  struggle,  which,  at  several  of  its  phases,  had 
brought  the  country  to  the  very  verge  of 
revolution.  The  peril  had  been  emphasized  in 
many  instances  by  actual  violence.  Time  and 
again  popular  indignation  had  broken  forth 
against  those  leaders  of  the  Tory  party  'who 
were  impeding  the  progress  of  the  Reform. 
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In  London  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  assailed  by  a  furious  mob,  with 
whom  not  even  the  memories  of  Waterloo 
could  prevail  any  longer.  Nottingham  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  a  large  part  of 
Bristol  destroyed  by  insurgents  beyond  the 
control  of  the  authorities.  But  as  it  became 
evident  that  the  reformatory  movement  would 
succeed,  as  the  Tories  shrank  before  their  op 
ponents,  a  better  temper  prevailed,  and  the 
ship  of  State  at  length  outsailed  the  storm 
and  anchored  in  clear  water. 

Perhaps  no  other  measure  ever  adopted  by 
the  British  Parliament  was  more  salutary  in 
its  effects  than  was  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
It  was  a  new  era  from  which  many  other  re- 
formatory projects  were  to  date  their  origin 
and  possibility.     By  the  Reform  Bill,  the  so- 
called  pocket  and  rotten  boroughs  were  dis- 
franchised.    No    longer    might    some  landed 
nabob  carry  in  his  pocket  several  Parliamen- 
tary votes,  behind  which  there  was  no  constitu- 
ency.    Other    decayed    boroughs,  while    they 
did  not  actually  lose   their  representation  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  had  that  representa- 
tion greatly  reduced.     The  votes  thus  gained 
from  the  disfranchised  boroughs,  were  redis- 
tributed to  the   counties  and  manufacturing 
towns  to  which  an  adequate  representation  had 
hitherto  been  denied.     The  .whole  disfranchise- 
ment  extended  to  fifty-six  boroughs  and  about 
thirty  small   towns.     The  general  effect   was 
that  of  equalization,  by  which   the   populous 
counties  and  the  cities  were  given  their  just 
equipoise  in  the  House  of  Commons.1     Certain 
property   qualifications  on  the  suffrage   were 
allowed  to  stand.     Indeed,  in  the  light  of  the 
liberal  principles  which  now  prevail  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  citizenship,  we  can 
but  be  surprised  that  the  very  moderate  prin- 
ciples incorporated  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
should  ever  have  been  regarded  as  radical  or 
extreme.     The  right  of  voting  in  the  English 
boroughs  was  still  restricted  to  the  tenants  of 
houses  worth  ten  pounds  a  year.     Properties 
under  this  valuation,  or  rather  the  holders  of 
the  same,  lay  as  before,  under  complete  disfran- 
chisement.     In  the  counties,  tenants  paying  a 

1  Ireland  gained,  under  the  new  apportionment, 
five  additional  members  in  the  House. 


rental  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  were  enti- 
tled to  suffrage,  while  freeholders  having  an 
income  from  their  own  lands  of  forty  shillings, 
or  lauded  property  worth  ten  pounds  a  year, 
were  permitted  to  vote  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  Such  were  the  general  features  of 
the  reform  by  which  the  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Commons  was  de- 
termined for  the  ensuing  thirty-six  years. 

We   now  come  to   consider  the  legislation 
of  the  so-called  Reformed  Parliament,  which 
began  its  existence  in  1833.     The  liberalizing 
tendencies  which  had  been  produced  and  dis- 
seminated during  the  period  of  agitation,  now 
speedily  bore  their  fruits.     No  sooner  had  the 
House  of  Commons  again  assembled   than  a 
bill  was  brought  forward  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  all   the  colonies  and  possessions  of 
Great  Britain.     In  this  case,  the  agitator  was 
William  Wilberforce,       Hull,  one  of  the  en- 
thusiasts of  humanity,  at  that  time  a  member 
of   the    Commons    for  the  county    of  York. 
During  the   greater  part   of   his  life  he  had 
been  engaged  in  projects  looking  to  the  aboli- 
tion, first,  of  the  slave-trade,  and  then  of  slavery 
itself.     As  early  as  the  ascendency  of  William 
Pitt,  Wilberforce,    in    conjunction   with    that 
statesman,  sought  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  in  the  British  dominions.     No  great 
step,  however,  was  taken  in  this  direction  until 
1807.      Pitt,    in    the    meanwhile,    died,    and 
Wilberforce  struggled   on   against  the  selfish- 
ness of  men  and   the  prejudice  of  ages.     He 
was  already  in  the  last  act  of  his  life  when 
the  Reformed    Parliament,  under  the  inspira- 
tion   and    leadership   of  Brougham,   Buxton, 
Clarkson,  and  many  other  philanthropists,  who 
had   heard   the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  took  up 
his  unfinished  task,  and,  as  his  life  went  down 
in  the   shadows,  the  Mene   Tekel  Upharsin   of 
slavery  was  seen  in  burning  letters  over  against 
the  wall.     Even  then  the  slaveholders  of  the 
Kingdom  rallied  all  their  powers  to  defeat  the 
measure;  but  the  gale  of  public  opinion  blew 
hard  against  them,  and  they  and  their  cause 
went  down  together.     A  month  after  the  death 
of  Wilberforce,  when,  from  the  mountain-top 
uplifted  high,  he  had  caught  across  the  river 
one  certain   glance  of  the  radiant  landscape, 
the   EMANCIPATION    BILL    was    passed,    and 
human  slavery  met  its  quietus  throughout  the 
British  dominions.     It  could  not  be  said,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  slaveholders  suffered  greatly 
from  the  loss  of  their  alleged  "property." 
The  plau  of  abolition  was  so  gradual  in  its 
application,  and  the  steps  taken  so  ample  to 
remunerate  those  who  were  supposed  to  have 
suffered  financially  by  the  destruction  of  servi- 
tude, that  none  might  well  complain.  Those 
who  had  held  slaves  were  allowed  therefor  an 
aggregate  compensation  of  twenty  millions  of 
pounds.  The  emancipation,  moreover,  was 
postponed  to  such  dates  as  were  supposed  to 
be  convenient  for  the  masters.  Slave  children 
under  six  years  of  age  were  to  become  free  in 
the  summer  of  1834;  slaves  of  the  field,  in 
seven  years;  and  domestic  servants,  in  five 
years  from  the  passage  of  the  act.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  slaves  of  the  Kingdom,  for 
whom  a  compensation  was  given  to  the  owners, 
numbered,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Emancipation  Bill,  about  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

Daniel  O'Connell  now  reappeared  on  the 
stage  of  British  politics,  and  became  one  of 
the  leading  figures  of  the  scene.  The  as- 
cendency which  he  had  acquired  during  the 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  penal  disabil- 
ities of  the  Catholics,  now  carried  him  to  the 
front  of  another  movement,  still  more  impor- 
tant and  radical  in  its  character.  England 
for  three  centuries  had  been  a  Protestant 
State.  The  Reformation  had  entered  into 
combination  with  the  whole  frame  of  civil  so- 
ciety. In  no  other  State  of  modern  Europe 
had  the  religious  institutions  of  the  country 
been  blended  more  completely  with  the  polit- 
ical structure  than  in  the  major  island  of  the 
Kingdom.  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
Catholic  country.  Into  the  Western  Island 
the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  had 
never  been  able  to  penetrate.  The  Celtic  race 
proved  itself  most  loyal  and  devoted  to  the 
Mother  Church.  Hardly  might  it  be  said  that 
Spain  or  Portugal,  or  Italy  herself,  had  re- 
mained more  profoundly  infected  with  the 
Holy  Faith,  as  dispensed  from  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  than  had  Ireland. 

This  divergence  and  antagonism  in  the  re- 
ligious system  of  the  people  of  the  two  islands 
constituted  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  present 
century,  as  it  had  done  for  generations,  and  as 
it  does  to  the  present  day,  the  insuperable  bar 
to  political  and  social  sympathy  between  the 


English  and  Irish  races.  At  the  reformatory 
epoch,  of  which  we  are  here  presenting  a 
sketch  to  the  reader,  the  leaders  of  the  Cath- 
olic, we  might  say,  the  Irish,  party  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  were  elated  by  their  success 
in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Repeal  Bill. 
They  had  shared  in  the  more  recent  excite- 
ments attendant  upon  the  reformation  of  the 
British  Parliament.  They  were  for  many  rea- 
sons emboldened  to  strike  out  for  a  more  rad- 
ical reform,  and  in  Daniel  O'Connell  they 
found  the  impersonation  of  the  cause. 

The  two  most  offensive  symbols  of  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  Irish  people  to  the  British 
Government  were  the  Established  Church,  and 
the  System  of  Tithing  by  which  it  was  sup- 
ported. The  Episcopalian  Establishment  was 
as  fixed  in  Ireland  as  in  England.  It  sat 
brooding  over  a  people  who  were  utterly 
alienated  from  it.  The  Irish  were  Catholics, 
but  they  must  support  the  Church  of  England. 
That  Church  existed  among  them  for  its  own 
good.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  Es- 
tablishment was  represented  merely  by  the 
buildings,  the  clergymen,  and  the  parish. 
Parishioners  there  were  none.  To  support 
such  an  institution,  foreign  in  every  particu- 
lar to  the  genius  and  sympathies  of  the  peo- 
ple— to  support  it  by  taxes  and  rentals  laid 
heavily  and  perpetually  upon  the  Irish  Cath- 
olic peasantry — was  an  iniquity  so  palpable  as 
to  be  monstrous  in  the  estimation  of  posterity. 

Against  this  whole  system  of  foreign  eccle- 
siastical domination,  O'Connell  now  raised  his 
voice.  He  demanded  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland.  He  demanded  that 
the  tithing  system,  by  which  that  Church  was 
supported,  should  be  abolished;  that  the  dio- 
ceses should  be  broken  up,  and  the  bishops  and 
priests  of  the  Church  of  England  left  to  such 
free  support  as  they  might  still  obtain  ;  that 
the  Establishment,  in  a  word,  should  hence- 
forth be  made  to  rest  on  its  own  basis,  just  as 
the  Mother  Church  rested,  in  the  island. 

At  this  time  a  state  of  affairs  had  super- 
vened in  Ireland  on  the  religious  side  of 
society  very  similar  to  that  which  existed  in 
England  before  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  O'Connell's  measure  was  in  the  nature 
of  an  ecclesiastical  reform,  by  which  inequal- 
ities of  taxation  and  similar  abuses  were  to 
be  removed.  But  the  propositions  of  the 
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reformer  were  met  with  violent  opposition  iu 
Parliament  and  throughout  the  country.  The 
wrath  of  the  prelates  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  those  who  were  associated  with 
them  in  interest — backed,  as  they  were,  by  the 
Tory  party,  aud  all  the  prejudices  born  of 
conservatism — rose  to  the  pitch  of  violence. 
The  agitation  was  fanned  to  a  flame.  The 
Ministry  of  Earl  Grey  tottered  under  the  OS- 


DANIEL  O'CONNELL. 

saults  of  its  adversaries.  Meanwhile,  the  first 
fruits  of  the  agitation,  as  always  happens  in 
such  cases,  were  bitter  to  the  taste.  The  Irish 
peasantry,  outraged  for  generations  by  the  in- 
tolerable exactions  of  the  English  Establish- 
ment, broke  into  revolt.  In  many  places  the 
country  was  terrorized  by  the  excesses  of  the 
insurrections.  Crime  and  bloodshed  were  in 
the  path  of  those  who  now  avenged  themselves 
for  the  wrongs  which  had  been  inflicted  upon 
them.  At  the  first,  the  British  Ministry  en- 


deavored  to  assert  itself  and  maintain  the 
asendency  of  the  ancient  order  by  the  passage 
of  a  COERCION  BILL,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  suppress  the  Irish  movement  by  force  of 
arms.  But  the  measure,  as  might  well  have 
been  foreseen,  only  aggravated  the  evil  which 
it  was  designed  to  mitigate. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  the  Ministry 
of  Grey  went  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  The 
Earl  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  in  office  by 
William  Lamb,  better 
known  as  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. But  he  also 
was  unable  to  weather 
the  storm.  After  a 
brief  and  unsteady  ef- 
fort to  hold  the  helm, 
he  was  obliged,  though 
supported  by  the  king, 
to  give  place  to  a  new 
Conservative  Minis- 
try, under  the  leader- 
ship of  Sir  Kobert  Peel. 
This  movement,  how- 
ever, was  as  unstable 
as  its  predecessor.  The 
appeal  to  the  country 
which  was  now  made 
resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  Peel  and  the 
reiippointmentof  Mel- 
bourne as  Premier,  in 
1835.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  Parlia- 
ment had  attempted 
to  cast  a  tub  to  the 
Irish  whale  by  adopt- 
ing a  measure  of 
partial  reform.  An 
act  was  passed  by 

which  ten  of  the  bishoprics  in  Ireland  were 
abolished,  aud  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
rearranged  on  a  basis  approximating  to 
justice. 

This  was  the  epoch  of  the  ascendency 
of  Daniel  O'Connell  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. As  a  debater  he  had  become  pre- 
eminent. This,  too,  in  his  old  age;  for  he  was 
beyond  fifty  when  he  entered  Parliament. 
The  analysis  of  his  character  and  purposes  has 
been  difficult,  even  when  the  same  have  been 
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illumined  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events. 
It  seems  to  have  been  his  policy  to  demand 
much,  and  to  accept  for  his  countrymen  what- 
ever he  could  get.  His  oratory  was  rude  and 
boisterous;  Lis  invective  a  thing  to  be  dreaded, 
even  by  the  greatest  and  most  callous  Parlia- 
mentarians of  his  time.  As  a  field-speaker,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  man  of  the  century 
has  been  his  superior.  He  swayed  the  multi- 
tudes of  his  excitable  countrymen  at  his 
will,  and  was  given  by  his  admirers  the  hardly 
too  extravagant  epithet  of  the  "Uncrowned 
King." 

It  is  to  the  era  which  we  are  here  considering 
that  we  may  properly  assign  the  beginnings  of 
another  measure  of  reform  in  the  administration 
of  Great  Britain.  Parliament  was  now,  for  the 
first  time,  called  upon  to  wrestle  with  the  great 
question  of  pauperism.  The  existing  Poor 
Laws  of  the  country  were  such  that  the  num- 
ber of  those  claiming  public  charity  of  the 
kingdom  increased  from  year  to  year.  The 
disease  was  seen  to  be  aggravated  by  the  very 
means  which  had  been  adopted  to  allay  its 
ravages.  The  amount  annually  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  paupers  had  run  up  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  seven  millions  of  pounds, 
and  still  the  cries  for  gratuitous  support  in- 
creased and  multiplied.  It  was  under  the 
Administration  of  Lord  Melbourne  *,hat  the 
reform  of  the  Poor  Laws  was  undertaken  by 
Parliament.  The  measures  adopted  were  suc- 
cessful only  to  a  limited  degree ;  but  they  had 
the  merit  of  leading  in  the  right  direction. 
The  new  statute  forbade  the  further  payment 
of  benefits  to  able-bodied  paupers  in  their  own 
homes,  and  required  all  those  who  demanded 
an  entire  or  partial  support  at  the  hands  of 
the  public,  to  enter  the  work-houses,  and  earn 
by  labor  what  they  sought,  and  had  previously 
received,  as  a  gratuity. 

In  the  year  1835  still  another  impetus  was 
given  to  the  car  of  reform,  by  the  passage 
through  Parliament  of  the  MUNICIPAL  ACT. 
This  measure  was  especially  designed  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  towns  and  cities. 
The  act  was  a  sort  of  sequel  to  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832.  It  was  provided  that  th'e  tax- 
payers of  municipal  corporations  and  boroughs 
might  elect  a  body  of  town  councilors,  and 
that  the  latter  might  choose  one  of  their  own 
number  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  corporation. 


The  principle  of  local  self-government  was 
thus,  with  great  advantage,  introduced  and  ap- 
plied among  the  municipal  populations  of 
Great  Britain. 

Sharp  after  this  came  the  passage,  ill  1836, 
of  what  was  known  as  the  TITHE  COMMUTA- 
TION ACT,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  a 
fixed  rent,  to  be  determined  by  the  average 
price  of  corn  for  the  seven  preceding  years, 
should  be  substituted  for  the  irregular  tithes, 
which  had  hitherto  been  collected  in  the 
parishes.  Some  of  the  English  dioceses  were, 
at  the  same  time,  reformed,  and,  in  other 
bills,  it  was  enacted  that  marriages  might 
thereafter  be  solemnized  in  the  churches  of 
Dissenters. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  William 
IV.  much  ill-feeling  was  created  in  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  by  the  conduct  of  the 
former  country  towards  the  latter.  The  diffi- 
culty was  entailed  as  one  of  the  consequences 
of  the  Belgic  Revolution  of  1830-32! 

King  William  I.,  of  Holland,  naturally 
looked  to  England  for  sympathy  in  his  contest 
with  the  revolted  Belgians.  What,  therefore, 
were  his  chagrin  and  resentment  to  find  the  whole 
influence  of  the  British  Government  thrown  on 
the  side  of  the  insurrectionists,  and  to  see  the 
crown  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  conferred 
on  Leopold,  son-in-law  of  the  late  king  of 
England.  To  the  student  of  history,  however, 
this  course  of  the  British  Government  will  not 
appear  astonishing  or  unnatural.  From  time 
immemorial  it  has  been  the  ill-disguised  policy 
of  England,  in  the  maintenance  of  her  own 
ascendency,  to  give  her  sympathies  to  the  revo- 
lutionary party  in  foreign  States;  this  to  the 
extent  of  encouraging  the  rupture  of  rival 
kingdoms  up  to  the  point  when  the  revolution 
itself  becomes  a  menace  to  British  interests. 
It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  political  habit 
that  in  1835  the  encouragement  of  the  British 
Government  was  openly  given  to  Isabella  of 
Spain,  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with 
her  uncle,  Don  Carlos.  A  division  of  the 
English  army,  under  command  of  General 
Evans,  was  sent  into  the  Spanish  Peninsula, 
and  took  active  part  in  upholding  the  child- 
queen  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  whole,  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  inefficient,  and  the  times  of  its 
ascendency  uneventful.  The  Premier  himself 
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owed  his  high  place  in  the  Government  to 
negative  rather  than  positive  qualities.  He 
has  been  pronounced  by  political  critics  to 
have  been  deficient  in  insight  and  in  energy; 
and  his  political  influence  must  be  referred, 
not  to  his  own  strength,  but  to  conditions  in- 
dependent of  his  will,  and  to  the  concurrence 
of  fortunate  circumstances.  It  was  the  hap- 
piness of  Melbourne,  however,  to  form  the 
connecting  link  between  the  reign  of  William 
IV.  and  the  girl-sovereign  who  succeeded  him. 
As  for  the  king,  his  life  was  now  rapidly 
waning.  In  the  last  years  of  his  reign  he  ex- 
ercised only  the  slightest  influence  on  the 
course  of  events.  William  began  to  show 
signs  of  debility  in  May  of  1837.  It  was 


found  that  he  labored  from  a  fatal  affection 
of  the  heart.  Declining  for  several  weeks,  he 
came  to  his  death  on  the  20th  of  June,  in  that 
year.  He  died,  as  his  brother  before  him  had 
died,  with  no  legitimate  children;  and  the 
large  family  of  alleged  illegitimate  heirs  were, 
of  course,  excluded  from  the  throne.  It  be- 
longed to  the  Melbourne  Ministry  to  steer  the 
ship  of  State  from  the  narrow  and  stormy  seas 
of  an  unpopular  reign  into  the  ocean — almost 
shoreless — of  the  Victorian  epoch;  an  ocean 
wide  and  free — not,  indeed,  without  its  seasons 
of  storm  and  tempest,  but  for  the  most  part 
fanned  with  gentle  breezes  from  infinite 
regions,  and  crowned  with  the  radiance  of 
sunlight. 


CHAPTER  cxxviil.— EPOCH  OK  CHARTISM. 


HE  reader  of  history  must 
be  constantly  surprised 
with  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  the  Royal 
Houses  of  Europe  have 
been  fated  to  pass.  Time 
and  again  we  have  the 
recurring  phenomenon  of  a  princely  family  in 
full  bloom  suddenly  struck  with  blight  and 
barrenness.  Who  could  have  foreseen  that 
the  House  of  Tudor,  represented  in  the  vigor- 
ous and  passionate  Henry  VIII.,  could  have 
so  suddenly  and  strangely  descended  into  ex- 
tinction and  oblivion?  Who  could  have  an- 
ticipated the  equally  sudden  descent  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  into  the  female  line?  And 
who  can  contemplate  without  wonder  the  de- 
termination of  nature  that  not  one  of  the 
seventeen  children  of  Queen  Anne  should 
reach  maturity?  Why  should  Henry,  six 
times  wedded  to  fertile  queens,  be  unable  to 
perpetuate  the  name  of  Tudor?  Why  should 
Anne  be  mocked  as  if  she  were  a  fruitful  tree, 
doomed  to  bear  forever,  but  dropping  its  un- 
ripe and  blasted  apples  to  the  earth  ?  So  also 
we  view  with  astonishment  the  sudden  decad- 
ence of  the  family  of  George  III.  Nine  sons 
are  born  to  him,  and  two  of  them  in  turn 
wear  his  crown,  and  vet  at  the  death  of 


William  IV.,  in  June  of  1837,  not  a  single 
male  child  of  the  legitimate  blood  of  the 
English  Guelfs,  not  a  single  true  cion  of  that 
House  of  Hanover-Brunswick,  which  had  been 
transplanted  from  Germany  to  England,  re- 
mained to  inherit  the  crown.  Edward,  Duke 
of  Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  III.,  had  been 
laid  with  his  fathers  since  1825.  To  his  sur- 
viving family,  however,  by  the  established 
laws  of  English  descent,  the  monarchy  must 
now  go  for  a  sovereign.  And  that  sovereign 
was  found  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Kent's 
daughter,  the  Princess  ALEXAXDRINA  VIC- 
TORIA, and  to  her  the  crown  descended  without 
the  shadow  of  dispute. 

The  Princess  at  this  time  was  seventeen 
years  and  one  month  of  age.  She  had  been 
the  heir-presumptive  during  the  reign  of  her 
uncle  William  IV.  Her  education,  in  the 
meantime,  was  intrusted  to  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  by  whom  the  Princess  was 
removed  from  the  degrading  influences  of  the 
court,  and  carefully  trained  for  the  duties 
alike  of  queenhood  and  womanhood.  Her 
development  had  been  carefully  guarded,  and 
she  had  grown  up  a  virtuous,  intelligent,  and 
prudent  girl,  fitted  by  every  kind  of  discipline 
for  the  exalted  rank  and  trying  duties  of  her 
station.  Nothing  in  history  presents  a  stronger 
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I.  WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR    1087. 

I 


2.  WILLIAM  Rurus,  1100.  3.  HENRY  I.,  1135. 

GEOFFREY  PL  AN  TAG  EN  ET— Matilda. 

S.  HENRY  II.,  1189. 

I 


Adela. 

I 
4.  STEPHEN,  1154. 


6.  RICHARD  LION  HEART,  1199. 


7.  JOHN  LACKLAND,  1216. 
8.  HENRY  III.,  1272. 

9.  EDWARD  I.,  1307. 

I 

10.  EDWARD  II.,  1327. 

11.  EDWARD  HI.,  1377. 

I 


Edward.  Lionel,  Edmund,  John, 

the  Black  Prince.   Duke  of  Clarence.  Duke  of  York.  Duke  of  LANCASTER. 


ohn. 


Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 


12.  RICHARD  II.,  1400. 


i.    Phil! 


ippa. 
Roger  Mortimer. 
Anne 


13.  HENRY  IV.,  1413.    John  Beaufort. 
I 


Earl  of  Cambridge. 


RICHARD,  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

I 


16.  EDWARD  IV.,  1483. 


15.  HBNRY  VI.,  1471.  MargnretTDuke  of  Richmond. 

WALTER  STUART. 
Robert  II. 


18.  RICHARD  III.,  14S5. 


17.  EDWARD  V.,  1483. 


Elizabeths 


20.  HENRY  VIII.,  1547.       Margaret- 


22.  MARY,  1558.     23.  ELIZABETH,  1603.     21.  EDWARD  VI.,  1553. 


Robert  III. 
=19.  HENRY  VII.,  1509.    jameg  j. 

James  II. 
James  III. 
James  IV. 


James  V. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
24.  JAMES  I.  (VI.),  1625. 


25.  CHARLES  I., 
I 


Elizabeth. 
HIA- 


SOP 


26.  CHARLES  II.,  1685.       27.  JAMES  II.,  1701. 
I 


Mary. 


29.  ANNE,  1714.    JamesEdward    28.  MARY.— 28.  WILLIAM  III.  OF  ORANGE   ITOJ 
(Pretender).  itv.'i. 


Charles  Edwnrd. 


I 
Cardinal  of  York. 


DUKE  OF  HANOVER- 
BRUNSWICK. 

30.  GEORGE  I.,  1727. 

31.  GEORGE  II.,  1760. 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 

32.  GEORGE  III.,  1820. 


THE   MONARCHS 

ov 
ENGLAND. 


!  | 

S3.  GEORGE.  IV.,  1830.       34.  WILLIAM  IV.,  1837.       Duke  of  Kent 
Prince  Albert— 35.  VICTORIA. 
Prince  of  Wales. 


EXPLANATION: 
Those  who  relsrned  are  printer!  In  SMALL  CAPITALS  and  numbered 

< 'i  in  i tinn  I  inks  are  printed  in  Roman  type 

NIAIII, >s  ,.f  Houses  in  dark-faced  tyj.*-. 


Albert  Victor. 


George. 


contrast  than  is  afforded  by  the  sentiments,  the      and  abomination,  which  swelled  and  broke  in 


instincts,  and  purposes  of  the  maidenly  bosom 
of  Victoria  on  the  day  of  her  accession,  and 


a  surf  of  indescribable  offensiveness  around  the 
English  throne  during  the  last  two  reigns. 


the  passions  floating  in  that   purlieu  of  filth   .        The  circumstances  of  the  inauguration  of 
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the  young  Queeu  were  such  as  to  awaken  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  her  subjects.  Her 
youth  and  inexperience,  and  her  fortunate 
ignorance  of  the  world,  it  had  been  supposed, 
would  leave  her  a  helpless  novice  in 
the  royal  seat.  But  she  at  once 
showed  herself  to  be  ready  for  the 
occasion.  On  the  day  of  her  accession 
she  bowed  to  the  lords  in  waiting,  read 
her  own  speech  aloud  in  the  clear, 


ness  under  trial.  The  war-battered  Welling- 
ton said  gruffly  that  he  could  not  have  wished 
a  better  performance  from  his  own  daughter. 
On  coming  to  power,  the  new  Queen  rejected 
the  name  Alexaudriua,  which 
had  been  given  her  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, and  signed  herself  simply 
VICTORIA  R.,  the  name  by 
which  both  herself  and  her  epoch, 


QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


musical  tones  of  girlhood,  showed  neither  fear 
nor  embarrassment,  blushed  crimson  red  when 
her  two  aged  uncles  knelt  to  kiss  her  hand, 
and  won  the  hearts  of  all.  Peel  declared  him- 
self amazed  at  her  manner  and  behavior,  at 
her  deep  sense  of  the  situation,  at  her  firm- 


one  of  the  most  important  in  English  history, 
will  ever  be  remembered. 

The  maiden  ruler  who  was  thus  called  to 
the  throne  of  England  was  the  thirty-fifth  iti 
order  of  succession  from  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  the  fifth  Queen  Regnant  of  the  United  • 
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Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
contingency  which  had  been  provided  for 
on  the  accession  of  George  I.  had  thus  at 
last  arrived.  Under  the  constitution  of  the 
Dukedom  of  Hanover-Brunswick,  the  princes 
of  that  line  must  be  male ;  for  the  Salic  Law, 
prevalent  inimemorially  in  Germany  as  well 
as  France,  excluded  women  from  the  throne. 
Accordingly,  when  George  I.  was  called  by 
Parliament  to  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain, 
it  was  provided  that  so  long  as  a  male  heir  re- 
mained to  wear  the  crown,  Hanover  and 
England  should  be  governed  by  a  common 
king ;  but  in  case  the  English  crown  should 
fall  into  the  female  line,  then  Hanover  should 
revert  to  some  other  branch  of  the  family  in 
which  the  male  line  was  still  preserved.  The 
event  had  come.  The  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Kent  had  inherited  the  English  throne. 
Hanover  was  accordingly  severed  from  its 
political  relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Victoria  became  an  inde- 
pendent power.  Duke  Ernest,  of  Cumber- 
land, was  chosen  king. 

The  new  sovereign  of  England  came  into 
power  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tories.  Lord 
Melbourne  was  still  Prime  Minister.  The 
Queen  herself  sympathized  in  her  youth,  as 
she  has  always  done,  with  the  Tory  party,  and 
the  Ministry  of  that  party  remained  in  power 
as  it  had  been  in  the  closing  years  of  George 
IV.  A  new  Parliament  was  created  by  an 
appeal  to  the  country,  and  the  result  showed 
that  the  Tory,  or,  as  it  now  began  to  be  called, 
the  Conservative,  party  had  a  slight  gain  in  the 
elections.  If  we  should  glance  into  the  En- 
glish Parliament  at  this  time,  we  would  dis- 
cover in  that  body  an  array  of  political  talent, 
not  to  say  genius,  which  could  hardly  be  sur- 
passed in  the  palmiest  days  of  British  history. 
The  foremost  man  of  all  was,  doubtless,  Lord 
Henry  Brougham,  at  that  time  fifty-eight  years 
of  age.  Perhaps  no  abler  or  stronger  charac- 
ter has  appeared  in  the  arena  of  statesmanship 
within  the  present  century.  He  was  a  great 
orator,  as  that  term  is  used,  to  describe  not 
only  the  temporary  influence  of  the  speaker 
over  those  whom  he  addresses,  but  also  to  sig- 
nify a  solidity  of  subject-matter  and  cogency 
of  reasoning,  such  as  may  well  influence  the 
thought  of  readers  in  another  age  and  country. 
Brougham  had  risen  to  the  Chancellorship  in 


1830.  In  1835  he  was  left  out  of  the  Whig 
Ministry,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
career,  pursued  an  independent  course  on  all 
questions  of  the  day,  wielding,  in  his  old  age, 
a  free-lance,  which  he  hurled  with  the  power 
of  a  giant.  After  him,  the  second  place  among 
the  Parliamentarians  of  the  time  has  been  as- 
signed to  Lord  John  Lyndhurst,  who,  as  a 
debater,  has  had  few  superiors  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords.  Lyndhurst  was  the  son  of 
John  Singleton  Copley,  an  American  painter 
of  the  Colonial  times,  and  was  born  in  Boston, 
in  the  year  1772.  He  was  a  Tory  by  politics, 
a  statesman  by  profession.  Without  the  ag- 
gressive force  of  Brougham,  without  his  rug- 
geduess  of  character  and  stormy  disposition, 
he  nevertheless  rose  easily  to  a  high  plane  of 
influence  in  British  affairs,  and  maintained  it 
through  a  long  and  eventful  life.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  of  this  time  might  be  seen  sitting, 
for  the  city  of  London,  George  Grote,  the  histo- 
rian of  Greece.  There,  also, was  Edward  Lytton 
Bulwer,  destined  to  the  peerage.  In  the  same 
body  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  the  eccentric 
and  foppish  Benjamin  Disraeli,  for  whom  des- 
tiny had  reserved  the  task  of  making  his  au- 
gust Queen  Empress  of  India.  William  E. 
Gladstone  had  then  seen  five  years'  service  in 
the  House.  Lord  John  Russell  had  just  begun 
his  career  as  leader  of  his  party.  There  were 
Palmerston,  and  Peel,  and  Stanley,  O'Connell 
and  Shell,  shouting  to  the  charge  for  the 
emancipation  of  Ireland.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  of  the  great  names  who  were  des- 
tined, in  the  next  forty  years,  to  be  blazoned 
on  the  escutcheon  of  British  Parliamentary 
history,  only  four — Roebuck,  Cobden,  Bright, 
and  Macaulay — were  wanting  in  the  Parlia- 
ment which  assembled  when  Victoria  took  the 
scepter. 

The  Government  of  the  Queen  inherited 
from  its  predecessor  all  of  the  reformatory  tend- 
encies of  the  age.  Those  tendencies  had  not 
yet  satisfied  themselves  by  taking  organic 
forms  in  the  English  Constitution.  But  for  a 
brief  season  the  reformatory  movements  were 
checked  by  the  diversion  of  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  the  affairs  of  Lower  Canada. 
In  that  country  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
1838,  and  the  Government  found  itself  under 
the  necessity  of  suspending  the  colonial  con- 
stitution, in  virtue  of  which  Canada  had  her 
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civil  existence.  In  order  to  secure  a  better 
administration  in  the  Province,  John  George 
Lambtou,  Lord  Durham,  was  selected  as  a 
new  Governor,  and  to  him  was  assigned  the 
difficult  task  of  quelling  the  insurrection,  pac- 
ifying the  people,  and  reorganizing  the  Gov- 
ernment. On  repairing  to  America  and  as- 
suming his  duties  in  Canada,  he  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  adopt  measures  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  instructions,  and  perhaps  beyond 
the  limits  of  present  application  to  the  then 
conditions  in  Canada.  The  ordinances  which 
he  prepared  for  the  government  of  the  Prov- 
ince were  subsequently  taken  as  the  basis  of 
Canadian  nationality,  but  they  were  disap- 
proved by  the  House  >f  Lords;  whereupon 
the  Governor  was  so  deeply  offended  that,  with- 
out waiting  to  be  recalled,  he  abandoned  his 
post  and  returned  to  England. 

Nor  did  the  event  fail  to  justify,  in  some 
measure,  what  had  seemed  to  be  the  rashness 
and  impractical  temper  of  Lord  Durham.  Pow- 
erful friends  at  home  approved  and  defended 
his  course.  His  report  on  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Canada  was  one  of  the  ablest  papers 
of  the  times,  and  Parliament  was  soon  obliged 
to  adopt  the  very  policy  which  the  discarded 
Governor  had  attempted  to  maintain  in  his 
brief  and  extraordinary  administration. 

The  period  of  history  upon  which  we  are 
now  entering  was  marked  in  the  history  of  all 
countries  by  the  great  extension  of  scientific 
knowledge.  It  was  the  epoch,  rather,  in  which 
scientific  knowledge  began  to  be  extensively 
applied  in  all  industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prises. It  was,  in  short,  the  dawn  of  the  new 
era  of  contrivance  and  invention.  The  aug- 
mentation of  the  productiveness  of  human 
labor  in  almost  all  departments  of  industry 
became  perceptible  from  the  fourth  decade  of 
the  century,  and  the  volume  of  applied  force 
was  destined  to  increase  and  widen  through 
the  whole  Victorian  Age.  It  were  difficult,  in- 
deed, as  it  is  always  difficult,  to  point  out  with 
exactitude  the  beginnings,  the  true  origins,  of 
the  great  discoveries  and  inventions  which 
have  so  vastly  multiplied  in  our  times.  Per- 
haps we  should  cite  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  the  general  date  of  the  sci- 
entific discoveries  which  began  to  be  utilized 
fifty  years  afterwards.  The  discovery  of  oxy- 
gen-gas by  Priestley,  in  1774,  might  almost  be 


said  to  be  the  first  stage  in  the  natural  sciences. 
What,  indeed,  had  mankind  actually  known 
about  the  true  constitution  of  nature  up  to 
the  time  of  Priestley  and  Franklin  ?  The 
scientific  men  of  this  and  the  subsequent  age, 
however,  were  explorers  and  discoverers  rather 
than  inventors.  It  is  with  the  application  of 
discovery,  the  adaptation,  or,  if  we  may  so  say, 
the  incorporation  of  the  principles  by  which 
phenomena  are  governed  into  physical  con- 
trivance, that  we  are  here  to  consider  and  il- 
lustrate. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  achievements  to 
which  we  refer  was  the  extension  of  STEAM 
NAVIGATION — particularly  the  navigation  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  steamships — and  the 
establishment  by  this  means  of  regular  lines  of 
communication  between  Europe  and  America. 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  was  first  traversed  exper- 
imentally b)r  a  small  steamer  called  the  Savan- 
nah, in  1816.  The  vessel  was  constructed  at 
New  York,  was  successfully  steered  to  Liver- 
pool under  the  propulsion  of  steam,  and  con- 
stituted the  brief  experimental  wonder  of  the 
times.  The  next  voyages  accomplished  by  the 
came  agent  were  made  a  few  years  later  be- 
tween Holland  and  the  Dutch  West  Indian 
colonies.  It  was,  however,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1838  that  the  practical  feature  of 
ocean  steam  navigation  was  demonstrated  on  a 
large  scale.  In  that  year  the  British-built 
steamships  Sinus  and  Great  Western  made  their 
trial  voyages  across  the  Atlantic.  The  first 
trip  of  the  Great  Western  was  made  from  Bris- 
tol to  New  York  in  fifteen  days.  The  Sinus 
steamed  out  from  Cork  and  reached  the  Amer- 
ican metropolis  in  seventeen  days  on  her  trial 
trip.  It  was  the  demonstration  of  a  great 
problem,  the  favorable  solution  of  which  was 
destined  to  exercise  a  vast  influence,  not  only 
on  the  commercial  affairs  of  nations,  but  on  the 
nations  themselves  by  the  extension  of  inter- 
course and  the  stimulation  of  interuatiouality. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  that  feature  of 
the  improvement  which  related  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  oceanic  mails.  Nor  will  the 
patriot  reader  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  fail 
to  recall  with  pride  the  fact  that  the  Mother 
Country,  essentially  maritime  as  she  is,  at  the 
bottom  of  her  greatness,  was  constrained  to 
draw  upon  the  genius  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic for  the  first  suggestions  and  demonstrations 
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of  the  practicability  of  propelling  vessels  by 
steam-enginery. 

The  same  pride  may  well  be  inspired  by 
the  story  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Mother 
Country  to  her  daughter  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
plying the  electrical  current  as  a  means  of 
communication.  In  England,  the  first  to 
make  such  application  of  electricity  was  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone,  at  that  time  professor  of 
experimental  philosophy  iu  King's  College, 
London.  It  was  in  June  of  1836  that  Wheat- 
stone  produced  what  may  be  called  the  rudi- 
mentary telegraph.  In  that  year  he  took  out 
a  patent  "for  improvements  iu  giving  signals 
and  sounding  alarms  in  distant  places  by 
means  of  electric  currents,  transmitted  through 
metallic  circuit."  Similar  discoveries  had 
already  been  made  by  our  own  Professor  Morse, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  Wheatstone  was 
indebted  for  his  contrivance  to  the  American 
inventor.  Both  philosophers  were  working 
out,  independently,  the  solution  of  the  same 
problem.  With  Wheatstone  was  associated 
Mr.  Cooke,  an  Englishman  of  scientific  attain- 
ments and  business  experience,  whose  practical 
abilities  were  joined  with  those  of  the  phi- 
losopher in  his  patent  for  the  first  electrical 
apparatus  of  the  telegraphic  kind  in  England. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
work  of  Wheatstone  was  limited  to  the  sound- 
ing of  signals  at  a  distance,"  and  did  not  reach 
to  the  conveyance  of  information  by  means  of 
language.  The  latter  achievement  was  the 
work  of  Morse,  as  has  already  been  delineated 
in  another  chapter.  In  the  matter  of  the  rail- 
road, however,  the  first  actual  production  be- 
longed to  England.  There  it  was  that  Stephen- 
son  led  the  way  into  the  new  continent  of 
commerce  and  travel.  The  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Hail  way  was  not,  however,  opened 
in  its  whole  length  until  1838,  fully  sixteen 
years  after  the  successful  opening  of  the  first 
line,  eight  miles  in  length,  to  the  Hetton 
colliery.  An  act  for  the  transmission  of  the 
English  mails  by  railway  was  passed  through 
Parliament  in  1838,  and  thenceforth  the  de- 
velopment and  extension  of  the  system  was 
rapid  and  constant  until  it  became  universal. 

We  come  at  this  same  period  in  English 
history,  to  one  of  those  remarkable  features  in 
civilization  dependent  in  part  on  physical  con- 
trivance and  in  part  on  civil  administration. 


We  refer  to  the  establishment  of  what,  in 
English  parlance,  is  called  TIIK  PKXXY  POST. 
The  methods  of  transmitting  the  mails  by 
irregular  and  local  agencies,  such  as  had  been 
in  vogue  since  the  Middle  Ages,  continued  in 
operation  in  Great  Britain  to  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living.  The  idea  of  a 
general  postal  system,  operating  at  cheap  rates 
under  direction  and  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment, did  not  enter  the  mind  of  any  British 
statesman  until  after  the  accession  of  Victoria. 
Even  then  the  project  had  to  be  carried  to 
Parliament,  and  persistently  advocated  by  a 
man  wiser  iu  his  generation  than  any  member 
of  that  body,  before  the  feasibility  of  the 
scheme  was  acknowledged  and  adopted.  The 
experiences  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill — for  to  him 
all  mankind  are  perpetually  indebted  for  the 
conception  of  a  cheap  and  universal  postal 
system — were  almost  identical  in  his  dealings 
with  the  British  Parliament  and  advocacy  of 
his  proposed  measure  before  that  body  with 
those  of  Professor  Morse  before  the  American 
Congress.  The  scene  in  either  instance  of 
these  two  pioneers  before  the  two  great  repre- 
sentative law-making  bodies  of  the  English- 
speaking  Nations  may  well  remind  one  of  the 
attitude  of  Columbus,  surrounded  with  a  group 
of  bigoted  monks  and  ignorant  school-men,  and 
trying  to  reveal  to  their  bat-winged  imagina- 
tions the  glories  of  a  New  World! 

It  was  in  the  year  1839  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  laid  before  Parliament 
a  proposition  in  which  it  was  declared  expe- 
dient to  reduce  the  postage  on  letters  to  one 
uniform  rate  of  one  penny  charged  upon  every 
letter  of  a  given  weight.  The  measure  also 
proposed  the  abolition  of  the  franking  privi- 
lege hitherto  possessed  by  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  restriction  of  franking  to  such 
official  documents  as  must  be  transmitted  by 
the  officers  of  Government.  The  striking 
feature  of  the  proposition  was  that  it  reversed 
the  existing  theory  in  regard  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  matter  by  mail.  Hitherto  the  receipts 
from  the  post-office  department  had  many 
times  fallen  short  of  the  expenditure.  The 
prevalent  systems  of  mail-carrying  were  so 
imperfect  and  irregular,  that  many  of  the 
leading  business  houses  in  Great  Britain  had 
chosen  to  employ  private  parties  to  carry  their 
mail  from  city  to  city.  By  this  means,  and 
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by  many  others,  the  aggregate  receipts  of  the 
post-office  department  were  reduced  to  a  figure 
as  meagre  as  the  system  itself  was  contemptible. 
Whenever  from  any  such  causes  a  deficiency 
had  arisen,  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the 
department  to  advance  the  rates  of  postage, 
believing  that  thereby  the  aggregate  receipts 
would  be  increased.  It  remained  for  Rowland 
Hill  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  this  position 
and  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  reverse.  In 
1837  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Post- 
office  Reform;  its  Importance  and  Practica- 
bility. It  was  one  of  those  rare  productions 
which,by  their  in  vincible  logic  and  cogent  array 
of  facts,  make  a  conquest  of  the  human  mind. 
Hill's  work  fought  its  way  even  into  Parliament. 
The  post-office  authorities  decried  the  project. 
The  Postmaster-General  denounced  it  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  a  visionary  scheme.  When 
Parliament  took  the  matter  up,  and,  in  spite 
of  itself,  began  to  admit  the  truthfulness  of 
Hill's  demonstrations,  the  officials  of  the  de- 
partment assented  to  try  the  project,  but 
hedged  against  the  consequences.  Sydney 
Smith  satirized  the  enterprise  with  his  usual 
bitterness.  Nevertheless,  the  ministry  gave 
way  under  the  impact  of  the  truth.  The  great 
commercial  cities  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
benefits  of  the  new  system,  and  poured  their 
petitions  in  its  favor  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. A  bill  was  brought  in  embodying  the 
scheme  of  Rowland  Hill,  and  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1840,  the  act  for  the  establishment 
of  postage  at  the  uniform  rate  of  one  penny 
per  letter  of  not  more  than  half  an  ounce  in 
weight,  was  adopted  against  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  a  large  party  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  And  it  may  well  surprise  pos- 
terity to  know  that  among  the  names  of  those 
most  bitterly  antagonistic  to  the  act  were 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  The  country  and  the  world 
immediately  responded  to  the  new  system  by 
pouring  an  increased  volume  of  revenue  into 
the  post-office  department  of  every  nation 
where  cheap  postage,  after  the  manner  devised 
by  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  has  been  adopted  as  a 
method  of  adminstration. 

We  here  approach  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able episodes  in  the  political  history  of  England. 
It  was  in  the  year  1838  that  the  extraordinary 
social  and  industrial  upheaval  known  by  the 


i!'fi]i'i"il  name  of  CH AUTISM  occurred.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  other  agitation  of  lik; 
kind,  more  general,  more  profound,  more 
heated,  had  shaken  the  fabric  of  British  so- 
ciety than  was  the  sudden  and  unexpected  in- 
surrection of  the  masses  in  favor  of  what  was 
known  as  "  the  People's  Charter."  This  name 
was  given  to  a  brief  summary  of  political  prin- 
ciples said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Daniel 
O'Connell,  in  the  year  above  named,  and 
handed  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Work- 
ingmen's  Association,  with  the  remark  : 
"  There's  your  charter ;  agitate  for  it,  and 
never  be  content  with  anything  less."  It  is 
proper,  first  of  all,  to  state  concisely  what 
were  the  principles  of  political  action  sum- 
marized in  the  People's  Charter. 

The  document  in  question  contained  six 
brief  formal  propositions,  which  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  We  demand  Universal  Suffrage — by 
which  was  meant  rather  Manhood   Suffrage 
than  what  is  now  known  as  universal  suffrage, 
meaning  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  both  sexes. 
This,  the  Chartists  did  not  demand. 

2.  We  demand  an  Annual  Parliament-— 
by  which  was  meant  the  election  of  a  new 
House  of  Commons  each  year  by  the  people. 

3.  We  demand  the  right  to  Vote  by  Bal- 
lot—  by  which  was  meant  the  right  of  the 
people  to  employ  a  secret  ballot  at  the  elec- 
tions instead  of  the  method  viva  voce. 

4.  We  demand  the  Abolition  of  the  Prop- 
erty Qualification  now  requisite  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  to  Membership  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

5.  We  demand  that  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment shall  be  paid  a  salary  for  their  services. 

6.  We  demand  the  Division  of  the  Coun- 
try into  Equal  Electoral  Districts  —  by  which 
was   meant   an    equality   of   population,   as 
against  mere  territorial  extent. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  code  of  political 
doctrines  under  which  the  Chartist  reformers 
of  1838  went  forth  to  agitate  the  country. 

To  the  reader  of  to-day  it  must  appear  a 
matter  of  astonishment  that  the  representatives 
of  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain  should 
have  been  called  upon,  at  a  time  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living,  to  defend  and  ad- 
vocate political  principles  so  self-evident  and 
common-sense  as  those  declared  in  the  Charter; 
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and  his  wonder  must  be  raised  to  amazement  J 
when  lie  is  told  that  the  whole  governing 
power  of  Great  Britain,  the  King,  the  Minis- 
try, the  House  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Tories  as  a  party,  the  Whigs  as  a 
party,  and — all  party  divisions  aside — the 
great  Middle  Class  of  Englishmen  set  them- 
selves in  horrified  antagonism  to  the  Charter 
and  its  advocates,  as  though  the  former  were 
the  most  incendiary  document  in  the  world, 
and  the  latter  a  rabble  of  radicals  gathered 
from  the  purlieus  of  the  French  Revolution. 
How  can  such  an  incredible  fact  in  the  pres- 
ent-century history  of  Great  Britain  be  ex- 
plained and  interpreted? 

In  the  first  place,  the  great  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  had  proved  a  signal  failure.  This  is  said 
with  respect  to  the  workingmen  of  Great 
Britain — to  the  masses  of  the  people.  That 
bill  had  been  agitated  in  the  first  place  by 
the  well-to-do  Middle  Class  of  Englishmen. 
The  battle  for  the  standard  in  the  Parliament- 
ary war  of  1828-32  was  between  the  Middle 
Class  and  the  Aristocracy.  The  former  fought 
for  an  extension  of  their  rights;  the  latter  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  exclusive  privileges. 
But  in  that  contest  neither  the  representatives 
of  the  Middle  Class  uor  the  representatives  of 
the  Aristocracy  had  had  the  slightest  care  for 
the  interests  of  the  working  masses — for  the 
rights  of  the  real  people  of  England.  Never- 
theless, the  real  people  had  beeii  profoundly 
agitated  by  the  Middle  Class  orators  and 
statesmen,  and  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  Reform  Bill  was  intended  to  remove  the 
evils  under  which  the  workiiigmen  of  Great 
Britain  toiled  on  in  the  obscure  drama  of  pov- 
erty from  birth  to  death. 

The  real  people  of  England  were  thus  en- 
listed in  favor  of  the  reform  measures  of  1832, 
and  followed  the  banners  of  Earl  Grey,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  Lord  John  Russell.  But 
what  was  the  chagrin,  mortification,  disappoint- 
ment, and,  presently,  the  rage  of  the  working- 
men  when,  after  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  they  began  to  perceive  that,  so  far  as 
themselves  were  concerned,  the  measure  had 
been  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  They  saw,  after 
five  years  of  bitterness,  that  though  great  bene- 
fits had  been  derived  from  the  bill  by  the 
Middle  Class,  no  benefit  whatever  had  reached 
themselves.  They  beheld,  moreover,  the  Whig 


party  withdraw  from  them  and  stand  aloof,  as 
though  it  would  affiliate  with  that  very  Aris- 
tocracy from  whose  hands  the  Reform  Bill  had 
been  so  hardly  wrung.  Henceforth  in  the 
ears  of  the  toiling  masses  the  word  Reform, 
used  in  connection  with  the  Parliamentary 
measures  of  1832,  sounded  as  a  mockery,  and 
the  mention  of  it  began  to  awaken  on  the 
features  of  all  workingrnen,  from  the  hard- 
handed  artisans  of  London  to  the  soot-smutted 
miners  of  Wales,  a  sardonic  grin,  presently 
stiffening  into  a  frown  of  unspeakable  hatred. 
Such  was  the  principal  antecedent  of  the  agi- 
tation which  arose  under  the  Charter. 

Other  causes  cooperated  with  the  principal 
cause.  The  amendment  to  the  Poor  Laws, 
while  correct  in  principle  and  ultimately  vin- 
dicated in  practice,  for  the  present  worked 
hardship  and  engendered  dissatisfaction.  Be- 
yond all  this,  the  working  people  of  England 
were,  at  this  time,  ignorant  to  the  last  degree. 
They  knew  only  in  a  certain  vague  way  that  they 
were  oppressed,  that  they  were  suffering. 
They  knew  enough  to  perceive  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  toil  went  to  enrich  the  landed 
gentry,  or  to  fill  the  coffers  of  great  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  Superstition  had  not  yet 
loosened  its  hold  upon  the  popular  imagination. 
Ignorant  leaders  came  forth  like  apparitions, 
first,  to  deceive,  and  then  disappoint,  the 
masses.  One  of  these,  by  the  name  of  Thorn, 
a  bankrupt  brewer  and  half-madman,  appeared 
in  Canterbury,  proposing  to  lead  the  people. 
He  called  himself  Sir  William  Courteuay,  of 
Powderham  Castle,  Knight  of  Malta,  King  of 
Jerusalem.  Multitudes  followed  him  about, 
until  presently,  near  the  gates  of  Canterbury, 
he  and  some  of  his  principal  followers,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  rioters,  were  shot  dead 
in  a  conflict  with  the  militia.  But  the  fanatics 
who  followed  his  banner  believed  that  their 
leader  would  come  forth  by  resurrection,  and 
at  length  conduct  them  to  social  happiness 
and  plenty.  The  industrial  districts  of  Eng- 
land were  rife  with  such  delusions,  and  the  ex-  \ 
istence  of  the  insurrectionary  tendency  among 
the  working-classes  was  used  by  the  Middle- 
Class  Whigs  as  an  excuse  for  inclining  to  the 
side  of  conservatism,  and  for  locking  with 
strong  chains  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  reform. 

But  there  were  not  wanting  in  England  cer- 
tain brave  spirits  warmed  with  the  enthusiasm 
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of  humanity,  fearing  not  the  menace  of  political 
ostracism,  dreading  not  even  the  dungeon  and 
the  gibbet,  who  took  up  the  People's  Charter, 
eo-called,  and  went  forth  among  the  masses  to 
defend   and   advocate   its   doctrines.     Among 
these,  several  names  were  conspicuous.  First  of 
all  may  be  mentioned  Feargus  O'Connor,  who 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  and  vehement 
of  all  the  Chartist  leaders.     Thomas  Cooper,  a 
poet  of  no  mean  capacity,  a  philanthropist  in 
word  and  deed,  buoyed  up  the  cause  of  Chart- 
ism with  tongue  and  pen.    In  the  eighth  decade 
of  the  present  century  the  lecture-goers  of  the 
United  States  were  called,  time  and  again,  to 
hear  the  silvery  tones  of  the  voice  of  an  aged 
Englishman.    He  was  a  veritable  Saxon.    His 
full  beard  and  mustache  were  long  and  white. 
He  was  short  and  thick  in  figure,  of  florid 
complexion ;  and  those  fierce  blue  eyes,  which 
he  had   taken  by  heredity  from  his  Teutonic 
ancestors  in  the  Hollowlands  along   the   Bal- 
tic, by  turns   blazed   with   the   fierceness   of 
his    earnest     convictions,    or     beamed     with 
the   benignity  of  his  generous   spirit.     Great 
were  the  themes  which   he  presented   on  the 
American   platform.      Eloquent  was   the   old 
man  as  he  delineated  some  of  the  leading  vicis- 
situdes of  English  history,  or   portrayed  the 
thrilling  crises  of  Continental  society.     With- 
out note  or  memorandum,  he  spoke  for  hours 
without  a  pause,  and  his  hearers  sat  enraptured. 
On  his    last   round    before    the    free    people 
of  the  West,  the  old   man's  right  thumb  was 
covered  with  the  black  stall  which  concealed 
the  incipient  felon  destined  to  cause  his  death. 
He  is    gone.     It     was  Henry   Vincent,   the 
Chartist  orator,  who,  in  1828,  suffered  imprison- 
ment   in  Wales   for   advocating   the    People's 
Charter. 

Chartism  became  popular  throughout  Eng- 
land. The  chief  seats  of  the  agitation 
were  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
cities.  In  all  such  situations  the  Chartists  be- 
came numerous  and  powerful.  The  leaders, 
as  a  class,  were  men  of  the  highest  respectabil- 
ity and  most  earnest  purpose.  In  some  in- 
stances, mere  factionists  and  adventurers, 
having  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose, 
threw  in  their  fortunes  with  the  cause,  and 
generally  brought  disgrace  upon  it.  But  for 
the  rest,  the  movement  was  directed  by  an  in- 
telligent enthusiasm  for  which  it  would  be 


difficult  to  find  a  parallel  as  the  prime  motive 
of  any  other  political  agitation.  It  can  not 
be  denied — and  it  was  a  fact,  indeed,  gloried  in 
by  the  Chartist  reformers  themselves — that  the 
multitudes  who  followed  in  the  wake  were  men 
of  low  degree,  drawn  from  the  mines  and  fac- 
tories, the  dirty  streets  of  cities,  and  the  hum- 
ble shops  of  country  villages.  This  mass, 
however,  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  En- 
glish people,  and  their  struggle  for  emancipa- 
tion was  among  the  noblest  of  the  popular 
excitements  of  the  century. 

The  methods,  moreover,  adopted  by  the 
Chartist  leaders  to  secure  their  ends  were  in 
the  highest  degree  commendable.  The  orators 
went  from  city  to  city,  from  village  to  village, 
speaking  to  the  throngs  that  gathered  to  share 
a  common  enthusiasm  and  to  hear  discussed 
the  principles  of  the  People's  Charter.  Torch- 
light processions,  popular  dinners,  and  multi- 
tudinous gatherings  became  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  the  movement  presently  gathered 
such  head  that  the  Government,  not  without 
reason,  grew  apprehensive  of  a  political  up- 
heaval in  the  kingdom.  As  a  rule,  all  tlie 
English  artisans  and  the  producing  classes, 
properly  so-called,  espoused  the  Chartist  cause. 
The  Ministry  and  Parliament  became  alarmed, 
and  strenuous  measures  were  adopted  to  pre- 
vent the  further  spread  of  the  excitement,  and 
to  trammel  up  the  consequences  of  the  work 
already  done. 

The  Chartist  meetings  began  to  be  broken 
up,  and  the  leaders  to  be  prosecuted.  One  of 
the  severest  crises  was  that  attendant  upon  the 
effort  to  release  Henry  Vincent  from  prison  at 
Newport.  For  this  purpose  a  vast  force  of 
workingmen  was  crudely  organized,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  Newport  trader  by  the  name  of 
Frost.  He  was  assisted  by  several  others,  and 
his  forces  were  arranged  in  three  columns,  to 
converge  on  Newport  at  a  certain  hour  of  the 
night;  but  the  movements  of  the  rude  in- 
surgents were  so  irregular  that  only  the  column 
headed  by  Frost  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action 
at  the  appointed  time.  This  division  was  con- 
fronted by  the  city  authorities,  and  a  collision 
occurred,  in  which  the  workingmen  were  dis- 
persed. Frost  and  the  other  leaders  were 
taken,  tried,  convicted,  and  condemned  to 
death.  The  sentence  was  not  carried  into  ex- 
ecution, but  was  commuted  into  banishment 
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for  life.  Three  of  the  leaders  were  sent  to 
the  penal  colonies;  but  in  course  of  time  the 
animosity  of  the  Government  was  cooled,  and 
those  of  the  condemned  Chartists  who  had  not 
died  in  the  interim  regained  their  freedom. 

It  were  long  to  follow  the  destinies  of  the 
agitation  during  the  next  ten  years.  The 
movement  ebbed  and  flowed.  Those  of  the 
Chartist  leaders  who  had  espoused  the  cause 
through  an  unselfish  enthusiasm,  inspired  by 
sympathy  for  the  woes  of  the  English  masses, 
held  stoutly  on.  Persecutions  and  prosecu- 


Jamaica.  It  grew  out  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  that  country,  and  of  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  old  masters  and  the  freed  meu,  not 
unlike  the  chaos  which  ensued  in  the  Southern 
States  in  the  decade  succeeding  the  American 
Civil  War.  On  the  whole,  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment of  Jamaica,  that  is,  the  Governor, 
the  Council,  and  the  other  royal  officers, 
favored  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the 
enfranchised  classes  in  the  island.  But  the 
Assembly,  representing  the  old  dominant  mas- 
ter-class of  the  people,  planted  themselves 
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tions  did  not  appall  them ;  imprisonment,  and 
even  death,  did  not  suffice  to  still  their 
voices.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  as  late  as 
1848  the  Chartists,  as  a  party,  were  as  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  as  capable  of  shaking  the 
country  with  their  tread,  as  they  had  been  in 
the  spring-tide  of  the  agitation. 

The  Ministry  of  Melbourne  now  tottered  to 
its  fall.  The  circumstance  which  was  destined 
to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  that  rather  long- 
lived  and  little  sensational  Cabinet  related  to 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  island  of 


against  the  freedmeu,  and  a  clash  thus  arose 
in  the  heart  of  the  Government. 

The  question  was  one  which  greatly  puz- 
zled the  Ministry;  but  the  Gordian  knot  was 
cut  at  length  by  an  act  suspending  or  abrogat- 
ing the  Jamaican  Constitution.  This  measure 
was  violently  opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
the  Conservatives  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the 
Radicals  on  the  other.  The  latter  now  consti- 
tuted a  considerable  body  in  Parliament.  They 
had,  in  the  times  of  the  Reform  agitation,  fol- 
lowed the  Whig  banner  with  enthusiasm ;  but, 
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like  the  Chartists,  of  which  they  were  really 
the  representatives,  they  had  eaten  the  worm- 
wood and  drank  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  dis- 
appointment on  account  of  the  small  outcome 
of  the  Reform  movement  to  popular  liberty. 
The  combined  attack  of  the  two  wings  was 
more  than  the  Melbourne  Ministry  could 
stand.  The  Premier  resigned  his  place,  and 
suggested  to  the  Queen  that  she  call  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  to  the  head  of  the  Government. 

Between  the  larger  paragraphs  of  English 
greatness  are  interlarded  many  paragraphs  of 
English  littleness.  We  here  come  to  one  of 
those  extraordinary  episodes  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary history  of  Great  Britain  which  may 
well  excite  a  smile  on  the  lips  of  posterity. 
The  young  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  had 
her  royal  household  after  the  manner  of  her 
ancestry.  Among  the  personages  composing 
the  household,  two  of  the  most  important  were 
the  Ladies  of  the  Bed-chamber.  This  delicate 
office  of  personal  and  intimate  attendance  on 
the  Queen  had  been  given  to  the  wife  of  Lord 
Normanby  and  the  sister  of  Lord  Morpeth, 
afterwards  Lord  Carlisle.  These  two  noble- 
men had  both  been  holding  high  offices  under 
the  Whigs.  The  first  had  been  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  and  the  second,  Irish  Secretary 
in  the  same  Administration.  But  these  officers 
had,  of  course,  gone  down  with  the  Whig 
Ministry  of  Melbourne.  The  question  was 
whether  the  wife  of  the  one  and  the  sister  of 
the  other,  Ladies  of  the  Bed-chamber  to  the 
Queen,  should  or  should  not  go  out  of  place 
with  the  Ministry.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel 
went  to  the  Queen  to  accept  from  her  the  of- 
fice of  Premier,  he  thought  he  discovered  a 
specter,  two  specters  indeed,  in  Her  Majesty's 
bed-chamber.  He  conceived  that  the  retention 
of  two  eminent  Whig  ladies  in  closest  attend- 
ance upon  their  royal  mistress  would  break  the 
efficiency  of  the  new  Conservative  Ministry 
about  to  be  formed.  He,  therefore,  rather 
abruptly  and  without  due  tact,  demanded  that 
the  Queen's  ladies-in-waiting  should  share  the 
fate  of  the  fallen  Ministry. 

The  young  Queen  was  shocked  at  the  propo- 
sition. She  had  become  greatly  attached  to 
the  ladies  who  were  now  regarded  as  a  menace 
to  Sir  Robert  and  his  Conservatives.  She  ac- 
cordingly consulted  with  Lord  John  Russell, 
and,  on  his  advice,  replied  to  Sir  Robert  that 


she  could  not  consent  to  a  course  which  she 
conceived  to  be  contrary  to  usage,  and  which 
was  so  greatly  repugnant  to  her  feelings. 
Sir  Robert  thereupon  refused  to  accept  the 
Government,  and  made  a  high-sounding  ora- 
tion in  Parliament  in  defense  of  his  position. 
A  Ministerial  crisis  was  thus  produced,  and 
the  Queen  was  obliged  to  recall  Lord  Mel- 
bourne to  the  head  of  the  Government.  The 
excitement  growing  out  of  this  "Question 
of  the  Bed-chamber,"  as  it  was  called,  spread 
through  the  country,  and  a  considerable  in- 
terval elapsed  before  Parliament  swung  back 
into  its  customary  mood. 

The  return  of  Lord  Melbourne  to  the  head 
of  the  Government  was  only  for  a  brief  season. 
On  resuming  office  he  was  still  confronted  with 
the  Jamaica  Bill.  That  measure  had  to  be 
modified  and  remodified  under  the  dictation 
of  the  Opposition,  until  its  leading  features 
were  tinkered  away.  Even  these  beatings 
about  could  not  save  the  already  discredited 
Whig  party  from  rout  and  overthrow.  The 
Ministry  staggered  on  for  a  brief  season,  and 
was  driven  finally  from  power  to  make  way, 
in  September  of  1841,  for  the  accession  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  Conservatives. 

The  attention  of  the  British  public  or  uld  but 
be  called,  at  an  early  date,  to  the  qut  •  <on  of 
the  succession.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  Maiden 
Queen  on  the  throne  of  England.  As  for  the 
rest,  the  English  Guelfs  were  well-nigh  extin- 
guished. The  great  family  of  George  III.  had 
come  to  this:  a  modest,  quiet,  and  not  un- 
comely young  woman  on  the  English  throne. 
Nor  was  the  Queen  herself  unmindful  of  the 
situation.  Girlish  fancy,  as  well  as  Imperial 
duty,  had  suggested  to  her  the  desirability — 
the  necessity — of  marriage.  To  her  credit  be 
it  said,  that  she  was  totally  devoid  of  that  un- 
womanly pride  which  flamed  in  the  bosom  of 
Elizabeth  Tudor,  making  her  prefer  the  sin- 
gleness and  selfishness  of  royal  power  to  the 
charms  of  wifehood  and  motherhood.  At  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  in  1840,  Victoria  ap- 
peared in  person,  and  declared  her  intention 
to  be  married  to  her  cousin,  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  The  young  Majesty 
said  in  her  speech,  that  she  trusted  that  the 
step  which  she  was  about  to  take  would  be 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  her  people  as 
well  as  to  her  own  domestic  happiness.  It  was 
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known  that  the  royal  marriage  thus  announced 
was,  both  on  the  Queen's  part  and  the  part 
of  the  Prince,  an  affair  of  the  heart,  rather 
than  an  affair  of  royal  and  political  conven- 
ience. 

The  event  fully  justified  public  expecta- 
tion. Prince  Albert  was  eminently  worthy  of 
the  trying  station  to  which  he  was  called. 
His  situation  was  peculiar  in  the  last  degree. 
From  one  point  of  view,  it  seemed  that  the 
law  of  nature  was  reversed  and  made  of  no 
effect  by  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Prince  was  the  husband  of  the  Queen, 
but  the  law  of  affection  came  in  to  rectify 
and  amend  the  hardship  to  which  the  husband 
was  subjected ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  while  the  Queen  henceforth  held  the 
scepter  over  his  head,  he  to  the  end  of  life 
held  an  equally  imperial  scepter  over  her  heart. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  especially  in  a  Re- 
public like  ours,  what  part  or  lot  Prince 
Albert,  in  such  a  situation,  had,  or  could  have, 
with  respect  to  the  public  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom. Was  he  simply  a  cipher  by  the  side  of 
that  significant  unit,  the  Queen?  or  might  he 
be  reckoned  among  the  political  and  civil 
forces  of  the  reign?  In  the  first  place,  the 
Prince  was  by  nature  and  discipline  a  gentle- 
man and  scholar.  The  domestic  pursuits 
charmed  him  from  his  boyhood.  In  his  intel- 
lectual preferences  he  chose  art  and  education 
as  the  two  subjects  most  congenial  to  his  taste, 
and  to  these  elevating  branches  of  culture  he 
devoted  himself  with  assiduity.  He  became 
the  patron  of  many  of  the  noblest  enterprises 
of  the  Victorian  era ;  and  although  never  what 
might  be  called  a  popular  prince  among  the 
people  to  whom  he  was  set  in  such  strange 
relation,  he  nevertheless  exercised  on  the  men 
and  manners  of  his  time  a  most  wholesome  in- 
fluence, the  effects  of  which  have  not  yet 
passed  away.  Nor  may  we  overlook  his 
equally  salutary,  though  indirect,  influence  on 
the  Queen,  and  through  the  Queen  on  the 
Ministry,  the  Parliament,  the  whole  Adminis- 
tration of  Great  Britain.  In  this  respect  he 
was  a  moderating  and  conservative  force, 
checking,  as  far  as  he  might,  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  party  legislation  and  the  rage  of 
politics.  He  was  in  all  respects  a  cautious, 
prudent  man,  little  disposed  to  interfere,  except 
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I  august  personage  by  his  side.  His  patronage 
of  art  and  learning  endeared  him  in  a  high  de- 
gree to  the  intellectual  classes  of  England. 
Painters  and  poets  sought  his  company,  and 
scientific  men,  laboring  in  the  dark  mines  of 
truth  from  which  new  laws  of  the  world  are 
drawn  forth  and  elucidated  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  turned  ever  to  Prince  Albert  as  to  a 
wise  counselor  and  steadfast  friend. 

Some  of  the  incidents  of  the  Prince's 
career,  after  his  union  with  the  Queen,  may 
well  be  narrated.  At  the  outset  he  was  sub- 
jected to  a  humiliation  in  Parliament,  by  the 
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reduction  of  the  proposed  annuity  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  to  thirty  thousand  pouuds — 
this  the  work  of  the  Tory  Opposition.  His 
good  sense,  however,  led  him  to  make  no  sign, 
and  presently  afterwards  he  received  the  great 
compliment  of  being  declared  Regent  in  case 
of  the  Queen's  death  with  issue.  In  this  case 
the  Opposition  joined  with  the  Ministry,  and 
the  act  was  passed  by  unanimous  vote.  It 
can  not  be  doubted  that  the  measure  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  dignified  estimate 
which  was  henceforth  placed  on  the  Prince  by 
the  English  people.  Ever  afterwards  he  con- 
stituted a  kind  of  outside  Privy  Council  to  the 
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Queen  and  extant  Ministry ;  nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  point  out,  in  the  twenty-one  years  of 
his  life  subsequent  to  the  royal  marriage,  a 
single  instance  in  which  his  influence  was  ex- 
ercised to  the  hurt  of  the  British  Nation. 

Meanwhile,  the  Prince  set  his  mind  on  the 
accomplishment  of  many  improvements  and 
reforms  in  the  existing  order.  In  the  early 
years  of  his  ascendency  he  undertook,  among 
other  things,  to  effect  the  abolition  of  dueling 
in  the  army.  The  Prince's  project  contem- 
plated the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Courts 
of  Honor,  before  which  the  difficulties  con- 
stantly arising  between  officers  and  among 
soldiers,  might  be  arbitrated  without  appeal 
to  the  barbarous  code  duello.  In  this  work  he 
secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and,  although  the  measure  of  es- 
tablishing courts  failed  of  adoption,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Prince,  and  of  those  statesmen 
who  espoused  his  views,  prevailed  over  the 
brutal  usages  of  the  past  to  the  extent  of  their 
extinction.  Dueling,  as  a  practice  among 
public  men  and  soldiers,  disappeared  from  En- 
glish society,  if  not  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
enlightened  agitation  started  by  Prince  Albert, 
at  least  co'incideutly  with  the  effort  which  he 
made  in  that  direction. 

Following  the  course  of  events,  we  come 
now  to  consider  the  history  of  the  so-called 
OPIUM  WAR  between  England  and  China. 
The  circumstances  leading  to  this  unfortunate 
and  disgraceful  catastrophe  had  their  root 
partly  in  the  industrial  and  political  constitu- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Empire,  partly  in  the  com- 
mercial transactions  of  the  British  East  India 
Company;  but,  more  properly,  in  the  wanton 
avarice  and  conscienceless  policy  of  the  Home 
Government  of  Great  Britain.  The  matter  at 
issue  related  to  the  introduction  and  sale  of 
opium  by  British  traders  in  the  ports  of 
China.  Such  importation  had  begun  under 
the  auspices  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
was  carried  on  by  that  gigantic  corporation 
until  1834,  when  the  charter  and  exclusive 
rights  of  the  company  expired.  Meanwhile, 
the  opium-trade  had  become  important.  Many 
districts  in  India  produce  the  poppy  in  exu- 
berant abundance.  The  drug  drawn  therefrom 
was  carried  by  the  ships  of  the  Company  to 
the  Chinese  ports,  and  sold  to  native  merchants, 
under  whose  encouragement  the  opium-smok- 


ing habit  spread   rapidly  among  the  people. 
The  Imperial  Government  took  the  alarm,  and 
'.  adopted  the   policy  of  excluding  the  opium- 
ships  from  all  the  harbors  of  China. 

The  measures  looking  to  this  end  were  rea- 
sonable in  the  highest  degree.  The  right  of 
the  Chinese  authorities  to  protect  the  people 
of  the  Empire  from  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  opium-habit  could  not  be  gainsaid  with  the 
slightest  show  of  reason.  The  trade  in  opium 
had,  meanwhile,  passed  from  the  monopoly 
of  the  British  East  India  Company  to  the 
general  merchant-marine  of  the  kingdom.  At 
this  time  the  ports  which  were  open  to  En- 
glish commerce  and  English  intercourse  in 
general  were  Canton  and  Macao.  In  these 
ports  of  entry  the  British  Government  had 
planted  superintendents,  whose  conduct,  in- 
stead of  being  directed  with  judicial  fairness 
and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  was  wholly  biased  by  the  inter- 
ests of  the  illicit  trade  of  their  countrymen. 
Nor  did  the  Home  Government  in  this 
emergency  take  the  first  step  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  right  and  honor  in  its  dealing  with 
the  Chinese  authorities.  Even  when  Captain 
Elliott,  chief  superintendent  in  the  port  of 
Canton,  made  one  appeal  after  another  to  the 
Ministry  for  instructions  covering  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  he  received  no  reply.  Matters 
were  allowed  to  drift  in  their  own  pernicious 
course.  The  British  traders  became  bolder 
and  bolder,  discharging  enormous  cargoes  of 
the  deadly  drug  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
Chinese  officers.  After  a  while  the  Govern- 
ment sent  out  a  dispatch  to  Captain  Elliott, 
telling  him  virtually  that  those  who  traded  in 
opium  against  the  edict  of  the  Emperor  would 
have  to  take  the  consequences;  that  the  British 
authorities  would  not  interfere  to  protect  those 
merchants  who  were  engaged  in  the  illicit 
trade,  but  that  they  must  bear  such  losses  as 
their  own  persistency  and  the  execution  of  the 
Chinese  laws  might  entail.  This  was  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  the  British  traders  in  the 
East  might  provoke  a  war  with  China,  with 
the  implied  inference  that,  after  the  ivar  was 
begun,  Great  Britain  would  defend  her  inter- 
ests without  looking  into  the  justice  or  injus- 
tice of  the  conflict.  It  was  clear  that  as  soon 
!  as  hostilities  should  be  precipitated,  excesses 
!  would  be  committed  by  the  Chinese,  unac- 
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quainted  as  they  were  with  the  usages  of  Eu- 
ropean warfare,  and  that  the  Home  Govern- 
ment of  England  would  be  obliged  to  take  up 
the  cause  of  its  traders  and  other  subjects  on 
the  coast  of  China. 

The  war  came  on.  The  Imperial  officers  in 
the  Chinese  ports  demanded  that  the  intro- 
duction of  opium  should  absolutely  cease,  and 
that  the  cargoes  now  in  store  should  be  given 
up  for  destruction.  At  length,  in  1839, 
Captain  Elliott  was  constrained  to  comply 
with  this  demand.  It  was  agreed  that  all  the 
opium  then  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen  should 
be  surrendered  to  the  native  officers,  and  he 
also  exacted  a  pledge — of  no  validity — from 
the  merchants  that  they  would  cease  to  traffic 
in  the  drug.  Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  April, 
in  the  year  just  named,  20,383  chests  of  opium 
were  given  up  to  the  mandarins,  and,  under 
direction  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner  Lin, 
were  destroyed.  It  was  this  event — though 
the  same  had  been  brought  about  in  virtual 
conformity  with  the  instructions  which  Captain 
Elliott  had  received — that  precipitated  hcstili- 
ties.  A  declaration  of  war  was  made  by  the 
English  Government  in  1840,  and  the  East 
Indian  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Chinese  coast. 
Native  armies  were  thrown  into  the  field ;  but 
in  the  conflict  which  ensued  they  were  like 
sheep  for  the  slaughter.  There  could  be 
but  one  result.  What  could  the  diminu- 
tive, undisciplined,  half-armed  men  of  the 
Orient,  though  fired  with  the  valor  of 
Spartans,  do  before  the  shining  bayonets  and 
vomiting  cannon  of  Great  Britain  ? 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  English  were 
constantly  victorious.  In  the  first  year  the 
British  fleet  captured  the  town  of  Chusan, 
and  in  1841  the  Bogue  Forts  were  easily 
taken.  It  is  narrated  that  when  one  of  the 
Chinese  towns  was  captured,  the  Tartar  gen- 
eral, in  the  hour  of  defeat,  shut  himself  up 
in  his  house,  and  ordered  his  servants  to  burn 
him  to  death.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  routed 
Chinese  to  drive  their  wives  and  children  into 
wells  and  ponds,  and  then  cut  their  own 
throats  in  the  very  frenzy  of  their  hopeless 
rage.  When  the  British  squadron  sailed  up 
the  river  Peiho  against  the  Chinese  capital, 
some  futile  efforts  were  made  at  negotiations, 
but  the  movement  came  to  naught.  The  im- 
portant city  of  Ningpo,  distant  somewhat  from 


the  sea,  was  taken,  and  then  Anioy,  far  to  the 
south,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

Not,  however,  until  an  army  was  planted 
in  front  of  Nankin,  did  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment realize  the  hopelessness  of  further  resist- 
ance. Negotiations  were  again  opened,  winch 
soon  resulted  in  a  treaty — a  treaty  as  one-sided  in 
its  provisions  as  the  war  had  been  in  its  results. 
The  island  of  Hong  Kong  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain.  It  was  agreed  that  British  consuls 
should  be  established  in  the  five  great  ports 
of  Canton — Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo,  and 
Shanghai — and  that  those  places  should  be 
thrown  open  to  British  traders.  Finally,  an 
indemnity  of  four  and  a  half  million  pounds 
sterling  was  wrung  from  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment as  the  price  of  the  war,  and  to  this  was 
added  another  large  sum  to  pay  for  the  opium 
which  had  been  destroyed  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  The  treaty  was  as  humiliating  to 
the  Chinese  as  the  war  itself  had  been  an 
outrage  to  their  nationality.  If  there  be  a 
single  instance  in  the  recent  history  of  man- 
kind more  highly  illustrative  of  the  possible 
meanness,  avarice,  and  arrogance  of  the 
strong — an  example  of  the  willful  persecution 
and  unmerited  punishment  of  an  unoffending 
people  by  one  less  numerous,  but  more  mighty 
than  themselves — it  is  that  of  the  Opium  War 
of  Great  Britain  with  China. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  epoch  in  British 
history  when  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  the  as- 
cendency of  which  had  reached  well  back  into 
the  last  reign,  tottered  and  fell.  The  Whig 
Government,  represented  by  this  Ministry,  had 
been  for  some  time  in  a  moribund  condition. 
If  we  glance  into  Parliament  at  the  close  of 
1840,  we  shall  see  a  Government  respected 
by  no  party,  not  even  by  itself;  yet  the  Whigs 
clung  to  power.  Time  and  again  the  Ministry 
was  beaten  on  important  votes  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  Lord  Melbourne  still  clung 
to  his  office.  It  was  a  time  of  temporizing  and 
political  expedients,  most  of  which  were 
adopted  merely  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
party  in  power.  In  the  many  months  of  the  dec- 
adence of  the  Ministry,  however,  several  meas- 
ures were  either  originated  or  promoted,  the 
value  of  which  after  times  have  been  quick  to 
perceive  and  augment. 

First  among  the  popular  movements  be- 
longing to  this  time  may  be  mentioned  the 
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establishment  of  a  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCA- 
TION in  Great  Britain.  lu  this  important 
enterprise  we  see  again  illustrated  the  ever-re- 
curring fact  that  in  the  British  system  of  state 
and  society,  everything  is  the  result  of  growth. 
It  might  be  impossible  to  point  out  a  single 
striking  feature  in  the  great  nationality  of  the 
England  of  the  present  day  which  has  not 
proceeded  from  some  germinal  beginning  in 
the  past,  been  promoted  in  the  planting  and 
development  by  the  courage  and  foresight  of 
a  few  progressive  Englishmen,  opposed  and  as- 
sailed by  the  majority,  pushed  up  and  out 
against  such  opposition  by  the  inherent  vitality 
of  the  measure,  and  brought  finally  to  efflo- 
rescence and  fruiting  by  that  simple  law  of 
social  evolution  against  the  operation  of  which 
neither  men  nor  nations  can  prevail.  So  it 
was  in  the  case  of  the  project  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  public  education. 

It  was  in  the  year  1834  that  the  first  grant 
of  public  money  was  made  by  Parliament  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  people. 
It  was  the  meagre  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  Even  this  pittance,  given 
forth  from  that  treasury  which  had  poured  out 
immemorially  its  multiplied  millions  and  bill- 
ions for  the  prosecution  of  wars,  was  virtually 
a  contribution  to  the  Church  of  England 
rather  than  to  the  common  people.  There  had 
been  organized  in  connection  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  what  was  called  the  National 
School  Society.  There  also  existed  another 
body,  called  the  Foreign  School  Association, 
which  actually  went  so  far  in  the  direction  of 
radicalism  as  to  admit  to  its  benefits  children 
of  all  Christian  denominations.  While  the  ef- 
forts of  the  National  School  Society  were  di- 
rected wholly  to  the  educational  work  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  sister  organization 
went  so  far  as  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
children  even  of  Dissenters. 

It  was  into  the  hands  of  these  two  societies 
that  the  annual  Parliamentary  appropriation 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  was  directed ;  and 
by  these  two  societies  the  money  was  expended 
up  to  the  year  1839.  To  this  time  no  effort 
whatever  had  been  made  in  Great  Britain  to 
extend,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  advantages  of  education  to  the  masses 
of  the  people.  Up  to  this  time  a  scheme  i 
looking  to  a  system  of  common  secular  educa-  ' 


tioii  reaching  to  the  poor  would  have  been 
regarded  with  horror  by  the  most  progressive 
statesmen  of  the  country.  In  1839,  however, 
a  bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
increasing  the  annual  appropriation  to  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding that  the  distribution  of  the  funds  should 
be  transferred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Hitherto  the  money  had  been  an- 
nually distributed  precisely  where  it  was  not 
needed,  and  withheld  from  the  very  places  which 
were  crying  to  Heaven  for  such  assistance. 
Under  the  new  scheme  of  disbursement  the 
method  was  reversed,  and  the  benefits  of  the 
measure  extended  to  those  poor  and  crowded 
localities  which  were  thronged  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  people.  It  was  actually  conceded 
that  the  aid  of  the  law  might  be  extended  to 
schools  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  version 
of  the  Bible  was  read!  The  measure  was  at 
once  vehemently  assailed  by  the  Opposition. 
It  was  declared  that  to  extend  the  aid  of  the 
Government  to  schools  not  under  the  coitrol 
and  direction  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
an  outrage  on  the  Constitution  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, a  menace  to  religion  and  morality,  a 
measure  for  the  propagation  of  heresy  and  in- 
cendiarism in  both  Church  and  State. 

Great  was  the  clamor  over  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's Bill.  The  measure  at  length  prevailed, 
and  the  foundations  were  thus  laid  for  the 
great  system  of  popular  education  since  estab- 
lished and  developed  in  Great  Britain.  But 
we  can  not  pass  from  the  subject  without  not- 
ing with  amazement,  and  for  the  instruction 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  studying  the  evo- 
lution of  enlightenment  among  the  nations, 
and  especially  the  slow  progress  of  the  coming 
dawn  in  the  brains  of  the  great,  that  the  Russell 
Bill  was  opposed  in  Parliament  with  both  the 
voices  and  the  votes  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Stanley,  William  E.  Gladstone,  and  Benjamin 
Disraeli.  Nor  may  we  pass  without  mentioning 
the  other  fact,  that  the  measure  contemplating 
the  establishment  of  secular  schi  ><>].«  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  supported  by  Daniel  O'Connell 
and  Smith  O'Brien — a  fact  giving  as  good 
cause  for  pride  among  the  Irish  people  as  may 
ever  be  given  to  the  present  on  account  of 
anything  done  in  the  past. 

Some  honor  may  therefore  be  claimed  for 
the  Melbourne  Ministry  as  having  had  under  ita 
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patronage  and  direction  the  first  formal  measure 
for  the  secular  education  of  the  English  people. 
Meanwhile,  an  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
Parliamentary  government  of  this  epoch  may 
well  be  cited  as  illustrative  of  the  tendencies 
of  civil  procedure.  It  was  the  law  of  Parlia- 
ment that  the  reports  of  its  committees  should 
be  published  for  the  information  of  the  body 
and  the  people.  A  certain  prison  report, 
made  near  the  beginning  of  1840,  contained  a 
paragraph  denouncing  a  book  published  by  a 
certain  Stockdale,  as  a  work  at  once  disgusting 
and  obscene.  For  this  publication  the  author 
of  the  book  brought  suit  for  libel  against  the 
Parliamentary  printers,  and  obtained  judgment 
against  them.  But  the  House  of  Commons 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  a  judg- 
ment against  its  officers  or  agents  for  doing 
what  the  House  had  directed  them  to  do.  An 
issue  was  thus  made  between  the  Queen's 
Bench  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Commons  on 
the  other.  The  sheriffs,  ordered  to  carry  out 
the  judgment  of  the  Court,  were  arrested  by 
authority  of  the  House,  and  for  some  time  it 
looked  as  though  the  High  Court  of  England 
and  the  House  of  Commons  would  end  the 
matter  by  arresting  and  imprisoning  each 
other !  At  length,  however,  Parliament  gained 
the  day,  and  an  act  was  passed  exempting, 
for  the  future,  the  officers  of  the  House  from 
such  interference  and  prosecution  as  they  had 
recently  suffered.  The  incident  is  cited  here 
to  illustrate  the  general  law  that  under  the 
governmental  and  civil  systems,  established  by 
the  English-speaking  race,  conflicts  and  dis- 
putes between  the  Legislative  and  the  Judi- 
ciary nearly  always  conclude  with  a  victory 
of  the  former  over  the  latter. 

Still  another  historical  incident  may  serve 
to  show  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  times. 
If  we  look  in  on  London  in  the  year  1840,  we 
shall  find  no  public  institution  more  worthy 
of  commendation,  more  honorable  to  the 
genius  of  the  English  people,  than  the  British 
Museum.  The  institution  was,  by  the  law  of 
its  government,  open  to  the  public,  but  on 
Sundays  it  was  closed.  In  July  of  the  year 
just  referred  to,  Joseph  Hume,  an  enlightened 
and  progressive  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, hoping  on  the  principle  of  counter- 
attraction  to  draw  large  numbers  of  people  of 
the  poorer  class  away  from  the  purlieus  of 


vice  and  degradation,  and  to  raise  them  some- 
what to  a  higher  and  purer  plane  of  thought 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  grand  and  beauti- 
ful, introduced  a  bill  that  the  British  Museum 
and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  should  be 
opened  at  certain  hours  on  Sunday.  Mr. 
Hume  carefully  provided  that  the  opening 
should  be  after  the  conclusion  of  divine  service 
in  the  churches  and,  more  particularly,  "at 
such  hours  as  taverns,  beer-shops,  and  gin-shops 
are  legally  opened."  The  proposition  was  met 
with  invective  and  the  appeal  to  the  odium 
theologicum.  Mr.  Hume  was  denounced  as  a 
covert  enemy  of  the  Sabbath  day,  a  foe  to 
the  Church,  and  a  dangerous  man  to  society, 
because  he  had  introduced  a  bill  which  might 
serve  to  draw  some  thousands  of  people  on 
Sunday  afternoons  from  the  sacred  association 
of  the  gin-shops  to  the  degrading  influences  of 
the  British  Museum ! 

Passing  from  these  minor  incidents  in  the 
civil  history  of  the  Kingdom,  we  come  to  con- 
sider a  very  important  and  serious  aspect  of 
foreign  affairs.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Great 
Britain  was  drawn  by  her  interest,  and  under 
the  policy  which  she  had  prescribed  for  her- 
self, to  a  stern  and  warlike  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  East.  The  scene  was  Egypt  and 
Syria.  In  the  former  country  the  ruler,  at 
this  epoch,  under  the  general  suzerainty  of  the 
Turkish  Sultan,  was  the  famous  Pasha  Mehe- 
met  Ali.  He  was  a  warrior,  a  statesman,  a 
man  of  genius,  despising  the  Sultan,  his  mas- 
ter, and  having  a  general  contempt  for  the 
methods  of  government  employed  by  the  Sub- 
lime Porte.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Mehemet 
Ali  was  ambitious  of  establishing  an  independ- 
ent sovereignty.  Quite  like  him  in  character 
and  abilities  was  his  adopted  son,  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  General  of  the  Egyptian  army.  To 
him  Mehemet  Ali  looked  for  the  conduct  of  his 
wars. 

The  Porte,  at  this  time,  had  fallen  into  that 
chronic  decline  which,  though  seemingly  des- 
tined never  to  destroy,  has,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  fatally  afflicted  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  outlying  provinces  and  de- 
pendencies of  Turkey  were  subject  to  the  prey 
of  whoever  might  go  forth  to  ravage.  To 
Mehemet  Ali,  Syria  was  the  inviting  field. 
He  carried  thither  his  victorious  arms,  and 
made  a  conquest  of  the  country.  The  Sultan 
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was  constrained  for  a  while  to  let  his  powerful 
vassal  have  his  way,  but  at  length,  in  1839, 
declared  war  against  him.  A  decisive  battle 
was  fought,  and  Ibrahim  Pasha  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Turks.  The  Sultan  died. 
Capitan  Pasha,  Admiral  of  the  Ottoman  fleet, 
deserted  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the  event  of 


and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. It  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  explain 
the  origin  and  true  nature  of  this  theory, 
which  has  been  so  prominent  in  the  diplomacy 
of  the  States  of  Western  Europe  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  century.  It  is 
germane,  however,  to  the  question  immediately 
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Egyptian  independence,  with  the  consequent 
loss  to  Turkey  of  all  the  countries  around  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  borders  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, knocked  at  the  door. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  well-known 
policy  of  the  Western  Powers,  particularly  of 
England,  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak, 
and  since  has  been,  to  maintain  the  political 


before  us  to  note  the  fact  that,  ot  all  the 
Western  Kingdoms,  Great  Britain  was  most 
devotedly  and  consistently  attached  to  the 
principle  of  maintaining  the  unity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  Power.  On  the 
other  hand,  France  was  least  devoted  to  the 
same  principle.  Prussia  and  Austria  were  de- 
voted to  it  in  a  general  way.  Russia  was 
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devoted  to  it,  not  devoted  to  it,  or  devoted  to  it  |  of  Catherine  II.,  the  Russian  power  has  been 
in  a  measure,  as  suited  the  interest  and  passion  I  slowly  but  surely,  like  one  of  the  avalanches 


of  the  hour.  The  reader  of  general  history 
will  readily  recall  the  fact  that,  since  the  days 
of  Peter  I.,  more  particularly  since  the  days 


of  the  Alps,  sliding  down  from  the  north-east 
upon  the  lowlands  of  the  Ottoman.  It  will 
also  be  remembered  that  the  necessity,  or 
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seeming  necessity,  of  resisting  this  pressure 
had  been  the  mainspring  of  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  Western  Powers  to  uphold  the  integrity 
and  autonomy  of  Turkey. 

The  threatened  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Egypt  under  the  sovereignty  of  Me- 
hemet  All  seemed  to  contravene  the  general 
purpose  of  Western  Europe,  and  England 
resolved  to  interfere.  An  English  fleet  was 
accordingly  despatched  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  uniting  with  the  Turkish  squadron,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  bombardment  of  Acre.  An  En- 
glish army  in  Egypt,  allied  with  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  forces,  attacked  the  strongholds  of  Me- 
hemet,  and  drove  him  thence-with  great  losses. 
Ibraham  Pasha,  though  he  had  shown  himself 
more  than  a  match  for  the  native  armies  of 
the  Orient  could  not  resist  the  impact  of 
British  bayonets  and  British  cannon.  Mehemet 
AH  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  hopeless  con- 
test, and  to  content  himself  with  a  restricted 
government  in  Egypt.  All  of  his  Asiatic 
conquests  were  wrested  from  him  and  restored 
to  the  Porte.  Ambassadors  representing  the 
parties  to  the  controversy  came  together  in 
London,  and  in  July  of  1840  the  terms  of 
settlement  were  arranged  and  signed  by  the 
Western  Powers. 

They  were  signed  by  all  but  France.  In 
that  country  Louis  Philippe  was  now  king, 
and  Adolphe  Thiers  was  his  Minister  of  State. 
It  was  the  belief  of  Thiers  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness in  Egypt  had  been  fomented  and  managed 
by  Great  Britain  in  her  own  interest.  The 
belief  was  not  without  foundation.  Thiers  was 
enraged  at  beholding  the  covert  elevation  of 
the  British  standard  in  the  East.  He  con- 
ceived that  France  had  been  disparaged  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  Egyptian  complication, 
and  that  the  disparagement  was  the  careful 
work  of  Great  Britain.  He  declared  his  pur- 
pose of  going  to  war  sooner  than  submit  to 
the  humiliation  of  his  country.  The  king, 
however,  and  the  government  as  a  whole,  re- 
fused to  follow  the  bellicose  Prime  Minister, 
and  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  resign  his 
office.  M.  Gtiizot  acceded  to  the  leadership  of 
the  French  Cabinet,  and  in  July  of  1841  the 
Treaty  of  London  was  signed  by  the  represent- 
ative of  France.  Thus,  for  the  decade  which 
we  are  here  considering,  was  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion disposed  of  under  the  auspices  of  England. 


During  all  these  events,  the  Whig  Ministry 
of  Melbourne  stumbled  on  in  paralytic  fashion 
to  the  inevitable  downfall.  The  straw  which 
at  last  broke  the  camel's  back  was  a  proposition 
introduced  by  Lord  Russell,  then  in  the  Min- 
istry, with  regard  to  regulating  the  trade  in 
corn.1  His  proposition  was  to  establish  a  duty 
at  a  fixed  rate  of  eight  shillings  the  quarter 
on  wheat,  with  proportional  rates  for  the  other 
cereals,  rye,  barley,  oats,  etc.  His  proposition 
was  a  concession  to  the  principle  of  free  trade, 
which  was  just  then  beginning  to  claim,  as  it 
never  had  claimed  before,  the  attention  of  the 
British  public.  Being  so,  the  proposition  of 
Russell  was  in  the  nature  of  an  explosive  with 
a  lighted  fuse  in  the  mid-camp  of  the  Ministry. 
Melbourne,  and  the  rest  who  were  vehement 
protectionists,  must  either  follow  for  the  free- 
trade  modification  of  the  corn  laws,  or  else 
combat  the  proposition  of  Russell  and  give  up 
their  offices.  Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
when  at  last  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  June  of  1841, 
brought  forward  the  proposal  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Ministry.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by 
a  majority  of  one.  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved. The  Tories  came  back  in  the  early 
autumn  with  a  great  accretion  of  strength. 
Melbourne  and  his  colleagues  resigned,  and  a 
new  Conservative  Ministry  was  organized  under 
the  Premiership  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  auspices  of  the  new  Tory,  or,  as  it  was 
now  called,  Conservative  Government,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  favorable  at  home,  unfavor- 
able abroad.  It  was  in  the  early  days  of  Sir 
Robert's  Administration  that  the  news  began  to 
be  borne  to  London  of  the  direful  disasters  which 
had  overtaken  the  British  authorities,  civil  and 
military,  in  Cabul.  The  city  so-called  is  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Afghanistan.  If  we  look  into 
this  far  region,  in  the  year  1837,  we  shall  find 
on  the  throne  of  Cabul  a  native  prince  by  the 
name  of  Dost  Mohammed.  He  was,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  a  usurper ;  that  is,  he  had  led  a 
popular  revolution  against  Shah  Soojah  Moolk, 
the  old  so-called  legitimate  sovereign  of  Cabul, 
and  had  expelled  both  him  and  his  house. 

1  The  reader  well  understands  that  corn,  in  the 
English  phraseology,  is  the  generic  name  for  the 
several  varieties  of  cereal  grains,  and  not  particu- 
larly of  the  grain  so  called  in  America. 
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Dost  Mohammed  established  himself  in  the 
kingdom,  and  set  his  brothers  and  sons  at  the 
head  of  the  petty  subject  States — this  with  the 
enthusiastic  approval  of  the  popular  revolu- 
tionary party. 

The  reader  might  well  ask  by  what  possible 
construction  of  international  politics  this  course 
and  condition  of  affairs  in  Cabul  could  be  of 
the  slightest  interest  to  Great  Britain.  Why 
should  England  concern  herself  in  the  least 
about  the  destinies  resulting  from  a  revolution 
in  a  petty  kingdom  in  Northern  Afghanistan  ? 
A  full  answer  to  these  questions  would  require 
ihe  exposition  of  many  international  policies 
and  a  mass  of  details  which  might  well  fill  a 
volume.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
summarize  the  leading  features  of  the  compli- 
cation ;  to  express,  if  we  may,  in  a  few  para- 
graphs, the  essence  of  this  far-off  Asiatic  im- 
broglio. First  of  all  we  must  consider  the 
British  East  Indian  Empire.  This  vast  Power, 
at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  was  already 
stretching  out  its  long  and  sinewy  arms  from 
Calcutta  over  the  Indian  populations,  num- 
bering in  the  aggregate  much  more  than  a 
hundred  millions.  Some  of  the  provinces  of 
India  were  actually  subject  to  the  authority 
of  Great  Britain ;  others  had  alliances  of 
friendship  and  dependence  with  her;  and  still 
others,  while  maintaining  a  show  of  inde- 
pendence, were  overawed  by  her  presence  and 
scepter. 

One  of  the  countries  thus  dependent  by 
alliance  with  the  East  Indian  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  was  the  Punjaub.  This  great 
province,  embracing  the  Upper  Indus  Valley, 
lay  next  to  the  borders  of  Afghanistan.  The 
Ameer  of  the  Punjaub  was  a  friend  and  de- 
pendent of  the  East  Indian  Government.  It 
was  to  him,  for  friendship  and  protection,  that 
the  overthrown  Shah  Soojah,  of  Cabul,  with  the 
members  of  his  family  and  a  few  of  the  princes 
who  had  adhered  to  his  cause,  fled  after  the 
revolution  effected  in  Cabul  by  Dost  Moham- 
med. Such  was  the  situation,  viewed  from  the 
English  side  of  the  landscape. 

Consider,  in  the  next  place,  the  colossal 
power  of  Russia.  There  she  lies,  with  extended 
dominions,  like  a  great  shadow,  aye,  like  a 
great  substance,  over  all  the  north-western 
parts  of  Asia.  Her  policy  of  territorial  ag- 
grandizement was  well  known  and  well 


dreaded  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak. 
Friendly  were  her  relations  with  the  Shah  of 
Persia.  The  Czar  patronized  the  Shah,  treated 
him  like  a  small  kinsman,  used  him  like  a 
friendly  puppet,  protected  him,  encouraged 
him,  finally  put  him  out  as  a  feeler  in  the  di- 
rection of  Afghanistan.  In  other  words,  it 
was  on  the  line  of  Cabul  that  the  conflicting 
interests,  or  rather  ambitions,  of  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  met  in  the  East,  as  they  had  al- 
ready met  in  the  West,  on  the  line  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles.  The  figure 
is  sufficiently  ridiculous ;  but  at  this  time  Russia 
was  the  monkey  of  Asia;  Persia  was  the 
cat;  Cabul  was  the  cat's-paw,  and  India  was 
the  oven,  in  which  were  roasting  the  English 
chestnuts.  To  complete  the  fiction,  a  lion  was 
lying  by  the  door  of  the  oven  I 

All  this  was  by  hypothesis.  Overt  acts  as 
yet  there  had  been  none.  But  the  situation 
was  such,  in  the  estimation  of  both  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  as  to  make  it  desirable  to 
have  the  alliance  of  Dost  Mohammed.  At 
this  time  there  was  resident  at  that  monarch's 
court  a  certain  Alexander  Burnes,  kinsman, 
though  the  name  be  differently  spelled,  of  the 
poet  Burns,  of  great  memory.  The  English- 
man had  gone  from  India  into  Afghanistan 
and  Cabul.  There  he  found  Dost  Mohammed 
favorable  to  an  alliance  with  England.  But 
he  also  found  the  emissaries  of  Russia  at  the 
court,  busy  with  their  schemes  and  tempta- 
tions. Dost  Mohammed  desired,  as  the  sequel 
has  shown,  to  go  with  England.  But,  through 
some  perversity  and  blindness,  the  British 
East  Indian  Government  had  determined  to 
undertake  the  restoration  of  Shah  Soojah,  the 
obsolete  king  of  Cabul,  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  This,  of  course,  compelled  Dost 
Mohammed  to  fall  over  towards  the  side  of 
Persia  and  Russia.  At  this  juncture  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India,  in  pursuance  of  his 
folly,  sent  out  an  army  by  way  of  the  Punjaub 
to  conduct  Shah  Moolk  back  to  his  dominions. 
The  policy  of  Lord  Auckland,  the  Governor- 
General,  in  this  particular,  had  the  full  con- 
currence and  support  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  The  British  force 
was  under  command  of  Sir  \V.  Macnagh- 
ten,  whose  second  in  command  was  General 
Elphinstone.  It  appears  that  there  was  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  the 
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ulterior  object  of  obtaining  for  themselves  dip- 
lomatical  positions  at  the  Court  of  Shah 
Soojah,  whom  they  were  carrying  along  with 
them,  like  an  East  Indian  idol,  to  be  set  up 
again  in  his  palace  at  Cabul.  Lofty  ambition 
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on  the  part  of  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  to  be 
envoy  extraordinary  at  such  a  court,  in  such 
a  place,  under  such  conditions ! 

In  the  meantime,  hostilities  had  begun  by 
an  attack  of  the  Persians  on  the  city  of  Herat, 
popularly  designated  as  the  "key  of  India." 
The  place  is  situated  on  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation between  the  plateau  of  Asia  and  the 
valley  of  the  Indus.  It  lies  five  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  eastward  of  Cabul.  In  1837,  Herat 
was  besieged  by  a  Persian  arrny  of  about 
thirty-five  thousand  men.  The  native  prince, 
in  defending  his  city,  was  assisted  by  Colonel 
Eldred  Pottinger,  Commandant  of  the  British 
garrison  in  Herat.  It  was  to  his  abilities  and 
courage,  rather  than  to  the  valor  of  the  native 
troops,  that  the  Persian  force  was  held  at  bay 
and  finally  beaten  off. 

By  the  beginning  of  October,  1838,  Sir  W. 
Macnaghten  had  collected  his  forces  west  of 
the  Indus,  and  thence  set  out  on  his  ill-starred 
expedition  for  the  restoration  of  Shah  Soojah 
to  the  throne  of  Cabul.  The  movement  to 
the  interior  was  valiantly  resisted  by  Dost 
Mohammed  and  his  sons.  The  half-wild  Af- 
ghan soldiery,  though  unable  to  stand  in  bat- 
tle before  the  disciplined  army  of  Great 
Britain,  nevertheless  fought  as  for  their  altars 


and  native  land.  It  was  manifest  from  the 
first  that  so  far  from  any  uprising  of  the  peo- 
ple in  favor  of  Shah  Soojah,  Dost  Mohammed 
held  the  complete  and  universal  allegiance  of 
his  subjects.  They  rallied  to  his  standard, 
and  threw  themselves  in  the  advance  and  on 
the  flanks  of  the  British  army.  They  planted 
themselves  in  the  town  of  Ghuzuee,  where 
they  resisted  the  whole  force  of  their  enemy, 
suffering  a  siege  until  what  time  the  British, 
by  heaping  bags  of  gunpowder  against  one  of 
the  gates  and  blowing  open  the  wall  with  an 
explosion,  rushed  through  the  breach  and  took 
the  town.  The  Afghans  retreated,  and  the 
way  was  opened  to  Jelalabad,  which  was  de- 
feuded  by  the  celebrated  Akbar  Khan,  one  of 
the  sous  of  Dost  Mohammed. 

This  city  was  also  taken  after  much  hard 
fighting.  The  invaders  then  came  to  Cabul, 
from  which  Dost  Mohammed  escaped  into  the 
open  country.  Macuaghten's  idol,  Shah  Soo- 
jah, was  reinstated  in  his  ancient  palace;  but 
it  was  evident  from  the  first  that  he  would 
have  to  be  maintained  in  place  by  the  British 
army.  Dost  Mohammed  rallied  his  forces  and 
returned  to  the  contest.  On  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1840,  he  fought  with  the  British 
army  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  only  the  En- 
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glish  artillery  prevented  the  Afghans  from  win- 
ning a  clear  victory  in  the  field.  They  were, 
however,  defeated,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  Dost  Mohammed,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, rode  to  the  British  head-quarters,  an- 
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nounced  himself  as  King  of  Cubul,  and  sur- 
rendered as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

The  downfall  of  Mohammed,  however,  by 
no  means  ended  the  contest.  The  British 
array  lay  in  its  cantonments  at  Cabul  for  a 
full  year,  upholding  a  dubious  peace.  On  the 
anniversary  of  Dost  Mohammed's  battle, 
namely,  November  2,  1841,  a  popular  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  Cabul,  which,  for  violence 
and  horror  of  details,  was  almost  unparalleled. 
When  Alexander  Burnes  undertook  to  appease 
the  rage  of  the  insurgents,  he  and  his  brother  and 


with  the  knives  of  the  Afghans.  The  hacked 
and  disfigured  body  of  the  murdered  English- 
man was  exhibted  as  a  trophy  in  the  bazars 
of  Cabul.  Shah  Soojah  soon  afterwards  met 
a  similar  fate. 

The  command  of  the  British  army  was  de- 
volved on  General  Elphinstone,  and  to  him 
Abkar  and  his  chiefs  now  dictated  whatever 
terms  they  would.  It  appears  that  in  this 
dreadful  emergency  the  spirit  of  the  British 
officers  and  men  gave  way.  They  fell  into  a 
condition  of  semi-despair,  from  which  they  never 
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their  company  were  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces. 
Then  the  flames  of  revolt  broke  out  on  every 
hand.  Akbar  Khan  became  at  once  the  bad 
and  the  good  angel  of  the  insurrection.  He 
led  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  restrained  the 
savage  instincts  of  his  followers  to  a  sort  of 
half-civilized  warfare,  which  was  still  too  hor- 
rible to  be  depicted  in  language.  Sir  W. 
Macnaghten  and  several  of  his  officers  were  at 
length  invited  to  a  conference  with  Akbar 
and  his  chiefs.  An  altercation  ensued,  and 
Macnaghteu  and  his  companions  were  butchered 


recovered.  General  Elphinstone  even  went  so 
far  as  to  appeal  to  the  consideration  of  Akbar 
Khan  and  the  Afghan  troops !  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  Akbar  himself  was  unwilling  to 
show  the  courtesies  of  victory  to  the  van- 
quished. But  the  chieftains  and  the  half-sav- 
age Afghan  soldiery  could  not  be  restrained. 
A  treaty  was  made,  the  terms  of  which  were 
dictated  by  Akbar  and  accepted  by  Elphin- 
stone. The  British  army  should  at  once,  and 
without  delay,  withdraw  from  Afghanistan  to 
Jelalabad,  take  up  the  garrison  at  the  latter 
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place,  leave  the  country  forever,  give  up  hostages 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  compact,  receive  a 
conduct  on  the  retreat,  cross  the  Indus  out  of 
sight,  go. 

It  was  now  the  dead  of  winter,  1841-42. 
The  army,  about  sixteen  thousand  strong,  in- 
cluding the  allied  natives,  and  bearing  along 
the  wives  of  the  living  officers  aud  the  widow 
of  the  murdered  Macnaghten,  as  well  as  their 
children  and  other  helpless  creatures  who  had 
come  out  with  the  expedition  from  India,  left 
Cabul  to  make  its  way  through  the  dreadful 
pass  called  the  Koord  Cabul,  a  horrible  mount- 
ain gorge  five  miles  in  extent,  traversed  by  a 


their  purpose,  or  else  to  put  the  English  still 
further  in  his  power,  demanded  that  the  wives 
and  children  should  now  be  given  up  as  the 
price  of  liberation  for  the  army.  Lady 
Macnaghten,  Lady  Sale,  whose  husband,  Sir 
Robert,  was  at  that  time  commandant  at  Jel- 
alabad ;  Mrs.  Stuart,  Mrs.  Trevor,  with  her 
seven  children,  aud  some  others  wers  accord- 
ingly surrendered,  in  the  heart  of  the  Asiatic 
desolations,  to  the  compassionate  keeping  of 
Akbar  and  his  retainers!  The  remnant  of  the 
army  was  then  permitted  to  pass ;  but  it  was 
the  passage  of  death.  The  force  melted  away. 
Finally  it  dwindled  to  a  handful.  The  column 
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roaring  torrent  now  frozen  into  a  glacier,  aud 
covered  with  impassable  accumulations  of 
snow.  It  were  long  to  tell  the  story  of  that 
awful  march.  It  may  well  be  within  the 
limits  of  truth  to  aver  that,  for  horror  and 
despair,  no  other  such  retreat  is  known  in  the 
history  of  the  world  !  The  fugitives  toiled  on 
through  the  snows,  freezing,  starving,  drop- 
ping dead  of  despair,  thinned  at  the  rear  and 
on  both  flanks  by  the  cruel  bullets  of  treacher- 
ous foes,  and  finally  coming  against  an  im- 
passible barricade  which  the  Ghilzyes  had 
thrown  up  across  the  pass.  Akbar  Khan, 
either  trying  to  buy  off  his  own  chieftains  from 


was  still  on  the  road  to  Jelalabad,  where  Gen- 
eral  Sale  was  holding  out  against  the  enemy; 
but  Akbar  Khan  had  compelled  Elphinstone, 
as  commander  in  chief,  to  agree  that  Sale 
should  evacuate  Jelalabad,  join  the  fugitives, 
and  fly  from  the  country.  But  there  were 
soon  no  fugitives  to  join.  Arriving  within  a 
few  miles  of  Jelalabad  only  six  men  out  of 
the  sixteen  thousand  were  alive.  Five  of  these 
were  struck  down  before  the  fortress  was 
reached.  Doctor  Brydon  was  the  solitary 
fugitive  who  at  last  tottered  up  half-dead 
against  the  gate  of  Jelalabad  to  recite  the 
story  of  the  most  appalling  disaster,  the  most 
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shameful  overthrow,  the  most  cruel  destruction, 
which  had  ever  overtaken  a  British  army. 

The  sequel  is  soon  told.  Akbar  Khau  had 
had  his  revenge.  Even  the  raging  fury  of  his 
chieftains  must  have  been  satisfied.  The  tide 
of  disaster  was  stayed  at  Jelalabad.  General 
Sale  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
terms  which  had  been 
extorted  from  Elphin- 
stone.  He  defended 
the  city,  and  the  Af- 
ghans were  driven 
back.  General  Pol- 
lock, who  had  been 
defending  the  Khyber 
Pass,  came  to  the  res- 
cue. General  Nott, 
commandant  of  the 
British  forces  at  Can- 
dahar,  set  out  for  the 
front  to  restore  the 
fortunes  of  the  British 
cause.  General  Sale, 
having  driven  back 
the  enemy,  was  en- 
abled to  march  out 
of  Jelalabad.  Every- 
thing foretokened  a 
speedy  recovery. 

But  there  was  noth- 
ing to  recover.     The 

body  of  Shah  Soojah, 

stripped    of    its    bar- 
baric     jewels,      and 

hacked     and    gashed 

with  sabers,  had  long 

since' been  thrown  into 

a     ditch     at    Cabul. 

Shah    Soojah  was  no 

longer  a  factor  in   in 

teruatioual       politics. 

M  e  a  n  w  h  i  1  e  ,    Lord 

Auckland's    ter.m     as 

Governor-General    of 

India  expired,  and  Lord  Ellen  borough  was  sent 

oat  by  the  Home  Government  t<i  supersedi-  him. 

Of  course,  it  was  easy  to  reconquer  Afghanis- 
tan. In  September  of  IM'J,  Ccnrral  Pol- 
lock's army  reentered  Cabul.  A  few  signal 
acts  of  vengeance  were  inflicted  on  the  At'i:h;iii<. 
Their  great  bazar,  in  which  they  had  exhibited 
the  mutilated  body  of  Sir  W.  Macnnghten, 


was  razed  to  the  ground.  An  expedition, 
under  command  of  General  Sale,  was  sent  out, 
in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  English  women 
aud  children  who  had  been  given  up  to  the 
enemy.  After  many  vicissitudes,  the  hostages 
were  found  in  the  Fortress  of  Bemeam,  in  the 
fax  wild  region  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and 


THE  KHYBER  PASS. 

all  of  them  who  remained  alive  were  restored 
to  their  friends  and  kindred.  It  was  indeed 
the  chief  glory  of  the  campaign  that  General 
Sale  was  able  to  rescue  his  wife  and  her 
wretched  companions  from  captivity.  As  for 
the  rest,  the  consequences,  or  at  least  the  ben- 
rtii>.  of  the  war  were  naught.  Dost  Mohammed 
came  up  out  of  his  exile  in  India,  and  was 
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restored  to  the  throne  of  Cabul,  to  become  the 
ally  of  Great  Britain !  Nor  were  the  general 
international  relations  of  the  principal  Powers, 
whose  jealousy  had  led  to  the  conflict,  in  any 
wise  materially  altered  by  its  issue.  An  army 
of  sixteen  thousand  men  had  sunk  iu  despair 
and  death,  amid  the  horrors  of  the  Koord 
Cabul,  with  no  appreciable  advantage  arising 
from  the  awful  sacrifice. 

We  may  now  return  to  consider  the  pro- 
gress of  events  in  the  Home  Government  of 
Great  Britain.  Just  as  the  last  echoes  of  the 
disasters  of  Cabul  were  heard  in  England,  a 
new  agitation  broke  out,  of  which  the  conse- 
quences have  not  yet  wholly  disappeared. 
Daniel  O'Connell  arose,  and  stood  again  on  the 
stage  of  British  politics ;  and  his  figure,  his  at- 
titude, his  speech,  were  more  alarming  to  En- 
glish conservatism  than  ever  before.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  other  personage  has  ever 
appeared  in  the  arena  of  Parliament  in  whom 
were  concentrated  so  many  of  the  elements  of 
the  storm  as  in  O'Connell.  He  was  a  man 
of  majestic  presence ;  an  orator  by  nature ; 
the  Celt  of  the  Celts ;  stern  and  yet  humorous ; 
bitter  in  his  antagonisms ;  firm  in  his  friend- 
ships ;  loving  Ireland  with  passionate  devotion  ; 
a  Catholic,  but  not  a  Papist ;  a  friend  of  free- 
dom and  humanity ;  an  agitator  by  nature ;  a 
reformer  by  practice.  He  was  already  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age.  He  had  not  entered  Par- 
liament until  he  was  fifty-four.  But  when  he 
did  come,  it  was  the  apparition  of  a  new  force, 
the  rising  up  of  a  new  figure  on  the  stage,  to 
whom  the  greatest  Parliamentarians  did  either 
obeisance  of  admiration  or  menace  of  antipathy 
and  hatred. 

The  connection  of  Daniel  O'Connell  with 
the  Keform  Bill  of  1832,  and  particularly 
with  the  act  repealing  the  disabilities  of  the 
Catholics,  has  been  noted  already.  He  be- 
came iu  that  work  and  subsequently  the  coiid- 
jutor  of  the  Reformers  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  supported  the  Ministry  of  Lord 
Melbourne,  and  in  many  emergencies  gave 
material  aid  to  the  Whig  party.  He,  like 
other  liberal  statesmen  of  his  time,  had  hoped 
and  expected  great  tilings  from  the  reform 
measures  of  1828-32;  but,  like  the  rest,  he 
had  been  sorely  disappointed.  He,  too,  had 
quickly  perceived  that  the  reform  had  not  yet 
struck  down  to  the  real  people  of  England. 


Moreover,  he  was  quick  to  discern  that  the 
support  which  he  had  given  to  the  Whig  Min- 
istry had  not  been  reciprocated  by  the  party. 
He  saw  that  the  Whigs  were  afraid  of  him; 
that  their  party  was  disparaged  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  British  public  by  his  support;  that 
whereas  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  following 
were  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of 
O'Couuell  in  emergencies,  they  were  equally 
willing  to  know  him  not  when  the  emergency 
was  passed.  It  thus  happened  that  in  the  in- 
terval between  1832  and  1842,  O'Connell 
thought  much  and  profoundly  on  the  most 
radical  of  all  questions  affecting  the  political 
destinies  of  his  country. 

That  question  was  simply  this :  Whether, 
on  the  whole,  the  political  and  civil  union  of 
Ireland  with  England  was  an  advantage  or  a 
disadvantage  to  the  former  country,  a  blessing 
or  a  curse  to  the  Irish  people.  Right  or  wroug, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Union  was  a 
curse;  that  the  woes  of  Ireland  in  the  first 
third  of  the  present  century  were  largely  trace- 
able to  the  position  of  subordination  into 
which  she  had  been  forced  against  her  will; 
and  that  the  only  remedy,  the  only  prospect 
of  recovery  for  Ireland,  was  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  between  that  country  and  England.  He 
took  his  stand  accordingly.  He  went  boldly 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  the  people 
of  both  islands,  and  declared  his  purpose  to 
have  the  Act  of  Union  annulled.  He  an- 
nounced prophetically  that  the  year  1843 
should  be  known  in  history  as  the  "Year  of 
Repeal,"  and  that  agitation  was  the  order  of 
the  day. 

We  may  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  the  event  by  which  the 
political  destiny  of  Ireland  had  been  merged 
with  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  last  stormy 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  people  of 
that  island  had,  as  a  rule,  shown  no  undue 
loyalty  to  the  British  crown.  The  society  of 
"  United  Irishmen,"  in  sympathy  and  almost  in 
league  with  France,  had  had  an  extensive  in- 
fluence in  its  work  of  agitating  for  Irish  inde- 
pendence. At  length  the  English  Government 
bore  down  heavily  on  the  Irish  insurgents, 
and  after  the  loss  of  about  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  the  expenditure  of  more  than  thirty 
million  pounds  sterling,  suppressed  the  revolt. 
Many  of  the  Irish  patriot  leaders  were  con- 
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demned  and  executed.  By  the  year  1799  the 
insurrection  was  at  an  end,  and  a  state  of 
quiet  in  which  there  was  a  mixture  of  torpor 
and  despair  supervened  iu  Ireland.  Then 
came  the  ACT  OF  UNION,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  two  islands  should  henceforth 
be  merged  ill  a  common  government  under  the 
title  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  that  the  existing  English  dynasty 
should  continue  in  authority  over  both  alike ; 
that  the  United  Kingdom  be  represented  in  a 
single  Parliament;  that  Ireland  be  granted 
therein  a  representation  in  the  House  of  Lords 
of  twenty-eight  temporal  peers,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  one  hundred  repre- 
sentatives ;  that  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  be 
merged  with  that  of  England ;  that  man- 
ufactures and  commerce  should  be  on  the 
same  footing  in  the  two  islands ;  that  the 
national  expenditure  be  in  proportion  of 
fifteen  for  England  to  two  for  Ireland,  for 
twenty  years;  and  that  the  existing  law  courts 
should  be  maintained,  with  an  appeal  from  the 
Irish  Chancery  to  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
great  Act  for  the  future  administration  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  passed  in  1800,  and  went 
into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  present 
century. 

Under  the  Act  of  Union,  Ireland  entered 
on  her  career  of  subordination  to  Great 
Britain.  It  was  a  career  of  alternate  passion 
and  apathy,  of  excitement  and  torpor,  of 
sporadic  insurrections  and  spasms  of  loyalty. 
It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  Act  of  Union 
was,  in  the  first  place,  forced  upon  the  people 
of  the  island  against  the  wishes  of  four-fifths 
of  the  population.  It  is  almost  equally  cer- 
tain that  at  no  time,  even  to  the  present  day, 
could  the  measure  have  received  the  assent  of 
a  majority.  At  the  time  which  we  are  here 
considering,  the  Union  had  been  in  force  a 
little  more  than  forty  years.  O'Connell  came 
to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  it  could  be 
and  should  be  repealed.  Nor  could  it  well  be 
said  that  the  means  which  he  adopted  to  this 
end  were  inefficient,  or  that  his  method  was 
one  of  political  unwisdom.  In  fact,  he  had 
studied  thoroughly  the  genius  of  English  in- 
stitutions, and  no  one  knew  better  than  he  the 
character  of  the  antagonists  with  which  he 
had  to  deal.  His  plan  was  essentially  that  of 
the  Chartists.  It  was  agitation,  open  and 


above  board ;  discussion  of  the  question  before 
the  people,  an  appeal  to  justice,  and  after- 
wards to  that  profound  prejudice  of  race  which 
had  existed  immemorially  between  his  coun- 
trymen and  the  people  of  England. 

The  excitement  which  now  arose  surpassed 
any  thing  in  the  previous  history  of  Great 
Britain,  except  only  those  fiery  passions  which 
swept  the  country  during  the  two  revolutions 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  O'Connell  set  up 
his  battle-flag  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
his  rallying  standard  iu  Ireland.  The  contest 
evoked  all  the  volcanic  fires  of  his  nature. 
The  Irish  rose  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  his  call.  No  orator  of  this,  or 
perhaps  of  any,  century  has  so  swayed  the 
multitudes  of  his  countrymen.  The  tides  ebbed 
and  rolled  like  those  of  the  sea.  In  England 
the  opposition  to  O'Connell  and  his  party  was 
kindled  to  a  white  heat.  Never  were  such 
denunciations  heard  in  any  other  civilized 
country  as  were  launched  at  the  head  of  the 
great  Irish  agitator.  To  the  alarmed  upper- 
classes  of  English  society,  whether  Whig  or 
Tory,  O'Connell  became  the  bete  noire  of  the 
epoch.  They  hurled  at  him  every  epithet 
which  party  malice  could  invent.  They  called 
him  the  "  Big  Beggarman,"  and  traduced  his 
character  in  all  the  figures  and  forms  of  speech. 
But  to  the  excitable  Irish  he  was  the  "Un- 
crowned King."  He  planned  in  Ireland  a 
series  of  mass-meetings,  which  were  successful 
to  an  extent  never  known  in  any  other  country. 
Thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  finally  hundreds 
of  thousands,  poured  from  hut  and  hamlet  and 
town  to  the  places  of  the  great  assemblages. 
Ireland  was  not  wanting  in  spots  consecrated 
by  patriotic  memories.  Tradition  had  hallowed 
many  a  place  as  the  scene  of  great  deeds,  in 
the  old  heroic  days  when  wild  Irish  chieftains 
had  led  their  subdued  clans  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom.  O'Connell  adroitly  chose  such  places 
for  the  meetings  of  the  people.  One  great 
throng  was  assembled  at  Kilkenny,  where  rose 
the  old  round  tower  of  St.  Canice's  Cathedral. 
Another  meeting  was  held  in  the  orator's  na- 
tive county  of  Kerry,  where,  in  the  midst  of 
his  thrilling  oration,  he  turned  about,  and  ap- 
pealed to  "yonder  blue  mountain,  where  you 
and  I  were  cradled."  Again,  at  Mullaghmast, 
an  innumerable  multitude  was  gathered,  whom 
the  speaker  fired  by  referring  to  a  still  more 
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burning  memory.  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  three 
hundred  and  ninety  Irish  chieftains  perished  ;" 
and  then  went  on  to  describe  the  betrayal  of 
the  old  heroes  of  his  countrymen  by  the  hated 
Saxons,  who  had  invited  them  to  a  banquet. 

Ireland  was  now  shaken  to  its  center.  The 
means  for  carrying  forward  the  peaceable  revo- 
lution began  to  be  provided.  A  popular  sub- 
scription, called  the  "  rent,"  was  taken  up, 
which  aggregated  forty-eight  thousand  pounds. 
All  the  while  the  leader  counseled  his  fol- 
lowers to  maintain  the  peace,  to  indulge  in  no 
acts  that  might  stain  the  history  of  the  sacred 
cause.  Under  the  magic  of  his  influence,  they 
obeyed  him  as  children  might  obey  a  venerated 
father. 

Mean  while,  the  Governmen  t  became  alarmed. 
All  Ireland  was  in  peaceable  insurrection. 
True,  among  the  vast  multitudes  which  had 
arisen  at  O'Connell's  call,  many  were  ready 
for  violence,  ready  for  the  revolution  by  the 
eword  and  fire.  But  such  audacious  fraction 
of  the  whole  was  held  in  check  by  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  master.  "  Every  man,"  said  he 
in  proclamation,  "who  is  guilty  of  the  slight- 
est breach  of  the  peace  is  an  enemy  of  me  and 
of  Ireland."  But  the  Government  could  no 
longer  with  safety  to  itself — so  it  was  decided 
by  the  Ministry — refrain  from  interference 
with  the  revolutionary  movement.  Greatest 
of  all  O'Connell's  meetings  was  that  which  he 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Clontarf.  Recently  a 
monster  gathering  had  been  held  on  the  Hill 
of  Tara,  where  stood  the  stone  used  for  the 
coronation  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland. 
But  at  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  the  scene  of  the 
great  victory  which  the  Irish  had  gained  afore- 
time over  the  Danes,  it  was  proposed  to  hold, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1843,  a  political  meet- 
ing, which  of  itself  should  give  reality  and 
sanction  to  the  revolution.  It  was  proposed  to 
bring  together  at  this  place  a  human  sea,  com- 
posed of  five  hundred  thousand  Irishmen,  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  a  peaceable  severance 
from  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain. 

The  preparations  went  on  effectively.  It 
could  not  be  doubted  that  the  meeting  was 
destined  to  be  the  greatest  assemblage  ever 
held  in  the  British  Islands.  Nor  can  there  be 
doubt  that  O'Connell  was  fully  able  to  sway 
the  multitude  to  his  will,  and  that  his  purpose 

•was  wholly  peaceable.     But   the  Lord  Lieu- 
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tenant  of  Ireland  saw  the  thing  in  a  different 
light.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment he  accordingly  took  steps  to  prevent 
the  assemblage.  He  issued  a  proclamation  on 
the  day  before  the  meeting,  declaring  that  it 
was  calculated  to  excite  well-grounded  appre- 
hension that  those  engaged  in  the  movement 
had  in  view  the  alteration  of  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  England  by  physical  force. 
He  therefore  warned  the  people  not  to  attend 
the  proposed  meeting;  to  stay  at  their  homes; 
to  disperse  each  to  his  own  place.  Military 
preparations  were  made  to  carry  out  the  edict 
and  prevent  the  assemblage.  The  Irish  were 
already  gathering  in  heavy  masses  from  all  di- 
rections. A  dreadful  collision  with  untold 
destruction  of  human  life  was  at  the  door. 
In  the  emergency,  O'Connell  again  showed  his 
imperial  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen.  He  sent  out  a  proclamation  on 
the  eve  of  the  meeting  declaring  that  the  or- 
ders of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  must  be  obeyed ; 
that  the  authorities  must  not  be  resisted  by 
force;  that  the  multitudes  must  return  to  their 
homes.  The  order  of  the  leader  was  univer- 
sally obeyed,  and  the  meeting  at  Clontarf  did 
not  take  place. 

Great,  however,  was  the  chagrin  of  many 
of  O'Connell's  followers.  The  more  radical 
had  hoped  that  a  conflict  would  be  precipi- 
tated— much  as  our  fathers  had  forced  the 
hand  of  Great  Britain  on  the  slope  of  Bunker 
Hill.  The  great  division  of  younger  Irish 
patriots  went  sullenly  to  their  homes,  and 
O'Connell  never  regained  his  mastery  over 
their  minds.  As  for  the  victorious  Govern- 
ment, it  at  once  proceeded  to  make  the  most 
of  its  advantage.  Prosecutions  were  instituted 
against  O'Connell  and  his  leading  coadjutors. 
He  and  his  son,  John  O'Counell,  also  Sir  John 
Gray,  and  Sir  Charles  Duffy,  with  some  others, 
were  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge 
of  stirring  up  disaffection  among  the  Irish 
people,  and  exciting  them  to  insurrection 
against  the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  O'Connell  conducted 
his  own  defense,  but  not  with  the  vigor  which 
he  had  displayed  in  the  open  field.  He  and 
his  associates  were  convicted.  O'Connell  him- 
self was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  year, 
and  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  thousand  pounds. 
The  rest  were  condemned  to  punishment  less 
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severe.  O'Counell  immediately  appealed  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  that  body  the 
sentence  of  the  court  below  was  reversed.  The 
convicted  men  were  set  at  liberty,  and  the 
crisis  was  at  an  end. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  influence  of 
O'Connell  over  his  countrymen  waned  from 
the  time  of  the  Clontarf  catastrophe.  His 
natural  forces  were  expended  in  this  final 


SIR  ROBEItT  PKEL. 

contest  in  favor  of  Irish  independence.  He  re- 
mained in  the  House  of  Commons  until  1846, 
making  his  last  speech  in  that  body  on  the  3d 
of  April,  in  this  year.  It  was  noticed  that 
the  fires  of  his  stormy  oratory  were  already 
quenched.  He  became  a  subject  of  melan- 
cholia. Foreseeing  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
withdrew  from  the  public  gaze  and  set  out  for 
Rome,  where  he  hoped  to  die.  Just  as  the 
first  gloom  of  the  potato  famine  began  to  settle 


on  his  country,  he  departed  for  Italy.  Arriv- 
ing at  Genoa,  he  could  go  no  further.  There, 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1847,  the  most  remarkable 
Irishman  of  the  present  century  ended  his 
tempestuous  career. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Administration  of  Peel 
had  taken  up  and  disposed  of  several  impor- 
tant matters  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
English  people.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
in  the  light  of  the  retro- 
spect, that  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  times  was  di- 
rected rather  to  social 
than  to  political  questions. 
This  fact  is  illustrated  in 
the  bill  brought  into  Par- 
liament by  Lord  Ashley 
for  the  allevation  of  the 
conditions  of  life  among 
the  miners  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  is  probably  true 
that  until  within  the  dis- 
tinct memory  of  men  still 
living,  the  life  of  the  En- 
glish miner  was  one  of 
the  most  terribly  degraded 
existences  known  in  his- 
tory. It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  any  condition 
of  human  hardship  and 
depravity  more  appalling 
in  itself,  more  horrible 
in  its  consequences,  than 
that  which  was  present  in 
the  collieries  of  England 
and  Wales.  This  was  es- 
pecinlly  true  of  the  women 
and  girls  who  were  com- 
pelled to  toil  their  lives 
away  in  dark,  damp 
mines,  where  the  sun. 
light  never  penetrated, 
where  comfort  never  came.  It  was  shown  by 
a  Parliamentary  investigation  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  coal-mines,  that  women  and  girls 
were  hitched  instead  of  mules  to  the  coal-carts, 
and  obliged  to  draw  them  through  the  filth 
and  grime  of  narrow  passages,  until  not  only 
all  semblance  of  womanhood,  but  the  very 
lineaments  of  humanity  were  obliterated.  It 
was  revealed,  that  under  these  conditions,  a 
state  of  immorality  existed  in  these  subterra- 
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nean  caverns  too  awful  in  its  manifestations  to 
!»•  discussed  even  for  the  instruction  of  after 
times.  Lord  Ashley  procured  the  passage  of 
an  Act  by  which  the  evils  in  question  were 
abolished.  In  1842  a  bill  was  passed  providing 
that,  after  a  limited  period,  no  woman  or  girl 
should  thereafter  be  employed  in  the  mines 
and  collieries  of  England. 

Two  years  afterwards,  the  Factories  Act  was 
passed,  by  which  the  daily  hours  of  toil  of 
children  under  thirteen  years  of  age  were  re- 
duced to  six  and  a  half,  but  the  clause  of  the 
bill  reducing  the  working  hours  of  men  to  ten 
failed  of  adoption.  It  has  been  remarked  by 
those  who  have  studied  carefully  the  debates 
attendant  upon  these  measures,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  English  Parliamentarians,  backed 
by  perhaps  a  mnjority  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  of  the  people,  deeply  reprobated  the 
fact  and  tendencies  of  Lord  Ashley's  bill.  It 
was  urged  that  to  prevent  women  and  girls 
from  pursuing  the  horrid  life  to  which  they 
had  been  condemned  hitherto  in  the  mines  was 
an  abridgment  of  the  natural  rights  of  En- 
glishmen to  labor  in  what  manner  they  chose — 
an  attempt  to  annul  the  necessary  laws  which 
should  govern  the  relations  of  the  employed 
and  the  employes. 

It  was  to  this  period  that  the  first  effort  to 
establish  Secular  Universities  in  the  United 
Kingdom  must  be  referred.  We  have  already 
seen  how  the  project  for  the  establishment  of 
Common  Schools  was  resisted;  how  the  Church 
of  England  contested  the  measure  by  which 
her  monopoly  of  the  child-mind  of  the  realm 
was  to  be  broken  up.  The  same  kind  of  prej- 
udice and  bigotry  displayed  itself  in  full  force 
when  the  project  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Queen's  University  in  Ireland,  with  three  col- 
leges subordinate  thereto,  was  laid  before  Par- 
li'.unent.  It  was  proposed  that  the  new  insti- 
tution should  be  entirely  undenominational  in  its 
character,  its  management,  its  teachings.  For 
once  the  proposition  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
into  union  the  combined  forces  of  Catholicism 
and  the  Established  Church.  The  Catholics, 
constituting  fully  five  sixths  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  the  Episcopal  Establishment,  embracing 
the  remainder,  were  equally  vehement  in  n-.-i-t- 
injr  and  resenting  the  proposal  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  both  parties  chose  to  de- 
nominate a  "godless"  institution. 


At  this  time  Wales  was  thrown  into  a  vio- 
lent excitement  by  an  insurrection  of  the  com- 
mon people  against  the  Toll  Roads,  on  which 
the  ever-increasing  rates  of  toll  became  a  bur- 
den no  longer  tolerable.  The  movement 
against  the  roads  and  the  managers  took  one 
of  the  most  grotesque  and  singular  forms  ever 
witnessed.  Some  one  discovered  a  passage  in 
the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  as  follows: 

"And  they  blessed  Rebekah,  and  said  unto 
her,  Thou  art  our  sister;  let  thy  seed  possess  the 
gate  of  those  which  hate  them."  Of  a  certainty, 
this  must  mean  that  the  toll-gates  of  Wales 
should  be  possessed  by  the  seed  of  Rebecca! 
An  association  was  accordingly  formed,  called 
the  Daughters  of  Rebecca,  whose  business  it 
should  be  to  possess  the  gates.  Since  an  ef- 
fective corps  of  rioters  could  not  well  be  or- 
ganized out  of  women,  it  became  necessary  to 
extemporize  the  daughters  by  putting  men 
into  women's  clothing.  Such  was  the  aspect 
of  the  riots.  The  assaults  on  the  toll-roads 
were  made  by  night.  The  insurrection  rather 
gained  the  day,  for  although  the  rioting 
Daughters  of  Rebecca  were  presently  sup- 
pressed, their  doings  had  been  sufficiently  sig- 
nificant to  induce  the  passage,  by  Parliament, 
of  an  act  for  the  abolition  of  the  exorbitant 
tolls. 

Another  struggle  between  human  right  and 
human  authority  was  fought  out  at  this  time 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  Italian  patriot, 
Joseph  Mazzini,  was,  at  the  date  of  which,  we 
speak,  resident  as  an  exile  in  London.  He 
was  engaged  in  political  correspondence  with 
the  Sardinian  and  Austrian  Governments  for 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Italy.  Knowledge  of  such  correspond- 
ence was  brought  to  Sir  James  Graham, 
Home  Secretary  for  the  Government,  and,  by 
his  command,  Mazzini's  mail  was  arrested,  his 
letters  opened,  and  his  communication  with 
foreign  States  thus  cut  off.  The  question  was 
whether  or  not,  under  the  Constitution,  such 
right  of  pillaging  private  mails  existed ;  and, 
though  the  conservative  spirit  rather  favored 
the  exercise  of  such  a  prerogative  by  the 
Government,  it  was  accompanied  with  such  a 
nudge  in  the  ribs  of  Sir  James  Graham  and 
the  Ministry  as  signified,  when  rendered  into 
English:  This  right  exists;  but  let  it  never 
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be  exercised  again, — a  peculiarly  English  solu- 
tion of  the  question. 

In  1843  an  alarming  difficulty,  arising  out 
of  comparatively  trifling  circumstances,  threat- 
ened the  peace  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Missionaries  had  made  their  way  into  the  island 
of  Tahiti,  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  had  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  convert  and  educate  the  young 
Queen  Pomare,  sovereign  of  the  island.  The 
French  also  were  busy  in  that  far  region,  and 
by  various  means  succeeded  in  inducing  the  na- 
tive queen,  notwithstanding  her  partiality  for 
England,  to  put  herself  under  the  protection 
of  France.  This  done,  the  French  Admiral, 
cruising  by  the  island,  compelled  Pomare  to 
hoist  the  flag  of  his  country  above  her  own. 


wrecked  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  great  in- 
dustrial question,  involving  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land as  it  respected  her  existing  laws  on  the 
subject  of  protection  to  the  home  industries  of 
England,  was  the  reef  on  which  Sir  Robert's 
ship  finally  went  to  pieces.  The  issue  here 
opened  before  the  reader  is  one  of  the  widest 
and  most  interesting  in  the  history  of  civilized 
nations.  We  have  already,  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter, discussed  the  question  of  Free  Trade  and 
Customs  Duties  for  Protection  to  Home  In- 
dustry in  our  own  country.  This  was  the 
question,  which  now  arose  with  peculiar  sig- 
nificance in  the  history  of  Great  Britain.  It 
can  hardly  fail  of  interest  that  we  should,  at 
the  very  beginning,  take  for  a  moment  a  higher 
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The  queen  thereupon  appealed  to  Victoria  for 
protection,  for  a  guarantee  of  her  independ- 
ence. The  French  Government  disavowed  the 
act  of  its  admiral  in  Tahiti,  but  an  unfriendly 
feeling  was  fomented  in  both  France  and  Eng- 
land over  the  question,  and  the  bad  blood  of 
the  day  came  near  finding  vent  by  the  sword. 
The  difficulty  was  at  length  settled  by  the 
restoration  of  the  rights  of  Queen  Pomare, 
and  the  war  spirit  subsided.  Nor  will  the 
American  reader  fail  to  note,  for  his  interest 
and  instruction,  the  Tahiti  incident  of  1843-4 
as  almost  in  exact  analogy  with  the  crisis 
through  which  our  own  country  and  Germany 
have  recently  passed,  relative  to  the  Samoan 
Islands. 

The  Ministry  of  Peel   was  destined  to  be 


point  of  view,  and  note,  with  perfect  impar- 
tiality, some  of  the  bottom  principles  and  con- 
ditions out  of  which  this  great  industrial  prob- 
lem has  arisen. 

Consider,  first,  the  British  Islands  with  re- 
spect to  the  industrial  conditions  which  have 
been  impressed  upon  them  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  by  the 
progress  of  civilization.  These  islands  are  of 
small  extent.  In  the  distribution  of  minerals, 
no  other  country  has  surpassed  them.  In  the 
distribution  of  agricultural  lands,  these  coun- 
tries are  limited.  They  are  insular,  hemmed 
in  by  the  sea,  having  no  expansive  background 
of  broad  territories.  The  country,  moreover, 
is  mountainous;  broken  in  nearly  all  parts 
into  irregularities  of  surface,  forbidding  to  the 
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Agricultural  instincts  of  men.  In  other  parts 
we  have  marsh-lands,  great  sluggish  rivers, 
and  originally  over  the  whole  landscape  a 
heavy,  almost  impenetrable  forest.  It  was 
natural  in  such  a  situation  that  mining,  manu- 
facturing, and  commercial  industries  should 
spring  up  and  flourish  from  the  earliest  days. 
Here  were  almost  limitless  supplies  of  block- 
tin,  of  iron,  of  copper,  of  coal,  of  all  the  con- 
comitants of  those  industrial  pursuits  which 
relate  to  the  extraction  of  minerals  and  their 
combination  with  labor  in  the  higher  forms 
of  value. 

In  such  a  country  the  agricultural  pursuits 
must  inevitably  lag  in  the  rear  of  the  other 
progressive  industries.  This  natural  fact,  tend- 
ing to  the  disparagement  of  agriculture  in 
England,  was  aggravated  by  the  peculiar  or- 
ganization of  English  society.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  building 
up  thereon,  in  after  times,  of  the  most  power- 
ful landed  aristocracy  in  Europe  have  tended 
ever  since  the  Middle  Ages  to  concentrate  the 
ownership  of  lands  in  Britain  in  the  hands  of 
a  few;  and  this  tendency  has  still  further  re- 
tarded the  agricultural  interests  of  the  king- 
dom. Out  of  these  facts  it  was  found,  long 
before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  the  agricultural  pursuits  were  so  dispar- 
aged in  England  as  to  call  for  legislation  in 
their  behalf.  In  1670  a  Corn  Law  was  passed, 
imposing  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  the 
cereal  grains.  It  was  a  measure  intended  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  those  grains  at 
home,  rather  than  a  device  for  revenue.  Let 
the  reader,  moreover,  observe  with  care  that 
the  Corn  Law  was  from  its  incipiency  a  meas- 
ure of  the  barons  and  lords,  a  project  of  the 
country  squires  to  increase  the  receipts  from 
their  estates.  The  lands  were  sublet  by  the 
landlords  to  their  tenants,  the  peasantry  of 
England.  With  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
grain  thus  artificially  produced,  the  tenants 
would  be  able  to  bear  a  higher  rate  of  rent. 
Thus  the  coffers  of  the  land-owning  class  would 
be  filled  with  an  increased  volume  of  revenue, 
drawn  ultimately  from  the  consumers  of  bread- 
Btuffs.  But  the  consumers  of  breadstuff's  were 
mostly  the  manufacturers,  the  miners,  the  ar- 
tisans, the  shop-keepers,  and  the  merchants. 
The  country  peasantry  were  indeed  few  in 
numbers,  as  compared  with  the  multitudes  who, 


under  the  laws  of  nature  and  industry,  had 
accumulated,  and  were  still  accumulating,  in 
the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts. 

Thus  came  in  the  Corn  Law  as  an  artificial 
agency  to  stimulate  the  production  of  grain  in 
Great  Britain.  During  the  whole  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Act 
of  1670  continued  in  force.  It  became  the 
immemorial  usage  of  Great  Britain  to  assess 
and  collect  large  customs  duties  on  all  im- 
ported grains;  so  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  modern  era  the  Protective  system  had  be- 
come what  might  be  called  a  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution. 

Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  natural 
and  artificial  conditions  present  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  the  same  a  single  element  of  the  prob- 
lem which  is  not  directly  the  reverse  of  the 
corresponding  fact  in  Great  Britain.  Here 
there  is  a  continent  of  rich  agricultural  lands. 
They  are  spread  out  from  ocean  to  ocean,  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Mississippi  Valley  alone  contains  two  billions 
of  arable  acres.  On  the  whole,  the  distribu- 
tion of  minerals  in  our  country  is  not  propor- 
tionally abundant.  The  deposits,  though 
rich  enough,  and  even  inexhaustible,  are  far 
apart.  In  some  regions,  coal  and  iron  are 
present  together.  Copper  lies  on  one  coast; 
lead  is  far  distant.  Tin,  there  is  none  at  all 
east  of  the  Rockies. 

It  is  not  needed  that  we  should  review  in 
extenso  the  industrial  features  which  nature 
has  impressed  on  our  country.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  in  almost  every  particular  they  are 
the  exact  reverse  of  those  of  England.  Here 
the  agricultural  interest  foreran  all  other  forms 
of  industry.  The  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests  have  lagged  behind.  Agri- 
culture has  been  at  a  natural  advantage  in  the 
industrial  development  of  the  United  States. 
Manufactures  have  been  at  a  natural  disad- 
vantage. It  thus  has  happened  that  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  American  Government,  and 
ratified  by  the  people,  of  encouraging  the 
weaker,  namely,  the  manufacturing  interest, 
has  been  the  exact  reversal  of  the  policy  of 
England.  In  this  country,  the  suggestion  and 
motive  of  the  Protective  System  has  always 
proceeded  from  the  mamifarturing  and  artisan 
classes.  Here  the  protected  article  has  been 
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the  product  of  workmanship,  rather  than  the 
product  of  nature ;  and  its  increased  price  lias 
been  drawn  ultimately  from  the  agricultural 
classes,  who  have  constituted  the  body  of  con- 
sumers. 

These  paragraphs  have  been  inserted  in  this 
connection  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  for 
the  American  reader  the  whole  question  before 
us,  but  more  particularly  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  Protective  System  was  for  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  naturally  and 
inveterately  pursued  in  Grc.it  Britain  with  re- 
spect to  agricultural  products,  while  in  the 
United  States  it  has  been  followed,  not  with 
equal  persistency,  but  still  persistently,  with 
respect  to  the  manufacturing  industries.  The 
brief  study  here  presented  may  serve  to  show 
how  it  is  that  the  sentiment  of  Free  Trade 
originated  in  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the 
English  manufacturing  towns;  was  fostered 
there ;  was  promoted  from  those  places  as  cen- 
ters by  a  manufacturers'  propaganda,  and 
finally  forced,  as  a  permanent  policy,  on  the 
British  Parliament,  against  the  fiercest  opposi- 
tion of  the  landlords  and  country  squires  of 
the  Nation;  while  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  the 
sentiment  of  Free  Trade  has  had  its  origin 
and  propulsion  from  the  producers  of  those 
great  staples  which  are  develo[>ed  from  the 
soil — has  made  its  way,  in  so  far  as  it  has  pro- 
gressed at  all,  against  the  whole  force  of  the 
manufacturing  interest,  and  has  been  unable 
to  the  present  day  to  gain  an  ascendency  in 
the  American  Congress  because  of  the  superior 
compactness  and  solidarity  of  the  manufactur- 
ers of  the  country. 

We  now  return  from  this  digression  to  con- 
sider the  destiny  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  Eng- 
land. In  1815  the  old  statute  of  1670  was 
reenacted  by  Parliament.  Under  the  new  law 
the  ports  of  England  were  absolutely  closed 
against  the  importation  of  foreign  grain;  that 
is,  such  was  the  effect  of  the  law.  In  some 
cases  the  price  of  wheat  was  raised  to  nearly 
five  dollars  a  bushel.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  crowded  people  of  the  manufacturing 
towns  cried  out  fiercely  against  such  prices, 
and  it  was  only  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Corn  Laws,  by  which  a  sliding  scale,  as  it  was 
called,  was  substituted  for  the  Act  of  1815, 
that  the  clamor  of  the  starving  populace  was 
stilled  for  a  season.  It  was  in  the  nature  of 


this  sliding  scale  to  adjust  the  duty  on  grain 
to  existing  prices,  so  that  when  the  prices  rose 
to  a  certain  level  the  duty  on  foreign  importa- 
tions should  cease.  The  intent  and  aim  of  the 
policy  were  simply  to  preserve  and  maintain  a 
high  price  on  the  English  cereals,  so  that  they 
might  be  produced  notwithstanding  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  such  production  had 
been  placed  by  nature. 

From  1815  to  1841,  it  may  be  said  that 
both  Whigs  and  Tories  were  equally  devoted 
to  the  Corn  Laws  in  both  theory  and  practice. 
They  were  so  in  theory,  because  it  was  accepted 
as  a  truism  not  any  more  to  be  doubted  than 
an  axiom  in  mathematics,  that  the  Protective 
System,  as  such,  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
true  nationality  of  England.  It  was  accepted 
in  practice,  because  it  seemed  at  least  super- 
ficially to  accomplish  a  given  result.  Self- 
interest  was  thought  to  be  subserved  by  such 
a  law.  We  have  seen  how  the  Corn  Laws  pro- 
ceeded from  the  agricultural,  or  rather  the 
laud-owning,  side  of  the  British  public.  If  we 
glance  at  the  constitution  of  Parliament,  at 
the  epoch  which  we  are  here  considering,  we 
shall  be  no  longer  surprised  at  the  compactness 
and  force  of  the  Protective  System  as  it  related 
to  agricultural  products.  Every  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords  was  a  large  land-owner, 
and  fully  five-sixths  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  in  the  same  category. 
Parliament  was  a  land-owning  institution.  It 
was  virtually  based  on  laud-ownership.  At 
first  sight,  it  will  appear  strange  in  the  extreme 
that  in  a  country  marked  out  by  nature  for 
the  most  successful  development  of  all  manu- 
facturing industries,  the  evolution  of  the 
governing  body  in  civil  society  should  have 
been  wholly  from  the  side  of  land.  But  the 
student  of  history  will  readily  recall  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  the  distribution  of  the  lands  of 
the  Island  by  William  and  his  followers  in, 
sixty  thousand  fief's,  the  establishment  of  the 
feudal  system,  the  ever-growing  disposition  of 
the  people  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  sub- 
sequently, to  attach  importance  to  land-owner- 
ship, and  will  easily  understand  the  anomaly 
of  a  land-owning  Parliament  in  a  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  country. 

The  circumstances  to  which  we  have  here 
referred  will  throw  additional  light  on  the 
struggle  of  1832.  That  contest  was  simply 
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for  the  enfranchisement  and  representation 
of  the  manufacturing  towns.  It  was  for 
the  disfranchisemeut  of  the  decayed  landed 
constituencies.  Until  that  time,  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  were  unrepresented  in 
the  governing  body  of  the  realm.  If  they 
were  represented  at  all,  it  was  because  of  their 
subordinated  importance  to  the  landed  in- 
terests of  the  kingdom.  What,  therefore, 
must  have  been  the  indescribable  prejudice 
and  antagonism  against  which  the  propagan- 
dists of  the  Anti-coru-law  League  must  battle 
in  the  attempted  reversal  of  public  opinion, 
and  for  the  substitution  of  the  principle  of 
Free  Trade  instead  of  the  Protective  System, 
which  had  prevailed  immemorially! 

Nevertheless,  that  indefinite  thing  called 
public  opinion  did,  between  the  years  1841-46, 
change  over  from  the  old  system  to  the  new, 
from  the  dogmas  of  Protection  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Free  Trade.  The  revolution 
was  accomplished,  as  nearly  all  such  changes 
are  in  England,  by  agitation.  The  movement 
began,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  manufactur- 
ing towns.  It  had  its  heart  in  Manchester. 
Leeds  ami  Birmingham  became  coadjutors  in 
the  work.  The  agitator,  the  great  inspiring 
spirit  of  the  oncoming  battle,  was  Richard 
Cobden.  He  had  been  brought  up  as  a  ware- 
houseman in  London.  When  about  the  age 
of  thirty,  he  traveled  much  in  foreign  lands, 
observing  carefully  the  industrial  condition  of 
all  peoples.  He  then  became  a  partner  in  a 
cotton-printing  establishment  near  Manchester, 
and  at  length  distinguished  himself  as  a 
pamphleteer.  It  was  but  natural  that  he 
should  become  deeply  impressed  with  the  dis- 
paraged condition  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  country. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1838,  a  commercial 
crisis  occurred  in  the  town  of  Bolton-le-Moors, 
in  Lancashire,  and  nearly  all  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  place,  and  the  surrounding  region, 
went  to  wreck.  Three-fifths  of  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  were  shut  up  on  account 
of  the  disaster.  More  than  five  thousand 
workingmen  were  thrown  out  of  employment, 
left  homeless,  and  without  the  means  of  secur- 
ing a  subsistence.  In  this  appalling  condition, 
the  suffering  masses  were  confronted  in  a 
startling  manner  with  the  effects  of  the  Corn-law 


System.  They  perceived  that  they  must  starve 
because  of  the  exorbitant  prices  of  breadstuff's, 
and  that  these  exorbitant  prices  were  the 
product,  not  of  the  relation  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, but  of  the  law  of  Parliament.  From 
this  time  forth  the  agitation  broke  out,  and 
Cobden  was  the  torch-bearer  of  the  new  light. 
Meetings  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws  began  to  be  held  in  the  manufacturing 
cities,  and  able  speakers  instructed  the  people 
in  the  laws  of  political  economy.  Now  it  was 
that  John  Bright  took  his  stand  by  the  side 
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of  Cobden.  In  Parliament  almost  the  sole 
apostle  of  Free  Trade  was  Charles'  Villiers,  a 
man  of  aristocratic  lineage,  but  a  sound  con- 
vert to  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade.  Daniel 
O'Connell  himself,  now  near  the  sunset,  threw 
some  of  the  last  energies  of  his  life  into  the 
agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the  Protective 
System.  Milner  Gibson,  a  Tory  in  his  ante- 
cedents, joined  the  league,  and  W.  J.  Fox, 
a  Unitarian  minister,  popular  and  eloquent, 
added  his  influence  to  the  cause. 

At  first,  however,  the  effort  of  those  who 
had  organized  the  Anti-corn-law  League  and 
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established  the  Free  Trade  Hall  in  Manches- 
ter, seemed  almost  as  hopeless  as  the  struggle 
of  a  swimmer  to  ascend  Niagara.  The  whole 
volume  of  national  influence,  of  national 
practice  and  tradition,  roared  and  rushed  in 
the  face  of  the  agitators,  and  seemed  to  bear 
them  down  with  an  overwhelming  pressure. 
But  they  were  not  destined  to  be  swept  away. 
Circumstances  favored,  as  they  have  rarely 
favored,  the  cause  of  the  reforming  party. 
That  most  unanswerable  of  all  arguments, 
human  misery,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  propa- 
ganda. Wretchedness,  woe,  want,  starvation, 
despair,  uttered  their  voices,  and  the  cry  at 
length  reached  the  profoundest  recesses  of 
prejudice  and  conservatism.  It  reverberated 
through  the  Kingdom.  The  towns  were 
shaken  at  first,  and  then  the  country-side  be- 
gan to  heave  and  swell.  It  was  not,  as  we 
have  said,  the  voice  of  man,  but  the  voice  of 
hunger,  of  thirst,  the  clamor  of  women  and 
children  for  bread.  We  have  just  seen  how 
at  Bolton-le-Moors  the  appeal  of  starvation  was 
first  made  on  account  of  a  commercial  crash. 
But  it  was  at  once  seen  that  any  other  city, 
in  which  the  manufacturing  interest  predom- 
inated, and  where  thereby  dense  masses  of 
population  had  been  drawn  together,  might 
suffer  a  like  catastrophe  at  the  mere  wave  of 
a  wand.  It  was  perceived  that  the  whole 
manufacturing  and  artisan  industries  of  Great 
Britain  were  saved  from  sliding  into  the  horri- 
ble pit  only  by  such  temporary  shores  and 
props  as  might  be  at  any  moment  broken  and 
knocked  away.  Even  Parliamentarians  must 
see  it  and  shudder.  Even  the  great  land- 
owner, secure  in  his  estates,  with  his  multi- 
plied tenantry,  and  his  herds  of  Teeswater 
bullocks,  must  hear  the  cry  in  his  fastness,  and 
tremble  at  the  possible  consequences. 

But  to  mere  commercial  disaster,  and  the 
serious  consequences  following  in  the  wake,  a 
far  more  dreadful  circumstance  was  now  to  be 
added.  The  summer  of  1845  in  Ireland  was 
unusually  wet  and  cold.  As  the  season  wore 
oil,  it  became  certain  that  the  potato-crop  was 
about  to  prove  a  failure.  It  was  noticed,  on 
digging  into  the  hills  where  the  young  bulbs 
were  swelling  to  maturity,  that  a  peculiar  rot 
had  attacked  them,  and  that  already,  in  mid- 
summer, a  considerable  part  of  the  expected 
product  had  been  destroyed.  In  a  country  of 


such  various  resources  as  the  United  States, 
where  the  failure  of  some  single  product  oc- 
curs with  scarcely  a  notice  except  in  the  cen- 
sus, where  the  abundance  of  other  things 
makes  up  for  the  deficit,  and  the  well-sus- 
tained tide  of  life  sweeps  on  without  a  check 
in  its  flow  or  diminution  in  its  volume,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  dismay 
and  horror  with  which  the  people  of  Ireland, 
in  this  summer  of  1845,  must  have  regarded 
the  impending  failure  of  the  potato.  Before 
the  season  was  yet  well  advanced,  or  the  full 
extent  of  the  disaster  more  than  vaguely  con- 
jectured, the  Relief  Committee  of  the  Man- 
sion House  in  Dublin  issued  a  paper  in  which 
it  was  declared  that  no  reasonable  conjecture 
could  be  formed  with  respect  to  the  limit  of 
the  effect  of  the  potato  disease,  and  that  the 
destruction  of  the  entire  crop  seemed  an  im- 
minent possibility. — Let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 

A  great  majority  of  the  Irish  were  depend- 
ent absolutely,  at  this  time,  upon  the  potato  for 
subsistence.  This  was  particularly  true  of  all 
the  people  in  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  the  island.  In  the  North  country  some 
other  articles — oatmeal  in  particular — were 
eaten ;  but  apart  from  this,  the  potato  waa 
the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  the  Irish  peasants' 
resources.  It  will  surprise  the  American  work- 
ingrnan  to  know  that,  in  1845,  not  a  few  of 
the  Irish  peasants,  but  all  of  them,  lived,  not 
principally  or  in  the  main,  but  wholly,  exclusively, 
on  the  potato.  Such  a  thing  as  meat,  or  any 
other  of  the  more  concentrated  forms  of  human 
food,  was  absolutely  unknown  in  the  Irish- 
man's home.  His  meal  was  of  the  potato 
only.  All  of  his  meals  were  so.  He  had 
nothing  else.  His  children  grew  to  manhood 
and  womanhood,  and  then  to  old  age,  without 
ever  having  once  in  their  lives  known  the  taste 
of  meat-food.  In  such  a  condition,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  terror  which  the  gloomy,  wet 
summer  of  1845,  and  the  spread,  ever-increas- 
ing and  widening,  of  the  potato-rot  must  have 
inspired  among  the  crowded  populations  of 
the  ill-omened  island  ? 

The  cry  was  soon  heard  across  the  channel. 
At  first  the  country  squires  of  England,  satis- 
fied in  their  abundance,  were  disposed  to  deny 
the  story  of  the  famine,  to  put  it  off  as  a  scare, 
as  a  hobgoblin  conjured  up  by  the  Opposition 
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.11  ml  the  Free  Traders;  but  the  specter  would 
not  down,  and  the  shadow  thereof  soon  fell 
across  the  obdurate  and  conservative  conscience 
of  Great  Britain.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
affairs  that  Johu  Bright,  speaking  of  the  crisis 
afterwards,  declared  that  Famine  itself  had 
joined  the  Free-Trade  cause. 

But  why  the  cause  of  Free  Trade?  For  the 
reason  that  the  grains  which  all  the  world 
stood  ready  to  pour  into  the  harbors  of  starv- 
ing Ireland  were  excluded  therefrom  by  the 
•Corn  Laws  of  Great  Britain.  Even  if  not 
•excluded,  the  price  was  so  exorbitantly  high 
as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Irish  peas- 
antry. The  Corn  Law  thus  stood,  like  the 
tree  of  Tantalus,  'with  its  boughs  hanging 
low  and  laden  with  abundance  over  the 
heads  of  the  Irish  people,  but  ever  beyond 
their  reach.  Grain  must  take  the  place  of  the 
potato,  or  the  Irish  must  starve.  But  grain 
«an  not  be  substituted  as  the  food  of  the  peo- 
ple so  long  as  the  present  prices  are  main- 
tained. The  present  prices  are  the  result  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  Therefore,  the  Corn  Laws 
must  be  abolished,  and  that  speedily,  for 
starvation  is  an  exigency  which,  if  not  met  at 
once,  need  not  be  met  at  all. 

Such  was  the  tremendous  argument  with 
which  the  Free  Traders  were  reinforced  in  the 
autumn  of  1845.  Meanwhile,  Cobden,  Bright, 
and  Villiers  had  gone  on  with  the  argument  in 
the  abstract,  with  the  appeal  to  the  judgment 
and  understanding  of  the  English  people. 
Under  their  appeals,  during  the  last  five 
years,  a  large  and  influential  following  of  Free 
Traders  had  been  organized  outside  of  the  pales 
of  party.  Free  Trade  was  their  one  great 
principle.  To  them  the  shibboleth  of  Wliig 
or  Tory  was  no  longer  anything.  They  did 
not  care  to  pronounce  it  at  all,  but  stood  ready 
to  join  their  forces  with  either  party  if  thereby 
the  abolition  of  the  Protective  System  could 
be  secured.  The  Whigs,  who  now  constituted 
the  Opposition,  were  naturally  more  inclined 
to  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  than  were  the 
Conservatives  in  power.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  foundation  of  both  parties  was  under- 
mined, and  each  awaited  the  catastrophe.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  his  Ministry  had  come  into 
power  under  the  distinct  pledge  of  supporting 
the  existing  system  of  industry.  In  particular, 
they  had  promised  that  the  Corn  Law  should  be 


upheld.  It  had  been  noted,  however,  that  Sir 
Robert,  in  his  public  utterances  on  the  sub- 
ject, was  disposed  to  regard  the  Corn  Laws  as 
exceptional,  and  a  suspicion  crept  over  the 
country  that  at  heart  and  in  theory  Sir  Robert 
was  more  of  a  Free  Trader  than  a  Protec- 
tionist. Cobden  and  his  followers  looked 
upon  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  calmly 
awaited  the  issue. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when 
famine  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  obliged,  nolens  volens,  to  take  its 
stand  and  declare  a  policy  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  the  country.  On  the  opening  of 
Pariiament,  in  January  of  1846,  Peel  went 
boldly  to  the  front  and  outlined  the  legislation 
which  he  should  undertake.  It  consisted  in 
brief  of  the  gradual,  and  yet  speedy,  abolition 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  with  it  virtually  the 
whole  system  of  Protection.  Of  course,  the 
policy  was  only  dimly  suggested  in  the 
Premier's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  ; 
but  the  outline  was  sufficient,  and  the  Con- 
servative party  had  before -it  the  alternative 
of  being  dragged  at  the  wheels  of  the  chariot 
of  Free  Trade,  or  of  finding  for  itself  a  new 
leader  in  place  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  situation  and  the  occasion  have  ever 
since  been  memorable  in  the  Parliamentary  his- 
tory of  Great  Britain.  The  Conservative  Min- 
istry, with  the  exception  of  Lord  Stanley,  had 
all  gone  over  with  Sir  Robert,  agreeing  to  sup- 
port him  in  carrying  out  the  new  policy  of  the 
Government.  For  the  moment  it  seemed  to 
the  landed  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  representatives  of  that  interest 
in  Parliament,  though  they  still  constituted  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  whole,  that  the 
end  of  all  things  had  come ;  that  the  league 
of  the  manufacturing  towns  with  commercial 
disaster  and  domestic  distress  at  home,  and 
with  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland,  had  won 
the  day  over  the  ancient  order  of  society,  and 
was  about  to  stamp  the  residue  under  foot. 
On!}'  one  avenue  of  escape  seemed  open.  If 
a  new  leader  could  be  discovered  to  rally  to 
the  breach  and  reorganize  the  shattered  Con- 
servative ranks,  all  might  yet  be  well. 

The  leader  enme  like  an  apparition.  On 
the  night  when  Sir  Robert  Peel,  having  aban- 
doned the  cherished  principles  of  the  Conserv- 
ative party,  foretokened  in  his  speech  the 
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adoption  of  the  Free-Trade  policy,  and  when 
the  Conservatives,  without  a  voice,  still  sat  un- 
der the  paralysis  of  the  hour,  a  strange  figure 
arose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  began  to 
thunder  agaiust  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  a  perfect 
storm  of  invective  and  bitter  sarcasm.  It  was 
that  fantastic  Hebrew,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  who, 
from  being  the  butt  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
now  suddenly  arose  to  the  rank  of  leadership, 
from  which  the  vicissitudes  of  fully  thirty 
years  could  hardly  suffice  to  shake  him.  The 
world  knows  the  history  of  the  man  ;  how  he  had 
entered  Parliament  as  a  Radical;  how  he  had 
made  himself,  by  his  quaint  apparel  and  loud 
ways,  a  mixture  of  peacock  and  jackdaw ;  how 
he  had  been  hooted  down  without  finishing  his 
maiden  speech ;  how  he  had  persevered  against 
every  species  of  prejudice,  from  the  deep-seated 
prejudice  of  race  to  the  gad-fly  prejudice  of 
mere  manners;  how  he  had  gained  in  spite  of 
all;  how  he  had  drifted  over  to  the  Conservative 
benches;  and  finally  how,  on  the  memorable 
night  above  referred  to,  he  had  suddenly 
sprung  open  like  an  automatic  knife,  nnd  cut 
his  way  to  the  very  heart  of  the  temporizing 
policy  of  the  Prime  Minister.  From  that 
hour  unto  the  day  of  his  death,  Benjamin 
Disraeli  never  ceased  to  be  the  idol  of  the  old 
conservative  landed  aristocracy  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Henceforth  he  stood  for  the  ancient 
system;  for  the  monarchy  as  a  general  fact, 
and  for  the  Queen  as  a  particular  instance; 
for  the  feudal  land-tenure  of  the  aristocracy; 
for  privilege  and  prerogative;  for  the  House 
of  Lords;  for  the  Established  Church,  and  for 
every  fact  and  principle  in  the  British  system 
of  society  and  government  whereby  that  sys- 
tem might  better  be  maintained  in  its  ancient 
solidarity  and  grandeur. 

Notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  of  Disraeli's 
attack  on  Peel ;  notwithstanding  the  sudden 
rally  of  the  Protectionist  party,  and  its  quick 
recovery  of  all  that  might  yet  be  saved  from 
the  wreck,  there  was  no  hope  that  the  tide 
could  be  stemmed,  that  the  determination  of 
the  country  to  substitute  Free  Trade  for  the 
Protective  system  could  be  thwarted  or  turned 
from  the  purpose.  Until  this  end  should  be 
accomplished,  the  Ministry  of  Peel  must  live. 
The  new  scheme  of  the  Government  was 
quickly  perfected  and  laid  before  Parliament. 
It  was  not  a  declaration  for  immediate  Free 


Trade.  The  measure  proposed  by  the  Ministry 
still  included  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  ten 
shillings  a  quarter  on  wheat,  so  long  as  the 
price  should  not  exceed  forty-eight  shillings. 
Above  that  figure,  the  duty  was  to  be  reduced, 
until  at  fifty-three  shillings  a  quarter,  the 
tariff  should  stand  at  four  shillings  only:  this 
arraugemeut  for  the  time.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  the  system  of  protection  on  grain  was  to 
be  abandoned  in  tato.  It  was  foreseen  that, 
when  once  abandoned,  protective  duties  could 
no  more  be  revived.  It  wns  also  clearly  dis- 
cerned that  the  protective  principle,  as  applied 
to  the  production  of  sugar,  and  other  agricul- 
tural as  well  as  a  few  manufacturing  interests, 
must  go  along  with  the  major  concession  in  the 
case  of  grains.  The  legislation  of  the  hour 
meant,  in  a  word,  a  complete  revolution  and  re- 
versal of  the  ancient  industrial  policy  of  the 
British  Government,  with  the  substitution  fur 
the  time-honored  system  of  Free  Trade,  pure 
and  simple.  In  Parliament,  the  Protectionists, 
still  vitnl,  and  now  under  the  leadership  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck  nnd  Disraeli,  made  a 
strong  rally  against  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
Ministry.  But  the  measure  was  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  of  May,  1846, 
by  a  majority  of  ninety-eight  votes.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  the  bill  was  carried  through  by 
the  support  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
became  henceforth  the  law  of  the  realm. 

The  Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  now 
but  a  month  to  live.  While  the  Anti-corn- 
law  agitation  had  been  going  on  in  England, 
the  disaffection  in  Ireland,  though  less  spec- 
tacular in  its  manifestations  than  before,  had 
become  more  dangerous.  In  that  distracted 
island  the  pangs  of  famine  had  sharpened  the 
fangs  of  political  antagonism,  and  there  were 
blood-stnins  in  the  pathway.  Crime  came  in 
the  \vnke  of  the  great  movement  which  O'Con- 
nell  hnd  brought  so  nearly  to  success.  The 
younger  and  more  thoughtless  of  the  Irish 
patriots  sought  to  accomplish  by  terrorism 
what  the  lender  had  failed  to  achieve  by  rea- 
son and  remonstrance.  It  became  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  exert  itself  in  some 
way  against  the  lawlessness  which  was  preva- 
lent in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  To  this  end  a 
COERCION  BILI,  cnme  from  the  Ministry, 
and  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  proposed  to  suppress  by  force  the 
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disaffections  of  the  Irish  people.  It  was 
to  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  a 
dangerous,  and,  as  the  sequel  proved,  a  fatal 
expedient.  The  immemorial  policy  of  the 
Whig  party  had  been  against  the  principle  of 
coercion  as  applied  to  social  disturbances 
among  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Chartists,  and  after  them  the  Free  Traders 
under  the  leadership  of  Cobden,  had  them- 
selves so  many  times  felt  the  weight  of  perse- 
cution that  they  also  arrayed  themselves  against 
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the  principle.  As  for  the  Protectionist  wing  of 
the  Conservatives,  now  under  the  leadership  of 
Lord  George  B3iitinck  and  Disraeli,  their  rage 
against  Peel  and  the  Ministry  knew  no  bounds; 
and  while,  as  a  rule,  they  would  have  adhered 
to  coercion  as  a  principle,  they  were  ready  to 
abandon  consistency  if  they  might  by  any 
means  overturn  the  Government  of  Peel. 
Finally,  the  Irish  representatives  were,  of 
course,  bitterly  opposed  to  the  coercion  of  their 
countrymen.  There  thus  accumulated  in  the 


Opposition  so  many  elements  of  power  that 
when  the  Coercion  Bill  was  put  on  its  passage, 
June  25,  1846,  the  Ministry  was  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  seventy-three  votes. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thereupon  put  his  resigna- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  was  named  as  his  successor. 
The  new  Cabinet  included  Lord  Palmerston, 
as  Foreign  Secretary;  Sir  Charles  AVood,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Lord  Grey,  as 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies;  and  Sir  George 
Grey,  as  Secretary  for 
Home  Affairs.  The 
brilliant  Thomas  Bab- 
ington  Macaulay  had 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
as  Paymaster-General 
for  the  Government. 

Meanwhile,  during 
the  progress  of  the  rec- 
ord in  the  preceding 
pages,  an  incident  of 
a  very  different  kind 
had  occurred  in  the 
history  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  was  at  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  dec- 
ade that  the  attention 
of  the  British  public 
was  first  seriously 
drawn  to  the  possibili- 
ties that  lay  hidden  in 
the  Arctic  Regions. 
In  the  very  summer 
of  the  beginning  of 
the  Irish  famine  an 
enterprise  was  pro- 
jected which  was  des- 
tined, before  the  move- 
ment should  subside, 
to  add  largely  to  the 

geographical  information  of  mankind.  It  was 
at  this  date  that  the  daring  adventurer,  Sir 
John  Franklin,  undertook  his  voyage  of  polar 
discovery.  This  remarkable  sea-captain  had 
already  achieved  renown  by  his  voyages  and 
explorations.  As  early  as  1819  he  had  been 
sent  to  the  Arctic  Seas  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company ;  a  voyage  which  detained  him  three 
and  a  half  years,  and  extended  to  a  distance 
of  nearly  six  thousand  miles.  Afterwards,  in 
1836,  he  was  made  Governor  of  Van  Dieman's 
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Land,  in  which  office  he  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  Islanders  with  the  greatest  success.  At 
the  time  of  undertaking  his  great  Arctic  voy- 
age— that  on  which  his  fame  with  posterity 
seems  to  depend — he  was  already  in  his  six- 
tieth year.  The  inspiration  of  the  enterprise 
was  the  hope  of  discovering  a  north-western 
passage  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Two  ships, 
the  Erebus  and  the  Terror,  were  fitted  out,  and 
in  May  of  1845  Sir  John  sailed  on  the  ill- 
fated  voyage.  His  ships  were  last  seen  by 
the  Esquimaux,  in  July  of  the  same  year. 
From  that  date  they  disappeared  forever  from 
sight. 

The  interest  of  nearly  all  nations  was  ex- 
cited by  the  uncertainty  which  shrouded  the 
fate  of  Franklin  and  his  companions.  In  the 


Britain.  It  was  discovered  that  Sir  John  hail 
died  in  June  of  1847,  and  that  his  companions 
had  perished  to  a  man  among  the  rigors  of  the 
frozen  zone. 

It  was  early  in  the  Administration  of 
Lord  Russell  that  the  peaceable  relations  of 
France  and  England  were  seriously  disturbed 
by  a  marriage  project  which  was  said  to  be 
French  in  its  origin,  but  Spanish  in  its  appli- 
cation. The  reader  on  this  side  of  the  sea 
may  well  wonder  how  such  a  question  as  a 
marriage,  even  the  marriage  of  a  queen,  could 
be  thought  to  jeopard  the  peace  of  Europe. 
But  when  we  regard  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  European  kingdoms,  and  particularly 
the  dynasties  which  control  them,  we  need 
not  be  so  much  astonished  that  the  Inter- 
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United  States  especially  profound  sympathy 
was  evoked,  and  efforts,  not  a  few,  were  put 
forth  for  the  discovery  and  possible  rescue  of 
the  Arctic  explorers.  We  have  already  seen 
in  the  preceding  Book  how  the  Grinnell  expe- 
dition, and  afterwards  the  expedition  of  Dr. 
Elisha  Kent  Kane — most  eminent  of  Ameri- 
can Arctic  travelers — was  fitted  out  and  de- 
spatched into  the  North  Seas.  Little,  however, 
was  accomplished  towards  the  discovery  of 
Franklin,  although  the  knowledge  of  mankind 
respecting  the  regions  of  the  North  Pole  was 
extended  and  many  times  multiplied.  It  was 
not  until  1859  that  the  ship  For,  under  Cap- 
tain McClintock,  sent  into  the  Arctic  Ocean 
by  Lady  Franklin,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
steer  in  the  track  of  the  lost  sailors  of  Great 


marital  relations  of  the  Royal  families  should 
be  regarded  as  important.  The  student  of 
history  will  not  fail  to  remember  that,  in  some 
instances,  the  law  of  descent,  by  which  the 
place  of  the  crown  is  determined  in  hereditary 
governments,  has,  by  sheer  force  of  its  own 
workings,  produced  an  almost  intolerable  re- 
sult. At  one  time  it  appeared  that  Charles 
V.  was  to  receive  by  legitimate  inheritance 
the  larger  part  of  Continental  Europe.  If 
the  so-called  Balance  of  Power  among  the 
European  States  is  to  be  preserved,  then  the 
sovereigns  who  wear  the  crowns  may  well  be 
constrained  to  give  heed  to  the  marriage  com- 
pacts by  which  the  crown  is  to  be  deflected  in 
this  direction  or  in  that. 

At   the   time   of   which    we    speak,  young 
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Isabella  II.,  of  Spain,  who  had  now  reached 
the  age  of  sixteen,  was  thought  to  be  eligible 
for  marriage.  It  had  loug  been  the  policy  of 
France,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  keep  up  the 
union  of  blood  and  interest  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  Bourbons.  The  attempt  to  do  so 
had,  in  more  than  one  instance,  been  the 
cause  of  war.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that,  with  the  accession  of  the  younger  branch 
of  Bourbon,  in  the  person  of  the  Citizen  King 
of  France,  the  traditional  policy  would  have 
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been  abandoned.  But  Louis  Philippe,  and 
Guizot,  his  Minister  of  State,  seem,  on  the 
contrary,  to  have  strongly  desired  that  the 
young  Queen  of  Spain  should  be  wedded  to  a 
French  Prince.  The  king  himself  had  two 
eligible  sons  who  might  aspire  to  Isabella's 
hand.  The  elder  of  these  was  the  Due 
d'Aumale,  and  the  younger  the  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier.  It  happened,  moreover,  that  the 
Spanish  Queen  had  a  marriageable  sister,  the 
so-called  Infanta,  Princess  Maria  Louisa,  who 
must  also  be  provided  with  a  husband. 


The  intrigue  of  Louis  Philippe  was  far- 
reaching  in  its  character.  His  programme  con- 
templated the  marriage  of  Isabella  to  her 
cousin,  Francisco  de  Assis,  and  the  coincident 
marriage  of  the  Due  de  Moutpeusier  and  the 
Infanta.  It  was  conjectured  by  the  plotters 
that  Isabella  herself  in  such  a  union  would  die 
childless,  and  that,  in  that  event,  the  Spanish 
crown  would  descend  to  the  offspring  of  Mont- 
pensier.  He,  after  the  Due  d'Aumale,  was 
heir  to  the  crown  of  France.  Thus  was  to  be 
provided  the  possible 
union  of  the  two 
crowns  on  the  head 
of  an  Orleans  Prince 
of  France. 

As  soon  as  the  pur- 
pose of  the  French 
Court  with  respect  to 
the  double  marriage 
was  blown  abroad,  it 
created  great  excite- 
ment at  other  Euro- 
pean capitals.  Eng- 
land herself,  though 
insular  and  to  a  great 
degree  disentangled 
from  Continental  alli- 
ances, was  deeply  of- 
fended at  the  proposed 
union  between  the 
French  and  Spanish 
royal  families.  The 
project  led  to  remon- 
strances and  diplomiU- 
ical  correspondence 
not  a  little.  It  hap- 
pened that  at  this  time 
Victoria  passed  over 
to  the  Continent,  and 

made  a  visit  to  Louis  Philippe  at  Eu.  During 
the  interview,  the  king  straitly  disavowed 
for  himself  and  his  Minister  the  purpose  of 
having  the  Spanish  Infanta  married  to  his  son, 
at  least,  until  what  time,  by  the  marriage  of 
Isabella  and  the  birth  of  offspring  to  her,  the 
descent  of  the  Spanish  crown  should  be  pro- 
vided for.  Nevertheless,  in  course  of  time, 
the  double  marriage  project  was  carried  out 
perfidiously,  as  was  believed  at  most  of  the 
courts  of  Europe.  Isabella  was  wedded  to  her 
cousin,  Francis  of  Assis,  and  on  the  same  day 
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the  Infanta,  Maria  Louisa,  was  married  to  the 
Due  de  Montpensier.  Englaud  was  beaten  by 
the  intrigue.  She  must  either  submit  to  the 
successful  manipulation  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, or  else  go  to  war.  It  is  not  likely 
that  in  any  event  she  would  have  chosen  the 
latter  course.  But  her  indignation  was  ex- 
treme, and  she  expressed  her  displeasure  iu 
the  strongest  terms  consistent  with  peace. 

The  careful  reader  of  history,  however,  will 
have  noted  the  small  effect  of  such  schemes  as 
this  supposedly  dangerous  double  marriage. 
Never  was  the  truth  of  the  principle  more 
cogently  illustrated  that  in  the  instance  before 
us.  The  elaborate  provision  which  Louis 
Philippe  was  making  for  the  inheritance  by 
his  posterity  of  the  crown  of  both  France  and 
Spain  was  soon  blown  utterly  away.  The 
Revolution  of  1848  in  France  put  both  himself 
and  his  sons  forever  out  of  sight.  Living  in 
exile  in  England  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
he  must  often  have  contemplated  from  a  dis- 
tance the  humiliating  and  ridiculous  outcome 
of  his  intrigue  relative  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
Even  if  the  Revolution  of  1848  had  never 
occurred,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same; 
for  at  length  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella 
and  her  cousin  was  blessed  with  the  birth  of  a 
son — against  the  expectations  and  hopes  of  the 
French  Court,  whose  dignitaries  had  contrived 
the  marriage.  These  events — the  expulsion  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  family,  and  the  birth 
of  a  legitimate  heir  to  the  Spanish  crown — 
served  to  convert  the  anger  of  England,  first 
into  indifference,  and  then  into  contempt. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  period  in  En- 
glish history  when  Chartism  was  destined,  after 
one  huge  effort  to  force  itself  as  a  modifying 
principle  into  the  Constitution  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  sprawl  into  oblivion  and  be  seen  no 
more.  Th'e  effort  in  question  was  made  in 
1848.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  energies  of 
all  Europe  seemed,  by  gathering  and  com- 
pression, to  explode  in  a  universal  revolution. 
We  shall  hereafter  narrate,  on  a  larger  scale, 
how  in  nearly  all  the  European  capitals,  in- 
surrection put  his  bugle  to  his  lips,  and  blew  a 
blast  which,  in  instances  not  a  few,  startled 
the  legitimate  kings  from  their  seats,  and  sent 
them  flying  by  day  or  night  into  foreign  lands. 
Paris  was  the  scene  of  such  a  revolt,  which 
ended  in  the  downfall  of  the  House  of  Orleans 


and  the  erection  of  a  republic.  Berlin  wa» 
the  scene  of  another  such  insurrection,  almost 
successful,  against  the  reigning  dynasty.  Brus- 
sels likewise  suffered  revolt,  though  the  king 
of  the  Belgians,  by  a  wise  declaration  that  if 
his  people  did  not  wish  him  for  their  sovereign, 
then  he  himself  had  no  wish  to  reign  longer, 
snatched  the  bolt  from  the  clouds  and  con- 
ducted it  harmlessly  to  the  earth.  All  around 
the  horizon  the  thunder  of  revolution  was- 
heard,  and  even  England  felt  the  jar. 

Iu  that  country,  however,  the  conditions, 
civil,  social,  and  political,  were  very  different 
from  those  of  the  Continental  Powers.  Eng- 
land had  stability,  equanimity,  equipoise.  Her 
foundations  were  laid  deep  on  the  very  con- 
crete of  barbarism.  Her  structure  had  been 
raised  experimentally.  It  had  been  built,  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little,  remodeled,  altered 
much  in  details  and  slightly  in  general  plan. 
But  it  was  essentially  the  same  colossal  fabric 
which  had  grown  into  shapeliness  and  grandeur, 
if  not  into  political  beauty,  through  agea  of 
development.  On  that  structure  many  cen- 
turies had  wrought.'  On  it  the  Conqueror  had 
used  his  battle-axe,  and  the  Plautageuets  their 
swords.  The  war-hammers  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster had  resounded  on  the  wall.  Tudor  had 
reared  one  battlement,  and  even  Stuart  had 
contributed  something  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  pile.  William  Henry  of  Orange  had  gone 
round  about  it,  and  the  four  Georges  and 
William  of  Hanover-Brunswick  had  at  least 
slept  in  the  stately  chambers  of  the  edifice. 
Now  Victoria  had  added  grace  and  woman- 
hood, and  the  coping-stones  were  not  without 
glory.  Nor  may  we  ever  forget  that,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  temple,  that  rude 
creature,  called  Engliglt,  Liberty,  had  grown  and 
flourished. 

Wherefore  England  was  not  easily  disturbed. 
She  was  with  difficulty  shaken  by  agitation. 
Least  of  all  was  she  amenable  to  the  argument 
of  insurrection.  Tongue-force  and  pen-force 
she  might  indeed  fear  and  feel ;  but  sword- 
force  not  at  all.  Out  of  all  which  circum- 
stances came  English  indifference  to  the  polit- 
ical revolt  of  1M8.  Nevertheless,  the  Chart- 
ists, who  for  a  decade  had  maintained  tlieir 
cause  in  the  manufacturing  districts  and  great 
cities,  imagined  that  now  had  corne  the  day  of 
salvation.  Now  was  the  hour  in  which,  as- 
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Englishmen,  they  might  gain,  by  peaceful 
agitation,  or,  at  most,  the  display  of  physical 
force  by  numbers,  the  democratic  rights  which 
they  sighed  for,  and  which  seemed  to  be  the 
rare-ripe  fruit  of  insurrection  in  the  Conti- 
nental States. 

So  the  Chartist  agitation  broke  out  anew. 
The  movement  was  augmented  by  the  misfor- 
tunes through  which  England  had  recently 
passed.  O'Connell's  great  campaign  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Union  had  ended  in  defeat ;  but 
the  discontented  spirits  of  both  Ireland  and 
England  were  not  stilled.  The  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  indeed  been 
successful.  But  the  Reform  legislation  of  1832 
had  brought  only  disappointment  and  mockery 
to  the  working  democracy  of  England.  The 
ranks  of  Chartism  were  augmented  from  nearly 
all  the  columns  of  discontent,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved by  the  leaders  that  the  time  had  now 
come,  when,  by  a  single  great  rally,  they  might 
bear  down  Parliament,  and  constrain  the  Gov- 
ernment to  yield  to  their  demands. 

In  pursuance  of  this  general  policy,  the 
Chartists  proceeded  to  prepare  a  monster  pe- 
tition to  the  House  of  Commons,  demanding 
that  the  principles  of  the  People's  Charter 
should  be  acknowledged  by  that  body,  and  in- 
corporated in  the  Constitution  of  the  realm. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  petition  should  first 
be  signed  by  millions  of  English  workingmen, 
and  that  it  should  then  be  carried  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  a  delegation  at  the  head  of  a 
procession,  which  it  was  hoped  to  swell  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred  thousand  persons.  For 
this  purpose,  the  multitudes  were  to  assemble  on 
Kenningtou  Common,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1848.  The  Chartists  hoped  to  make  the  dem- 
onstration by  far  the  most  formidable  which 
had  been  known  in  the  political  history  of 
mankind.  It  was  believed  that  half  a  million 
of  people  could  be  brought  together  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  single  procession.  At  this  time 
Feargus  O'Connor  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  Chartism,  and  he  was  to  be  the  mov- 
ing spirit  of  the  multitude.  The  fatal  defect 
in  the  whole  proceeding  was  that  the  Chartists 
themselves  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  After  That. 
Suppose  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  hear 
our  petition,  will  not  yield  to  our  demand,  will 
not  feel  the  display  of  force  and  numbers. 
What  then  ?  Shall  we  fight  ?  Shall  we  peace- 


ably disperse  to  our  homes,  and  leave  the  En- 
glish Government  to  ridicule  both  our  proces- 
sion and  ourselves?  It  was  precisely  the  same 
difficulty  which  had  wrecked  the  cause  of  re- 
peal in  the  hands  of  O'Counell.  The  younger 
and  fiercer  spirits  who  followed  that  storm- 
breathing  Irish  Achilles,  would  fain  have 
fought ;  but  the  older,  the  wiser,  the  more 
conservative,  including  the  leader  himself,  and 
vast  majority,  sought  the  end  only  by  appeal, 
by  argument,  and  by  the  olive-branch. 

So  also  with  the  Chartists.  Meanwhile, 
however,  there  was  great  alarm  in  London  and 
throughout  the  kingdom.  There  were  rumors 
of  insurrection  in  every  city.  But,  as  usual, 
the  event  soon  showed  that  the  crooked  flukes 
of  the  British  anchors  had  fast  hold  of  the 
ledges  under  the  sea.  The  defense  of  the 
metropolis  was  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. Military  preparations  were  made  to 
maintain  the  peace,  and  if  need  be,  to  break 
up  the  Chartist  demonstration.  About  two  hun- 
dred thousand  militiamen  were  enrolled  for  the 
occasion,  and  before  the  day  of  the  meet- 
ing it  was  evident  that  the  demonstration 
was  doomed  to  failure.1  Instead  of  a  half 
million,  only  twenty  thousand,  or  at  most 
twenty-five  thousand  persons,  assembled  on  the 
Common.  Orders  had  been  issued  by  the 
Government  forbidding  the  formation  of  the 
procession,  as  having  for  its  purpose  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  of  the  realm.  Feargus 
O'Connor  advised  his  followers  to  obey  the 
mandate.  He  and  some  of  the  Chartist  lead- 
ers proceeded,  however,  to  present  the  huge 
petition  to  the  Commons.  But  the  effect  was 
naught.  It  was  boasted  that  the  papers  con- 
tained seven  million  signatures.  But  this 
statement  was  found  to  be  greatly  exag- 
gerated. Fewer  than  two  millions  of  names 
were  found,  and  of  these  many  were  spurious 
and  fictitious.  Nevertheless,  it  could  not  be 
said  that  a  paper  signed  by  a  million  of 
earnest  Englishmen  was  absurd.  The  Chartist 
movement  was  a  failure,  not  because  of  the 
political  principles  on  which  it  was  projected, 
but  because  those  principles  were  already 

'Among  those  who  served  as  special  police- 
men on  this  memorable  occasion  was  at  least  one 
notable  personage — no  other  than  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  soon  to  be  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  and  afterwards  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
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virtually  acknowledged  in  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land, and  were  destined,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
valid  and  applicable  to  the  political  condition 
of  Great  Britain,  to  be  rapidly  incorporated 
as  elements  of  the  Constitution.  At  least 
three  of  the  six  articles  of  the  Chartist  charter 
were  soon  adopted  by  Parliamentary  approval. 
The  principle  of  Manhood  Suffrage  is  virtually 
a  part  of  the  English  Constitution.  The  right 
of  voting  by  Secret  Ballot,  deposited  in  a 
ballot-box,  has  also  been  acknowledged  as  a 
part  of  the  modiis 
operandi  of  all  British 
elections.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Property 
Qualification  imposed 
on  candidates  for  Par- 
liament, against  which 
the  Chartists  so  vehe- 
mently and  justly  de- 
claimed, has  long  since 
been  abolished.  It  is 
an  anachronism  in  pol- 
itics to  insist  on  the 
doing  of  a  thing  al- 
ready done  —  on  the 
acknowledgment  of  a 
priuciple  already  ac- 
knowledged. As  in 
America  the  struggle 
of  the  Greenback  party 
for  predominance  as  a 
party  ended  in  failure, 
though  the  principle 
for  which  all  rational 
Greenbackers  can- 
tended —  namely,  that 
the  Congress  of  tha 
United  States  has  the 
right  and  power,  in- 
dependently of  the 

fact  of  war,  to  make  absolute  paper  money, 
and  to  constitute  the  same  a  legal  tender 
in  the  payment  of  all  debts  not  specifi- 
cally otherwise  provided  for — was  ultimately, 
and  almost  unanimously  approved  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  driven  into  the  Constitu- 
tional interpretations  of  our  Republic;  so 
the  Chartist  agitation  as  an  organic  political 
party  movement  collapsed,  ended  in  dust  and 
smoke,  though  the  principles  for  which  the 

Chartists  contended   were  approved,  not  only 
N. — Vol.  4—20 


by  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of  the 
English  Nation,  but  by  Parliamentary  adoption. 
The  correlative  agitation  in  Ireland,  how- 
ever, was  destined  to  run  on  for  a  considera- 
ble period.  Daniel  O'Connell  now  slept  in  a 
quiet  grave  under  the  blue  skies  of  Italy. 
The  younger  and  more  enthusiastic  division  of 
the  Irish  patriots,  after  the  collapse  at  Clon- 
tarf,  parted  company  with  the  Conservatives, 
and  continued  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of 
Repeal  and  Revolution.  The  party  thus  con- 


WILLIAM  SMITH   O'BRIKJI. 

stituted  now  took  on  the  name  of  YOITNO 
IRELAND,  and  devoted  itself  with  assiduity  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  Irish  people  from  the 
control  of  England.  The  Nation  newspaper 
was  established  as  the  organ  of  the  propa- 
ganda, and  William  Smith  O'Brien  became 
the  leader  of  the  new  party.  Belonging  as 
he  did  to  the  upper  class  of  society,  being  a 
man  of  wealth  and  rank,  he  was  able  to  give  to 
the  cause  a  strong  impetus.  Associated  with 
him  was  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  who  had 
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fame  as  an  orator — a  thing  always  essential  to 
agitation  in  Ireland.  Two  other  leaders  of 
great  prominence  also  appeared  in  the  persons 
of  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  founder  of  the 
Nation,  and  John  Mitchel,  an  Irish  revolu- 
tionist, pure  and  simple.  To  these  men  the 
party  of  Young  Ireland  now  looked  for  coun- 
sel and  direction. 

Around  the  nucleus  here  defined  was  im- 
mediately gathered  much  of  the  intellect  of 
the  island.  Especially  did  the  young  men 
fresh  from  the  universities  rally  to  the  call  for 
the  independence  of  their  country.  They  con- 
tributed to  the  radical  newspapers  the  keenest 
part  of  their  intellectual  product  in  both  prose 
and  verse.  Some  were  for  going  farther,  and 
some  not  so  far.  All  were  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Union,  and  the  establishment  of  Irish  in- 
dependence by  revolution.  But  what  did  the 
revolution  mean?  It  was  the  old  difficulty 
over  again.  Did  revolution  mean  outright  re- 
bellion, downright  war,  the  unsheathed  sword, 
battle  and  blood  and  death?  Or  did  it  mean 
something  less  than  these? 

Here  the  party  divided.  The  more  radical 
of  the  radical  took  to  the  leadership  of  Mitchel. 
That  great  insurrectionist  established  a  new 
newspaper  called  the  United  Irishman,  and  it 
was  at  once  perceived  that  around  this  truly 
revolutionary  standard  was  gathered  the  body 
of  Young  Ireland.  Mitchel's  newspaper  soon 
surpassed  the  Nation  in  influence  and  circulation, 
as  it  surpassed  it  from  the  first  in  vehemence 
and  bitterness  towards  the  British  Government. 
The  new  organ  teemed  with  the  wildest  dia- 
tribes and  invectives.  Rebellion  was  openly 
advocated  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  ills  of 
Ireland.  Even  the  measures  by  which  the 
war  was  to  be  carried  on  were  discussed  with 
all  the  bravado  of  anarchy.  Methods  of  de- 
stroying British  soldiers  and  their  abbettors  in 
civil  society  were  explained  with  as  much 
coolness  as  though  they  had  been  the  methods 
of  the  butcher's  stall.  Articles  appeared  in 
the  United  Irishman  demonstrating  the  useful- 
ness of  vitriol  as  an  agent  of  destruction. 
Mitchel  and  his  correspondents  rose  to  the 
high  pitch  of  fanaticism,  and  it  became  evident 
that  they  meant  to  provoke  the  English  Gov- 
ernment to  a  collision. 

Meanwhile,  an  actual  revolution  had  broken 
out  in  Paris,  and  discharged  the  Orleans 


princes  from  all  further  service.  The  event 
was  hailed  in  Ireland  as  a  sure  precursor  of  a 
general  revolution,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Celtic  Island  must  of  necessity  achieve  its  in- 
dependence. O'Brien  and  Meagher  went  to 
the  French  capital  to  solicit  from  Lamartine, 
then  almost  supreme  in  State  affairs,  his  sym- 
pathy and  patronage  in  the  matter  of  the  Irish 
revolution.  At  length,  matters  in  Dublin  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  Island  came  to  such  a 
pass  that  it  was  no  longer  optional  with  Gov- 
ernment whether  they  would  or  would  not 
proceed  to  the  issue  and  trial  of  strength  with 
the  Irish  insurrection.  The  Lord-Lieutenant 
had  good  reason  for  regarding  Mitchel's  paper 
as  not  only  seditious,  but  incendiary.  Still, 
according  to  current  statutes,  it  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  proceed  against  the  rampant  editor 
and  his  establishment.  Though  his  paper  gave 
from  day  to  day  deliberate  instruction  in  the 
art  of  killing,  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
appeared  very  much  like  the  art  of  murder, 
there  had  been  as  yet  no  such  overt  acts  as 
would  warrant  his  arrest  for  crime.  Anything 
short  of  criminal  prosecution  went  for  nothing 
when  directed  against  the  favorite  leaders  of 
the  people ;  for  they  immediately  freed  them- 
selves from  duress  under  the  law  of  bail,  and 
became  more  active  than  ever. 

In  Parliament,  it  was  deemed  that  the 
emergency  called  for  speedy  and  severe  reme- 
dies. A  bill  was  accordingly  hurried  through, 
making  all  written  incitement  to  crime  a 
felonv  under  the  statutes.  It  was  a  deadly 
blow  aimed  at  the  Irish  insurgents;  but  Mitchel 
at  least  was  undaunted.  He  went  on  more 
violently  than  before,  and  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Even  from  his  cell  he 
hurled  defiance  at  the  Government,  and  urged 
his  countrymen  to  rescue  him  from  the  clutches 
of  tyranny.  But  the  outside  party  was  want- 
ing in  courageous  leadership.  Mitchel  was 
tried  and  found  guilty.  Standing  in  the  dock, 
he  made  a  furious  and  defiant  speech,  and 
went  down  game  under  a  sentence  of  fourteen 
years'  transportation  to  the  Bermudas.  He 
was  hurried  out  of  Dublin,  and  as  the  ship 
which  bore  him  from  sight  dropped  behind 
the  horizon,  the  hope  of  a  successful  Irish  in- 
surrection disappeared. 

The  condemnation  and  banishment  of  their 
most  courageous  leader  roused  the  animosity  of 
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even  the  more  moderate  party  of  young  Ireland- 
ers,  and  they  all  took  on  the  character  of 
rebels  against  the  Government;  not  rebels  in- 
deed in  fact,  but  rebels  in  spirit  and  purpose. 
Smith  O'Brien,  Meagher,  and  others  left  Dub- 
lin and  went  to  Ballingarry,  where  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  insurgents,  whom 
they  brought  into  a  state  faintly  resem- 
bling military  discipline.  The  Tipperary  po- 
lice stood  against  the  insurgents,  and  were 
attacked  by  them.  O'Brien's  forces  obliged 
the  posse  to  take  refuge  in  a  cabin,  and  there 
assailed  them  with  such  rude  arms  as  they 
possessed.  The  police  fired  from  the  windows, 
and  several  of  the  assailants  were  shot  down. 
The  remainder  at  length  dispersed.  It  was  a 
trivial  affair,  rescued  from  ridicule  only  by  its 
serious  consequences.  O'Brien  was  pursued  to 
Thurles,  where  he  was  taken.  Meagher  and 
two  others  were  soon  afterwards  captured  in 
the  mountains.  A  court  was  called  at  Clon- 
mel.and  in  September  of  1848  the  prisoners 
were  found  guilty.  O'Brien  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged,  belteaded,  and  quartered;  for  such 
was  the  still  merciful  statute  of  Great  Britain 
relative  to  treason.  Meagher  was  likewise 
sentenced  to  death,  with  the  added  horrors 
of  mutilation.  Standing  in  the  dock,  the 
brave  young  Irishman  cried  out,  with  uplifted 
hand  and  steady  voice:  "Even  here,  where 
the  shadows  of  death  surround  me,  and  from 
where  I  see  my  early  grave  opening  for  me  in 
no  consecrated  soil,  the  hope  which  beckoned 
me  forth  on  that  perilous  sea  whereon  I  have 
been  wrecked,  animates,  consoles,  enraptures 
me.  No,  I  do  not  despair  of  my  poor  old 
country,  her  peace,  her  liberty,  her  glory." 

The  sentences  of  the  condemned  nten  were 
Commuted  into  other  forms  of  punishment. 
O'Brien  was  to  be  transported  for  life.  All 
of  the  convicts  were  sent  to  Australia,  from 
which,  in  course  of  time,  both  Mitchel  and 
Meagher  effected  their  escape.  O'Brien  re- 
fused to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  to 
get  away,  and  was  at  length  pardoned  ;  first, 
on  condition  of  not  returning  to  England  or 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  unconditionally.  As 
to  Sir  Charles  Duffy,  he  was  twice  brought  to 
trial,  and  twice  the  jury  refused  to  convict. 
The  prosecutions  ended  with  the  condemnation 
and  expulsion  of  the  leaders.  Young  Ireland 
was  broken  up,  and  another  element  was 


added' to  the  now  chronic  despair  of  the  Irish 
people.1 

It  may  weil  be  supposed  that  the  conse- 
quences of  all  the  agitation  and  disasters  which 
had  visited  the  unfortunate  Island  would  tell 
in  some  phenomenal  manner  on  the  destinies 
of  the  Irish  race.  The  country  had  first  been 
shaken  from  center  to  circumference  by  the  voice 
of  O'Connell,  and  heated  with  his  arguments 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  The  discourage- 
ment which  ensued  after  the  failure  of  this 
movement,  was  profound.  Then  came  the  po- 
tato famine,  in  which  hunger  and  disease  and 
death  ravaged,  without  check,  through  some  of 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  Island.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, hard  after,  by  the  Young  Ireland  insur- 
rection, by  the  clamor  for  revolution,  and  the 
vague  hope  that,  in  some  way,  the  yoke  of 
England  might  be  thrown  off,  and  Irish  happi- 
ness be  secured  by  the  way  of  Irish  Independ- 
ence. This  hope  also  was  completely  blasted. 
The  Irish  patriots  were  doomed  to  see  their 
favorite  young  leaders  escape  the  death  pen- 
alty only  by  transportation  to  the  South  At- 
lantic. It  can  not  be  wondered  at  that  the 


"The  ultimate  fate  of  the  leaders  in  the  Irish 
Rebellion  is  worthy  of  particular  note.  Smith 
O'Brien,  after  his  final  return  to  Ireland,  retired 
to  Wales,  and  died  there  in  1864.  Mitchel,  on  Ins 
escape,  came  to  the  United  States,  and  resided  in 
Richmond, Virginia.  When  the  American  Civil  War 
came  on,  he  became  a  violent  partisan  of  the  South. 
But  after  the  war  he  removed  to  New  York,  and 
thence  went  back  to  Ireland  He  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  refused  admission  to 
the  body,  and  was  elected  again.  It  appeared  for 
the  time  that  there  was  to  be  a  serious  con- 
flict between  the  rights  of  his  constituency  and 
the  prerogative  of  Parliament.  Mitchel,  however, 
was  already  sinking  to  the  grave,  and  before  the 
controversy  was  ended  he  had  found  thttt  nst  in 
which,  according  to  the  epitaph  of  Swift,  the 
"savage  indignation"  could  pursue  him  no  far- 
ther. Duffy  became  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  afterwards  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Colony  of  Victoria.  Smyth  rose  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  an  honored  and  distinguished 
member.  Me<iee  went  to  Canada  and  became  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  until  what  time  he  was 
struck  down  by  an  assassin.  Martin,  who  reached 
a  seat  in  Parliament,  held  consistently  to  his  old 
political  and  revolutionary  principles  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  Thus,  tnrough  strange  vicissitudes, 
and  in  distant  regions,  though  not  nnhonored  in 
its  final  day,  expired  and  passed  from  memory 
that  remarkable  body  of  misdirected  patriotism 
called  Young  lr.  land. 
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people  of  the  Island  gave  up  in  despair,  aud 
began  to  look  abroad  for  some  possible  escape 
from  the  horrors  of  the  situation. 

There,  beyond  the  Atlantic,  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  broad  aud  open  land,  from  which 
rumor  had  brought  back,  on  liberal  wings,  the 
report,  not  only  of  plenty,  but  of  freedom. 
It  is  a  sad  day  in  the  life  of  man  when  the 
strong  tie  which  binds  him  to  native  laud, 
snaps  asunder ;  when  he  is  constrained  to  turn 
his  back  on  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  to  go 
on  shipboard,  and  see  behind  him,  in  the 
gloaming  of  the  first  evening,  the  green  shore 
of  his  owu  country  sink  behind  the  sea.  The 
IRISH  EMIGRATION  to  America,  which  now 
ensued  as  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the 
hardships  to  which  the  nation  had  been  ex- 
posed, while  it  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  voluntary  expatriation  ever  known, 
was  by  no  meaus  a  surprising  event.  Behind 
the  emigrants  were  famine,  pestilence,  land- 
lordism, robbery,  the  oppressions  of  the  British 
Government — every  compulsive  force  that 
might  well  drive  a  people  into  exile.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  potato  famine,  the  country  was  de- 
populated at  the  rate  of  about  a  million  souls 
per  annum.  Nearly  the  whole  tide  was  poured 
into  America.  The  exiles  of  Erin,  generally 
in  rags,  were  seen  by  hundreds  and  thousands 
in  the  streets  of  the  American  sea-board  cities, 
from  which  they  gradually  distributed  them- 
selves into  the  interior,  chiefly  along  the  line  of 
the  great  railways  and  canals,  which  about  that 
time  were  in  construction,  and  finding  employ- 
ment and  profitable  wages  at  the  hands  of  pub- 
lic contractors. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the 
problem  of  Ireland  in  America  henceforth  is 
to  be  considered.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
the  great  emigration  contributed  many  un- 
favorable elements  to  American  life.  It  could 
not  be  expected  that  ship-loads  of  half-starved 
Irish  peasants,  uneducated,  inexperienced,  of 
low  estate,  unfed  in  all  their  lives  with  other 
food  than  the  potato,  could  at  once  and  favor- 
ably assume  the  duties  of  Republican  citizen- 
ship. Our  own  system  has  been  largely  to 
blame  for  the  vices  that  came  with  the  Irish 
exodus.  But  the  appearance  of  these  people 
has  not  been  an  unmixed  curse.  In  the  first 
place,  something  is  due  to  the  principle  of  in- 


ternationality — to  that  principle  which  de- 
mands the  exposure  and  distribution  of  our 
own  good,  of  our  own  strength,  to  those  who 
have  it  not,  of  whatever  clime  or  race.  We 
may  not  forget  the  incalculable  benefits  which 
the  Irish  emigrants  received  from  their  con- 
tact with  our  people  aud  institutions.  Then, 
again,  we  may  well  consider  the  material  ad- 
vantage to  ourselves.  If  virtue,  indeed,  flowed 
from  the  hem  of  our  garments  at  the  touch  of 
Ireland,  strength  was  given  back  into  our 
owu  constitution  from  the  wound  made  in 
our  soil  by  the  Irish  spade.  The  addition  of 
so  large  a  body  of  cheerful  aud  patient  labor- 
ers to  our  own  strained  resources  of  physical 
force  must  by  no  means  be  overlooked  in 
considering  the  general  features  aud  character 
of  the  problem.  Finally,  it  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten that  in  the  day  when  American  institu- 
tions— aye,  the  very  existence  of  the  American 
Republic — was  staked  on  the  gage  of  battle; 
when  the  day  of  conflict  came,  and  the  free 
system  of  representative  government  on  this 
side  of  the  sea  was  under  trial  of  the  sword ; 
when  everything  which  the  American  heart 
holds  dear  was  at  jeopard  in  the  smoke  and 
blood  and  carnage  of  Civil  War, — then  the 
Irish  contingent  contributed  its  full  quota  to 
the  Union  Army,  and  on  every  field,  from 
the  Rappahannock  to  the  Ozark  Mountains, 
Irish  life  was  freely  and  gratefully  given  un- 
der the  Star-banner  which  had  received  and 
guarded  the  exiles  of  1850  in  the  dark  day  of 
their  banishment. 

While  the  attention  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment had  been  principally  drawn  to  the  events 
narrated  in  the  preceding  pages,  other  mat- 
ters of  less  importance,  but  still  of  interest  to 
the  reader,  had  occurred.  Among  these,  one 
of  a  peculiar  sort  may  be  mentioned  as 
illustrative  of  the  nature  and  tendencies  of 
British  legislative  thought  at  the  epoch  before  . 
us.  The  incident  referred  to  had  many  of  the 
features  of  that  remnrkable  Martin-Koszta 
Affair  to  which  the  reader's  attention  has 
been  directed  in  a  former  chapter.  Beginning 
with  a  merely  personal  matter,  the  event 
which  we  are  now  to  consider  was,  as  in  the 
case  of  Koszta  with  our  own  country,  destined 
before  its  close  to  bring  forth  aud  elucidate 
many  important  principles  of  international  law 
and  comity. 
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The  affair  in  question  arose  in  distant 
Greece,  and  was  based  ultimately  upon  the 
rights  of  British  citizens  resident  abroad. 
Greece  was,  religiously  considered,  under  the 
sway  of  the  Eastern,  or  so-called  Greek  Cath- 
olic Church.  That  Church,  as  the  Roman 
Church  in  the  West,  had  its  superstitions  many 
and  its  traditional  practices  many,  of  which  a 
certain  usage  was  annually  to  burn  an  effigy 
of  the  traitor,  Judas  Iscariot.  This  ceremony 
was  performed  in  connection  with  the  Easter 
celebration  in  each  year.  It  was  generally  an 
uproarious  performance,  at  which  the  ruder 
citizenship  was  given  license,  not  only  to  con- 
tribute to  the  burning  of  Judas,  but  to  in- 
dulge in  other  half  lawless  amusements.  At 
length  the  authorities  of  Athens  concluded  to 
abolish  the  ceremony.  Accordingly,  in  1847, 
the  police  were  instructed  to  prevent  the  an- 
nual celebration.  The  movement  was  seriously 
resented  by  the  people,  and  a  mob  arose 
headed  by  two  sons  of  the  Greek  Minister  of 
War.  The  insurgents  came  at  length  to  the 
spot  where  the  Judas  was  to  have  been  burned, 
but,  being  deprived  of  the  annual  p;.-:rts  which 
they  had  been  wont  to  enjoy,  they  turned 
aside  to  find  some  actual  Judas  ox1  whom  they 
might  be  revenged.  Such  a  Judas  was  not  far 
to  seek.  It  chanced  that  there  was  resident 
near  the  scene  a  certain  Jew  named  Don  Pa- 
cifico, whose  house  the  angry  mob  attacked 
aud  destroyed.  But  Don  Pacifico  had  the  pru- 
dence and  craft  of  his  race.  He  was  a  Portu- 
guese by  descent,  born  at  Gibraltar,  but  a  cit- 
izen of  Great  Britain.  It  was  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance, that  is,  his  being  a  subject  of  the 
British  crown,  that  now  stood  him  well  in 
hand.  He  accordingly  made  up  an  inventory 
of  his  losses,  which  he  estimated  at  the  very 
liberal  figure  of  thirty-two  thousand  pounds 
sterliug.  He  also  claimed  that  among  his  pa- 
pers, which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  mob, 
there  were  certain  documents  establishing  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Portuguese  Government  to 
himself  in  many  additional  thousands  of 
pounds.  The  event  showed  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  Don  Pacifico  had  breu  thrifty  in  the 
last  degree,  and  that  his  legitimate  claim  would 
have  to  be  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of  what 
\v:is  shown  in  his  inventory.  But  the  princi- 
ple was  all  the  same,  and  Don  Pacifico  loudly 
demanded  that  the  Greek  Government  should 


compensate  him  for  his  losses.  He  also  ap- 
pealed to  the  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and,  being  a  subject -of  the  British 
crown,  his  claim  was  taken  up  and  indorsed 
by  the  Minister.  Thus  the  issue  was  made  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Greece.  Palmerston, 
at  that  time  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
formulated  a  series  of  claims,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  set  that  of  Don  Pacifico,  and  de- 
manded that  the  Grecian  Government  should 
liquidate  the  whole  or  abide  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  Greek  authorities,  however,  were  little 
disposed  to  allow  the  validity  of  the  claims, 
whereupon  a  British  fleet  was  despatched  to 
the  sea-port  of  Athens  to  compel  payment. 
In  the  emergency,  Greece  appealed  to  France 
and  Russia  to  aid  her  against  the  unjust 
demand  of  Great  Britain.  Both  of  those 
governments  had  been  somewhat  offended 
at  the  precipitancy  of  England  in  displaying 
force  in  the  harbor  of  a  friendly  power.  The 
English  Ministry  -was  accused  of  a  covert  dis- 
position to  loose  herself  from  the  engagement 
by  which  the  independence  of  Greece  had 
been  guaranteed  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  monarchy.  France  was  more  mild- 
mannered,  and  proffered  her  good  offices  in 
the  settlement  of  the  difficulty.  It  appears 
that  the  English  Ambassador  at  Athens  pro- 
ceeded, in  conjunction  with  the  representative 
of  France,  to  adjust  and  allow  so  much  of  the 
claims  of  Don  Pacifico  as  might  be  valid,  but 
at  the  same  time  Lord  Palmerston  went  ahead 
to  force  a  settlement  in  his  own  way. 

All  of  these  circumstances  combined  to 
give  an  occasion  for  the  Opposition  in  Parlia- 
ment to  attack  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  methods  of  Lord  Palmerston 
in  the  Greek  affair  in  particular.  Palmerston, 
however,  defended  himself  and  the  course  which 
he  had  taken,  in  a  masterly  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  policy  of  the 
Foreign  Office  was  upheld  by  a  great  majority. 
The  claim  of  Don  Pacifico,  reduced  to  more 
moderate  proportions,  was  at  length  discharged 
by  the  Greek  Government,  but  only  after  the 
controversy  had  dragged  along  till  all  parties 
were  anxious  to  be  freed  from  its  further  con- 
sideration. A  difficulty  which  came  near  lead- 
ing at  one  time  to  serious  consequences  was 
finally  eliminated  from  the  thought  of  the 
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nations  concerned  by   the   diversion    of  their 
attention  to  other  questions  and  interests. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  in  Parliament 
on  the  matter  of  D.>u  Pacifico  mid  his  troub- 
les in  Athens,  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  his  last 
speech  in  that  great  body,  where  he  had  been 
so  long  distinguished,  and  for  several  years 
supreme.  It  was  in  the  early  morning  of 
June  29,  1850,  that  the  eminent  statesman 
left  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  last  time. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
which  had  been  constituted  to  superintend  the 
great  Industrial  Exhibition  ia  Hyde  Park, 
the  preparations  for  which  were  making  at 
that  time.  Sir  Robert  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Commission,  and  then  visited  the  Queen 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  On  leaving  the  latter 
place,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  be- 
coming entangled  in  the  bridle,  was  crushed 
under  the  animal's  knees  and  hoofs.  His  in- 
juries were  fatal,  and,  after  suffering  for  three 
days  in  great  agony,  he  died,  on  the  2d  of 
July.  The  event  produced  a  shock  through- 
out the  kingdom.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
dead  statesman  should  be  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster, but  Peel  had  provided  otherwise  in  his 
will.  In  that  document  he  had  stipulated  also 
that  no  member  of  his  family  should  accept 
any  title  or  other  mark  of  honor  on  account 
of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  country.  For  this  reason,  when  the  offer 
was  made  to  elevate  Lady  Peel  to  the  Peerage, 
the  honor  was  declined.  Nor  will  the  repub- 
lican reader  of  the  New  World  fail  to  do  obei- 
sance to  the  sterling  spirit  of  the  man  who 
could  thus  deliberately  rest  the  reputation  of 
his  family  with  posterity  on  his  own  unaided 
name. 

Just  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the 
interest  of  all  England  was  excited  by  a  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Pope  of  Rome  relative  to  his 
alleged  jurisdiction  in  Great  Britain.  The 
reader  must  in  this  connection  recall  hurriedly 
the  history  of  the  English  Church.  He  must 
remember  how  closely,  from  the  day  of  its 
birth,  that  Church  had  been  identified  with 
the  political  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
Reformation  in  England  had  run  a  course  very 
different  from  the  destinies  of  the  same  move- 
ment on  the  Continent.  Every  part  of  the  j 
Establishment  had  now  been  for  a  long  time 
interwoven  with  the  civil  fabric  until  not  only 


the  independency,  but  the  very  existence  of 
the  one  seemed  to  be  involved  with  that  of  the 
other.  The  Church  of  England  had  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  rested  heavily 
on  Catholicism.  It  had  remained  for  the 
nineteenth  century  to  remove  most  of  the  dis- 
abilities under  which  the  Catholics  had  long 
groaned,  and  to  introduce  a  reign  of  compara- 
tive toleration.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the 
weight  lifted  and  Rome  set  free,  than  she  be- 
gan her  old-time  tactics  for  the  recovery  of 
her  supremacy.  Strange  to  say,  moreover,  at 
this  very  time,  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the 
Mother  Church  was  discovered  in  the  very 
heart  of  Episcopalianism.  Several  of  the 
leading  ecclesiastics  discovered  a  sudden  lik- 
ing for  the  ceremonials,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
dogmas,  of  Rome.  It  was  noticed  that,  in  the 
highest  places  of  the  Church,  an  unusual  honor 
began  to  be  paid  to  the  saints.  The  sign  of 
the  cross  was  made  as  reverently  by  Church- 
men as  by  Catholics,  and  the  claim  of  infalli- 
bility was  instituted.  It  was  observed  that 
some  of  the  bishops  read  the  liturgy  in  a 
manner  and  tone  strongly  in  sympathy  with 
the  Latin  chant  of  the  Roman  priest;  and  at 
last  it  was  recommended  in  some  dioceses  that 
auricular  confession  be  made,  and  that  penance 
be  done  and  absolution  granted  for  sins.  This 
was  indeed  Sancta  Ecclesia  Rediviva!  It  only 
remained  to  elevate  the  host  to  complete  the 
transformation.  In  the  autumn  of  1850  the 
people  of  England  suddenly  awaked  to  find 
that  their  National  Church  was  apparently 
slipping  back  into  the  open  portal  of  "  the 
Flaminian  Gate." 

Pius  IX.  was  quick  to  discern  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  advantage  which  this  movement 
seemed  to  promise.  He  accordingly  issued  a 
letter  or  bull,  dividing  England  into  dioceses, 
to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  one  Arch- 
bishop and  twelve  Suffragans.  More  than 
this — and  this  was  the  gravamen  of  his  offense — 
he  proceeded  to  authorize  the  bishops  and 
archbishops  to  take  their  names  or  titles  from 
the  name  of  the  dioceses  to  which  they  were  re- 
spectively assigned.  This  sounded  very  much 
like  the  assumption  of  a  certain  indefinite  ter- 
ritorial dominion  over  the  diocese,  rather  than 
that  merely  ecclesiastical  authority  against 
which  no  one  could  raise  objections.  The  as- 
sumptions of  the  Papal  bull  were  immediately 
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backed  by  a  pronunciarnento  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, the  uew  Catholic  Archbishop  of  England. 
The  pastoral  letter  which  he  now  addresssed  to 
his  subjects  was,  according  to  its  superscrip- 
tion, "given  out  of  the  Flamiuian  Gate  at 
Rome."  The  communication,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  publicly  in  all  the  Catholic 
Churches  of  London,  was  little  less  than  inso- 
lent. It  declared  that  "the  beloved  coun- 
try " — meaning  England — ' '  had  been  received 
to  a  place  among  the  fair  Churches  which 
constituted  the  splendid  aggregate  of  the 
Catholic  communion."  It  went  on  to  say  that 
Catholic  England  had  been  restored  to  its  true 
orbit  in  the  ecclesiastic  firmament,  etc. 

Now  it  was,  however,  that  the  matter  was 
overdone.  The  English  people  suddenly  sprang 
up  in  indignation  against  the  Papal  assump- 
tions, and  the  Island  rang  from  shore  to  shore 
with  loud  denunciations  of  the  whole  impudent 
scheme,  which  had  seemingly  been  devised 
for  the  restoration  of  the  country  to  the  do- 
minion of  Rome.  Lord  John  Russell,  at  the 
head  of  the  Ministry,  wrote  a  general  letter, 
in  which  he  called  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  England  to  the  insidious  plot  of  the  Pope 
against  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and 
against  the  still  greater  fact  of  English  liberty. 
By  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1851  the 
public  temper  had  become  so  much  aroused 
that  the  Ministry  were  impelled,  as  much  by 
the  force  of  the  popular  voice  as  by  their  own 
convictions,  to  take  some  action  against  the 
scheme  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
To  do  so,  however,  was  a  step  attended  with 
great  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  England 
had  now  openly  adopted  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal toleration  in  matters  of  religion.  In 
the  next  place,  it  was  seen  by  the  leading 
minds  that  even  the  extraordinary  pretensions 
and  claims,  which  had  recently  been  set  up 
with  respect  to  Papal  dominion  in  Great 
Britain,  were  idle  and  empty,  void  of  effect,  the 
mere  sound  of  brazen  cymbals. 

But  the  real  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
question  lay  in  the  peculiar  division  which 
then  existed  in  Parliament.  In  that  body 
there  were  three  political  parties,  the  Whigs, 
the  Conservatives,  and  the  so-called  Peelites. 
The  latter  had  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  Conservative  party,  but  had  adhered  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  matter  of  Free  Trade, 


and  had  thus  parted  company  with  the  Pro- 
tection division,  representing,  in  general,  the 
lauded  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain.  When 
the  Peel  Ministry  gave  way,  it  was  not  the 
accession  of  the  Whigs;  the  overthrow  of  the 
recent  Government  was  personal  rather  than 
political.  Besides  the  three  divisions  already 
mentioned,  there  was  a  strong  Irish  contingent, 
and  this,  since  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
measures  by  which  the  disabilities  resting  on 
the  Catholics  had  been  removed,  was  made  up 
almost  exclusively  of  Catholic  members.  Any 
measure  now  proposed  by  Lord  Russell  against 
the  assumptions  of  Rome  would  be  at  once  as- 
sailed, for  purely  political  reasons,  by  Disraeli 
and  the  Conservatives  proper,  while  the  Irish 
party,  which,  in  general,  had  cooperated  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel  on  everything  except  religious 
questions,  would,  of  course,  oppose  the  Ministry 
in  a  measure  directed  against  Rome. 

As  to  the  party  in  power,  it  was  itself  made 
up  of  extremes.  Those  who  strongly  adhered 
to  the  Church  of  England  were  rampant  for 
the  enactment  of  strenuous  measures  against 
the  Papal  interference.  Of  this  kind  were  all 
the  prelates  and  their  following,  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament.  At  the  other  extreme  of 
the  Ministerial  party  were  those  moderate 
statesmen,  who  were  indifferent  to  the  vapor- 
ings  of  Rome,  and  would  have  been  glad  if 
the  question  had  never  been  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
these  embarrassments  that  Lord  John  Russell 
brought  before  Parliament  the  so-called  EC- 
CLESIASTICAL TITLES  BILL,  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  prohibit  Catholic  Bishops  from  the 
use  of  all  such  titles  as,  being  derived  from 
their  dioceses,  might  hint  at  temporal,  that  is, 
territorial,  jurisdiction.  To  accept  of  any  such 
title  was  made  a  crime,  under  a  penalty  of  a 
hundred  pounds  for  every  such  assumption. 
The  measure  in  this  form,  however,  could  not 
be  passed  through  Parliament.  The  bill  was 
so  amended  as  to  omit  the  more  stringent 
clauses,  and,  even  in  the  emasculated  form,  was 
only  accepted  as  an  end  to  the  controversy.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Roman  hierarchy  was 
much  disturbed  or  impeded  by  the  measure. 
The  statute  continued  in  force,  or,  rather,  not  in 
force,  until  1871,  when  it  was  quietly  abro- 
gated by  the  same  body  which  had  adopted  it 
twenty  years  before. 
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cxxix.— KROM  HYDE  PARK  TO  BOSRHORUS. 


E  have  now  arrived  at  a 
year  in  the  history  of 
England  in  which  society 
made  a  new  departure 
from  its  beaten  course.  It 
is  not  often  that  the  stu- 
dent of  the  social  evolu- 
tion is  permitted  to  see  the  beginnings  of  things. 
As  a  rule,  he  is  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
following  the  lines  of  force  already  operative 
in  affairs,  without  being  able  to  discover  ex- 
actly their  origin.  In  1851,  London,  or,  rather, 
all  England  and  the  world,  were  destined  to 
witness,  in  Hyde  Park,  the  first  great  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION  OF  ARTS  AND  INDUS- 
TRIES. The  project  certainly  originated  with 
Prince  Albert,  Consort  of  the  Queen.  We 
have  seen,  in  a  former  place,  to  what  an  extent 
the  interests  and  sympathies  of  the  Prince 
were  devoted  to  the  industrial  and  artistic  side 
of  life.  His  position  in  English  society,  his 
ample  wealth,  his  power  and  influence  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  gave  him  abundant  opportunity  to 
study  out  measures  for  the  promotion  of  such 
matters  as  he  conceived  to  be  of  benefit  to 
the  people.  It  was  out  of  these  antecedents 
that  the  concept  of  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition 
arose  in  his  mind.  He  conceived  that,  if  by 
some  means,  a  plan  could  be  devised  for  bring- 
ing together,  under  suitable  conditions,  the 
choice  products,  manufactures,  and  artistic 
achievements,  not  only  of  the  English  people, 
but  of  all  civilized  States,  the  reflex  effect  of 
such  an  exposition  must  be  salutary  in  the 
highest  degree.  Albert  was  preeminently  a 
practical  man  ;  but  he  also  had,  in  some  good 
measure,  the  inspiration  of  philanthropy,  and 
was  even  capable  of  dreaming  of  a  better  age. 
He  imagined  that  if  such  an  Exhibition  as  he 
contemplated  could  be  successfully  carried  out, 
it  would  tend  to  produce,  by  acquaintance,  a 
better  understanding  among  the  nations,  sug- 
gest friendly  counsels  among  them,  and  dis- 
courage war — all  this,  in  addition  to  stimu- 
lating a  healthful  rivalry  among  the  various 
peoples  in  the  matter  of  their  industries  and 
arts.  Thus  even  might  the  reign  of  Violence 


be  ended,  and  the  reign  of  Peace  be  ushered 
in.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Prince, 
and  those  immediately  associated  with  him, 
were  carried  forward  against  extreme  opposi- 
tion and  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  by  the 
pleasing  hopes  which  they  entertained  of  the 
betterment  of  mankind  by  the  work  they  had 
in  hand. 

It  was  on  the  21st  of  March,  1851,  that 
Prince  Albert,  speaking  at  the  Lord  Mayor's 
banquet  in  the  Mansion  House,  set  forth  in  a 
happy  and  not  unpoetical  way,  the  project  of 
the  Exhibition.  In  concluding  his  address  he 
declared  that  it  should  be  the  end  of  the  en- 
terprise to  "give  the  world  a  true  test,  a  liv- 
ing picture,  of  the  point  of  industrial  develop- 
ment at  which  the  whole  of  mankind  had 
arrived,  and  a  new  starting-point,  from  which 
all  cations  will  be  able  to  direct  their  further 
exertions."  The  proposition  of  the  distin- 
guished speaker  met  with  an  immediate  and 
hearty  acceptance  by  many  of  the  public  men 
present,  and  before  the  end  of  the  banquet 
the  first  formal  steps  were  taken  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  enterprise. 

But  no  such  measure  has  ever  been  pro- 
jected in  Great  Britain  without  at  once  awak- 
ening the  antagonistic  forces  which  slumber 
ever  at  the  door.  In  that  country,  the  party 
method  of  advocacy  and  opposition  is  applied 
to  everything.  It  might  be  said,  without  ex- 
aggeration, that  if  the  Premier  of  England 
should  lay  before  the  House  of  Commons  a 
resolution  that  men  ought  to  be  good  and 
happy,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  would  be 
ready  with  a  reply;  the  debate  would  be  sharp 
and  protracted,  and  the  majority  for  the  meas- 
ure would  be  determined  by  a  division  of  the 
House!  For  this  reason,  progress  in  England 
is  laborious  in  the  last  degree.  The  course 
towards  better  things  is  rendered  tortuous  and 
difficult.  The  streams  of  national  life  flow 
like  water  underground — turned  in  this  direc- 
tion and  in  that  by  the  nature  of  the  media, 
percolating  through  gravel-beds,  deflected  by 
misplaced  strata,  and  finally  issuing  through 
hitherto  undiscovered  orifices  in  unexpected 
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places,  on  unknown  hill-sides.  Let  the  reader, 
however,  fail  not  to  note  that,  by  such  a  pro- 
cess, the  waters  are  purified  and  the  springs 
rendered  perennial  in  their  flow. 

No  sootier  was  the  Prince's  project  known 
than  opposition  arose  in  every  quarter.  First 
of  all,  it  was  said  that  a  World's  Fair,  held  in 
London,  would  bring  to  the  metropolis  a 
melange  of  all  nations.  With  them  would 
come  their  vices  and  diseases,  and  the  people 
would  become  infected  with  both.  In  par- 
ticular, it  was  urged  that  the  Red  Republicans 
of  the  Continent  would  come  over  in  swarms, 
and  that  their  presence  in  London  would  ex- 
cite the  revival  of  Chartism,  Irishism,  Revolu- 
tionism, and  every  other  political  calamity. 
It  was  even  urged  that  the  English  home 
would  be  invaded,  English  altars  polluted, 
English  wives  and  daughters  turned  from  the 
practices  of  virtue  by  the  unscrupulous, 
bearded  adventurers  who  would  gather  in  the 
metropolis.  In  the  next  place,  the  British 
press,  from  the  London  Times  all  the  way 
round  to  Punch,  broke  loose  with  invective 
and  ridicule  to  such  a  degree  that  at  times  it 
seemed  the  Prince  and  his  project  would  be 
blown  away  in  a  common  blast  of  contumely 
and  laughter. 

It  may  well  be  admitted  that  many  real 
difficulties  attended  the  enterprise,  even  after 
the  Royal  Commission,  with  Prince  Albert  at 
the  head,  was  appointed  to  carry  it  forward. 
In  the  first  place,  an  embarrassment  arose  in 
the  matter  of  securing  a  suitable  site  for  the 
Exhibition.  Hyde  Park  was  at  length  chosen  ; 
but  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
prevent  its  use  by  the  Commissioners,  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  argued  that  the  beautiful 
park  would  be  forever  despoiled  if  it  were 
opened  to  the  vulgar  hordes  who  would  come 
tramping  from  every  quarter  to  the  monster 
fair.  But  the  Commissioners  at  length  car- 
ried the  day,  and  the  park  was  selected  as  the 
scene  of  the  Exposition.  In  the  next  place, 
some  colossal  structure  wj.s  required  in  which 
the  arts  and  industries  of  the  contributing 
nations  might  be  displayed  properly.  This 
was  a  serious  question  ;  for  it  might  well  be 
asked  how  any  edifice,  under  any  method  of 
building,  could  be  reared  and  put  under  roof 
with  sufficient  capacity  for  the  contemplated 
display. 


The  difficulty  was  met  by  the  genius  of 
Sir  Joseph  Paxtou.  It  had  been  at  first  sug- 
gested to  attempt  the  construction  of  a  huge 
building  of  brick  and  stone.  But  the  objec- 
tions to  such  a  structure  were  obvious.  A 
building  of  the  kind  must  at  the  best  appear 
like  a  monster  factory  or  warehouse.  Besides, 
it  was  doubtful  whether  the  requisite  strength 
could  be  secured  in  a  construction  of  the 
kind,  to  say  nothing  of  the  admission  of  light. 
It  was  a  happy  inspiration  which  brought  to 
Sir  Joseph's  mind  the  idea  of  a  building  of 
iron  and  glass.  He  conceived  that  a  CRYSTAL 
PALACE,  to  use  his  own  language,  might  be 
constructed  which  would  meet,  in  the  happiest 
manner,  all  the  requirements  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. The  event  showed  the  entire  wisdom  of 
the  plan  proposed.  A  great  palace  of  irou 
and  glass,  for  the  display  of  the  industrial 
and  artistic  products  of  mankind,  was  success- 
fully constructed,  and  London  was  at  length 
gratified,  not  to  say  glorified,  with  the  sight 
of  the  completed  structure. 

Meanwhile,  public  opinion  had,  to  a  large 
extent,  veered  around  to  the  Prince's  quarter. 
From  the  first  the  Queen  had  ardently  pro- 
moted the  cause  in  which  her  husband  had  so 
heartily  embarked.  She  felt  for  him  and  all 
his  projects  as  much  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
as  her  calm  nnd  somewhat  sedate,  though 
womanly,  spirit  was  able  to  entertain.  As  it 
became  evident  that  the  Exhibition  was  des- 
tined to  be  successful,  and  as  the  opening  day 
of  the  Great  Fair  approached,  the  zeal  of  the 
people  and  exhibitors  rose  to  the  level  of  the 
occasion.  The  pleasing  duty  of  formally 
opening  the  Exhibition  was  justly  allotted  to 
Prince  Albert.  It  was  really  a  great  day  in 
the  history  of  England,  and  of  the  Western 
nations,  when  the  Royal  procession  was 
formed  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  Hyde 
Park.  It  was  estimated  that  the  way  thither 
was  lined  with  fully  three-quarters  of  a  million 
of  people,  and,  at  the  opening  hour,  no 
fewer  than  thirty  thousand  were  seated  under 
the  shining  roof  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
The  Queen  herself  attended  proudly  with  her 
husband,  and  her  glowing  account  of  the 
opening  ceremonies  may  well  be  repeated  as 
an  adequate  description  of  the  scene.  "The 
great  event,"  said  Her  Majesty,  "  has  taken 
place — a  complete  and  beautiful  triumph — a 
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glorious  and  touching  sight,  oue  which  I  shall 
ever  be  proud  of  for  my  beloved  Albert  and 
my  country.  .  .  .  The  park  presented  a 
wonderful  spectacle — crowds  streaming  through 
it,  carriages  aud  troops  passing,  quite  like  the 
Coronation-day,  and  for  me  the  same  anxiety — 
no,  much  greater  anxiety,  on  account  of  my 
beloved  Albert.  The  day  was  bright,  aud  all 
bustle  and  excitement.  .  .  .  The  Green 
Park  and  Hyde  Park  were  one  densely 
crowded  mass  of  human  beings,  in  the  highest 
good-humor,  and  most  enthusiastic.  I  never 
saw  Hyde  Piirk  look  as  it  did — as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  A  little  ruin  fell  just  as  we 
started  ;  but,  before  we  came  near  the  Crystal 
Palace,  the  sun  shone  and  gleamed  upon  the 
gigantic  edifice,  upon  which  the  flags  of  all 
nations  were  floating.  .  .  .  The  glimpse 
of  the  transept  through  the  iron  gates,  the 
waving  palms,  flowers,  statues,  myriads  of  peo- 
ple filling  the  galleries  aud  seats  around,  with 
the  flourish  of  trumpets  as  we  entered,  gave 
us  a  sensation  which  I  can  never  forget.  .  .  . 
The  sight  as  we  came  to  the  middle  was  mag- 
ical— so  vast,  so  glorious,  so  touching.  One 
felt,  as  so  many  did  whom  I  have  since  spoken 
to,  filled  with  devotion — more  so  than  by  any 
service  I  have  ever  heard.  The  tremendous 
cheers;  the  joy  expressed  in  every  face;  the  im- 
mensity of  the  building;  the  mixture  of  palms, 
flowers,  trees,  statues,  fountains;  the  organ, 
with  two  hundred  instruments  and  six  hun- 
dred voices,  which  sounded  like  nothing ;  and 
my  beloved  husband,  the  author  of  this  peace 
festival,  which  unites  the  industry  of  all  na- 
tions of  the  earth, —  all  this  was  moving 
indeed;  and  it  was  aud  is  a  day  to  live  for- 
«ver." 

The  Exhibition  extended  from  the  1st  day 
of  May  to  the  15th  of  October,  when  the  cere- 
monies of  the  display  were  formally  closed  by 
Prince  Albert.  From  first  to  last,  Hyde  Park 
and  Crystal  Palace  were  thronged  to  their  ca- 
pacity. At  times  it  was  estimated  that  quite 
a  hundred  thousand  persons  were  within  the 
precincts.  Even  financially  the  enterprise  was 
crowned  with  success.  In  the  beginning  the 
money  requisite  for  projecting  so  great  a  work 
had  been  raised  by  private  subscription.  Aft- 
erwards, a  large  guarantee  had  been  provided 
against  the  possible  losses  attendant  upon  the 
Exhibition.  But  at  the  close  the  treasury  was 


full,  and  a  large  sum  was  left  as  profits  to  be 
expended  by  the  Commissioners. 

We  shall  not  fail  to  note  the  exemplary  re- 
sults of  the  World's  Fair  in  Hyde  Park.  Ii 
was  the  first  of  many  such  displays;  nor  could 
it  be  doubted,  as  the  event  has  so  well  attested, 
that  all  civilized  Stales  would  covet  the  dis- 
tinction and  glory  of  editing  the  first  Inter- 
national Fair.  The  Hyde  Puck  Exposition 
was  soon  followed  by  a  similar  display  in 
Dublin,  and  by  another  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture in  Manchester.  The  city  of  Paris,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Second  Empire,  held  two 
great  International  Expositions;  and  under  the 
Republic,  two  others  of  still  greater  grandeur 
have  been  given.  In  1862,  England  did  her- 
self the  honor  of  a  second  Exhibition,  in  Ken- 
sington. In  1873,  Austria  came  to  the  front 
with  her  Exposition  at  Vienna;  aud  in  1876 
the  Americans  availed  themselves  of  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  their  Independence  to 
set  forth  at  Philadelphia  one  of  the  grandest 
and  most  successful  of  all  the  International 
Exhibitions. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  course  of  the 
thirty -eight  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  display  of  the  kind,  .nations  and  people 
have  come  to  a  truer  understanding  of  the 
real  significance  aud  value  of  such  enterprises. 
The  roseate  expectations  which  were  at  first 
entertained,  that  such  comings  together  of  the 
peoples  of  different  countries  would  usher  in 
a  reign  of  peace  and  fraternity  for  all  man- 
kind, have  disappeared  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
ality; but  much  has  remained  of  solid  value, 
of  progress  and  humanity,  as  the  residue  of 
International  displays.  They  have  grown  in 
favor,  and  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  perma- 
nent element  in-  the  civilization  of  the  future. 

The  date  in  English  history  made  famous 
by  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition  is  memorable 
in  Parliamentary  annals  for  the  rise  to  influ- 
ence and  promised  ascendency  of  Henry  John 
Temple,  better  known  by  his  title  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  We  have  already  seen  him  tak- 
ing his  station,  in  1846,  as  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  in  the  Ministry  of  Lord  John 
Russell.  That  position  he  held  during  the 
Revolutionary  year,  1848.  At  that  time  he 
was  obliged,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  give 
constant  attention  to  the  rektions  of  Great 
Britain  with  almost  every  Continental  power. 
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Europe  was  in  a  state  of  active  eruption,  and 
the  extent  to  which  England  might  be  affected 
thereby  was  problematical  even  to  English 
statesmen.  The  condition  of  affairs  on  the 
Continent  changed  like  the  varying  figures  of 
a  kaleidoscope,  and  Lord  Palmerston  must 
needs  be  on  the  alert  in  the  Foreign  Office  of 
Great  Britain  lest  the  kingdom  should  be 
shaken  from  her  moorings  by  the  agitations 
abroad. 

For  these  great  duties  and  responsibilities, 
Palmerston  was  both  fitted  and  unfitted — fitted 
by  intellect  and  training ;  unfitted  by  disposi- 
tion. He  was  naturally  quick-tempered,  im- 
pulsive, and  self-willed,  not  to  say  aggressive, 
in  disposition.  In  the  stormy  time  of  the  Eu- 
ropean upheaval  he  nevertheless  conducted 
the  affairs  of  the  Foreign  Office  with  great 
ability.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  in  the 
Kussell  Cabinet  that  Palmerston  was  disposed 
to  run  his  department  of  the  Government 
without  much  respect  to  either  the  Premier  or 
the  Queen.  In  instances  not  a  few  he  con- 
ducted important  negotiations,  and  sent  out 
despatches,  without  submitting  them  to  the  re- 
visory rights  of  his  colleagues  or  the  sanction 
of  the  sovereign.  As  a  result,  when  things 
went  badly,  the  Government  was  held  responsi- 
ble for  measures  which  it  had  not  approved. 
A  break  was  thus  produced,  which  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  fracture  between  Palmerston  and  his 
fellow-ministers,  but  a  real  rupture  between 
him  and  the  Royal  family.  When  the  Prince- 
President,  Louis  Napoleon,  effected  his  great 
Coup  <£Etat,  at  the  close  of  1851,  very  serious 
consequences  were  entailed  by  the  recklessness 
of  Lord  Palmerston.  It  had  been  the  settled 
policy  of  Great  Britain  to  move  with  extreme 
caution  with  respect  to  recognizing  the  validity 
of  the  proceedings  of  Prince  Napoleon.  When 
that  personage,  however,  had  accomplished  his 
purpose  by  revolution,  Lord  Palmerston,  in  an 
imprudent  conversation  with  the  Polish  Minis- 
ter, at  London,  expressed  his  hearty  approval 
of  what  Napoleon  had  done.  The  remark  was 
immediately  conveyed  to  the  French  Minister, 
and  by  him  despatched  to  his  Government,  at 
Paris.  England  seemed  thus  to  be  committed 
to  the  policy  of  recognizing  the  Coup  d'Etat 
whether  she  would  or  not.  Likewise,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  Kossuth  to  London, 
Lord  Palmerston,  who,  in  the  conduct  of  the 


Foreign  Office,  had  done  his  best  to  support 
the  fortunes  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution, 
had  been  deterred  from  giving  a  formal  recep- 
tion to  the  fugitive  Kossuth  only  by  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  Cabinet.  When  thus 
balked  in  the  expression  of  his  sympathy 
for  the  political  exile,  he  was  still  so  impru- 
dent as  to  accept  an  address  from  a  body  of 
English  Radicals,  who  had  held  a  meeting 
in  honor  of  Kossuth,  and  adopted  resolu- 
tions including  an  expression  of  animosity 
and  contempt  for  Austria.  By  accepting 
this  paper  from  their  hands,  Palmerston  was 
put  into  the  attitude  of  approving  the  animad- 
versions which  some  of  his  countrymen  had 
uttered  against  the  Austrian  Government. 

The  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  were 
much  offended  at  the  proceedings  of  the  re- 
fractory Minister.  Her  Majesty  had  long  since 
had  occasion  to  send  to  Lord  John  Russell  a 
memorandum,  expressing  her  displeasure  at 
the  treatment  which  she  had  received  from  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  also  adding 
explicit  directions  for  his  conduct  thereafter. 
Palmerton's  course  in  declaring  his  approval 
of  the  Coup  d'Etai  of  Napoleon  brought  affairs 
to  an  open  rupture.  Lord  Russell,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Queen,  after  having  ob- 
tained an  acknowledgment  from  Palmerston 
that  the  report  of  his  expressed  views  relative 
to  the  Paris  Revolution  was  correct,  addressed 
the  Minister  a  formal  note,  notifying  him  of 
his  dismissal  from  office.  This  summary  pro- 
ceeding was  the  source  of  great  excitement 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  when  Parlia- 
ment convened,  in  February  of  1852,  the 
whole  question  was  debated  with  vehemence 
and  acrimony.  The  course  of  Lord  Russell, 
however,  was  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Palmerston  was,  for 
a  season,  remanded  to  retirement,  if  not  ob- 
scurity. 

The  circumstance  of  the  recent  French  Rev- 
olution, by  which  Louis  Napoleon  paved  his 
way  to  Empire,  was  destined,  in  its  English 
correlations,  to  be  the  rock  on  which  the 
Russell  Ministry  went  to  pieces.  There  had 
arisen  in  England  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  in- 
security on  account  of  the  supposedly  defense- 
less condition  of  the  Kingdom.  By  a  sort  of 
instinctive  movement,  the  public  mind  was 
seized  with  the  passion  for  organizing  and  dis- 
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cipliuing  a  kind  of  National  Guard  against  the 
possible  emergencies  of  the  time.  The  gath- 
ering, discipline,  and  equipment  of  voluntary 
militia  companies  became  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  for  the  nonce  it  seemed  that  Great  Britain 
was  to  become  a  camp.  There  was  actual 
dread  of  a  French  war,  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  nation  was  focused  iu  a  ballad  from 
the  Laureate,  addressed  to  his  countrymen: 

There  is  a  sound  of  thunder  afar, 

Storm  in  the  South  that  darkens  the  day — 

Storm  of  battle  and  thunder  of  war; 
Well,  if  it  do  not  roll  our  way! 
Form,  form ;  riflemen,  form ! 

Let  your  Reforms  for  a  moment  go ; 

Look  to  your  butts,  and  take  good  aims ! 
Better  a  rotten  borough  or  so, 
Thiiu  a  rotten  fleet,  or  a  city  in  flames ! 
Form!  form!  Riflemen,  form  ! 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm. 
Riflemen,  Riflemen,  Riflemen,  forml 

Form,  be  ready  to  do  or  die  ! 

Form  in  Freedom's  name  and  the  Queen's  I 
True,  that  we  have  a  faithful  Ally,1 

But  only  the  Devil  knows  what  he  means! 

The  military  movement  referred  to  in  Ten- 
nyson's lyric  had  thus  far  been  of  a  popular 
character.  The  idea  had  possessed  the  people 
that  there  was  insecurity,  and  that  England 
must  prepare  herself  against  the  threatening 
condition  of  the  Continent.  Many  men  were 
yet  living  who  had  fought  at  Waterloo ;  many 
more  who  remembered  that  fatal  cataclysm. 
Now  there  was  come  into  the  field  another 
Bonaparte,  nephew  of  the  Corsican.  His  re- 
cent proceedings  among  the  French  showed 
that  he  would  scruple  not  at  any  means  of 
restoring  the  Napoleonic  regime.  All  this 
was  particularly  alarming  to  the  England  of 
1852.  When  Parliament  met,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Ministry  should  respond  to  the 
voice  of  the  country  by  some  action  promotive 
of  the  general  military  organization  of  the 
Kingdom.  A  Militia  Bill  was  accordingly  pre- 
pared by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  debate  thereon 
at  once  revealed  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
statute  had  been  badly  devised.  One  clause, 
which  made  the  organization  of  the  militia 
local  in  character,  rather  than  general,  was 

1  Meaning  LouisXapoleon  Bonaparte. 


particularly  unfortunate.  The  attack  on  the 
Ministerial  Bill  was  general  and  from  all 
quarters,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  majority  was  against  them.  Palmer- 
ston,  who  was  now  out  of  the  Ministry,  made 
a  powerful  and  characteristic  speech  against 
the  policy  of  Lord  Russell,  and  the  latter, 
without  prolonging  the  controversy^  resigned 
his  office.  In  the  existing  condition  of  parties 
in  Parliament  it  seemed  almost  impracticable 
to  form  a  new  Ministry  at  all ;  but  the  Queen, 
in  the  emergency,  called  to  her  aid  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  and  under  his  leadership  the  Ad- 
ministration was  reorganized. 

The  new  Prime  Minister  was  not  wanting 
in  great  abilities;  but  he  had  extreme  dif- 
ficulty in  bringing  hito  his  Cabinet  men  of 
equal  character  with  himself.  The  portfolio 
of  the  Treasury  was  given  to  Disraeli,  who 
soon  showed  himself,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, to  possess  the  same  genius  for  figures 
and  schedules  which  he  had  already  displayed 
iu  the  wider  domain  of  general  politics.  The 
Ministry  was  somewhat  conglomerate,  not 
made  up  on  strict  party  lines,  but  by  selection 
and  expediency.  If  Palmerston  could  have 
been  induced  to  join  it,  sufficient  power  might 
have  been  developed  in  the  Cabinet  to  extend 
the  Government  indefinitely.  But  as  things 
stood,  the  end  of  the  current  Administration 
was  seen  from  the  beginning;  the  Derby 
Ministry  was  a  pis  oiler  from  the  first,  and  on 
account  of  its  obscure  membership  was  desig- 
nated as  the  "Who?  Who?  Ministry." 

A  Parliamentary  incident  of  the  time 
serves  well  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  move- 
ments of  the  public  mind  in  England,  and  the 
resoluteness  with  which  opinion  in  that  coun- 
try is  sometimes  confronted  by  the  individual 
will.  In  1847  Thomas  Babingtou  Macaulay, 
the  historian,  had  lost  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  For  some  time  he  had  sat  in 
that  body  as  the  representative  of  Edinburgh, 
and  had  reflected  fame  on  his  constituents  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  talents.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  gave  offense  to  his  rigid  and  exacting 
people  by  supporting  a  bill  for  a  Parliamentary 
grant  to  the  Royal  Catholic  College  of  May- 
nooth,  in  Leinster,  Ireland.  Accordingly, 
when  the  election  came  round,  Macaulay's 
name  sank  to  the  third  place  on  the  poll-book 
of  Edinburgh,  and  he  was,  fortunately  for  him- 
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eelf,  and  still  more  fortunately  for  the  interests 
of  historical  literature,  remanded  to  private 
life.  Proud  in  his  humiliation,  he  refused  to 
stand  for  any  other  constituency,  and  Edin- 
burgh, equally  stitf  in  her  resolve,  was  slow 
to  recall  her  offending  favorite  to  her  service. 
At  length,  however,  her  resentment  gave  place 
to  common  sense,  and  it  was  signified  to  Ma- 
caulay  that  if  he  would  offer  himself,  he  should 
be  again  elected  to  Parliament.  Not  he.  If  the 
electors  of  Edinburgh  should  choose,  of  their 
own  volition,  to  return  him  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  would  heed  their  call.  "  I  should 
not,'  said  he  in  answer,  "  feel  myself  justified 
in  refusing  to  accept  a  public  trust  offered  to  me 
in  a  manner  so  honorable  and  so  peculiar." 
He  was  accordingly  elected  l>y  a  great  majority, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  in  1852, 
again  took  his  seat  in  Parliament. 

It  was  in  this  same  autumn  that  the  aged 
Duke  of  Wellington  reached  the  end  of  his 
eventful  career.  He  died  quietly  in  Walmer 
Castle,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1852,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  among 
the  last  survivors  of  that  Revolutionary  Era, 
in  which  he  had  been  so  conspicuous  and  heroic 
a  figure.  More  than  thirty-seven  years  had 
elapsed  since,  on  that  stormy  and  tumultuous 
June  afternoon,  on  the  plateau  of  Monte  Saint 
Jean,  he  had  said  :  "  Rise,  Guards,  and  charge !" 
A  whole  generation  had  passed  away  since  the 
great  military  Captain  of  England  had  issued 
from  that  sulphurous  uproar  of  Waterloo,  to  be, 
in  some  sense,  the  Arbiter  of  Western  Europe. 
In  the  interval,  he  had  been  called  often  to  the 
councils  of  his  country,  where  the  simplicity  of 
his  character  and  his  touching,  almost  fatherly 
devotion  to  the  Queen,  rather  than  any  great 
political  talents,  were  displayed.  In  his  last 
years  he  drew  to  himself,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, the  veneration  and  affection  of  the  En- 
glish people.  This  was  particularly  true  in 
London,  where  his  face  and  form  were  known 
to  almost  every  workman  of  the  streets.  So 
great  was  his  reputation  that  the  people  called 
him,  by  preeminence,  "  The  Duke,"  as  though 
there  were  no  other  duke  in  the  kingdom.  After 
reaching  much  beyond  his  fourscore  years,  he 
went  down  to  the  grave  in  full  honor,  and, 
after  life's  fitful  fever,  he  slept  well.  His 
funeral  called  forth  almost  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  London,  and  the  pageant  of  that  day 


was  unrivaled  by  anything  which  had  ever 
yet  been  witnessed  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
muse  of  Tennyson  took  wing,  and  his  song  said 

Bury  the  Great  Duke 

With  an  empire's  lamentation; 
Let  u8  bury  the  Great  Duke 
To  the  noise  of   the  mourning  of   a  mighty 

nation — 

Mourning  when  their  leaders  fall, 
Warriors  carry  the  warrior's  pall, 
And  sorrow  darkens  hamlet  and  hall. 

Where  shall  we  lay  the  man  whom  we  deplore? 
Here,  in  streaming  London's  central  roar. 
Let  the  sound  of  those  he  wrought  for, 
And  the  feet  of  those  he  fought  for, 
Echo  round  his  bones  for  evermore. 

We  have  already  remarked  the  temporary 
character  of  the  Derby  Ministry.  The  elec- 
tions of  1852,  though  slightly  in  favor  of  the 
Administration,  had  no  emphasis.  On  the  re- 
opening of  Parliament,  the  onus  of  the  Gov- 
ernment fell  on  Disraeli,  Minister  of  the 
Treasury.  We  have  seen  above  that  his  open- 
ing pass  in  the  management  of  his  Depart- 
ment had  been,  in  a  measure,  successful;  but 
on  that  occasion  he  had  merely  temporized 
with  the  great  questions  of  the  revenue,  which 
he  must  now  discuss  in  accordance  with  some 
permanent  policy.  Disraeli  had  now  com- 
pletely abandoned  the  principles  of  Protection 
and  become  as  sound  a  Free-trader  as  any.  It 
was  necessary  that  some  alterations  should  be 
made  in  the  income  taxes  of  the  Kingdom ; 
that  the  same  should  be  greatly  reduced,  if 
not  abolished,  in  the  interest  of  the  landlord 
class.  In  order  to  make  up  for  the  resulting 
deficit  in  the  revenue,  Disraeli  proposed  a  re- 
duction of  the  malt-tax,  and  other  modifica- 
tions in  the  existing  schedule.  In  presenting 
the  budget  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  made 
an  elaborate  and  able  speech,  again  exhibiting 
the  vast  resources  of  his  genius  and  acquire- 
ments. But  another,  as  strong  as  he,  stood  at 
the  door,  and  no  sooner  had  the  Minister  con- 
cluded his  speech,  than  William  E.  Gladstone 
rose  to  reply.  Notwithstanding  the  great  ef- 
fect which  Disraeli's  address  had  produced  on 
the  House,  his  rival  bore  him  down  in  the  de- 
bate, and  the  Derby  Ministry,  beaten  on  the 
resulting  vote,  were  obliged  to  resign.  The 
conflict  on  this  occasion  was  the  first  passage 
at  arms  in  the  struggle  for  leadership  between 
Disraeli  and  Gladstone — a  duel  of  Parliament- 
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ary  giants,  which  was  destined  to  continue  with 
exciting  alternations  of  victory  and  defeat  for 
twenty-four  years,  until  what  time  the  Queen 
should  remove  her  favorite  from  the  arena  by 
raising  him  to  the  peerage  as  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  Derby  Ministry, 
a  Coalition  Cabinet  was  formed  under  the 
leadership  of  Lord  Aberdeen  as  Prime  Min- 
ister. Lord  Russell  was  again  called  into  the 
Government  as  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Palraerston,  who  had  been  the  agent  of  the 
latter  statesman's  overthrow,  now  became  his 
colleague,  accepting  the  office  of  Home  Secre- 
tary. Gladstone  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  this  being  his  first  entrance  into 
the  Cabinet.  The  place  which  he  accepted 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  difficult,  not 
to  say  dangerous,  office  in  the  Administration  ; 
but  the  new  Minister  entered  upon  his  duties 
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with  the  confidence  of  a  veteran,  and  it  was  at 
once  perceived  that  his  abilities  in  handling 
the  difficult  problems  of  finance  were  as  con- 
spicuous as  they  had  already  been  shown  to  be 
on  the  wider  plain  of  general  politics. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  epoch  in  the 
history  of  England,  when  the  attention  of  the 
people  and  the  Government  was  drawn  away 
from  the  home  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  to  the 
greatest  and  most  perplexing  international 
controversy  which  has  troubled  Europe  in 
the  present  century.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed, 
whether  any  other  fact  in  the  diplomacy  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Modern  Europe  since  the  rise 
of  statecraft,  has  been  so  great  a  menace,  so 
far-reaching  in  its  ramifications,  and  so  difficult 
of  settlement,  as  that  so-called  EASTERN  QUES- 
TION, on  an  account  of  which  we  are  now  to 
enter.  It  has  involved  the  entire  fabric  of 
Europe,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia,  in 
the  folds  of  a  complication  which  neither  the 


talons  of  France  nor  the  spear  of  St.  George 
has  as  yet  prevailed  to  loose. 

Of  this  vast  complication,  Turkey  is  the 
heart  and  center.  She  holds  in  general  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  Europe  and  the  approx- 
imate regions  of  Asia.  So  far  as  her  position 
is  concerned,  it  is  such  as  to  give  her  undis- 
puted control  of  those  narrow  waters  which 
separate  the  Asiatic  dominions  from  the  coun- 
tries of  Southern  Europe,  and  such  control  has 
been  guaranteed  by  treaties  many,  for  more 
than  a  century.  At  the  upper  limit  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  the  river  Danube  discharges 
by  many  mouths  into  the  Black  Sea.  Follow- 
ing the  coast  of  that  stormy  water  southward, 
we  come  to  Constantinople,  on  the  Bosphorus, 
a  strait  much  narrower  and  more  easily  con- 
trolled than  that  of  Gibraltar.  Then,  through 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  we  make  our  way,  through 
the  Dardanelles,  into  the  Archipelago,  and 

thence  into  the 
free  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  advan- 
tage of  the  situ- 
ation was  clearly 
discerned  by  the 
Roman  Csesars. 
Constantino  and 
his  sous  selected 
that  old  Byzan- 
tium, lying  on  the  point  of  land  next  the  Bos- 
phorus, and  looking  into  Asia  Minor,  as  the  seat 
of  the  Eastern  Empire.  In  the  City  of  Constan- 
tine,  so  founded  and  so  patronized,  the  Roman 
power  long  maintained  itself  after  the  Eternal 
City  of  the  West  had  gone  down  before  the 
assaults  of  the  Barbarians.  It  was  within  a 
few  years  of  the  birth  of  Columbus  that  the 
last  Eastern  Csesar,  still  bearing  the  name  of 
Constantine,  yielded  his  scepter  to  Mohammed 
II.  and  his  army  of  Ottoman  Turks.  The 
name  of  the  conqueror  was  sufficiently  signifi- 
cant. What  Abdalrahman  and  his  Saracen 
host  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  on  the 
field  of  Tours,  more  than  seven  centuries  be- 
fore, that  was  now  effected  at  Constantinople 
by  the  Ottoman  Emperor  and  his  fierce  sol- 
diery. Islam  was  set  up  in  Europe.  The 
Crescent  shone  on  high  above  the  dome  of  St. 
Sophia. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  more, 
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far  more,  than  a  mere  victory  of  Islam  over 
Christianity.  It  brought  the  warlike  Otto- 
mans to  predominance  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Thau  these  no  fiercer  or  more  courageous  sol- 
diers battled  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
were  the  descendants  of  the  iron-forgers  of  the 
Altais.  They  had  themselves  been  converted 
to  the  profession  of  the  Prophet  with  the 
sword  and  battle-axe  of  Arabia.  Then,  in 
turn,  they  had  become  the  most  zealous  and 
successful  propagandists  of  the  new  faith. 
Mohammed  organized  his  empire  from  the  cap- 
ital which  he  had  conquered,  and  the  Ottoman 
Power  was  an  established  fact  in  Europe. 

The  Turks  were,  from  the  first,  Asiatics, 
not  Europeans.  They  had  the  thought  and 
habitude  of  the  Orient.  With  the  Occident 
they  had  nothing  in  common.  Their  religion 
was  not  more  foreign  to  Europe  than  them- 
selves. The  whole  history  of  the  Turkish 
power  appeared  from  the  first  in  the  nature  of 
a  historical  displacement,  by  which  a  part  of 
Asia  had  been  thrown,  as  if  by  a  geologic 
convulsion,  among  countries  of  a  different  type 
and  origin.  To  the  rest  of  Europe  the  Turks 
were  an  everlasting  menace.  Up  from  the 
South-east,  by  successful  wars,  they  made  their 
way  towards  the  heart  of  Europe.  There  was 
DO  nation  as  far  west  as  the  Atlantic  that  did 
not,  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  have  serious  apprehensions  of  what 
might  come  to  pass  from  the  aggressions  of  the 
Ottoman  Power. 

The  Turks,  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  maintained  their  isolation  among  the 
States  of  Europe.  They  assimilated  in  no  par- 
ticular with  the  civilization  of  the  West.  Nor 
might  it  well  have  been  foreseen  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  Eastern  Europe  in  the 
nineteenth  century  if  the  Ottoman  had  not 
lost  his  power  and  ambition.  But  at  length 
he  sickened.  Paralysis  came,  in  body,  soul, 
and  member.  The  Oriental  habit  at  length 
predominated  over  the  ethnic  forces  of  the 
race.  The  sons  of  the  iron-forgers  became 
Orientals  pure  and  simple.  Mohammedanism 
and  opium  wrought  together  in  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Turk,  until  he  became  the  creature 
whom  we  see  to-day. 

In  the  next  place  we  must  take  into  consid- 
eration the  condition  of  the  subject  peoples 

over  whom   the  Ottoman   scepter   in   Europe 
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had  been  extended.  Those  of  the  southern 
part  of  European  Turkey,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Greeks  and  Albanians,  generally  yielded 
to  the  sway  of  Islam,  and  were  gradually  as- 
similated to  the  dominant  power.  But  in  the 
Dauubian  countries  the  people  of  the  subject 
States  retained  their  profession  of  Greek 
Catholicism.  The  provinces  in  this  region  re- 
mained Christian  under  Mohammedan  rule. 
As  a  general  thing,  the  Ottomans  were  little 
disposed  to  persecute  for  mere  opinion's  sake. 
Particularly  after  the  decay  of  the  Turkish 
political  power  had  well  set  in,  did  the  author- 
ities of  the  Sublime  Porte  act  tolerantly  to- 
wards the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Empire, 
so  long  as  the  latter  lay  quiet  under  the  system 
of  Government  which  the  Sultans  had  estab- 
lished. Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  the  reader 
will  hardly  discover  the  outlines  of  those 
threatening  complications  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Eastern  Question,  have  so  much 
distracted  the  States  of  modern  Europe. 

Thus  much,  however,  is  but  the  beginning 
of  the  problem.  In  the  next  place,  consider 
the  Russian  Empire.  We  speak  here  of  that 
European  Russia  extending  from  the  Ural 
Range  to  the  borders  of  Germany,  and  from 
the  Caucasus  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  south  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Within  this  almost  infinite 
domain  a  vast  power,  political  and  ethnic, 
emerged  suddenly  to  view  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  That  Inspired  Barbarian, 
Peter  the  Great,  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
became  one  of  the  principal  actors.  He  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Slavonic  race, 
organized  an  Empire  on  a  large  scale,  left  the 
old  inland  capital  of  Moscow,  made  his  way  to 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  planted  there  his  new 
seat  of  Government.  It  was  clearly  his  policy 
to  issue  and  bring  with  him,  among  the  civil- 
ized States  of  the  West,  the  new  Muscovite 
power,  which  he  had  created  rather  than 
inherited.  In  this  stupendous  scheme  he  beat 
about  somewhat  at  random,  and  made  many 
and  grave  mistakes.  One  thing  he  clearly  per- 
ceived, and  that  was  that  the  inland  barbaric 
character  of  the  Muscovite  dominion  must  give 
place  to  a  new  system,  which  should  be  mari- 
time, and  therefore  commercial,  in  its  character, 
and  international  in  its  relations.  The  posses- 
sion and  development  of  sea-board  emporia  was 
a  fine  qua  non  in  the  scheme  of  the  Czar. 
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In  a  word,  there  was,  must  be,  for  this  new 
Imperial  Russia,  an  outlet  to  the  ocean,  and 
thence  to  the  world.  The  project  was  rational 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  from  the  day  of  its 
conception  until  the  present,  the  enterprise  of 
Peter  I.  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  dream  and 
purpose  of  his  successors. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Peter's  plan  might  be 
carried  into  effect.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  a  way  to  the  south-east 
by  the  conquest  of  Persia,  through  Afghanis- 
tan, into  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  thence 
to  the  great  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  But 
the  draught  on  Peter's  mind  was  not  in  that 
direction.  The  great  States  with  which  he 
desired  to  compete  lay  westward.  The  inter- 
national system  into  which  he  would  enter  was 
European,  not  Asiatic.  We  shall  see,  how- 
ever, that  at  a  later  age,  when  the  British 
East  Indian  Empire  was  so  forward  in  devel- 
opment as  to  check  the  Eussian  movement, 
the  Czar  Nicholas  actually  sought,  partly  by 
diplomacy  and  partly  by  force,  to  make  his 
way  through  Afghanistan  into  India.  The 
great  disaster  to  the  British  arms  in  Cabul, 
an  account  of  which  already  has  been  given, 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  direct  result  of  the 
Russian  policy  in  its  Eastern  application.  In 
the  second  place,  Czar  Peter  might  take  pos- 
session of  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  that  vantage 
work  his  way  by  conquest  through  the  Turkish 
dominions  westward  to  the  JEgean.  Or,  by 
varying  the  scheme,  he  might  take  his  course 
directly  to  the  Bosphorus,  overwhelm  Con- 
stantinople, take  possession  of  the  straits,  and 
thus  send  his  ships  freely  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  to 
deal  thus  with  Turkey,  in  the  first  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  a  very  different  meas- 
ure from  a  similar  aggression  after  the  lapse 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  But  still  a 
third  course  was  open  to  Peter,  and  this  he 
chose  to  follow.  He  might  select  the  Baltic 
as  his  means  of  exit  into  the  Atlantic,  in 
which  case  his  new  capital  must  be  founded 
on  that  coast.  This  was  accordingly  done — a 
measure  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  great- 
est of  the  Czar's  mistakes.  The  event  soon 
showed  that  vast  inter-commercial  relations 
could  not  well  be  established  between  Russia 
and  the  Western  kingdoms  by  way  of  the  Bal- 


tic Sea.  St.  Petersburgh  was  too  far  away 
from  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude  to  become 
a  great  commercial  emporium.  No  doubt  Pe- 
ter the  Great  was  constrained  to  pursue  the 
course  which  he  finally  chose,  in  his  attempted 
exit  to  warm  water  and  the  freedom  of  the 
world.  The  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  Power 
at  that  time  was  too  serious  a  matter  to  be 
rashly  undertaken.  But  considered  as  a  fact, 
the  establishment  of  the  Russian  capital  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  was  an  error  in  policy 
which  the  whole  force  of  the  Empire  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  correct. 

As  long  ago  as  the  times  of  Empress  Cath- 
erine, the  embarrassment  of  the  situation  was 
severely  felt.  That  imperious  personage, 
ablest,  perhaps,  of  the  woman  sovereigns  known 
in  history,  perceived  clearly  that  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  considered  as  the  emporium  of  the 
Empire,  was  a  failure.  We  may  now  see 
clearly  how  Catherine  chafed  and  fretted  on  ac- 
count of  the  barriers  against  her  progress  in 
the  only  directions  whither  she  desired  to  go. 
Over  one  of  the  gates  of  St.  Petersburgh,  on 
the  side  looking  towards  the  Black  Sea,  she 
put  up  this  inscription:  "  Tlie  Way  to  Constan- 
tinople." But  that  way  was  too  arduous  even 
for  the  ambition  of  the  Czarina  and  for  Su- 
waroff.  Perceiving  the  impracticability  of  a 
conquest  of  Constantinople  in  her  day,  she 
cast  a  longing  eye  to  India,  and  in  the  last 
year  of  her  life  we  find  her,  in  pursuance  of 
this  ambition,  engaged  in  planning  the  inva- 
sion and  conquest  of  Persia.  Death  cut  short 
the  enterprise,  and  the  great  drama  which  was 
on  in  France  drew  the  attention  of  her  suc- 
cessors to  the  stirring  events  in  Europe. 

But  notwithstanding  the  mistake  of  Czar 
Peter,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  or  failure  of 
many  of  the  plans  of  Catherine  II. ,  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  continued  to  grow  and  expand 
with  marvelous  rapidity.  Already  in  the  age 
of  Frederick  the  Great  the  military  resources 
of  Russia  were  observed  with  amazement  and 
some  consternation  by  the  Western  Powers. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  great  Empire 
has  become  vast,  and  regular,  and  strong,  in  so 
few  generations  as  have  elapsed  since  the  ap- 
parition of  Russia  among  the  European  na- 
tions. Already  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
Napoleonic  era  the  tremendous  impact  of  the 
Russian  power  made  Europe  tremble.  It  was 
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against    that    monstrous    structure    that    the  | 
Grand  Army  of  the  Corsican  broke  itself  into  | 
pieces,  while  the  Boreal  tempests  roaring  out  of 
Lithuania  hid  the  residue  under  the  snows  for- 
ever.    The  Muscovite  had  come. 

Henceforth  Russia,  by  her  force  and  ve- 
hemence, inspired  a  dread  in  all  the  Western 
States.  It  should  not  be  said  that  France 
and  England  feared  the  power  of  the  Czar; 
but  there  was  constant  apprehension  of  his 
aggressiveness.  The  Russian  dominions  were 
wide  enough,  and  had  a  population  sufficiently 
vast  to  constitute  a  physical  terror  to  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  passions  which  were  known 
to  slumber  in  the  breasts  of  the  Romanoffs 
might  well  inspire  alarm  in  the  domain  of 
diplomacy. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak  the  Russian 
crown  was  worn  by  Emperor  Nicholas  I. 
He  was  at  this  time  fifty-six  years  of  age. 
He  was  a  son  of  that  Paul  I.  whose 
assassination,  in  1801,  was  so  fatal  a  cir- 
cumstance to  Napoleon.  Nicholas,  as  all 
the  Czars,  and  particularly  the  Czarina  Cath- 
erine, had  done  before  him,  looked  with  ever- 
longing  eyes  upon  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  pos- 
sible exit  by  that  route  into  the  warm  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  a  secret  in  any  part  of  Europe  that 
the  Czar  desired  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  The  decadence  of  that 
power  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  still  more 
clearly  manifested  than  in  the  first  quarter  of 
*he  century.  But  the  Western  Powers  had 
now  come  to  look  upon  Turkey  as  a  barrier 
to  the  progress  of  Russia,  a  sort  of  buffer  be- 
tween the  ram's-head  of  Muscovism  and  the 
walls  of  European  civilization  on  the  East. 
Turkey  might  suffice  to  deaden  the  stroke  and 
distribute  its  effects,  so  that  they  should  not 
be  felt  in  the  West.  Nor  was  Nicholas  him- 
self at  all  careful  in  the  matter  of  concealing 
his  desires  and  purposes.  The  Russian  Czar 
was,  as  yet,  too  little  removed  from  the  honesty 
of  barbarism  to  be  a  good  diplomatist,  and 
thus  thought  it  no  harm  to  speak  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Western  States  relative  to 
the  probable  dismemberment  of  Turkey.  He 
did  not  perceive  that  his  open  cupidity  would 
jar  on  the  diplomacy  of  the  West.  Calling 
to  mind  the  easy  process  of  International  spoli-  i 
atiou  which  his  grandmother,  Catherine  II.,  I 


had  had  with  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  di- 
vision of  Poland,  he  conceived  that  the  same 
method  might  well  and  cordially  be  adopted 
by  himself,  Napoleon  III.,  and  Victoria. 

Czar  Nicholas  was  not  wanting  in  great 
ability.  His  dark  and  piercing  eyes  easily 
saw  the  situation,  but  did  not  see  the  temper 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  He 
thought  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
gain  a  colleague  or  two  in  the  matter  of 
shaking  the  Ottoman  tree.-assured,  as  he  was, 
that  the  ripe  fruit  would  fall  richly  to  the 
ground.  He  discerned,  moreover,  that  his  fel- 
low, his  true  coildjutor  in  the  work  before 
him,  was  Great  Britain.  Austria  had  been 
already  subordinated  to  his  purpose.  Prussia 
he  felt  sure  of  securing  to  his  interest.  France 
he  did  not  so  greatly  regard,  because  of  the 
revolutionary  condition  of  affairs  in  that  coun- 
try. But  England  was  a  necessity,  and  he 
accordingly  began  his  overtures  to  her.  As 
early  as  1844,  on  his  visit  to  London,  the 
Czar  plainly  told  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Lord  Aberdeen,  at  that  time  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  what  he  thought  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  event  of  the  approaching  dissolu- 
tion of  Turkey.  It  seems  that  the  courtesies 
of  the  occasion  required  the  English  statesmen 
to  be  silent,  and  the  Czar  mistook  their  silence 
for  assent.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  he  had  his  Minister  of  State 
to  prepare  a  memorandum  of  the  "arrange- 
ment" which  he  supposed  he  had  made  with 
Great  Britain.  Afterwards  he  opened  up  cor- 
respondence with  England,  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  that  Power  to  his  supposed  understand- 
ing with  her,  and  demonstrating  the  course 
which  Russia  and  Great  Britain  should  take 
together  when  the  cataclysm  should  occur  in 
Turkey.  From  these  negotiations  England 
either  drew  back,  or  again  answered  with 
silence. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive  some 
of  the  reasons  why  Great  Britain  had,  before 
the  epoch  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  be- 
come profoundly  anxious  that  the  political  and 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Power 
should  be  maintained.  In  her  anxiety,  the 
strongest  element  was  doubtless  her  desire  to 
hold  her  commercial  ascendency  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Let  the  student  look  attentively 
at  the  map  of  that  great  Inland  Sea,  and  the 
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position  of  the  European  States  relative  thereto. 
Let  him  observe  how,  on  the  rock  of  Gibral- 
tar, Great  Britain  has  set  her  fortress,  com- 
manding the  western  entrance.  Let  him  note 
the  analogy  between  Gibraltar  and  the  Bos- 
phorus.  The  latter  is  the  eastern  entrance  to 
the  Mediterranean.  If  England  could  control 
that  strait,  she  would  be  absolutely  mistress 
of  the  situation.  Note  the  fact  that,  at  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  Mediterranean,  Great 
Britain  has  managed,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  to  hold  the  upper  hand.  Could 
she  accomplish  the  same  at  the  north-east  ex- 
tremity, her  sovereignty  of  the  whole  region 
of  the  Mediterranean  would  be  complete. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey, 
the  control  of  the  Bosphorus  would  fall  to 
England.  That  must  inevitably  be  the  por- 
tion of  the  Czar.  Though  that  personage 
might  willingly  concede  to  England  the  estab- 
lishment of  her  dominion  in  Egypt,  together 
with  the  possession  of  Candia  and  other  nota- 
ble advantages  in  the  East,  he  would  inevi- 
tably take  for  himself  the  Danubian  provinces, 
and  the  control  of  the  Bosphorus.  For  this 
reason  England  strongly  desired  that  Turkey, 
her  ally  and  friend,  not  to  say  her  dependent, 
should  retain  her  place  among  the  nations,  and 
keep  her  paralytic  grip  on  the  only  channel 
leading  from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Great  Britain  would  stand  behind 
the  Sublime  Porte,  and  guarantee  its  autonomy 
and  the  independence  of  Turkey.  If  Eng- 
land could  not  herself  obtain  possession  of  the 
Bosphorus,  she  would  see  to  it  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bosphorus  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  her  ally  and  dependent.  She  would 
make  Turkey  her  proxy,  and  would  do  by  her 
what  she  could  not  openly  do  herself.  While 
seeking  to  avoid  open  and  deliberate  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  in  hand,  she  would 
adopt,  nevertheless,  the  old  law  maxim  appli- 
cable to  the  question :  Qid  per  aliiim  facit, 
facit  per  ge. 

We  must  now  take  into  consideration  still 
another  aspect  of  this  multifarious  Eastern 
Question.  Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  old 
Turkish  town  of  Jerusalem.  There  the  rivalry 
between  Russia  and  the  Western  Powers  was 
based  wholly  on  religious  differences.  Within 
the  Holy  City  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  and 


the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  set  face  to 
face,  and  the  bitterness  of  their  rivalry  was 
proportional  to  the  folly  of  the  superstitions 
which  divided  them.  The  Greek  Church  had 
its  fountain-head  of  authority  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  the  Roman  Church  looked  to  the 
Eternal  City  as  the  seat  of  its  government.  In 
Jerusalem  many  of  the  sacred  places  were  held 
by  the  Greeks;  others,  by  the  Latin  monks 
representing  Rome.  In  times  past  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Latin  monks  in  Jerusalem, 
and,  in  general,  the  guardianship  of  Christian 
interests  in  all  Syria,  had  been  conceded  to 
France.  The  protectorate  of  the  Greek 
Church,  in  its  whole  extent,  belonged  to  Rus- 
sia. It  thus  happened  that  when  a  Greek  ec- 
clesiastic fell  into  a  quarrel  with  a  Latin 
monk,  in  Jerusalem — a  quarrel  relative  to  the 
Church  in  Bethlehem,  the  Sanctuary  of  the 
Nativity,  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  the  Stone 
on  which  the  body  of  Christ  was  anointed,  or 
the  Seven  Arches  of  the  Mother  of  God — the 
Greek  priest  had  behind  him  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  Latin  monk  the  ruler  of  France. 
Not  without  the  profoundest  elements  of  in- 
struction is  this  picture  of  the  array  of  the 
greatest  political  powers  of  modern  times  be- 
hind the  poor,  pitiful,  obsolete  superstitions 
rampant  in  an  old  Syrian  town. 

The  matter,  however,  was  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish a  pretext  for  the  antagonism  of  France 
and  Russia.  But  yet  it  is  due  to  civilization 
to  sav  that  a  more  powerful  and  valid  reason 
was  found  for  French  hostility.  The  accession 
to  power  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  accomplished,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  succeed- 
ing chapter,  by  means  at  which  a  scrupulous 
ruler  would  have  startled.  But  Napoleon  did 
not  scruple.  He  went  straight  forward,  and 
accomplished  his  purpose.  No  soocer  had  he 
done  so,  however,  than  he  found  it  necessary 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  French  people 
from  the  rather  shocking  manner  in  which  he 
had  come  to  power.  Having  made  a  success 
of  the  Coup  (tEtoi,  he  must  now  obliterate 
the  memory  thereof  by  a  coup  de  gloire.  For- 
'  eign  war  was  almost  a  necessity  of  the  situa- 
tion; and  a  Latin  monk  in  Jerusalem,  quar- 
reling about  his  monopoly  of  the  Anointing 
Stone,  constituted  as  good  an  excuse  as  any. 
It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  France, 
in  particular  France  under  the  scepter  9f 
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Napoleon  HI.,  had  a  recollection,  as  it  respected 
Russia,  which  she  desired  to  quench.  She  still 
remembered  the  year  1812,  and  waited  for  the 
opportunity  to  write  the  Malakhod'  instead  of 


the  Bridge  of  Beresina.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  French  people  that  their 
attention  thus  can  be  diverted  from  the  hard- 
ships occasioned  by  political  convulsions  at 
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home    to    the  glorification    of    the    name    of 
France  by  victory  in  foreign  wars. 

Still  another  element  must  be  introduced 
into  the  complication.  We  have  seen  already 
that  a  large  part  of  the  subject  populations  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  were  Christians  of  the 
Greek  Catholic  faith.  They  were  thus  subject, 
ecclesiastically,  to  the  Russian  Primate  of  the 
Church,  and  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
Czar.  These  people  were  also  Slavonic  in 
their  origin,  and  were  thus  divorced  iu  their 
race  sympathies  from  the  Turks.  The  Dan- 
ubiau  Principalities  were  more  Russian  than 
Turkish  in  manner  and  custom  and  ethnic 
preference.  Among  these  elements  of  sym- 
pathy felt  by  the  peoples  inside  of  European 
Turkey  for  Russia  and  her  system,  the  relig- 
ious identity  constituted  the  safest  and  surest 
pretext  which  the  Czar  might  seize  upon  as  a 
claim  for  interference,  and  this  he  adopted  as 
his  argument  with  the  Western  Powers  iu 
justification  of  his  proceeding. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Nicholas  made 
a  final  open  overture,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
the  assent  and  cooperation  of  England.  Up 
to  the  beginning  of  1853  the  Czar  still  be- 
lieved that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
was  in  virtual  accord  with  his  own  on  the 
question  of  how  Turkey  should  be  disposed  of 
in  case  of  her  dismemberment.  In  January  of 
that  year,  while  he  was  in  attendance  at  a  ducal 
party,  given  by  his  friend  the  Archduchess 
Helen,  to  'which  the  diplomatical  corps  at  St. 
Petersburgh  was  invited,  he  plucked  aside  the 
English  Ambassador,  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour, 
and  openly  revealed  to  him,  in  a  free  con- 
versation, his  views  relative  to  Turkey.  He 
expressed  his  wish  that  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities should  become  independent  under  his 
own  protection.  The  Turkish  Power,  as  such, 
was  to  cease  to  exist.  The  Czar  disavowed 
any  purpose  of  occupying  Constantinople  ;  but 
it  was  clear  from  the  conversation  that  that 
metropolis  was  no  longer  to  constitute  a  bar- 
rier to  his  exit  into  the  ..Egean.  All  South- 
eastern Europe  was,  according  to  the  Czar's 
plan,  to  be  reorganized,  under  the  auspices 
of  Russia  and  England.  Nicholas  told  Sir 
Hamilton  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
Great  Britain  might  take  possession  of  Egypt 
and  Candia  as  her  part  of  the  spoils.  He  did 
not  seek  to  have  the  work  done  by  treaty, 


but  simply  by  an  informal  agreement  of  the 
parties.1 

The  effect  of  these  radical  propositions  upon 
the  English  Ministry  may  well  be  imagined. 
The  British  Government  informed  Nicholas 
that  they  could  not  be  a  party  to  the  spoli- 
ation of  Turkey.  The  Government  of  the 
Porte  was  in  friendly  alliance  and  under  treaty 
stipulations  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  dip- 
lomatical morality  prevalent  among  the  West- 
ern States,  would  by  no  means  permit  such 
a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  England  as  that 
contemplated  by  the  Czar.  That  sovereign 
was  thus,  in  a  sense,  mated  at  the  outset;  but 
he  immediately  fell  back  upon  his  right  to  ex- 
ercise a  protectorate  over  the  several  millions 
of  Christians  who  were  subject  to  Ottoman 
rule.  On  this  point  he  expressed  himself  with 
determination,  and  in  defense  of  his  course 
and  purpose,  he  confidently  set  forth  the  Treaty 
of  Kutchuk-Kainardji,  which  had  been  con- 
cluded by  Empress  Catherine  and  the  Sultan 
in  1774.  According  to  the  terms  of  this  in- 
strument, the  Ottoman  Government  had  con- 
ceded to  the  Czar  the  right  "  to  protect  con- 
stantly the  Christian  religion  and  its  churches; 
and  also  to  allow  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Russia  to  make,  on  all  occasions,  repre- 
sentations, as  well  in  favor  of  the  new  church  in 


1  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  ever-memorable 
conversation  between  the  Czar  and  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour  that  Nicholas,  in  a  very  animated  and 
witty  manner,  struck  off  a  phrase  which  was 
destined  to  pass  into  the  diplomatical  and  com- 
mon language  of  the  times,  and,  indeed,  to  re- 
main forever  as  a  peculiar  expression  in  the  his- 
torical jargon  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
Czar,  addressing  Sir  Hamilton,  said :  "  We  have 
on  our  hands  a  sick  man— a  very  sick  man ;  it 
will  be  a  great  misfortune  if,  one  of  these  days,  he 
should  slip  away  from  us  before  the  necessary 
arrangements  have  been  made."  From  the 
moment  this  conversation  was  divulged,  Turkey 
became  known  by  the  epithet  of  the  "  Sick 
Man."  If  one  may  be  permitted  to  smile  at 
national  decay,  and  to  enjoy  the  wit  of  an  Em- 
peror, then  indeed  may  the  pungent  phrase  be 
accepted  as  one  of  the  happiest  conceits  which 
was  ever  uttered.  The  "  Sick  Man  "  of  the  East 
has  survived  nearly  forty  years,  but  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  Czar's  phrase  is  as  clear  to-day  as  it 
was  in  January  of  1853.  It  only  remains  to  say 
that  the  "necessary  arrangements"  to  Vhich  the 
Czar  referred  had  respect  to  what  England  and 
Russia  were  expected  in  a  friendly  way  to  do  on 
the  occasion  of  the  funeral '. 
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Constantinople,  of  which  mention  will  be  made 
in  the  Fourteenth  Article,  as  in  favor  of  those 
who  officiate  therein,  promising  to  take  such 
representations  into  due  consideration,  as  being 
made  by  a  confidential  functionary  of  a  neigh- 
boring and  sincerely  friendly  Power."  Under 
this  compact,  the  Czar  now  took  his  stand,  and, 
in  the  resulting  correspondence,  Lord  John 
Russell,  perhaps  inadvertently,  admitted  the 
correctness  of  the  position  which  Nicholas  had 
assumed.  Addressing  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour, 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1853,  Lord  Russell 
said:  "The  more  the  Turkish  Government 
adopts  the  rules  of  impartial  law  and  equal 
administration,  the  less  will  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  find  it  necessary  to  apply  that  excep- 
tional protection  which  his  Imperial  Majesty 
has  found  so  burdensome  and  inconvenient, 
though,  no  doubt,  prescribed  by  duty  and 
sanctioned  by  treaty."  It  would  therefore  ap- 
pear clear  that,  according  to  the  Treaty  of 
1774,  and  by  the  admission  of  Lord  Russell 
relative  thereto,  the  Czar  did  have  the  right 
of  interference  in  the  Turkish  Principalities 
for  the  protection  of  the  Greek  Christians 
resident  therein. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  until  England 
awoke  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  to 
grant  the  Czar's  construction  of  the  Treaty  of 
1774  was  virtually  to  give  away  the  whole 
question.  That  construction  was,  that  the  Rus- 
sian Emperor  had  a  general  right  of  interference 
on  behalf  of  the  Greek  Christians  throughout 
the  Turkish  dominion.  There,  for  instance, 
at  the  extreme  south  of  European  Turkey, 
were  the  Greek  Principalities,  with  about  four- 
teen millions  of  people,  nominally  Christians. 
What  should  be  done  with  these?  Should  it 
be  admitted  that  the  Greeks,  on  the  line  of  their 
religious  sympathies,  might  accept  the  general 
protectorate  of  the  Czar  to  the  virtual  abroga- 
tion of  their  allegiance  to  the  Turkish  sover- 
eign ?  This  would  indeed  seem  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  concession  which  the  Porte  had  made 
to  Catherine  the  Great.  The  Western  Powi-r-. 
however,  and  England  in  particular,  chose  to 
put  another  and  very  different  sense  into  the 
Treaty  of  Kainardji.  The  English  interpreta- 
tion of  that  instrument  now  was  that  the  Sultan 
had  merely  conceded  the  Russian  Minister  at 
Constantinople  the  protectorate  of  a  certain 
Greek  church  in  that  city,  and  that  no  general 


right  or  prerogative  of  the  Czar  respecting  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  had 
been  granted. 

Nevertheless,  the  Czar  went  straight  ahead 
with  his  scheme  of  interference.  Other  matters 
had  now  been  cleared  away.  The  dispute  be- 
tween the  Latin  monks  and  the  Greek  eccle- 
siastics in  Jerusalem  had  been  easily  settled. 
But  the  demands  of  the  Czar  relative  to  the 
Turkish  Christians  were  urgent,  and  would 
take  no  denial.  Nicholas  despatched  Prince 
Mentschikoff  to  Constantinople  to  extort  from 
the  Sultan  a  guarantee  that  certain  reforms 
should  be  at  once  made  in  his  administration 
relative  to  his  Christian  subjects.  These  de- 
mands were  deemed  by  the  Porte  to  be  un- 
reasonable ;  and  Mentschikoff  withdrew.  The 
Czar  thereupon  ordered  two  divisions  of  hia 
army  to  cross  the  Pruth  into  Turkish  territory, 
and  to  hold  the  country  until  the  Sultan  should 
accede  to  the  demands  made  upon  him. 

Meanwhile,  diplomacy  was  busy  at  tho 
problem.  Ambassadors  from  England,  Aus- 
tria, France,  and  Prussia,  met  at  Vienna  to 
wrestle  with  the  question  of  peace  and  war. 
Though  Russia  had  already  invaded  the  Turk- 
ish dominions,  she  continued  to  represent  her- 
self as  peaceable.  She  would  have  peace; 
but  guarantees  must  be  given ;  and  Turkey 
must  concede  the  Russian  protectorate  over 
her  Christian  subjects.  The  diplomates  were 
disposed  to  yield  to  the  Czar's  demands,  and  a 
memorandum  was  prepared  in  accordance  with 
his  wishes.  The  question  seemed  at  the  point 
of  solution,  and  peace  about  to  be  secured, 
when  everything  was  suddenly  changed  by  the 
action  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  at  that 
time  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain 
at  Constantinople.  He  pointed  out  to  the  Sul- 
tan, with  great  force  and  clearness,  the  results 
which  were  sure  to  follow  his  acceptance  of  the 
proposed  new  treaty.  He  urged  the  Porte  to 
fight,  and  showed  conclusively  that,  in  the 
event  of  war,  the  Western  Powers,  and  par- 
ticularly England  and  France,  must  espouse 
the  Turkish  cause,  and  that,  in  that  event,  the 
autonomy  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  would  be  secured.  His  views  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  memorandum  of  the  Vienna 
Convention  was  accordingly  rejected.  With 
that  rejection,  war  be  came  a  certainty,  and 
the  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question,  to  which 
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we  have  here  allotted  so  much  space,  was  re- 
manded to  the  sword. 

There  was  now,  during  the  later  part  of 
1853,  a  brief  interval  of  that  kiud  of  negotia- 
tion which  precedes  a  war  after  the  same  has 
become  a  certainty.  When  Turkey  refused  to 
accept  the  proposal  of  the  Vienna  mediators, 
she  offered  to  strike  out  certain  offending 
words  in  their  memorandum,  and  to  put 
therein  a  clause  which  would  be  acceptable. 
But  this  modification  was  rejected  with  scorn 
by  Russia.  Meanwhile  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  had  not  only  joined  fully  in  the  pur- 
poses of  England,  but  was  clearly  covetous  of 
leadership  in  the  coming  conflict.  Under  this 
sentiment,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Czar  Nicholas, 
urging  him  in  a  somewhat  lofty  strain  to  keep 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  closing  with  a  threat 
that  in  case  the  peace  was  broken,  he  and  his 
Ally,  the  Queen  of  England,  would  regard 
war  as  a  measure  of  necessity  and  justice.  To 
this  the  Czar  replied  that  he  was  acting  under  the 
plain  stipulations  of  former  treaties.  From  this 
position  he  would  not  recede,  and  that,  should 
Russia  be  forced  into  a  conflict,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  would  find  her  as  able  to  defend 
herself  in  1854  as  she  had  been  in  1812 !  With 
such  pleasant  reminders  the  two  Imperial 
personages  sought  to  soothe  each  other's  feel- 
ings when  they  had  determined  to  fight. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  war  had  actually 
begun.  Glance  again  at  the  map  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  surrounding  countries.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  be- 
long to  the  Russian  Empire,  while  the  south- 
ern coast  is  held  by  Turkey.  Each  nation 
had  its  fleet  in  these  Euxine  waters,  the  Rus- 
sian squadron  having  its  base  at  Sebastopol 
in  the  Crimean  Peninsula  on  the  north ;  and 
the  Turkish  fleet  holding  a  like  relation  in  the 
town  of  Si  nope  on  the  southern  shore.  It  had 
now  become  clear  that  Russia,  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  the  neutrality  of  Austria,  must 
withdraw  her  arms  from  the  Damibian  Prin- 
cipalities into  which  she  had  penetrated;  for 
the  Austrian  Emperor  was  averse  in  the  high- 
est degree  to  such  occupation  by  the  forces  of 
the  Czar.  It  was  also  clear  that  hostilities 
must  break  out  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  En- 
glish and  French  fleets  and  armies  were  al- 
ready on  their  way  to  the  East.  As  soon  as 
they  should  arrive  at  the  entrance  to  the  Dar- 


danelles, the  Sultan,  having  control  of  that 
narrow  strait,  and  also  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
and  the  Bosphorus  itself,  would,  under  his  pre- 
rogative, open  those  waters  for  the  passage  of 
the  allied  squadron  into  the  Black  Sea.  Na- 
ture and  civilization  had  conspired  to  make 
that  water  and  the  adjacent  shores  the  seat  of 
the  impending  conflict. 

Russia  now  sought  to  precipitate  hostilities 
and  to  gain  advantage  before  the  arrival  of 
the  French  and  English  forces.  She  accord- 
ingly allowed  the  Russian  commander  in  the 
Black  Sea  to  hover  about  Sinope  with  a  view 
of  provoking  a  battle.  The  provocation  was 
readily,  almost  anxiously,  accepted.  On  the 
30th  of  November,  1853,  the  Turkish  fleet 
sailed  out  from  Sinope  and  anticipated  the 
Russians  in  giving  battle.  The  result  was  the 
annihilation  of  the  Turkish  squadron,  and  the 
bombardment  and  destruction  of  Sinope.  The 
news  of  the  conflict  created  great  excitement 
in  England  and  France,  and  the  war  spirit 
flamed  high.  Soon  afterwards  all  diplomatical 
correspondence  was  broken  off.  The  Russian 
Ambassadors  were  ordered  home  from  Paris 
and  London,  and  those  of  England  and  France 
withdrew  from  St.  Petersburg!).  Declarations 
of  war  were  mutually  made  by  Turkey,  Great 
Britain,  and  France,  as  Allied  Powers  on  the 
one  side,  and  by  Russia  on  the  other.  It  re- 
mained to  decide  the  issue  by  the  arbitrament 
of  battle. 

It  is  not  purposed  in  this  connection  to 
give  an  account  of  the  Crimean  War.  A 
narrative  of  that  conflict  will  be  reserved  for 
the  chapter  devoted  to  the  history  of  Eastern 
Europe  in  the  present  century.  It  has  been 
the  purpose  in  the  current  narrative  to  make 
clear  the  antecedents  of  the  conflict  between 
the  Allied  Powers  and  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea, 
by  reciting  with  tolerable  fullness  the  principal 
features  of  the  Eastern  Question- — a  question 
which,  for  ages  to  come,  must  continue  to  elicit 
the  keenest  interest  on  the  part  of  all  students 
of  history.  The  narrative  has  been  given,  as 
it  were,  from  the  British  point  of  view, — this 
for  the  reason  that  Great  Britain  properly 
may  be  regarded  as  the  leading  factor  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Turkish  cause,  and  the 
principal  contributor  to  the  very  imperfect 
solution  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  war. 
We  may  now  revert  for  a  moment  to  the 
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progress  of  affairs  iu  the  Home  Government 
of  England. 

Tin-  Ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen  had  been 
primarily  disposed  to  peace.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Lord  Palmerstoii  had  accepted 
office  in  the  Cabinet,  but  it  was  as  Home  Sec- 
retary. In  the  duties  of  his  position  he  de- 
voted himself  assiduously  to  several  questions 
of  much  importance  in  the  domestic  economy 
of  England ;  but  apparently  gave  little  atten- 
tion to  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Government. 
The  sequel  showed,  however,  that  his  eye  was 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  progress  of  events  in 
the  East,  and  also  that  he  did  not  agree  with 
his  colleagues  in  their  peaceable  dispositions. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  in  the  Cabinet  was  sure 
to  produce  a  rupture.  Lord  Aberdeen  was  a 
man  of  peace,  aud  Gladstone,  Secretary  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  views 
of  the  leader.  Those  views  predominated  for 
a  while  in  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
it  was  in  accordance  with  this  policy  that  the 
futile  efforts  for  peace  had  been  made  by  the 
four  Powers  in  Council  at  Vienna. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  war  spirit  pre- 
vailed more  and  more  in  Great  Britain,  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  better  than  any  of  his  col- 
leagues, discerned  the  drift  of  public  sentiment 
and  the  inevitable  course  of  events.  At 
length  the  news  arrived  that  the  Turkish 
fleet  had  been  destroyed  in  the  furious  conflict 
off  Sinope.  The  official  reports  of  the  battle 
showed  that  four  thousand  Turks  had  been 
reduced  by  slaughter  to  four  hundred,  and 
that  of  this  handful  not  a  single  man  had  es- 
caped without  a  wound.  Though  the  battle 
had  been  fought  fairly  enough,  the  press  of 
Western  Europe  described  the  engagement  as 
"The  Massacre  of  Sinope."  The  news  in 
England  was  like  the  pouring  out  of  a  tank 
of  oil  on  a  bonfire.  Lord  Palmerston  urged 
the  Cabinet  to  move  forward  with  decision  to 
a  declaration  of  war.  He  advocated  the 
sending  of  an  armament  immediately  into  the 
Black  Pea ;  for,  with  his  usual  breadth  of  un- 
derstanding, he  had  discerned  that  that  water 
was  to  be  the  sent  of  the  impending  conflict. 

At  the  first  his  radical  views  were  not  ac- 
cepted, and  he  raigmd  his  office.  For  the 
moment  the  real  cause  of  his  retirement  was 
dissembled ;  but  the  country  soon  perceived 
that  Palmerston  had  gone  out  because  his 


views  relative  to  affairs  iu  the  East  could  not 
be  impressed  on  the  Cabinet.  Those  views 
had  now  become  the  sentiments  of  the  English 
people,  aud  it  was  not  long  till  the  Aberdeen 
Ministry  was  borne  down  by  public  opinion. 
The  policy  of  Government  fell  into  line  with 
the  common  voice,  and  Palmerstou  was  at 
once  recalled  to  office.  He  was  not  destined 
at  the  first,  however,  to  give  actual  direction 
to  the  war,  which  was  declared  by  Great 
Britain  iu  March  of  1854.  It  was  not  until 
the  5th  of  February  in  the  following  year, 
when  the  inefficient  Ministry  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen had  gone  to  pieces,  that  Palmerston 
was  called,  not  indeed  to  the  War  Office,  not 
to  the  Secretaryship  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  to 
the  position  of  Premier  of  England.  Under 
his  auspices  the  Crimean  War,  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  year,  was  brought  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  After  the  accession  of  Palmer- 
ston, there  was  never  any  further  complaint  of 
inefficiency  in  the  support  of  the  British  cause, 
and  when  it  came  to  settling  the  controversy 
at  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1856,  the  influence 
of  the  English  Premier  was  conspicuously  pre- 
dominant. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  with  the  nar- 
rative of  the  foreign  relations  of  Great 
Britain  under  the  Palmerston  regime,  we  may 
well  notice  a  few  of  the  important  domestic 
questions  which  came  under  his  supervision 
while  holding  the  office  of  Home  Secretary. 
One  circumstance  which  has  been  much  dwelt 
upon  is  the  fact  that  Lord  Palmerston,  much 
more  than  any  other  British  statesman  of  the 
age,  had  received  and  accepted  the  results  of 
the  teaching  of  that  new  natural  science  which 
was,  at  that  time,  scarcely  more  than  germinal 
in  the  public  mind.  He  adopted  and  en- 
deavored to  apply  these  results  in  his  Ad- 
ministration, and  excited  much  antagonism  by 
his  common  sense  and  straightforward  deal- 
ings with  domestic,  and  even  religious,  ques- 
tions of  the  time.  It  was  in  the  year  1853 
j  that  the  cholera,  worst  of  Asiatic  scourges, 
made  its  appearance  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  at  length  broke  out  in  Edinburgh.  That 
city  was  at  the  time  poorly  drained,  without 
adequate  sanitary  provisions  of  any  kind, 
given  up  to  neglect  and  dirt;  in  a  word,  well 
prepared  by  the  ignorance  of  man  for  the 
ravages  of  an  infectious  disease.  The  scourge 
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came,  and  the  Presbytery  of  the  city  con-  \ 
eluded,  after  their  manner,  that  it  might  best 
be  stayed  by  a  national  fast.  Accordingly,  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  above  named,  the  Presby- 
ters, by  their  Moderator,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Lord  Palmerstou,  Home  Secretary  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  document  was  so  worded  as 
to  bear  the  character  of  an  appeal  to  the 
nation,  and  of  a  rebuke  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary for  his  implied  negligence  in  proclaiming 
the  fast  for  which  the  letter  was  ostensibly  a 
petition.  What,  therefore,  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Presbyters  and  of  the  public 
generally,  when  Lord  Palmerston  replied  from 


LORD   PAT.MERSTON. 


the  stand-point  of  a  man  of  science?  He 
informed  the  Moderator,  and,  through  that 
official,  the  Presbytery  and  the  general  public, 
that,  according  to  his  views  of  the  natural 
world  and  of  the  system  of  government 
established  for  mankind,  the  weal  or  woe 
of  the  human  race  depends  upon  the  ob- 
servance or  neglect  of  the  beneficent  natural 
laws  under  which  men  are  born  and  live  and 
die.  He  informed  the  petitioners  that  the 
cholera  was  not  the  result  of  the  Divine  anger, 
but  of  the  sowing  of  pestilential  germs  in  the 
filth  which  had  accumulated,  through  their 
ignorance  and  neglect,  around  their  own 
homes,  and  that  the  scourge,  if  combated  at 


all,  must  be  met  on  its  own  field,  and  van- 
quished by  the  application  of  scientific  and 
sanitary  agents.  In  the  conclusion  of  his  let- 
ter, the  Home  Secretary  expressed  hiijiself  and 
the  principles  by  which  his  office  was  governed 
as  follows: 

"Lord  Palmerston  would  therefore  suggest 
that  the  best  course  which  the  people  of  this 
country  can  pursue  to  deserve  that  the  further 
progress  of  the  cholera  should  be  stayed,  will 
be  to  employ  the  interval  that  will  elapse  be- 
tween the  present  time  and  the  beginning  of 
next  spring,  in  planning  and  executing  meas- 
ures by  which  those  portions  of  our  towns 
and  cities  which  are  inhabited  by  the 
poorest  classes,  and  which,  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  must  most  need  purifica- 
tion and  improvement,  may  be  freed 
from  those  causes  and  sources  of  con- 
tagion which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will 
infallibly  breed  pestilence,  and  be  fruit- 
ful in  death,  in  spile  of  all  the  prayers 
and  fastings  of  a  united  but  inactive  nation." 
Perhaps  this  reply  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  is 
the  first  public  document  of  its  kind,  the 
first  to  suggest  openly  the  substitution 
of  rational  and  scientific  methods,  in- 
stead of  religious  humiliations,  for  the 
remedy  of  physical  evils,  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  documentary  history  of 
the  English-speaking  race. 

In  other  particulars,  Lord  Palmerston 
was  equally  remarkable  in  administer- 
ing the  duties  of  his  office.  It  was 
during  his  ascendency  in  the  Home 
Department  that  the  plan  of  trans- 
portation as  a  punishment  for  felonies  gave 
way,  and  the  ticket-of-leave  system  was  estab- 
lished. It  is  known  to  all  the  world  how 
Great  Britain,  by  her  transportation  of  crim- 
inals to  Australia  and  other  remote  regions, 
had  half-unwittingly  built  up  penal  colonies, 
and  how  these  colonies  had  reformed  them- 
selves, gradually  substituting  law  for  license, 
and  becoming  well-ordered  plantations.  To 
continue  to  pour  into  such  reformed  settle- 
ments the  filthy  ooze  of  London,  was  to  defile 
the  colonies  back  to  their  original  condition. 
Protests  arose  from  the  settlements  of  New  South 
Wales  against  the  continuance  of  a  system  so 
ruinous  to  the  reviving  virtues  of  the  colonists. 
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At  length  such  protests  were  heard  l.y  the 
Home  Government,  and,  as  a  means  of  allevi- 
ating the  distress  of  her  foreign  settlements, 
Lord  Palmerston  invented  the  ticket-of-leave. 
This  meant,  in  a  word,  that  those  convicts  iu 
the  penal  colonies  who  exhibited  evidences  of 
reformation,  might  receive 
from  the  authorities  tickets 
entitling  the  holders  to  go 
free,  returning,  should  they 
choose,  to  their  homes  in 
England.  The  measure 
proved  to  be  salutary. 
Great  numbers  of  the  ticket- 
of-leave  men  became  good 
citizens,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  plan  was 
made  an  entering  wedge 
for  the  abolition  of  the 
whole  system  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Lord  Palmerston  also 
secured  the  adoption  of 
measures  by  which  London 
and  other  great  manufac- 
turing cities  of  the  King- 
dom were  freed  from  the 
smoke  and  soot  of  the  fac- 
tories. Such  establishments 
were  obliged,  by  law,  to 
introduce  contrivances  for 
the  consumption  of  their 
own  smoke,  thus  relieving  the  public. 


ecclesiastic  under  the  roof  of  one  of  the  sacred 
structures.  The  Secretary  replied  with  the 
declaration,  that  he  could  not  see  any  possible 
advantage  in  having  the  decomposition  of  a 
d«id  body  going  on  under  the  feet  of  the  liv- 
ing. In  denial  of  the  request,  he  urged  that 
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Still 


another  important  measure  was  that  by  which 
the  grave- yards  in  London  were  shut  up  against 
the  further  accumulation  of  dead  bodies. 
Lord  Palmerston  seems  to  have  felt  a  scientific 
horror  for  the  further  poisoning  of  the  earth 
by  the  deposition  of  the  dead  in  unsuitable 
localities.  In  one  instance,  application  was 
made  to  him  for  the  burial  of  a  distinguished 


the  pavements  of  a  church  were  the  last  place 
in  the  world  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The 
Minister  concluded  that  England  was  the  last 
civilized  country  in  which  people  still  insisted 
in  accumulating  the  putrefying  bodies  of  the 
dead  amid  the  dwellings  of  the  living.  "  As  to 
burying  bodies  under  thronged  churches,"  said 
he,  "  you  might  as  well  put  them  under  libra- 
ries, drawing-rooms,  and  dining-rooms." 
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ished  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  western 
seas.  Empires  rose  and  passed  away.  The 
Indian  populations  increased  to  a  hundred 
millions,  and  then  to  more  than  two  hundred 
millions.  Under  Timour  the  Great,  whose 
reign  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  India  was  conquered  and  consoli- 
dated; her  peoples  were  brought  under  a  single 
sway,  and  the  Mogul,  or  Mongol,  dynasty  was 
established  at  Delhi.  The  successors  of  Ti- 
mour continued  to  reign  in  the  ancient  capital 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  conquests 
in  India.  The  hereditary  sovereigns  of  Delhi 
retained  at  least  a  nominal  authority  over  vast 
and  populous  regions',  and  were  little  disturbed 
by  the  impact  of  European  adventurers  on 
the  sea-coasts.  At  length  the  Portuguese  ban- 
ner was  pulled  down  from  the  place  where  it 
stood  in  the  East,  and  the  flag  of  Holland 
was  raised  in  its  stead  in  the  Indies.  The 
Dutch  ascendency  was  soon  followed  by  the 
French,  and  finally  by  the  English. 
.  It  were  long  to  tell  the  story  of  the  British 
East  India  Company;  of  the  foot-hold  which 
)t  gained  on  the  western  coast,  and  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  history 
of  the  planting  and  extension  of  the  commer- 
cial, and  finally  the  political,  interests  of  Great 
Britain  in  India,  is  full  of  incidents  most 
highly  illustrative  of  the  power  and  persist- 
ency of  the  race.  At  length  the  Government 
of  the  East  India  Company  gave  place  to  that 
of  a  Governor-General  and  other  officials  sent 
out  from  England.  A  hundred  years  had 
now  elapsed  since  Lord  Robert  Clive  had  or- 
ganized what  we  are  henceforth  entitled  to 
call  the  British  East  Indian  Empire.  The 
primitive  seat  of  the  Government  was  at 
Hooghly,  an  ancient  Indian  town  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name  ;  but  this  place  was  at  length 
abandoned  for  Calcutta,  which  became  the 
capital  and  the  port  of  India.  From  this 
maritime  nucleus  the  strong  arms  of  English 
authority  were  ultimately  stretched  out  over 
two  hundred  millions  of  native  subjects  in  the 
East. 

In  the  middle  of  the   present  century  the 


1854  to  1856,  the  at- 
tention of  Great  Britain 
was  almost  wholly  ab- 
sorbed with  the  events  of 
the  Crimean  War,  and 
with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  by  which  that  con- 
flict was  concluded.  We  shall  hereafter  notice 
the  conditions  of  settlement.  For  the  present, 
we  pass  on  to  consider  the  next  great  event  in 
which  the  history  of  England  found  expression 
in  foreign  lands.  This  was  THE  SEPOY  RE- 
BELLION IN  INDIA.  The  outbreak  of  the  in- 
surrection belongs  to  the  year  1857.  The  re- 
volt and  its  suppression  covered  some  of  the 
most  tragical  circumstances  which  history  has 
been  called  to  record  in  modern  times.  In 
order  to  understand  the  fundamental  character 
and  shocking  incidents  of  the  insurrection,  and 
of  the  methods  employed  by  Great  Britain  for 
the  restoration  of  order  in  India,  the  ground 
must  first  be  cleared  with  one  or  two  prepar- 
atory studies  of  the  state  of  Indian  civilization, 
and  of  the  style  of  the  British  Government  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak. 

The  field  which  here  opens  before  us  is  of 
almost  infinite  extent.  The  peoples  of  India 
are  descended  from  the  most  ancient  branch 
of  the  Aryan  race.  Long  before  the  Hellenic 
tribes  set  foot  in  Europe,  the  Indie  shepherds 
had  built  in  the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers  of 
the  East  the  institutions  of  society  and  religion. 
Nations  multiplied  in  this  far  region  of  the 
earth.  Wars  and  transformations  and  recon- 
structions innumerable  ensued,  even  before  the 
days  when  the  horsemen  of  Alexander  con- 
fronted the  elephants  of  Porus.  A  mere  out- 
line of  the  history  of  India,  from  the  time 
when  the  Macedonian  conquest  revealed  the 
mysteries  of  the  East  to  the  nations  of  the 
West,  down  to  the  time  when  the  Portuguese 
ships,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, began  to  visit  the  coasts  "  of  Ormuz  and 
of  Ind,"  would  occupy  a  whole  chapter  of  the 
present  work.  We  must  here  reduce  the  whole 
to  a  summary. 

Many  nations  and  peoples  grew  and  flour- 
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Indian  dominions  of  Great  Britain  were  or- 
ganized under  three  principal  territorial  divis- 
ions or  presidencies.  The  first  of  these  was 
Bengal;  the  secoud,  Bombay;  and  the  third, 
Madras.  From  the  capitals  of  these  coun- 
tries, with  a  few  thousand  officials,  civil  and 
military,  the  administration  of  all  India  was 
conducted.  The  native  princes  still  existed, 
still  held  a  certain  rank  and  authority  over 
their  respective  peoples.  Above  them  all  was 
the  aged  King  of  Delhi,  lineal  descendant  of 
the  great  Timour,  representative  of  the  Mogul 
dynasty,  nominal  Emperor  of  India. 

With  these  native  sovereigns  and  princes, 


m 


arm  of  British  authority  was  vastly  cheaper 
and  hardly  less  efficient  than  would  have  been 
an  army  of  native  soldiers  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land. But  it  had  in  it  the  potency'  of  all 
dangers.  Many  local  difficulties  had  occurred 
of  such  character  as  to  give  Great  Britain 
warning  of  worse  things  possible.  At  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  the  English  army 
in  Cabul,  symptoms  of  a  general  disaffection 
were  noticed  in  several  of  the  subject  prov- 
inces; and  had  it  not  been  for  the  speedy 
and  completely  successful  rally  made  by  the 
Government,  and  the  triumphant  conquest  of 
Cabul  before  the  very  face  of  all  India,  it 
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and  with  the  peoples  under  them,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  temporized  from  year 
to  year.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
primary  business  of  England  in  India  had 
been  commerce.  It  might  almost  be  said  that 
such  has  been  her  business  in  the  world.  But 
to  maintain  her  commercial  ascendency  in 
India  and  in  the  adjacent  seas,  required  many 
expedients  and  a  vast  expenditure  of  force. 
One  of  the  most  effective  of  these  expedients  was 
the  organization  and  discipline  of  native  armies 
under  English  officers.  It  was  found  that  the 
Hindus  made  good  soldiers,  and  were  glad  to 
accept  service  and  compensation  at  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  The  military  establish- 
ment thus  created  and  maintained  as  the  right 


were    hard    to    predict    what   other    disasters 
might  have  followed  in  the  train. 

Of  all  the  East  Indian  armies  that  of  Ben- 
gal was  most  dangerously  composed.  It  had 
been  enlisted  almost  wholly  of  High-caste 
Hindus,  a  class  of  the  people  more  intelligent 
and  high-spirited,  though  not  less  superstitious, 
than  were  the  others  below  them  in  rank. 
The  extent  to  which  all  the  people  of  India 
were  subject  to  superstition  is  known  as  an 
objective  notion  to  the  whole  world.  But  the 
bitterness  and  obduracy  of  the  social  and  re- 
ligious prejudices  which  pervaded  every  rank 
and  class  of  the  population  can  never  be  ap- 
preciated and  understood  but  by  him  who  has 
studied  the  phenomena  on  the  spot  of  their 
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production.  The  class-name  by  which  the  na- 
tive soldiers  of  Hindu  derivation  in  the  Bengal 
army  were  known  was  SEPOYS.  As  we  have 
said,  they  constituted  an  excellent  but  danger- 
ous soldiery ;  excellent,  because  of  their  easy 
discipline  and  courage  in  fight;  dangerous, 
because  of  their  superstitions  and  that  peculiar 
sublety  of  character  for  which  the  word 
Indian  is  the  best  definition. 

At  the  first,  the  Sepoy  army  had  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  officered  by  captains  chosen 
from  themselves.  But,  in  course  of  time, 
nearly  all  the  commands  were  takeii  by  En- 


countrymen  of  Low-caste  condition  can  not  be 
explained  to  the  people  of  the  Western  nations 
or  understood  by  them.  The  Mohammedan, 
under  the  influence  of  his  Arabian  religion, 
looked  with  like  contempt  and  horror  upon  the 
character  of  the  Brahmin.  In  only  one  thing 
could  all  be  said  to  agree,  and  that  was  in  a 
certain  covert  detestation  of  the  English  officers 
and  of  the  British  Government,  by  which  they 
were  held  down  and  checked  in  their  native 
impulses  and  passions. 

We  may  well  look  still  further  into  the 
composition  of  the  native  armies  of  India.     In 
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glish  officers,  who  might  thus  easily  rise  to 
rank.  This  was  a  cause  of  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  native  soldiers.  We  must  not 
understand  that  the  whole  military  force  of 
Bengal  was  made  up  of  the  Brahmin  caste. 
Low-caste  men  were  also  recruited.  Some 
regiments  were  filled  up  in  good  part  with 
Mohammedans.  Between  these  various  ele- 
ments present  in  the  army  of  natives  there 
was  constant  hatred,  and  almost  equally  con- 
stant difficulty.  The  idea  of  any  affiliation 
between  the  different  castes  was  repugnant  to 
the  sentiment  of  all.  The  extent  to  which 
the  Brahmin  soldier  despised  and  abhorred  his 


the  Bengalese  regiments,  a  great  majority  of 
the  soldiers  were,  as  we  have  intimated,  High- 
caste  Brahmins;  but  in  the  armies  of  Bombay 
and  Madras,  a  majority  of  the  men  were  of 
other  derivation — Mohammedans  and  Low-caste 
recruits  of  many  orders.  As  originally  organ- 
ized, the  Indian  soldiers  were  under  enlistment 
for  service  in  India  only.  Foreign  service  they 
were  not  expected  to  perform.  This  is  said 
of  the  Bengalese  army,  not  of  the  native 
troops  in  Bombay  and  Madras.  The  latter 
might  be  called  to  serve  abroad.  The  British 
authorities  at  length  determined  that  the  ex- 
emption hitherto  conceded  to  the  Sepoys 
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of  Bengal  was  a  mistaken  measure.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1856,  a  change  was  made  in  the 
military  regulations,  by  which  foreign  service 
as  well  as  home  duty  was  exacted  of  the  Ben- 
galese  forces.  The  Sepoy  was  put  upon  the 
same  level  and  discipline  with  the  soldier  of 
Madras  and  Bombay.  This  change  was  greatly 
resented  in  the  army  of  Bengal,  which  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  favorite  of  the 
Government.  The  Sepoy  felt  that  he  had 


together  in  large  numbers  in  a  given  regiment, 
where,  by  associating  together,  they  could 
better  preserve  the  usages  and  gratify  the 
pride  of  their  caste.  The  nature  of  military 
discipline,  however,  is  communal.  Each 
soldier  under  command  is  even  as  his  fellow. 
When  the  regimental  line  is  formed  and  the 
order  given,  it  is  impossible  that  caste  should 
assert  itself.  When  off  duty,  however,  the 
Sepoys  at  once  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
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been  degraded  by  being  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  North-west,  whom  he  \vn> 
accustomed  to  regard  as  so  far  beneath  himself. 
The  High-caste  Brahmin  Sepoy  was  in  the 
highest  degree  exclusive  in  all  his  habits  and 
sentiments.  The  social  system  made  his  family 
relatives  as  numerous  as  a  clan.  All  these 
were  bound  together  by  the  principles  of  caste, 
which  could  not  be  loosed.  It  was  customary 
lor  Sepoys  of  a  common  blood  and  name  to  get 


their  prejudices,  and  the  customs  of  caste  were 
immediately  observed.  The  Brahmin  soldier 
cooked  his  food  apart,  ate  it  apart,  slept  apart, 
would  not  converse  or  communicate  in  any 
manner  with  the  soldier  of  a  caste  different 
from  his  own.  Besides  these  differences  and 
divisions,  the  presence  of  Mohammedanism 
added  to  the  hatred  and  animosity  which 
burned  in  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers.  Relig- 
ious prejudices  augmented  and  intensified  the 
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bitterness  which  existed  among  the  castes  on 
the  score  of  social  stratification. 

At  first  view  it  would  appear  that  an  army 
constituted  as  was  that  of  Bengal  could  not  be 
disciplined  or  kept  in  subordination  at  all. 
But  not  so.  Under  British  authority  and 
management  the  military  forces  were  brought 
to  good  discipline  and  made  highly  effective. 
The  wise  Government  played  off  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  the  native  soldiers  so  as  to 
make  a  balance  of  animosity.  The  hatred  of 
one  party  for  another  was  put  in  equipoise 
against  the  hatred  of  the  other  for  it.  Over 
both  the  sword  of  England  was  easily  ex- 
tended, and,  though  the  condition  was  one  of 
great  danger,  the  authorities  of  Calcutta  and 
the  Home  Government  of  Great  Britain  were 
alike  free  from  serious  apprehension. 

To  the  circumstances  already  narrated  other 
causes  of  disaffection  and  mutiny  must  be 
added.  The  territorial  and  political  manage- 
ment of  India  had  been  greatly  changed,  not 
to  say  revolutionized,  under  recent  administra- 
tions. We  have  already  referred  to  Lord 
Clive  as  the  great  organizer  of  British  power 
in  the  East.  After  him,  the  most  energetic 
and  powerful  of  the  East  India  Governor- 
Generals  was  Lord  Dalhousie.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  office  in  the  latter  part  of  1847,  and 
immediately  began  to  extend  the  influence 
and  rationalize  the  methods  of  government  by 
which  the  Hindu  populations  were  kept  in 
order. 

We  may  not  here  enumerate  the  various 
measures  which  Lord  Dalhousie  made  effective 
during  his  administration.  The  greatest  of  all 
his  schemes  was  the  annexation  of  the  Northern 
and  North-western  provinces  of  India.  Thus 
were  the  Punjaub,  Nagpore,  Sattarah,  Jhansi, 
Berar,  and  Oudh  incorporated  with  the  British 
dominions.  Lord  Dalhousie  reformed  and  re- 
organized territories  as  large  as  the  major 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  handled  popula- 
tions, governments,  and  laws  as  though  they 
had  been  the  subjects  of  committee  reports  in 
the  common  council  of  an  English  town.  The 
British  system  of  cheap  postage  was  introduced 
into  the  country.  Railroads  began  to  be  built 
of  greater  extent  than  were  possible  in  th^ 
narrow  limits  of  the  British  Isles.  A  telegraph 
was  carried  from  Calcutta  to  Agra,  thence  to 
the  river  Indus,  and  finally  to  Bombay  and 


Madras.  Under  these  improvements,  civil, 
political,  and  social,  the  ancient  institutions  of 
the  country  gave  way,  and  what  may  well  be 
called  New  India  arose  in  place  of  that  old 
India  which  had  been  handed  down  from 
Alexander  to  the  Mogul  Emperors,  and  from 
the  Mogul  Emperors  to  modern  times. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  great  and 
salutary  administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie  was 
an  offense  against  the  ancient  prejudices  of 
the  Hindus.  They  began  to  feel  themselves 
shaken  from  the  very  ground.  It  appeared  to 
the  imagination  of  the  Brahmin  that  the  end 
of  all  things  was  approaching ;  that  the  venerable 
system  of  society,  which  had  its  ultimate  roots 
among  the  mysteries  of  the  Vedic  Hymns,  was 
about  to  pass  away.  He  saw  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Oudh,  which  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  agreed  to  defend,  abolished  under 
the  radicalism  of  Dalhousie ;  the  honored 
chiefs  converted  into  dependents  and  syco- 
phants, and  the  old  King  of  Oudh  himself 
dethroned  and  transferred  to  a  pensionary 
residence  near  Calcutta.  All  of  these  pro- 
ceedings were  of  a  character  to  excite  and 
alarm  the  conservative  peoples,  among  whom 
it  was  a  principle  of  action  to  conceal  their 
real  sentiments  and  passions  under  the  garb 
of  acquiescence  and  docility. 

The  British  Government,  however,  felt  no 
fear.  The  officials  in  India  went  straight 
ahead  with  the  administration,  civil  and 
military,  heeding  not  the  lessons  which  might 
well  have  been  drawn  from  the  frequent  local 
disturbances  and  mutinies  which  they  had  to 
suppress.  Improvements  were  freely  intro- 
duced from  England.  At  length  it  was  de- 
termined to  replace  the  old-style,  ineffective 
muskets  with  which  the  Sepoy  armies  were 
supplied,  with  Enfield  rifles.  A  cargo  of  these 
arms  was  accordingly  sent  out,  and  the  same 
were  distributed  to  the  Sepoy  soldiery. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  stage  in  the 
progress  of  affairs  when  only  a  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstance was  needed  to  fire  the  magazine. 
When  a  revolution  breaks  out,  it  is  the  wont 
of  historians  and  people  to  seize  upon  the 
particular  fact  whereby  the  train  is  lighted, 
and  to  call  that  fact  the  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Such  a  view  of  the  case  is  as  superficial 
as  to  say  that  the  spark  in  the  ship's  hold, 
lighting  at  first  a  few  grains  of  powder,  then 
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sputtering  a  few  moments  in  zigzag  lines  as 
the  flame  runs  into  the  magazine,  is  the  cause 
of  the  explosion  ;  or  to  regard  the  overturn- 
ing of  a  coal-oil  lamp  by  the  widow's  cow,  in 
an  obscure  stable-shed,  as  the  cause  of  the 
burning  of  Chicago.  Nevertheless,  the  point 
of  ignition  may  well  be  regarded  as  critical, 
and  the  mistaken  theory  which  ascribes  thereto 
a  causative  influence  on  subsequent  events 


manufacturers  employed  both  the  tallow  of 
cattle  and  the  fat  of  swine.  The  cartridges 
were  greased,  to  the  eud  of  making  them  im- 
pervious to  moisture  and  to  facilitate  their 
movement  in  the  barrels  of  the  rifles.  Now 
the  cow  is  the  sacred  animal  of  the  Hindu 
superstition.  To  eat  her,  or  to  treat  her  body 
or  parts  with  disrespect,  is  one  of  the  highest 
forms  of  sacrilege.  As  for  the  hog,  he  is  held 


PORT  OF  CALCUTTA. 


may  be  overlooked,  along  with  similar  errors 
peculiar  to  the  human  understanding. 

The  Enfield  rifles  then,  put,  as  we  have 
seen,  into  the  hands  of  the  Sepoys,  brought 
with  them  the  incidental  circumstance  which 
was  to  perform  the  part  of  a  match  in  the 
coming  conflagration.  The  fact  to  which  we 
here  refer  has  become  celebrated  among  the 
peculiar  episodes  of  modern  history.  The 
Enfield  rifles  were  fed  with  cartridges,  and 

in     the     preparation    of    the    cartridges    the 

N.— Vol.  i— 22 


as  abominably  unclean  by  both  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans.  In  the  loading  of  the  rifles, 
the  manual  of  arms  directed  that  the  crest  of 
the  cartridge  should  be  bitten  off  with  the 
teeth  before  inserting  it  in  the  chamber  of  the 
weapon.  To  the  Sepoys,  to  touch,  and  es- 
pecially to  taste,  the  flesh  or  any  of  the 
products  of  the  hated  swine,  is  to  be  defiled 
almost  beyond  the  hope  of  purification.  Of 
course,  the  British  authorities  had  not  intended 
to  do  violence  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Sepoy 
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soldiers,  and  it  has  even  been  denied  that  the 
cartridges  contained  the  offensive  substances. 
But  the  probability  is  that  the  denial  was  au 
afterthought  intended  to  trammel  up  the  con- 
sequences. "  Give  me  a  drink,"  said  a  Hindu 
one  day  to  a  Sepoy  soldier  of  a  higher  caste. 
It  was  at  a  spring  or  well.  The  Sepoy  looked 
upon  the  other  with  a  glance  of  loathing,  and 
was  about  to  pass  on.  Should  the  rim  of  his 
canteen  or  cup  be  forever  polluted  by  touching 
the  lips  of  a  vulgar  creature  of  the  lower 
caste?  "You  are  very  particular  about  your 
caste  to-day,"  said  the  Hindu.  "Perhaps 
you  do  not  know  that  every  time  you  bite  off 
your  cartridge  you  take  tfie  fat  of  a  hog  into  your 
mouth!" 

The  Sepoy,  horror-struck  at  what  was  said, 
told  his  companions.  The  papers  of  the  cart- 
ridges were  examined,  and  were  found  to  be 
greased.  The  storm  of  insurrection  broke  out 
in  a  moment.  The  spark  had  fallen  into  the 
ship's  hold,  where  the  combustibles  were  accu- 
mulated, and  the  explosion  followed.  Never- 
theless, the  officers  of  the  Government  made, 
at  first,  strenuous  efforts  to  put  out  the  insur- 
rection by  peaceable  means.  The  incident  to 
which  we  have  referred  above  occurred  in  the 
latter  part  of  1856,  at  the  town  of  Meerut,  a 
military  post  of  considerable  importance,  lying 
a  short  distance  from  the  ancient  city  of  Delhi, 
between  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna.  The 
first  insurrection  of  the  Sepoys  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  panic,  rather  than  hostile  mutiny. 
The  officers  of  the  army  first  sought  by  denial 
of  the  pollution  of  the  cartridges  to  stay  the 
revolt;  and  when  this  did  not  avail,  an  order 
was  issued,  in  January  of  1857,  that  the  rifles 
should  be  served  with  cartridges  of  a  different 
manufacture,  in  which  the  purity  of  the  ma- 
terials was  guaranteed.  The  Governor-General 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  army,  in  which 
assurances  were  given  that  no  offense  was  in- 
tended against  the  principles  of  caste  or  the 
religious  customs  of  the  country.  But  the  mis-  j 
chief  was  done,  and  the  spirit  of  mutiny  spread 
from  regiment  to  regiment,  until  at  the  open- 
ing of  spring,  1857,  the  whole  Sepoy  army  was 
infected.  In  the  emergency,  which  was  now 
manifest,  some  of  the  regiments  were  disbanded. 
In  other  cases,  the  leaders  of  the  spreading 
revolt  were  executed.  When  the  Bengal  cav- 
alry at  Meerut  were  served  with  a  supply  of 


new  cartridges,  they  refused  to  use  them — this 
against  the  assurance  of  the  officers  that  the 
cartridges  contained  no  impure  materials.  The 
recusant  Sepoys  were  accordingly  arrested, 
brought  to  trial  and  condemned,  some  to  im- 
prisonment, and  some  to  banishment.  The 
convicts  were  put  in  irons  in  the  presence  of 
their  countrymen,  and  were  sent  to  the  prison 
of  Meerut. 

On  the  following  day,  May  10,  1857,  the 
mutiny  broke  out  in  earnest.  The  native  sol- 
diers marched  from  their  barracks,  stormed 
the  prison,  released  their  condemned  fellow- 
soldiers,  and  shot  down  the  English  guard  that 
attempted  to  stay  their  progress.  The  revolt 
flamed  high.  The  English  rallied  as  large  a 
force  as  they  could,  returned  the  charge,  and 
the  mutineers  were  driven  out  of  their  canton- 
ments. The  whole  body  of  the  insurrection 
then  broke  out  of  Meerut,  and  rolled  off  in 
the  direction  of  Delhi. 

The  events  which  now  rapidly  ensued 
showed  conclusively  that  the  insurrection  had 
been  fomented  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  that 
purpose  was  no  less  than  the  recovery  of  Na- 
tional Independence.  As  soon  as  the  insur- 
gent soldiery  could  reach  Delhi,  they  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  draw  the  old  king  or 
emperor  from  his  Oriental  seclusion  in  the  pal- 
ace of  his  ancestors,  the  Grand  Moguls,  and 
to  proclaim  him  Emperor  of  India.  The 
antiquated  sovereign  had  been  subsisting  in 
Eastern  splendor  by  means  of  the  pension 
which  had  been  granted  to  him,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  after- 
wards continued  by  the  Government  at  Cal- 
cutta. As  we  have  said,  the  King  of  Delhi 
was  the  descendant  and  representative  of  what- 
ever remained  of  the  great  Mogul  dynasty, 
which  had  been  established  over  all  India  by 
Timour  Lenk.  There  was  therefore  a  certain 
rationality  and  legitimacy  in  the  notion  of  re- 
storing the  obsolete  sovereign  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors.  Meanwhile,  the  mutiny  gath- 
ered head.  The  Sepoy  troops,  holding  the 
barracks  at  Delhi,  broke  into  insurrection  and 
joined  the  mutineers  who  had  come  from 
Meerut.  The  British  contingent  was  obliged 
to  give  way  before  the  revolt,  and  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Mogul  sovereigns  of  India,  shin- 
ing in  the  brilliant  light  of  a  May  morning, 
was  again  inhabited  by  a  native  Emperor. 
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Down  to  Benares,  and  thence  to  Calcutta, 
the  rumor  of  the  insurrection  was  borne  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  Conceive  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  that  far  capital,  when  the  story 
was  promulgated  of  the  successful  rising  of 


well-grounded  panic  which  ever  distracted  an 
English  colony.  The  British  people,  officials 
and  other,  now  resident  in  Bengal,  numbered  in 
all  fewer  than  a  hundred  thousand.  This  mere 
handful,  by  comparison,  was  expected  to  hold 


THRUM    UMOM.  PALACE  OF  DKLHI. 


the  Sepoy  army  at  Meerut  and  Delhi.  Lord 
Dalhousie  ha<l  now  been  succeeded  in  office  by 
Lord  Cunning,  as  Governor-General  of  India. 
Upon  him,  and  the  officers  of  Government  as- 
sociated with  him,  was  devolved  the  duty  of 
staying  the  progress  of  the  most  dreadful  and 


in  subjection  multiplied  millions  of  natives  in 
hot  insurrection  against  the  Government.  An 
incredible  alarm  spread  among  the  English  of 
Calcutta,  wild  rumors  of  horrible  massacres 
of  women  and  children  filled  the  air.  The 
people  were  frenzied,  and  rushed  to  the  Gov- 
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eminent  House,  almost  insane  with  fear,  cry- 
ing for  protection,  and  clamoring  for  venge- 
ance, not  only  against  the  Sepoys,  but  against 
the  Hindus  in  general.  Terror  heightened 
the  confusion,  and  the  wonder  was,  and  is, 
that  Lord  Canning  was  able  to  hold  the  panic 
in  check,  and,  at  the  same  time,  take  the  first 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  order. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  dethroned 
King  of  Oudh  had  been  transferred  by  the 
Government,  during  the  administration  of 


sought  to  allay  the  frenzy  of  the  people,  and 
iu  particular  to  check  the  violence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  were  urged  by  the  officers  of 
the  Government,  and  by  the  English  gener- 
ally, against  the  natives.  As  yet  there  had 
been  no  revolt  at  Calcutta ;  but  the  frantic 
populace  were  ready  to  proceed  against  the 
Hindus  as  though  the  latter  had  already  com- 
mitted the  most  horrid  crimes  recorded  in  the 
brutalities  of  history. 

The  same   spirit  was  exhibited   in   a  still 


BENARES. 


Lord  Dalhousie,  to  a  pensionary  residence  at 
Garden  Reach,  near  Calcutta.  The  suspicion 
at  once  arose  that  the  deposed  sovereign,  who, 
in  case  of  the  success  of  the  revolt  would  be 
restored  to  his  kingdom,  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  was  in  the  conspir- 
acy. Acting  upon  this  apprehension,  Lord 
Canning  ordered  the  King  of  Oudh  to  be 
taken  from  his  palace  and  held,  for  the  time 
being,  as  a  kind  of  hostage  in  Fort  William, 
which  was  the  military  residence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General himself.  As  for  the  rest,  he 


more  marked  degree  when  the  news  at  length 
reached  England.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Home  Kingdom  put  no  bounds  to  their  rage 
and  fury.  The  reports  which  went  flying 
abroad  were  frightfully  exaggerated,  and  the 
people  well-nigh  lost  their  self-control  in  dis- 
cussing measures  of  revenge.  The  English 
newspapers  of  the  summer  of  1857  teemed 
with  editorials  and  contributions,  in  which  the 
most  cruel  methods  known  to  the  barbarities 
of  mediaeval  warfare  were  openly  advocated  as 
the  proper  means  of  redress  in  India. 
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As  soon  as  Lord  Canning  succeeded  in  re- 
storing some  slight  confidence  and  order  in 
Calcutta,  he  instituted  such  measures  as  might 
best  shore  up  the  shaken  Government  of 
India.  He  perceived  at  a  glance  that  to  wait 
for  the  coming  of  a  British  army  from  the 
Home  Kingdom,  ten  thousand  miles  away, 
would  be  to  wait  for  destruction.  Unless 
something  could  be  done  long  before  a  British 
army  could  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  East 
Indian  Empire,  the  Government  of  England 
in  Hindustan  would 
either  be  trampled  in 
blood  or  cast  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  In 
the  emergency,  for- 
tune stood  Lord  Can- 
ning well  in  hand. 
He  was  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  all 
the  movements  on  the 
vast  board  of  Empire 
to  be  able  to  see  what 
pieces — here  a  knight, 
and  there  a  castle — 
might  be  seized  by 
himself  and  made 
available  against  the 
enemy.  In  his  sore 
trial  he  remembered 
that  at  that  very  day 
an  English  armament, 
which  had  been  sent 
out  weeks  before  for 
a  descent  on  the  ports 
of  China,  was  already 
on  the  Indian  coast, 
within  his  reach.  He 
accordingly  took  the 
great  responsibility  of 

arresting  the  squadron  en  route,  and  diverting 
it  to  the  greater  need  of  India.  The  Chinese 
imbroglio  might  well  be  left  to  settle  itself  as 
it  might,  or  to  remain  perpetually  unsettlcil, 
in  the  presence  of  the  appalling  condition  of 
affairs  at  Calcutta  and  Delhi. 

But  the  stopping  of  the  English  armament 
was  not  the  only  measure  which  Lord  Canning 
adopted  for  the  salvation  of  the  Government 
and  people.  Early  in  this  year,  Sir  James 
Outram  had  been  sent  with  an  army  on  an 
expedition  against  Persia.  He  made  short 


work  with  the  campaign.  Meeting  the  enemy 
:it  Khushab,  he  inflicted  upon  him  a  decisive 
iiiid  overwhelming  defeat,  ending  the  war  with 
a  blow.  Him  Lord  Canning  now  remembered 
and  summoned  with  all  speed  to  return  to 
India.  In  this  matter,  also,  fortune  favored 
the  movement.  Telegrapkic  communication 
had  been  effected  by  Lord  Dalhousie  between 
Calcutta  and  Lahore,  capital  of  the  Punjaub. 
Thitlicr  Lord  Canning  sent  on  its  way  to 
General  Outram  the  following  despatch:  "  WE 


SIR  JOHN    LAWRENCE. 


WANT  ALL  OUR  BEST  MEN  HERE."  Never  was 
a  truer  telegram  urged  by  the  electric  current 
to  its  destination.  Outram  responded  with 
alacrity.  Bringing  his  army  with  him,  he 
returned  speedily,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Cal- 
cutta, was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Army  of  Bengal. 

We  may  here  notice  a  few  of  the  leading 
incidents  of  the  spread  and  development  of 
the  insurrection.  The  Punjaub  was  saved  from 
the  revolt,  or  at  least  from  its  worst  effects, 
in  a  marvelous  manner.  That  province  at 
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the  time  was  under  authority  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence.  That  officer,  however,  was  not  at 
Lahore,  when,  on  the  llth  of  May,  the  news 
was  borne  thither  of  the  mutiny  at  Meerut. 
In  his  absence  the  command  of  the  capital 
rested  on  Colonel  Robert  Montgomery.  The 
British  army  at  that  place  lay  at  the  time  in 
the  cantonments  known  as  Meean  Meer,  about 
six  miles  from  the  city.  The  army  consisted 
of  more  than  five  thousand  men,  of  whom 
about  thirteen  hundred  were  British  regulars. 
It  could  not  be  discerned  by  the  English  au- 
thorities whether  or  not  the  native  troops 


On  the  evening  on  which  the  intelligence 
of  the  insurrection  at  Meerut  was  brought  to 
Lahore,  a  great  ball,  half  civil,  half  mili- 
tary, had  been  projected.  It  was  decided  that 
the  entertainment  should  proceed  as  though 
nothing  perilous  was  at  the  door.  During  the 
night  the  officers  made  preparations  for  the  fol- 
lowing day.  A  military  parade  and  review 
was  ordered  for  the  early  morning.  In  the 
arrangement  for  the  same  the  artillery,  heavily 
loaded  with  grape,  was  planted  in  a  certain 
position  before  which,  in  one  of  the  evolutions 
of  the  review,  the  Sepoy  regiments  must  pre- 
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would  remain  loyal  or  join  the  revolt.  The 
situation  was  one  of  great  peril.  The  officers 
did  not  dare  to  let  matters  drift  along  until  an 
unquenchable  mutiny  should  flame  up  around 
the  very  quarters  where  they  were  established. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  just,  perhaps  not 
expedient,  to  assume  that  the  native  troops 
would  mutiny.  It  was  resolved,  however,  by 
the  authorities,  not  to  risk  everything  on  the 
hope  that  the  Sepoys  would  remain  loyal  and 
obedient.  The  presumption  on  the  other  side 
was  so  strong  that  it  was  determined  to  mate 
the  mutiny  at  a  single  move. 


sent  themselves  in  line.  The  English  soldiers, 
at  the  moment  when  the  Sepoys  should  come 
into  this  position,  were  to  be  behind  the  twelve 
guns  of  the  batteries,  and  the  artillerymen 
were  to  stand  at  their  posts  with  lighted 
matches.  The  plan  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  When  the  four  thousand  native  troops 
whirled  into  the  fatal  position  which  had  been 
contrived  for  them,  they  were  halted,  and  the 
command  was  given  to  stack  arms!  It  was  the 
alternative  of  obedience  or  death.  The  Sepoys 
perceived  at  a  glance  that  the  European  sol- 
diers had  them  in  their  power.  They  obeyed 
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the  command,  and  stacked  their  arms,  and  the 
latter  were  immediately  borne  away  to  the 
cantonments.  In  the  lower  Punjaub  the  En- 
glish were  equally  successful  in  mauoeuvering 
the  Sepoys  out  of  power,  and  in  saving  the 
Province  from  serious  rebellion. 

In  Oudh,  however,  a  very  different   result 
was  reached.     That  great  Province  was  des- 
tined to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  rebels, 
and  to  become  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
tragic    events    recorded     in    modern 
history.     It  was  on  the   30th  of   May 
that    the    insurrection    broke    out    in 
the    city    of    Luckuow,    the    ancient 
capital  of  Oudh.     At  this   place  the 
British   army,  made  up  in  large  part 
of    Sepoys,    was  under   command   of 
the   Governor,   Sir  Henry  Lawrence. 
When   the  rebellion  showed  itself  he 
strove  with   great  energy  to  stay  the 
insurrection,  and   to  expel   the  insur- 
gents from  the  city.      But  this  effort 
was  in  vain.    It  must  be  remembered 
that  Lucknow  was  a  city  with  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  to  hold  down  this  enormous 
mass  of   rebels  with  a  small  body  of 
English  soldiers  was  au   impossibility. 
The  Governor,  therefore,  fell  back  be- 
fore the  revolt,  and  posted  himself  in 
the  Residency,  or  military  head-quarters 
of   the  Government,  a  short  distance 
from  the  city.      Here  he  was  imme- 
diately besieged  by  overwhelming  num- 
bers.   All  through  June  he  held  out 
with    extraordinary  courage.     But  he 
was  not  destined  to  witness  the  result 
of  the  struggle.     On  the  2d  of  July, 
\vliile  he  was  reclining    in  his  tent,  a 
shell  burst  through,  exploded,  and  shat- 
tered  his  limbs  so   terribly    that    not 
even  amputation  could  save  his  life.     He  died 
two  days  afterwards,  and  the  garrison  was  left 
to  defend  itself  without    his  able  and  cour- 
ageous direction. 

Soon  after  the  events  just  described,  a  mes- 
sage was  carried  to  Lucknow  from  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler,  commandant  at  the  city  of  Cawu- 
pore,  distant  about  fifty  miles.  This  important 
place,  memorable  forever  for  the  horrors  of 
this  summer,  lay  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Ganges.  Here  was  stationed  a  di- 


vision of  the  army,  made  up,  as  usual, 
of  a  fraction  of  English  soldiers  and  a 
great  majority  of  Sepoys.  Cawupore  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  important  military 
stations  in  Upper  India;  nor  must  the  reader 
fail  to  remember,  in  his  attempt  to  realize  the 
course  and  character  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
that  Cawnpore  is  distant  from  Calcutta  more 
than  six  hundred  miles. 

The  English  military  force  of  the  city  num- 
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bered  only  about  three  hundred  men,  including 
the  officers.  The  Sepoys  in  the  ranks  numbered 
fully  three  thousand,  including  the  Fifty-third 
and  Sixty-fifth  Regiments  of  Infantry,  the  Sec- 
ond Regiment  of  Bengal  Cavalry,  and  a  com- 
pany of  the  First  Artillery.  There  were,  how- 
ever, in  Cawnpore  about  a  thousand  other 
English  residents,  of  whom  a  large  number 
were  women  and  children.  Considering  the 
whole  population  as  a  mass,  about  one  in  fifty 
was  of  European  birth.  It  was  the  misfortune, 
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or  one  of  the  many  misfortunes,  of  the  situ- 
ation, that  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  upon  whom  so 
great  a  responsibility  devolved,  was  already 
seventy-five  years  of  age.  He  was,  moreover, 
a  man  by  nature  and  discipline  but  little  ca- 
pable of  facing  the  dreadful  emergency  which 
had  now  arrived.  He  had  been  fully  warned 
of  the  spread  of  the  revolt.  When  the  rebell- 
ion broke  out  at  Meerut,  and  soon  afterwards 
at  Lucknow,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  sent  word 
to  his  subordinate  at  Cawnpore  to  make  every 
preparation  to  meet  and  repel  the  coming  re- 
volt. But  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  was  unable  to 
grasp  the  situation.  The  position  in  which  he 
planted  his  forces  was  ill-chosen,  and  the  de- 
fenses which  he  prepared  were  little  better 
than  contemptible.  Some  mud  walls,  about 
four  feet  in  height,  were  thrown  up  as  a  pro- 
tection for  the  garrison.  But  the  intrench- 
ments  were  so  slight  that  a  horseman  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  passing  them  at  a  bound. 

Within  this  most  miserable  situation,  the 
English  commander  gathered  the  fated  com- 
pany of  Europeans,  who  must  maintain  them- 
selves against  the  multiplied  thousands  of 
enraged  and  triumphant  enemies.  There  were, 
in  all,  within  the  fortifications,  about  four 
hundred  English  soldiers.  Of  non-combatants, 
some  four  hundred  and  sixty-five,  including  the 
civil  officials,  the  railway  managers,  merchants, 
and  shop-keepers  of  Cawnpore,  were  gathered 
into  the  pen.  Of  grown  women,  married  and 
unmarried,  wives  and  daughters  of  the  English 
officers  and  residents,  there  were  two  hundred 
and  eighty ;  and  the  remainder  were  children. 
Such  was  the  situation  when  the  native  host 
of  insurgents,  composed  largely  of  the  ruffian 
element,  always  aggregated  about  large  cities, 
encompassed  the  English  position  and  began 
the  siege.  It  was  in  the  face  of  this  emer- 
gency that  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  appealed  to  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  for  assistance,  and  appealed 
in  vain.  Before  the  extent  and  full  horror  of 
the  situation  was  known,  the  shell  from  the  en- 
emy's battery  had  relieved  Sir  Henry  of  all 
the  responsibilities  and  dangers  of  plan  and 
march  and  battle. 

Now  it  was  that  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  made 
the  fatal  mistake  of  calling  to  his  aid  another 
ally  whose  name  has  become  infamous  in 
the  history  of  our  century.  About  twelve 
miles  distant  from  Cawnpore,  up  the  River 


Ganges,  lies  the  little  town  of  Bithoor.  This 
place  had  been,  previously  to  the  annexation 
of  Oudh  by  the  English,  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  princely  dynasties  of  the  great  race  of  the 
Mahrattas.  At  the  time  of  the  English  ac- 
cession in  Oudh  the  throne  of  Bithoor  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  certain  prince  named  Baji  Rao. 
He  was  overtaken  in  evil,  perhaps  treason- 
able, projects,  and  was  dethroned  for  his  mis- 
conduct. The  English  authorities,  however, 
permitted  him  to  retain  a  palace  in  Bithoor, 
and  gave  him  in  his  retirement  a  pension  of 
eighty  thousand  pounds.  Baji  Rao  still  claimed 
to  be  the  Peshwa  of  Punah.  He  had  no  son 
of  his  own  loins,  but,  iu  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  his  countrymen,  he  had  adopted  a 
son  who  should  inherit  his  estates,  and  at 
length  conduct  his  funeral  rites ;  for  this  the 
tradition  of  the  Mahrattas  prescribed  as  a 
necessary  antecedent  to  the  blessedness  of 
Nirvana.  By  Indian  law,  an  adopted  son  has 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  rank  of  a  natural 
heir.  The  youth  chosen  by  Baji  Rao  as  his 
successor  bore  the  name  of  Dandhu  Pauth, 
but  is  universally  known  in  history  by  his 
official  name  or  rajah-title  of  Nana  Sahib. 

At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny, 
this  Nana  Sahib,  claiming  all  the  rights  and 
emoluments  of  his  adoptive  father,  was  resident 
in  petty  princely  state  at  Bithoor.  Unwisely, 
however,  the  English  Government,  at  the 
death  of  Baji  Rao,  had  cut  off  the  pension, 
and  the  Nana  Sahib  was  left  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  father's  personal  estate  only.  At. 
this  he  was  enraged ;  but,  Indian-like,  he  dis- 
sembled his  passion  and  abided  his  time.  It 
were  long,  indeed,  to  give  the  story  of  the 
efforts  made  by  Nana  Sahib  to  regain  his  pen- 
sionary inheritance.  In  pursuance  of  this  end 
he  sought  the  aid  of  a  young  Mohammedan, 
named  Amizulah  Khan,  resident  at  his  court, 
and  used  him  henceforth  as  his  emissary  and 
representative.  Amizulah  Khan  went  to  Lon- 
don, and,  being  well  educated  and  extremely 
handsome  in  person,  cut  for  a  season  a  re- 
markable figure  in  English  society.  But  his 
mission  was  vain.  The  British  Government 
refused  to  restore  the  Nana's  pension,  and 
Amizulah  Khan  at  length  returned  to  India. 
It  thus  happened  that  Nana  Sahib,  ex-Rajah 
of  Bithoor,  though  in  outward  friendship  and 
alliance  with  the  English,  bore  about  in  his. 
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breast  a  smothered  volcano  full  of  hot  pitch  and 
sulphurous  fire. 

It  was  to  this  dangerous,  able,  and  revenge- 
ful Indian  Prince  that  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler, 
already  at  the  door  of  desperation,  now  ap- 
plied for  assistance.  Naua  Sahib  readily  ac- 
cepted the  call,  and  came  speedily  at  the  head 
of  his  army  into  Cawnpore.  For  a  few  days 
the  Nana  made  a  pretense  of  cooperating  with 
the  English ;  but  he  was  soon  persuaded  by 
his  countrymen  to  put  himself  at  their  head, 
crush  the  hated  foreigners,  and  thus  recover 
the  ancient  sovereignty  of  Puuah.  So  in  the 
city  he  assumed  command  of  the  mutineers, 
and  was  thenceforth  the  chief  of  the  insur 
gents  in  the  region  of  Cawnpore.  Under  his 
direction  the  siege  was  pressed.  Nana  Sahib 
notified  the  English  commander  that  on  the 
12th  of  June  his  position  would  be  assaulted. 
The  attack  was  made,  and  such  was  the  cour- 
ageous fighting  of  the  four  hundred  soldiers 
behind  the  mud  works,  that  the  Hindus  were 
repulsed  with  large  losses.  The  garrison  also 
suffered.  From  day  to  day,  a  shower  of  balls 
was  poured  incessantly  into  the  inclosure. 
The  water  supply  of  the  garrison  was  limited 
to  a  single  well,  and  this  spot  was  under  direct 
fire  of  the  enemy.  Whoever  went  thither  to 
get  water  for  his  thirsty  comrades,  or  for  the 
famishing  women  and  children,  did  so  at  the 
peril  of  his  life.  Rarely  did  such  a  martyr 
return  .from  his  mission  without  streams  of 
blood  pouring  from  his  bullet  wounds. 

Meanwhile,  insurgents  from  the  surround- 
ing districts  of  Oudh  joined  themselves  to  the 
forces  of  Nana  Sahib,  and  another  assault  was 
made  on  the  intrenchments.  But  again  the 
thousands  of  the  enemy  were  driven  back. 
Each  British  soldier  had  now  not  only  his  own 
life,  but  the  lives  of  the  women  and  children 
in  his  hand.  There  was  no  alternative  but 
that  of  victory,  and  so  the  charging  soldiers  of 
Oudh  fell  headlong  with  the  British  balls  in 
their  breasts,  and  the  assaulting  host  rolled  back 
in  confusion.  It  became  apparent  to  Nana 
Sahib,  not  only  that  the  English  works  could 
not  be  carried  by  storm,  but  that  his  own  hold 
as  a  leader  of  the  rebellion  was  loosened  by 
failure.  He  accordingly  sent  Amizulah  Kluin 
and  another  officer  to  tender  to  the  English 
favorable  terms  of  capitulation.  Starvation 
was  already  at  hand,  and  it  was  determined  to 


accept  the  overture.  Terms  were  accordingly 
agreed  upon,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
on  condition  of  surrender,  all  of  those  Eu- 
ropeans in  Cawupore  who  had  not  been  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  acU  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie  should  retire  from  the  city,  and  receive 
safe  conduct  to  Allahabad.  The  English  Gen- 
eral, and  the  officers  and  men  under  his  com- 
mand, had  no  apprehension  of  the  astounding 
treachery  which  constituted  the  basis  of  this 
agreement.  The  Hindus  had  long  since 
adopted  the  habits  and  usages  of  civilized  war- 
fare. It  had  been  a  long  time  since,  within 
the  borders  of  India,  the  general  rules  by 
which  armies  are  fought  and  surrendered,  had 
been  violated.  But  the  capitulation  of  Cawn- 
pore was  now  to  constitute  such  an  exception 
as  should  make  the  civilized  world  start  back 
in  horror. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  retiring  garrison 
should  be  put  on  barges  and  conducted  down 
the  Ganges.  At  the  appointed  time,  the  whole 
company,  military  and  civil,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  marched  out  of  the  miserable 
pen  of  death,  where  they  had  so  bravely  de- 
fended themselves,  and  were  led  to  the  boats 
at  the  river's  edge.  The  embarkation  was 
made,  and  the  barges  were  loosed  from  the 
bank.  Along  the  shores  were  gathered  a  vast 
multitude  of  Sepoys  with  their  arms  in  their 
hands.  Just  as  the  boats  were  turning  into- 
the  stream,  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  was  heard, 
and  instantly  the  straw-thatched  roofs  of  the 
barges  were  seen  in  flames.  The  treacherous  ruf- 
fians who  managed  the  boats  had  only  waited  for 
the  signal  to  dash  lighted  torches  into  the  roofs, 
and  then,  jumping  overboard,  swam  ashore.  In 
another  moment  the  crowds  on  the  barges  were 
made  the  targets  for  thousands  of  muskets. 
The  flames  spread.  Every  discharge  from  the 
shore  struck  down  scores  in  death.  The  bot- 
toms of  the  boats  were  instantly  filled  with 
the  dead  and  dying.  No  language  can  de- 
scribe the  horror  of  the  scene.  Nearly  the 
whole  company  perished  miserably  in  blood 
and  fire.  Only  a  single  boat-load  drifted  into 
the  river  and  was  about  to  be  borne  away  by 
the  current.  Further  down  the  stream  this 
barge  was  recaptured,  and  about  ninety  per- 
sons were  taken  back  into  Cawnpore  as  prisoners. 
Of  those  who  had  embarked  only  four  men  es- 
caped to  tell  the  story.  Those  who  were  retaken 
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were  at  once  divided,  the  men  from  the  women 
and  children,  and  the  former  were  shot  to 
•death.  The  helpless  remainder  were  thrown 
into  a  small  prison-house,  where  they  were  set 
to  work  to  griud  corn  and  serve  their  captors. 

For  a  while  the  outrages  done  to  this  despair- 
ing company  of  English  women  and  children 
were  limited  to  such  indignities  as  came  of  im- 
prisonment and  servitude.  But  Nana  Sahib 
and  his  lieutenants  were  not  yet  satisfied  with 
their  revenge.  Already  divisions  of  the  British 
army  had  begun  to  penetrate  the  rebellious 
provinces,  and  Nana  Sahib  perceived  that  it 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  He  resolved, 
however,  that  the  prisoners  in  his  hands  should 
perish.  One  of  his  body-guards,  in  uniform, 
with  two  Sepoys  and  two  Mohammedans,  was 
sent  to  the  prison  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
horrid  butchery.  The  five  murderers  entered, 
with  drawn  swords,  and  slashed  and  hacked 
and  stabbed  until  the  room  was  packed  with 
the  dying  and  dead.  The  awful  shambles  re- 
mained in  that  condition  until  the  following 
morning,  when  a  second  company  came,  dragged 
the  mutilated  bodies  forth,  and  cast  them, 
after  they  had  stripped  from  them  the  rem- 
nants of  clothing,  into  a  dry  well  which  gaped 
open  near  at  hand.  As  the  bodies  were  seized 
for  this  final  plunge  from  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  life,  it  was  found  that  a  few  of 
the  women  were  not  yet  dead,  and  at  least  one 
of  the  children  tried  to  run  away !  It  was  the 
acme  of  horror.  Some  time  afterwards,  when 
the  English  soldiers  retook  Cawnpore,  they 
were  obliged  to  look  down,  with  rage  and  tears, 
into  that  awful  pit,  and  recover  therefrom,  as 
best  they  might,  the  mangled  forms  of  beauti- 
ful women  and  helpless  children  whom  the 
•Sepoys  had  there  consigned  to  the  final  igno- 
miny. Till  the  history  of  Great  Britain  shall 
fall  into  the  oblivion  of  the  eternities,  the  rec- 
ollection and  story  of  the  Cawnpore  massacre 
will  still  be  revived  and  repeated,  as  the  most 
horrid  incident  of  warfare  belonging  to  the 
nineteenth  century. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  future  of  Nana  Sahib.  When 
the  English  marched  back  on  Cawnpore,  he 
was  still  in  command  of  the  rebellious  forces. 
He  had  the  courage  to  fight  with  the  British 
army  in  a  desperate  battle,  in  which  he  was 
•completely  defeated,  and  his  forces  scattered 


in  all  directions.  He  thereupon  fled  into  Cawn- 
pore, and  thence  to  his  own  palace  at  Bithoor. 
It  is  said  that,  on  arriving  there,  he  completed 
the  infamy  of  his  life  by  the  murder  of  a  cap- 
tive woman  who  had  been  spared  for  his  own 
purposes  from  preceding  butcheries.  This 
done,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  fled  from 
Bithoor  forever.  He  well  knew  that  the  aveng- 
ing angel  was  in  the  wake  of  his  flight.  He 
made  his  escape  into  the  wild  district  of  Nepal, 
and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  Rumors 
of  his  whereabouts  were  sometimes  borne  to 
the  British  authorities,  but  were  always  found 
to  be  groundless.  Nana  Sahib  had  forever 
vanished  from  the  sight  of  those  who,  even  if 
they  had  laid  the  avenging  hand  upon  him, 
could  never  have  wreaked  on  his  treacherous 
life  a  fitting  retribution  for  his  crimes. 

We  may  now  pass  from  the  insurrection 
proper  to  consider  the  reconquest  of  the  re- 
bellious districts  by  the  English.  It  is  just  to 
say  that,  after  the  first  wild  hours  of  panic,  the 
energies  of  the  British  race  were  never  more 
heroically  displayed  than  in  the  work  of  re- 
covering India  from  the  clutches  of  the  mu- 
tineers. It  will  be  remembered  that  every- 
thing of  military  and  civil  procedure  had  to 
be  directed  from  Calcutta.  Communications 
between  the  revolted  provinces  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  cut  off,  and  the  Government  was 
under  the  necessity  of  urging  forward  the 
various  military  divisions  from  Lower  Bengal 
as  a  base.  It  was  clearly  perceived  that  the 
first  point  to  be  gained  in  the  reconquest  of 
the  country  was  the  recovery  of  Delhi.  That 
place  was  logical!)'  the  seat  of  the  rebellion. 
There  old  Bahadur  Shah  had  been  proclaimed 
as  Emperor  of  all  India.  His  sons  had  been 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  various  divis- 
ions of  the  Sepoy  army,  and  the  latter,  to  the 
number  of  more  than  fifty  thousand,  had 
taken  possession  of  Delhi.  All  the  Europeans 
and  Eurasians,  with  the  exception  of  about 
fifty,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  women,  had 
been  expelled  from  the  city,  and  rebellion  was 
rampant  and  victorious  in  all  the  region  round 
about.  Even  the  fifty  prisoners  were  soon 
brought  forth  from  their  place  of  confinement 
to  be  butchered,  in  cold  blood,  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace. 

The  command  of  the  expedition  for  the  re- 
covery of  Delhi  was  given  to  Sir  Henry  Bar- 
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nard,  who  advanced  into  Oudh  with  an  array 
numbering  about  ten  thousand.  He  first  met 
the  insurgents  in  force  at  Badli-ka-Sarai, 
fought  with  them  a  hard  battle,  and  won  a 
complete  victory.  He  then  made  his  way  to 
Delhi,  and  took  up  his  position  on  a  ridge 
overlooking  the  city.  For  the  time,  however, 
it  was  impossible  to  recapture  the  stronghold 
from  the  enemy.  On  the  23d  and  25th  of 
August,  bloody  battles  were  fought  with  the 
mutineers,  who,  sallying  out  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  sought  to  carry  the  British  position. 
At  length,  in  the  early  part  of  September, 


which  he  was  presently  taken  to  be  banished  to 
Rangoon.  Thus  fell  and  disappeared  the  last 
lineal  descendant  of  Timour  the  Great.  Delhi 
was  at  once  put  under  military  government. 
Order  was  restored,  first  in  the  city,  and  then  in 
the  surrounding  regions.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  the  British  authority  was  suffi- 
ciently established  to  admit  of  the  restoration 
of  civil  government  in  Delhi,  and  the  rebellion 
in  this  quarter  was  at  an  end. 

The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  the 
dreadful  condition  in  which  the  small  English 
garrison  at  Luckuow  was  left  after  the  death 
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the  neavy  batteries  arrived,  and  the  defenses 
of  the  city  were  soon  battered  down.  On  the 
14th  of  the  mouth  an  assault  was  ordered,  and 
Delhi  was  carried  by  storm.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  after  six  days  of  almost  inces- 
sant fighting  that  the  different  districts  in  the 
city  were  all  recovered.  The  terrible  charac- 
ter of  the  struggle  may  be  known  from  the 
extent  of  the  British  losses,  which  were  a  thou- 
sand and  twelve  men  killed,  and  nearly  four 
thousand  wounded.  As  soon  as  victory  was  de- 
clared for  the  English,  the  old  Emperor  shut 
himself  up  in  the  tomb  of  Hamayun,  from 


of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  Before  the  fall  of 
that  brave  commander  he  had  carefully  cal- 
culated the  chances,  and  had  decided  that 
hope  for  his  command  lay  in  the  defense  of 
their  position  at  the  Residency  to  the  last  day 
and  the  last  man.  It  was  known  that  the 
British  authorities  would  put  forth  every  effort 
for  the  rescue,  and  that  some  time  during  the 
autumn  the  sound  of  British  cannon  in  the 
distance  would  announce  the  morning  of  de- 
liverance for  all  who  might  then  survive.  It 
happened  that  when  Sir  James  Outram  was 
recalled,  as  we  have  seen,  from  his  Persian 
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campaign,   one    division   of  his  army,    under 
command    of   Sir    Henry   Havelock,   was   or- 
dered to  proceed  to   Allahabad,  to  put  down 
the   revolt  in  that   region,  and   afterwards  to 
act    in    support    of   Sir    Hugh    Wheeler,    at 
Cawnpore,    and    Sir    Henry    Lawrence,    at 
Lucknow.  .  This  hazardous  work  could  never 
have  been  assigned  to  abler  hands  or  a  more 
courageous    spirit.      Havelock    was    on    the 
march   by  the   beginning  of  July.     On   the 
12th  of  the  month  he  fought  his  first  battle 
with    the    enemy   at   Futtehpur,   and   won  a 
victory.     On  the  15th  he  had  two  successful 
engagements  with  the  Sepoys.     On    the  16th 
he  came  to  Cawnpore.     In  battle  after  battle 
he  was  victorious  in  this  district  of  the  Oudh, 
and  sought  by  every  possible  means  to  strike 
out  in  the   direction  of  Lucknow.     But  his 
forces  were  insufficient  for  the  hazard,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  await  the  arrival  of  General  Out- 
ram  with  another  division  of  the  army.     When 
the  latter  came,  the   campaign  for  the  relief 
of  Lucknow  was  at  pnce  renewed.     Although 
General  Outram    was  in  supreme   command, 
alike  of  civil  and  military  affairs,  he  refused 
to  supersede  Havelock  in  the  field,  declaring 
that  to  the  latter  should  remain  the  glory  of 
recovering  the  capital  and  rescuing  the  garri- 
son from  the  merciless  clutch  of  the  Sepoys. 

We  may  here  transfer  our  station  to  the  in- 
side of  the  Residency  at  Lucknow,  and  share  in 
our  sympathies  the  sufferings  and  trials  to 
which  the  garrison  was  subjected  during  the 
fearful  summer  and  fall  of  1857.  The  siege, 
the  defense,  and  the  relief  have  become  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  century.  We 
have  seen  how,  in  the  dawn  of  the  great 
mutiny,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  took  the  wise 
precaution  to  withdraw  his  soldiers  and  the 
English  population  of  Lucknow  from  the  city 
to  the  Residency,  and  to  make  there  his 
preparations  for  the  coming  storm.  It  was  by 
the  wisdom  of  Lawrence  in  these  trying  days 
that  the  possibility  of  salvation  from  the  same 
fate  which  befell  the  garrison  at  Cawnpore 
was  secured.  He  made  the  most  of  the  days 
of  peace  and  the  incipiency  of  the  rebellion  by 
the  construction  of  strong  defenses  around  the 
Residency,  and  by  storing  therein,  in  places  of 
security,  the  largest  supply  of  provisions  which 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  gather.  Thus 
prepared,  he  awaited  the  outbreak,  wisely 


choosing  to  defend  himself  in  his  chosen  place 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  cut  his  way  through 
the  enemy's  country  in  the  hope  of  escape. 

Then  came   the  tempest.     The  first  shock 
was  ably  and   successfully   resisted.     Though 
the  besieged  were  under  constant  fire,  and  were 
pressed  on  every  side;   though  their  numbers 
were  diminished  daily  by  death  and  wounds  and 
disease,  yet  the  onsets  of  the  Sepoys  were  suc- 
cessfully resisted,  and  each  successive  assault 
was  repelled.     We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
fatal  accident  by  which  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
losing  his  life,  rose  to  perpetual  fame.     The 
command  of   the  garrison  was  transferred   to 
General   Inglis,  and  the  defense  continued  to 
be  bravely  conducted.     On  the  20th  of  July 
the   mutineers   made  another  assault   on    the 
English  position,  but  were  again  hurled  back 
with  great  losses.     The  same  thing  happened 
on  the  10th  of  August,  and  eight  days  after- 
wards, the  Sepoys,  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
and  with  desperate  courage,  a  third   time  at- 
tempted to  carry  the  Residency  by  storm.     But 
the  attack  was  met  with  the  usual  spirit,  and 
the  rebels  were  driven  back  with  heavy  losses. 
During  the  remainder  of  August,  though  the 
siege  was  pressed  with   ever-increasing  vigor, 
the  undaunted  garrison  held  out  courageously. 
On  the  5th  of  September,  the  first  rumors  of 
the  approach  of   Havelock  were   wafted   into 
the   Residency.     That   General,   accompanied 
by  Outram,   had    fought  his   way  along   the 
Cawnpore   road  during   nearly  the   whole   of 
August.     It  was  not,  however,  until  the  22d 
of  September  that  the  coming  army  of  relief 
reached  the  Alambagh,  a  strong  position  and 
military  station  about  four  miles  distant  from 
the    Residency.     This    place    was    held    and 
strongly  defended  by  the  Sepoys.     But  the  at- 
tack of  the  English,  on  September  25th,  could 
not  be  resisted.     The  Alambagh  was  taken  by 
storm,  and  the   besieged   garrison,  in   the   in- 
closure  of  the  Residency,  could  already  hear 
the    sounds  of  victorious  battle.     Leaving  a 
small    force   behind    to    hold    the   Alambagh, 
Havelock  pressed  on  to  the  relief  of  the  pent- 
up  garrison.     Through  the  remaining  miles  he 
fought  a  continuous   battle  with    the  Sepoys, 
and  on  the  26th  of  the  month,  planted  himself 
in  front  of  the  gates  of  the   Residency,  and 
then  broke  through. 

Great  was  the  relief  and  great  the  rejoicing 
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within  the  fortifications;  but  the  event  soon 
showed  that  the  end  was  not  yet.  Though 
the  garrison  was  strongly  reinforced,  though 
the  danger  that  the  Residency  might  be  car- 
ried by  storm  and  the  defenders  be  given  up 
to  butchery  was  for  the  time  removed,  yet 
from  another  point  of  view  the  peril  of  the 
situation  was  hardly  less  than  it  had  been  dur- 
ing the  summer  months?  The  forces  which 
Havelock  aud  Outraiu  had  been  able  to  bring 


discipline.  They  also  perceived  that  they  had 
put  everything  on  the  cast  of  the  die.  They 
understood  well  enough  that  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  mutiny,  Great  Britain  would 
visit  upon  them  a  terrible  punishment  for  their 
rebellion,  treacheries,  and  murders.  They 
fought  with  desperation,  and  the  English  gar- 
rison found  no  relief  by  day  or  night.  A 
storm  of  bullets  and  cannon-shot  poured  con- 
stantly on  the  defenses,  and  the  losses  of  the 


ATTACK  ON  THE  ALAMBAGH. 


with  them  were  by  no  means  sufficient  to  war- 
rant a  withdrawal  from  the  defenses  and  ex- 
posure to  the  open  country.  The  numbers 
within  the  inclosure  of  the  Residency  had 
been  greatly  increased,  but  the  consumption  of 
supplies  was  correspondingly  augmented.  On 
the  whole,  the  peril  was  only  lessened  and 
postponed,  rather  than  removed.  Nor  were  the 
besieging  hosts  greatly  discouraged.  The  Sepoys 
had  learned  to  fight.  Their  long  contact  with 
the  British  army  had  given  them  courage  and 


besieged  were  severe.  The  hot  sun  of  the  In- 
dian summer  and  autumn  scorched  the  sufferers 
in  the  inclosure  with  burning  heat.  Disease 
and  wasting  added  to  the  ever-accumulating 
sorrows.  Battle  was  before  the  gates,  pesti- 
lence in  the  air  and  water.  Not  only  was  the 
whole  force  of  the  English  again  shut  up 
within  the  defenses  of  the  Residency,  but  the 
small  garrison  which  Havelock  had  left  in  the 
Alambagh  was  also  besieged,  and  could  hardly 
hold  its  own  against  the  constant  assaults  of 
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the  enemy.  Through  the  whole  of  October 
the  brave  garrison  kept  up  the  defense,  and 
lived  on  hope  of  another  succor,  which  was 
sure  to  come. 

Meanwhile,  in  distant  England,  Lord  Pal- 
merston  had  called  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the 
hero  of  Balaklava,  from  his  retirement,  and  on 
the  llth  of  July,  conferred  on  him  the  com- 
mand -  in  -  chief  of 
the  British  forces  in 
India.  "  When  will 
you  be  able  to  set 
out  for  the  seat  of 
war,  Sir  Colin?" 
said  Palmerston. 
"  Within  twenty- 
four  hours,"  was  the 
reply;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th, 
the  new  commander 
left  England  for 
Calcutta.  He  ar- 
rived at  the  latter 
city  on  the  13th  of 
August,  and  with 
great  energy  pre- 
pared an  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  the 
British  garrisons  in 
Oudh.  His  forces 
consisted  of  six  thou- 
sand men,  supported 
with  an  artillery 
contingent  of  thirty- 
six  guns.  What  ar- 
rangements had  been 
made  in  the  South, 
what  relief  might 
be  expected  from 
the  direction  of  Cal- 
cutta, was  unknown 
to  the  sufferers  at 
Lucknow;  but  they 

well  knew  that  they  were  not  forgotten,  and  that 
the  day  of  retribution  would  come  at  the  la>t. 

Sir  Colin's  army  at  length  reached  Cawn- 
pore,  and  from  that  point  proceeded  by  the 
same  route  which  Havelock  had  taken  to 
Lucknow.  Like  his  predecessor,  Campbell 
also  had  to  fight  his  way,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  10th  of  November  that  he  was  able  to 
open  his  guns  against  the  besiegers  of  the 


Alambagh.  That  place  and  another  similar 
position,  culled  the  Dilkusha  Palace,  lying 
south-east  of  Lucknow,  were  immediately  car- 
ried. The  garrison  which  had  been  so  hardly 
pressed  in  the  Alambagh  was  relieved,  and  the 
British  army  was  free  to  march  for  the 
Residency. 

It  is  narrated  that  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
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ber,  when  the  shadow  of  despair  seemed  ready 
to  descend  on  Havelock  and  those  who  were 
under  his  protection,  a  little  Scotch  maiden, 
daughter  of  an  officer,  fell  asleep  in  the  shade 
of  the  rampart.  Suddenly  she  sprang  up, 
and,  clapping  her  hands,  ran  with  flying  plaid, 
crying  out  as  she  came:  "Dinna  ye  hear  it? 
Dinna  ye  hear  it?  It's  the  slogan  of  the 
Highlanders !"  Her  quick  ear  had  caught  in 
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the  distance  the  sound  of  the  Scottish  bag- 
pipe, shrilly  piping  at  the  head  of  the  coming 
regiments  the  well-known  air,  The  Campbells 
are  Coming!  True  or  false,  the  incident  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  which  can  be  selected 
from  the  vast  panorama  of  history.  The  cry 
of  the  Highlanders'  pibroch  was  indeed  the 
premonition  of  victory.  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
carried  one  after  another  of  the  rebel  strong- 
holds around  the  city,  and,  in  six  days  from 
the  Alambagh,  fought  his  way  to  the  gates  of 
the  Residency.  The  forces  within  and  without 
the  defenses  were  joined,  and  the  second  relief 
of  Lucknow  was  accomplished. 

It  was  at  once  determined  by  Sir  Colin  and 
his  associate  commanders  that  the  non-com- 
batants in  the  Residency  must  be  saved  by 
withdrawal  from  the  place.  To  make  this 
movement  was  still  a  matter  of  great  hazard, 
for  the  Sepoys  hung  in  multitudes  on  every 
quarter.  On  the  19th  of  November  the 
English  batteries  were  opened  furiously  on 
the  strongest  position  held  by  the  enemy,  as 
though  an  assault  were  about  to  be  ordered. 
While  the  cannonade  was  kept  up,  Campbell 
and  Havelock  ordered  the  quiet  withdrawal 
of  the  garrison  and  non-combatants  to  the 
Dilkusha  Palace  and  the  Alambagh.  The 
movement  was  effected  without  disaster,  and 
the  retreat  from  Luckuow  was  safely  begun. 

An  incident  of  these  days  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  British  Empire,  and  emphasized  the  close 
of  a  heroic  life.  On  reaching  the  Alambagh, 
Henry  Havelock  could  go  no  further.  He 
was  exhausted.  Battle  and  toil,  hunger,  thirst, 
anxiety,  sleeplessness,  and  finally  disease,  had 
done  their  work.  On  the  24th  of  November  the 
hero  died.  Three  days  afterwards  the  Queen  of 
England,  little  knowing  the  uselessness  of  the 
honor  which  she  gave,  bestowed  on  him  the 
title  and  dignity  of  a  Baronet.  The  honor 
•descended  to  his  son ;  nor  might  it  be  said 
that  such  a  distinction  was  needed  by  him  who 
had  found  his  final  rest  in  the  soil  of  the  old 
kingdom  of  Oudh,  under  the  fiery  glare  of  the 
sun  of  India. 

The  rest  of  the  story  of  the  suppression  of 
the  great  mutiny  may  be  briefly  told.  There 
could  be  no  further  massacres  of  women  and 
children  in  Oudh.  It  was  now  soldier  to  sol- 
dier, or  rather  one  soldier  against  many,  for  the 
Sepoys  were  nearly  always  from  four  to  ten  times 


as  numerous  as  the  attacking  English  forces. 
As  soon  as  he  was  free  for  action,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  marched  again  for  Cawnpore.  In 
that  city  the  English  cause  had,  of  late,  fared 
badly.  Cawnpore  had  been  placed,  after  its 
recovery  by  the  English,  under  command  of 
General  Windham.  Not  long  afterwards,  the 
Hindu  Governor,  or  Scindia,  of  Gwalior 
gathered  an  army  of  insurgents,  and  advanced 
on  Cawnpore,  hoping  to  recapture  the  city 
from  the  British  garrison.  General  Windham 
marched  out  to  meet  the  Scindia,  and  was 
worsted  in  battle.  He  was  obliged  to  fall 
back  to  his  defenses,  and  the  rebels  succeeded 
in  reoccupying  Cawnpore.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  which  called  urgently  for  the 
presence  and  aid  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  He 
marched  at  once  against  the  place,  himself  at 
the  head  of  one  division,  and  Sir  Hope  Grant 
leading  another.  The  enemy  were  thus  doubly 
attacked,  and  Cawnpore  was  finally  restored 
to  English  authority. 

The  event  which  we  have  just  described 
occupied  the  closing  months  of  1857  and  the 
opening  of  the  next  year.  During  the  winter, 
Lucknow  was  held  by  the  Hindus  in  full 
force.  In  other  quarters  of  the  horizon  the 
sky  had  cleared.  It  was  perceived,  even  by 
the  enemy,  that  the  British  power  in  India 
was  unshaken,  and  that  the  day  of  retribution 
was  at  hand.  In  the  presence  of  these  facts 
the  rebellion  was  dissolved  into  its  original 
elements.  At  Lucknow,  however,  the  mutiny 
drew  to  itself  all  of  its  remaining  resources, 
and  the  duty  was  devolved  on  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  of  carrying  this  last  fortress  of  the 
revolt.  With  the  opening  of  spring  the  cam- 
paign was  undertaken  for  the  recapture  of  the 
capital.  The  British  army  again  reached  Luck- 
now  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  on  the  19th 
of  the  month  fought  with  the  Sepoys  the  last 
great  battle  of  the  war.  The  English  were  com- 
pletely victorious.  About  two  thousand  of 
the  mutineers  were  killed  outright  in  the  en- 
gagement. A  hundred  cannon  were  taken 
from  the  rebels,  and  the  army  of  insurgents, 
broken  into  fragments,  was  scattered  in  all  di- 
rections. Lucknow  was  completely  recovered. 
Nor  did  the  Sepoys  make  any  further  serious 
efforts  for  the  recapture  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  Oudh. 

In    the   last   conflicts   of   the   war,  several 
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eminent  soldiers  lost  their  lives.  Among  the 
rest  may  be  mentioned  Sir  William  Peel,  who 
was  seriously  wounded  in  the  battle  before 
Lucknow,  and  who  shortly  afterwards  died  of 
small-pox  at  Cawnpore.  Another  hero  of  fiery 
character  and  strange  career,  who  fell  in  the 


had  taken  refuge.  In  that  retreat,  Hodson, 
with  his  own  hand,  seized  the  fallen  monarch, 
drew  him  forth,  and  delivered  him  to  his 
horsemen  to  be  borne  away  to  the  head-quarters 
of  General  Wilson.  Hodson  also  captured 
the  three  royal  princes  of  Delhi,  and  in  a  fit 


OUTRAM.  CA>; 

last  battle,  was  Colonel  Tlodson,  known  in 
India  as  "  Hodson  of  Hodson's  Horse."  His 
career  had  been  one  of  singular  reckless- 
nes-i  and  dannir.  He  it  was  who.  after  the 
recapture  of  Delhi,  had,  with  the  help  of 
Hindu  spies,  penetrated  the  tomb  of  Hani- 
ay  un,  where  the  last  of  the  Mogul  Emperors 
N.— Vol.  4—23 


.  AND  HAVELOCK. 

of  rage  had  them  condemned  to  death.  He 
then  took  a  carbine  from  the  hands  of  one  of 
his  men,  and  -hut  the  princes  dead,  leaving 
their  bodies  before  the  gates  of  Delhi.  During 
the  rest  of  the  war,  he  had  gone  through  all 
hazards  and  perils,  to  fall  at  last  by  a  Sepoy 
bullet  in  the  hour  of  final  conquest.  The 
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reader  may  not  have  forgotten  that  out  of  the  • 
disasters  of  Cabul,  ending  in  the  total  de- 
struction of  a  British  army,  and  of  all  who 
were  dependent  on  its  protection,  a  single  man 
had  escaped  to  carry  the  news  of  the  horror  to 
Jelalabad.  That  man  was  Dr.  Biydon,  who 
lived  through  the  siege  of  Luckuow,  enduring 
all  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  that  dreadful 
situation,  to  be  rescued  with  the  garrison,  and 
to  be  mentioned  with  praise  in  the  report  of 
the  campaign  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  Luck- 


Nearly  all  of  the  leaders  who  had  distinguished 
themselves — and  who  had  not? — were  honored 
with  titles  and  dignities  and  pensions.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Generals  were  made  Baronets.  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Clyde.  During  the  rest 
of  his  life,  which  extended  to  1863,  he  enjoyed 
a  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year.  At 
the  scenes  of  the  principal  events  of  the  war, 
memorials  were  erected  by  the  Government  to 
commemorate  the  valor  and  sacrifice  of  those 
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now,  who  had  taken  part  in  both  sorrow  and 
victory,  to  be  remembered  "as  an  example  of 
the  invincible  energy,  and  enduring  courage 
of  British  soldiers." 

The  year  1858  witnessed  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  civil  authority  in  Lucknow.  The 
mutiny  was  at  an  end,  and  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  East  was  presently  more  firmly 
fixed  than  ever  before.  The  nation  was  not 
ungrateful  to  those  who  had  upheld  the  cause 
of  the  country  in  those  almost  impenetrable 
regions  ten  thousand  miles  from  London. 


who  died  in  the  massacres  and  battles.  The 
Residency  at  Lucknow  bears  witness  in  many 
of  its  details  and  surroundings  to  the  tragic 
events,  to  the  valor  and  the  glory  of  1857. 
There,  to  the  present  day,  may  be  seen  the 
ruined  wcrks,  behind  which  the  heroes  who 
fought  under  Havelock,  stood  and  battled  for 
the  flag  of  England.  There  may  be  seen  the 
old  mosque  and  the  magnificent  banyan-tree 
through  whose  branches  the  Sepoy  bullet* 
whistled  during  the  siege.  There,  near  at 
hand,  rises  the  significant  mound,  its  sides  ter- 
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raced  and  covered  with  the  fragrant  flowers  of 
India,  while  on  the  further  slope  rise  the 
feathery  bamboos  which  overshadow  the  last 
resting-place  of  two  thousand  British  soldiers 
who  died  of  battle  and  pestilence  in  the  siege 
of  Lucknow.  At  Cawupore,  over  the  horrid 
well  whose  open  mouth  received  the  mutilated 
bodies  of  the  murdered  women  and  children, 
a  memorial  has  been  erected;  while  round 
about  the  spot  a  beautiful  garden,  planted 
with  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  protected 
by  a  wall,  preserves  the  memory  of 
those  who  perished  .under  the  swords 
of  the  murderers  sent  to  their  bloody 
work  in  the  prison-house  by  the  Rajah 
of  Bithoor. 

With  the  subsidence  of  the  rebellion 
iu  India,  a  difficult  and  serious  task 
was  left  on  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. By  what  means  should  a 
reorganization  of  those  vast  popula- 
tions be  effected.  In  the  first  place, 
the  question  of  retribution  must  be 
met.  It  was  resolved  by  the  authori- 
ties, civil  and  military,  that  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  those 
who  had  merely  participated  in  the 
mutiny,  contending  openly  with  the 
British  forces  in  battle,  and  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  many  hor- 
rid massacres,  of  which  the  Sepoys 
had  been  guilty.  As  far  as  practi- 
cable, this  distinction  was  carried  out 
in  the  punishment  of  those  who  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  British.  The 
Hindu  soldiers  who  were  taken,  and 
whose  hands  were  not  stained  with 
butchery  and  assassination,  were  treated 
as  prisoners  of  war.  But  those  who 
had  been  guilty  of  massacre  were  at 
once  destroyed  by  being  blown  alive 
from  the  mouths  of  cannon.  In  extenuation 
of  this  severity,  which  had  in  it  so  strong  a 
flavor  of  barbarism,  the  explanation  was  given 
by  the  British  authorities  that  the  Sepoys, 
under  their  peculiar  superstitions,  cared  little 
or  nothing  for  the  mere  fact  of  death,  but 
were  horrified  at  the  thought  of  mutilation. 
The  method  of  military  execution  was  deduced 
from  this  theory;  but  after  times  have  hardly 
consented  to  the  wholesale  and  savage  process 
by  which  the  guilty  Sepoys  were  obliterated. 


After  the  first  rigors  of  the  military 
method  were  passed,  the  civil  government  pro- 
ceeded as  best  it  might  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  country.  In  March  of  1858  Lord 
Canning  issued  to  the  inhabitants  of  Oudh  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  defined,  with  much 
severity,  the  measures  by  which  they  might  be 
restored  to  conditions  of  peace.  It  was  set 
forth  that  all  chiefs  and  landowners  who  should 
at  once  surrender  to  the  British  Commissioner 
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should  be  spared,  provided  only  that  they 
had  not  been  guilty  of  massacre  or  assassina- 
tion. The  proclamation  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral went  on  to  say  that  any  further  indulgence 
which  might  be  extended  to  the  people  of 
Oudh,  and  indeed  their  whole  condition  there- 
after, must  depend  on  their  own  course  in  sur- 
rendering themselves  to  the  justice  and  mercy 
of  the  British  Government.  The  general  effect 
of  the  proclamation  was  to  confiscate  the  lauds 
of  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  mutiny,  and 
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this  signified  the  whole  population ;  for  there 
was  not  perhaps  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  land- 
owners in  all  Oudh  who  had  not  been  engaged 
in  the  Rebellion.  It  was  perhaps  not  in- 
tended by  Lord  Canning  that  the  penalty 
should  be  so  rigorously  exacted  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  proclamation.  It  was  the 
purpose  rather  to  make  the  people  understand 
that  the  British  Government,  in  the  exercise 
of  prerogative  which  had  arisen  out  of  the 
war,  had  become  the  original  proprietor  of  the 
lands  of  Oudh,  and  that  all  who  henceforth 
held  or  owned  such  lands  must  do  so  under  a 
title  derived  from  the  Crown  of  England. 

As  soon  as  the  policy  of  the  Governor- 
General  was  known  in  England  a  violent  con- 
troversy arose  relative  thereto,  and  the  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament  did  not  end  until  the 
Government  of  India  was  revolutionized.  Lord 
Elleuborough  and  most  of  the  Ministry  an- 
tagonized the  principles  of  Lord  Canning's 
proclamation,  and  motions  were  introduced  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  substitute  a  new 
policy  for  that  of  the  Governor-General.  To 
the  American  reader,  the  condition  of  affairs 
and  the  controversy  relative  thereto,  may  well 
bring  to  mind  the  divisions  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Congress  in  the  work  of  recon- 
structing the  Southern  States  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War.  It  appeared  that,  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Canning,  he  had  sent  certain  private 
and  explanatory  letters  to  England  in  con- 
nection with  the  proclamation,  and  that  theso 
were  withheld  until  the  break  was  made  be- 
tween the  Governor-General  and  the  Ministry. 
Since  no  other  policy  could  be  substituted  for 
that  proposed  by  Canning,  the  latter  officer 
went  straight  ahead  to  meet  the  difficulties  be- 
fore him  according  to  his  own  methods. 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  measures  pro- 
posed were  not  in  effect  so  severe  as  they  were 
theoretically.  The  people  of  Oudh,  particu- 
larly the  landowners,  were  now  thoroughly  will- 
ing to  accept  the  best  terms  of  settlement 
which  might  be  had  at  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  found  that  Canning's  policy 
was  the  remedy  for  many  of  the  ancient  abuses 
with  which  the  people  of  the  Province  had 
been  afflicted.  The  somewhat  dependent  posi- 
tion in  which  the  land-owners  were  placed, 
gave  opportunity  for  an  extension  of  rights 
and  influence  among  the  village  communities. 


In  fact,  the  domestic  revolution  was  more  in 
form  than  in  substance.  There  had  always 
existed  in  Oudh  a  proprietary  right  of  the 
kingly  and  feudal  governments  in  the  lands 
of  the  country,  and  the  transfer  of  this  pro- 
prietary right  to  Great  Britain  did  not,  after 
all,  so  greatly  disturb  the  status  of  the  laud- 
lords  and  the  village  tenantry. 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  question  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  and  future  government  of  India 
was  under  full  discussion  in  Parliament.  In 
the  preceding  pages  many  references  have  been 
made  to  that  famous  East  India  Company,  under 
whose  auspices  the  civil  and  govermental  de- 
velopment of  India  had  taken  place.  As  early 
as  1595,  what  was  called  "A  Company  for 
Remote  Parts,"  was  formed  in  Amsterdam, 
and  was  presently  chartered,  with  the  general 
privilege  of  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  for 
twenty-one  years.  Afterwards  the  charter  was 
extended  to  1644.  Still  again,  in  1655,  the 
rights  of  the  Company  were  revived,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  year  1700.  We  have  already  seen 
how,  with  the  maritime  ascendency  of  England, 
dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  French  in  the  far  East,  gave  way 
before  the  greater  vigor  and  aggressiveness  of 
the  English  fleets.  Even  before  this  event,  in 
the  year  1599,  Queen  Elizabeth  had  granted 
to  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants 
of  London,  trading  with  the  East  Indies,"  a 
charter  for  fifteen  years,  conceding  to  the  cor- 
poration the  exclusive  right  of  commerce  with 
all  the  countries  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
eastward  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  excepting 
only  such  coasts  and  islands  as  might  already 
be  occupied  by  some  friendly  European  State. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  that  great  corporation 
which  was  destined  to  furnish,  in  after  times, 
some  of  the  most  important,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  most  romantic,  chapters  in  the  history  of 
the  British  Empire. 

In  the  time  of  Cromwell  an  effort  was 
made  to  set  free  the  trade  with  East  India. 
But  the  attempt  was  futile;  and  the  charter  of 
the  Company  was  renewed  by  the  Protector, 
and  again  by  Charles  II.  In  1698  a  second 
company  of  like  character  with  the  original 
was  formed ;  but  a  few  years  afterwards  the  two 
were  merged  under  the  title  of  "The  United 
Company  of  Merchants  trading  with  the  East 
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Indies."  The  government  of  the  Company 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor  and  a  Board 
of  Directors,  varying  in  number  at  different 
times  and  under  different  statutes.  In  1708 
three  Local  Councils  were  established  in  India, 
one  for  Madras,  one  for  Bombay,  and  one  for 
Calcutta.  During  this  century,  the  political 
and  territorial  relations  of  the  Company  were 
vastly  extended  in  Hindustan.  In  1757  the 
government  of  the  corporation  succeeded  in 
deposing  the  nabob  of  Bengal,  by  which  act 
great  and  rich  provinces  were  secured.  It  was 
in  1761  that  the  defeat  and  virtual  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  India  enabled  the  Company 
to  pursue  with  still  greater  freedom  its  policy 
of  aggrandizement  Soon  afterwards  that 
most  remarkable  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  the  administration  of  Warren  Hastings 
occurred,  to  be  followed  by  his  impeachment 
and  the  consequent  revelation,  to  the  mind  of 
England  and  all  Europe,  of  the  tremendous 
resources,  the  vast  extent,  the  complicated 
governmental  system,  the  antique  civilization, 
and  limitless  populations  of  India.  Hence- 
forth it  was  seen  that  the  East  India  Company, 
as  a  private  corporation,  could  not  be  left  in- 
dependent of  governmental  control,  to  pursue 
its  own  course  in  the  management  of  an  Em- 
pire as  great  in  wealth,  and  many  times  greater 
in  population,  than  the  Home  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain.  Accordingly,  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  William  Pitt,  a  Board  of  Control  was 
appointed  for  India,  to  consist  of  the  two 
principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  such  members  of  the 
Privy  Council  as  the  sovereign  might  designate. 
The  Company's  charter,  however,  was,  in 
1793,  extended  by  act  of  Parliament  to  the 
year  1814.  Indeed,  the  monopoly  of  trade  in 
the  East,  which  had  been  so  long  conceded  to 
the  Company,  was  not  abolished  until  April 
of  1834. 

If,  then,  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  mutiny, 
we  glance  at  that  Government  which  experi- 
ment, statute,  and  commercial  interest  had 
conspired  to  form  through  the  two  and  a  half 
preceding  centuries,  we  shall  find  the  Adminis- 
tration to  be  composed  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
part  of  whom  were  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
and  part  chosen  by  the  Company.  The 
Crown  Directors  had  a  right  of  reviewing  all 
decisions  made  by  the  general  Company.  The 


Governor-General  of  India  was  an  officer  of 
the  Crown,  though  he  might  be  recalled  by 
the  Company.  The  system  was  complicated  in 
the  last  degree,  and  in  some  particulars  was 
vague  and  incomprehensible.  As  early  as 
1852,  Lord  Ellenborough  had  recommended 
that  the  governmental  prerogatives  of  the 
Company  be  transferred  to  the  Crown. 

It  remained,  however,  for  the  Indian  mutiny 
to  rouse  Parliament  and  the  country  to  the 
necessities  of  the  situation.  Four  years  pre- 
viously the  civil  patronage  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Company  was  taken  away,  and  placed 
under  the  same  competitive  system  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  civil  service  of  Great  Britain. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  1858,  before  civil 
government  was  restored  at  Luckuow,  Lord 
Piilmerston  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  transfer 
of  all  the  civil  and  political  authority  of  the  East 
India  Company  directly  and  absolutely  to  the 
Crown  of  England.  The  measure  contemplated 
the  appointment,  by  the  British  Home  Gov- 
ernment, of  a  President  and  Council  of 
eight  members  for  the  Administration  of  India. 
Before  the  bill  could  be  passed,  however, 
Lord  Palmerston  was  thrown  out  of  office  by 
circumstances  to  be  narrated  hereafter. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Derby,  with 
Lord  Ellenborough  as  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies. A  new  bill  was  prepared,  more  compli- 
cated and  less  practical  than  that  proposed  by 
Palmerston.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
which  ensued,  it  was  found  that  the  Ellen- 
borough  bill  was  virtually  devoid  of  merit. 
At  length  Lord  John  Russell,  whose  clear 
judgment  had  so  many  times  discovered  a  way 
through  like  perplexities,  prepared  a  bill 
called  "An  Act  for  the  Better  Government 
of  India."  In  it  provisions  were  made  that  all 
the  territories,  all  the  civil  and  political  rights, 
hitherto  held  and  exercised  by  the  East  India 
Company,  should  be  transferred  absolutely  to 
the  Crown  of  England.  The  principal  admin- 
istrative officer  was  to  be  known  as  the  Vice- 
roy, or  Governor-General.  He  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown.  A  Council  for  India, 
consisting  of  Sfteen  members,  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed, eight  of  whom  were  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Crown,  and  the  other  seven  were  conceded 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Company.  There  was 
also  to  be  a  Council  Resident  in  India,  for  the 
immediate  support  and  assistance  of  the  Vice- 
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roy.  The  act  was  passed  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1858.  The  Queeu  was  proclaimed 
sovereign  of  India,  and  Lord  Canning,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  ability  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office  in  the  most  critical  epoch  through  which 
the  British  Government  had  yet  passed  in  the 
East,  was  appointed  first  Viceroy  of  India. 
The  civil  revolution  thus  effected  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  development 
of  the  British  East  Indian  Empire — a  move- 
ment which  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
culmination  when,  in  April  of  1876,  Queen 
Victoria,  under  the  auspices  of  Disraeli,  re- 
ceived the  crown  and  title  of  Empress  of 
India. 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  sud- 
den downfall  of  the  Palmerston  Ministry.  The 
cause  of  the  unexpected  collapse  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  known  and  read  of  all.  On  the 
14th  of  January,  1858,  the  Italian  exile,  Felice 
Orsini,  for  some  time  resident  in  England,  but 
who  had  more  recently  gone  over  to  the  French 
capital,  had  taken  his  station  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Grand  Opera-house,  and  thrown  under 
the  carriage  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Em- 
press an  explosive  bomb.  The  Emperor  and 
Eugenie  escaped  unhurt,  but  ten  of  the  ex- 
posed by-standers  were  killed,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty-six  wounded.  A  full  account  of  the 
attempted  assassination  of  the  French  ruler 
will  be  given  in  the  following  chapter.  In  this 
place  the  event  is  to  be  considered  only  in  its 
relations  to  England,  and  particularly  to  the 
Palmerstou  Government. 

It  was  at  once  known  that  for  some  time 
Orsini  had  lived,  publicly  and  privately,  in 
England.  It  was  discovered  that  his  bombs 
had  been  manufactured  in  Birmingham.  Or- 
sini had  spoken  much  in  many  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  urging  the  British  Government  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Italy  against  Austria. 
These  circumstances,  and  many  other  incidents 
of  the  attempted  assassination,  were  noised,  not 
only  in  England  and  France,  but  throughout 
Europe.  For  the  time,  the  immemorial  policy 
of  Great  Bniain  in  making  the  country  a 
haven  and  asylum  for  political  refugees  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  was  subjected  to  the 
severest  criticism.  In  France  especially  were 
animadversions  offered,  from  quarters  high  and 
quarters  low,  on  that  type  of  Government 


which  absorbed  into  itself  the  half-murderous 
malcontents  from  all  other  nations.  In  Eng- 
land there  was  some  sympathy  with  these 
views — some  disposition  to  adopt  a  more  strin- 
gent policy  relative  to  the  political  aliens  who 
had  found,  or  might  hereafter  find,  asylum  in 
the  Kingdom. 

At  the  head  of  this  opinion  stood  Lord 
Palmerston  himself.  His  attitude  in  this  par- 
ticular must  be  interpreted  from  his  peculiar 
constitution.  Ever  since  his  entrance  into 
public  life  his  politics  had  been  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  part  being  devoted  to 
liberalism  in  England,  and  the  other  part  to 
absolutism  abroad.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
therefore  allied  at  many  crises  of  his  career 
with  those  European  rulers  who  had  least 
footing  in  the  actual  sympathies  of  Great 
Britain.  Thus  it  was  in  the  case  of  Napo- 
leon III.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Lord 
Palmerston  had  already  had  a  notable  fall  from 
the  English  Ministry,  in  1852,  on  occount  of 
his  unseasonable  defense  of  the  Coup  d'Etat.  In 
the  case  of  the  Orsini  affair,  the  English 
statesman's  partiality  again  stood  stoutly  forth. 
In  accordance  with  his  own  disposition,  and 
under  the  stimulus  of  communications  received 
from  the  French  Cabinet,  he  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  a  bill  known  as  "  The 
Conspiracy-to-murder  Bill."  The  act  was  in 
the  open  face  of  the  whole  antecedent  policj 
of  Great  Britain.  It  contemplated  the  trans- 
ference of  conspiracy  to  murder  from  the  list 
of  misdemeanors  to  the  category  of  felonies, 
with  the  penalty  of  penal  servitude  in  periods 
extending  from  five  years  to  the  life-time  of 
the  convict.  At  the  first  view  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  measure  covered  the  case ;  but 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  im- 
memorial policy  and  law  of  the  English-speak- 
ing race,  to  the  effect  that  an  overt  act,  and 
not  a  contemplated  or  prepared  crime,  is 
necessary  to  constitute  a  felony,  we  shall  see 
the  untenable  character  of  the  Bill  proposed 
and  defended  by  Palmerstou.  Many  of  the 
ablest  Parliamentarians  at  once  perceived  the 
anti-British  character  of  the  measure.  Par- 
ticularly did  John  Arthur  Roebuck  hold  up  to 
the  hostile  judgment  of  the  House  the  pro- 
posed statute.  At  length,  Milner  Gibson 
threw  his  influence  against  Palmerston,  and 
when  the  Bill  came  to  a  vote  for  the  second 
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reading,  it  failed  by  a  considerable  majority. 
It  only  remained  for  Lord  Pulmerston  to  re- 
eigu  his  office.  He,  who  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  had  been  as  firmly  planted  in 
power  as  any  Prime  Minister  who  had  con- 
ducted the  Government  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  suddenly  lost  his  hold  by  his 
sympathy  for  the  ruler  of  France,  and  by 
confounding  the  misdemeanor  of  plotting  a 
crime  with  the  actual  commission  of  the  crime 
itself. 

The  American  reader  will  hardly  fail,  in 
perusing  this  significant  paragraph,  to  call  to 
mind  the  similar  effort  made,  and  still  making, 
in  his  own  country,  with  respect  to  anarchism. 
In  the  United  States  the  British  theory 
of  free  asylum  has  been  cordially,  fully, 
and  righteously  adopted.  Any  other 
course  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Republic  would  be  to  belie  the  very 
principles  on  which  the  Republic  is 
founded.  No  movement  in  our  coun- 
try has  been  more  pitiably  contempt- 
ible than  that  which  proposes  to 
regard  the  United  States  as  meant  ex- 
clusively for  the  selfish  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  those  who  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  born  American. 
True,  every  human  government  must 
first  care  for  its  own ;  but  the  Amer- 
ican Government  can  not  stop  with 
this  narrow  construction.  The  United 
States  exists  for  the  world,  for  man- 
kind, for  an  enlarged  human  liberty. 
It  must  needs  be  that  offenses  will  come 
under  such  a  system.  The  Anarchists 
in  American  cities  plotted  to  com- 
mit crime.  In  a  most  conspicuous  instance, 
crimes  were  committed.  The  authorities  might 
proceed  either  against  the  conspiracy  or  against 
the  murderous  deed  done  in  Haymarket  Square. 
The  conspiracy  was  a  misdemeanor.  The 
bomb-throwing  was  a  felony.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Anarchists  were  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy, and  were  not  convicted  of  throwing 
the  bombs.  They  were  tried  for  murder,  and 
were  convicted  of  anarchy !  The  attempt  made 
in  several  quarters  to  stretch  the  principle!  of 
American  law,  so  that  plotting  and  conspiring 
to  commit  crime  shall  be  put  into  the  category 
of  felonies,  along  with  the  overt  acts  of  riot, 
murder,  and  assassination,  is  one  of  the  most 


dangerous  fallacies  with  which  recent  jurispru- 
dence has  been  afflicted — a  principle  by  far 
more  evil  in  itself  and  pernicious  in  its  tenden- 
cies than  the  evil  which  it  is  intended  to 
remove. 

Before  his  final  exit  from  office,  Lord  Pal- 
merston  had  the  good  fortune  to  decorate  his 
crest  with  a  feather  from  the  East.  The 
feather  was  plucked  from  the  abundant  plum- 
age of  China.  Canton  had  at  last  been, 
taken  by  the  allied  French  and  English  fleets. 
How  long  the  military  operations  on  that  far 
coast  had  been  suspended  or  balked  by  the 
troubles  and  disasters  of  the  British  Empire, 
the  reader  may  well  infer.  For  it  will  not  be 
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forgotten  how,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  East  In- 
dian War,  Lord  Canning  had  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  in  the  emergency  diverted  the  En- 
glish armament,  which  had  been  sent  out  to 
China,  from  its  intended  purpose  and  brought 
the  fleet  to  his  own  assistance.  Of  small  im- 
portance was  it  to  Great  Britain  that  the 
Chinese  coast  should  be  broken  at  the  can- 
non's mouth,  in  comparison  with  the  great 
rri-is  in  India.  But  with  the  lapse  of  time 
Outram  and  Campbell  and  Havelock  were 
successful  in  India.  The  great  insurrection 
of  the  Sepoys  was  beaten  into  the  earth;  order 
was  restored,  and  the  Government,  as  we 
have  seen,  reconstructed  on  a  broader  and 
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more  rational  basis.  Thus  relieved,  from  her 
embarrassments,  Great  Britain  found  herself 
free  to  join  the  French  in  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  on  China. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  meanwhile 
found  a  reasonable  cause  for  his  hostility  in  the 
cruel  treatment  which  had  been  visited  by  the 
Chinese  on  a  company  of  French  missionaries. 
Napoleon  III.  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  for  the 
prosecution  of  a  foreign  war.  The  French 
Nation  had  found  some  measurable  gratifica- 
tion of  pride  in  the  issue  of  the  conflict  in  the 
Crimea,  and  in  the  ability  of  the  Emperor  to 
bring  the  ambassadors  of  the  great  Powers 
together  under  his  auspices  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  But  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  con- 
tinue his  foreign  enterprises  to  the  end,  that 
the  French  might  be  still  further  elate_d  with 
his  government.  Thus  England  and  France 
bore  down  'in  general  armament  upon  China, 
and  struck  at  Canton.  It  was  no  great  matter 
that  European  fleets  should  prevail  over  the 
rude  and  primitive  defense  with  which  the 
Chinese  were  able  to  protect  their  city.  Can- 
ton was  bombarded  and  taken.  At  this  time 
the  Imperial  Commissioner,  Yeh,  was  in  the 
city.  The  allies  succeeded  in  running  down 
the  Oriental  dignitary,  and  capturing  him  in 
his  retreat.  To  him,  in  his  obstinacy,  the 
British  authorities  chose  to  refer  the  recent 
hostilities  and  destruction  of  life  and  property. 
Nor  could  it  well  be  doubted  that  the  cruelty 
and  recklessness  of  his  administration  had  been 
such  as  to  justify  severe  measures  against  him. 
It  was  said  that  in  a  recent  Chinese  rebellion 
he  had  ordered  the  ignominious  execution  of 
one  hundred  thousand  rebel  prisoners.  Yeh 
was  accordingly  treated  as  a  political  prisoner  ; 
was  sent  to  Calcutta,  and  kept  in  confinement 
until  the  following  year,  when  he  died. 

Canton  taken,  it  remained  to  reestablish 
peace.  To  this  end  Lord  Elgin,  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  and  Baron  Gros,  on  the  part 
of  France,  were  empowered  by  their  respective 
Governments  to  form  a  new  treaty  with  China. 
The  policy  of  non-intercourse  adopted  by  the 
Imperial  Government  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  offense,  and  ajrainst  this  the  Eu- 
ropean ministers  protested  to  the  extent  of 
securing  the  establishment  of  embassies  at  the 
Chinese  Court.  It  was  also  agreed  that  China 


should  henceforth  have  representatives  at  St. 
James  and  Versailles.  It  was  provided  that 
the  Christian  religion  should  henceforth  be 
tolerated  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  that  cer- 
tain of  the  Chinese  rivers  should  be  accessible 
to  the  merchant-vessels  of  England  and 
France.  As  to  the  expenses  of  the  war,  pay- 
ment therefor  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ex- 
acted from  China.  Lord  Palmerston  was  able, 
in  his  official  capacity,  to  inform  his  country- 
men of  the  success  of  the  military  operations 
in  the  East,  before  the  political  eclipse  into 
which  he  was  now  to  enter. 

Before  concluding  the  present  chapter,  we 
may  well  pause  to  note  a  single  event  in  the 
intellectual  and  scientific  progress,  not  only  of 
the  British  people — not  only  of  the  English- 
speaking  race — but  of  all  civilized  nations.  It 
was  in  the  year  1859  that  the  greatest  of  mod- 
ern naturalists,  Charles  Robert  Darwin,  pub- 
lished his  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural 
Selection.  The  work  produced  an  immediate 
and  vivid  sensation  among  the  thinking  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  new  doc- 
trine of  the  Natural  History  of  Life  was  at 
once  assailed  with  all  manner  of  adverse  and 
acrimonious  criticisms,  with  every  variety  of 
argument  and  prejudice.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  and 
twelve  authors  had  published  works  on  the 
subject,  a  great  majority  of  which  were  de- 
voted to  the  attempted  refutation  of  the  hypoth- 
esis, which  now  gained  the  name  of  Darwinism. 
But  it  seemed  that  the  united  antagonism  of  a 
thousand  assailants  was  insufficient  to  beat 
down  the  small  and  modest  treatise  which  the 
naturalist  had  put  forth,  embodying  his  views 
as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  various  forms 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  on  the  earth  have 
been  evolved  into  their  present  aspect  and  ac- 
tivities. The  ensuing  quarter  of  a  century  was 
largely  occupied  in  the  scientific  world  with 
the  debate,  which  was  waged,  with  ever-increas- 
ing advantage  on  the  side  of  the  Darwinans; 
nor  may  it  be  well  denied,  as  the  controversy 
subsides,  that  a  new  era  has  been  reached  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind,  as  it  respects 
its  fundamental  concepts  of  the  processes  and 
movements  by  which  the  varieties  of  animated 
being  on  the  earth  have  appeared  and  reached 
their  present  development. 
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ITH  the  fall  of  Palmer- 
ston,  Lord  Derby  again 
came  to  the  head  of  the 
Government.  With  him 
were  associated  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  Lord 
Stanley,  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies;  Lord 
Malmesbury,  as  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
and  General  Peel,  as  Secretary  of  War.  Of 
these,  by  far  the  strongest  and  ablest  leader 
was  Disraeli,  whose  coming  ascendency  in 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  might  be 
easily  discerned.  One  of  the  first  expedients 
of  the  new  Cabinet  was  not  to  do  what  its  pred- 
ecessor proposed  to  do.  This  principle  was 
applied  at  once  to  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  which 
was  allowed  to  die  of  inanition.  As  for  the  i 
rest,  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  at  once 
directed  to  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
remaining  political  disabilities  of  the  Jews. 

It  was  very  fitting  that  one  himself  by 
birth  a  Jew,  though  nominally  a  Christian, 
should  be  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  day  when  the  final  emancipation  of  his 
race  was  effected.  It  is  difficult  for  the  man 
of  to-day,  who  has  the  English  language  as 
his  birthright  and  the  principles  of  English 
liberty  as  his  bulwark,  to  understand  the  bit- 
ter, causeless,  unreasoning  prejudices  of  race 
which  still  held  from  the  exercise  of  human 
rights,  at  so  late  a  period  of  British  history, 
so  large  and  influential  a  class  of  people  as  the 
Jews.  It  seemed  as  though  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  legislation  and  jurisprudence  of 
England  had  been  specially  contrived  for  the 
oppression  and  distress  of  the  Jewish  race. 
As  late  as  1830,  almost  all  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship were  positively  denied  to  Jewish  sub- 
jects. No  office,  civil,  military,  or  corporate, 
could  be  held  by  a  Jew.  The  profession  of 
ln\v,  whether  as  barrister  or  attorney,  was 
closed  against  him.  A  Jew  was  forbidden  to 
teach  school,  and  might  not  even  serve  as 
janitor  of  a  school-building!  He  was  inter- 
dicted from  voting,  and  was,  of  course,  ex- 


cluded from  membership  in  either  House  of 
Parliament.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
the  mere  bar  of  race  descent  should  have  been 
made  the  instrument  of  such  degradation  and 
oppression ;  and  the  wonder  is  still  greater 
that  the  measures  which  were  from  time  to 
time  brought  forward  for  the  removal  of  the 
load  with  which  every  Jew  was  encumbered, 
should  have  been  met  with  violent  opposition, 
even  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

After  the  year  1830,  however,  the  question 
of  reform  would  not  down.  Bills  were  intro- 
duced at  every  session  for  Jewish  emancipation, 
and  at  length  public  sentiment  rallied  to  the 
cause.  The  English  people,  as  such,  went  over 
to  the  side  of  the  Jews,  but  Parliament — the 
House  of  Lords  in  particular — still  refused  to 
concede  the  removal  of  the  disabilities.  It  was 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
that  the  Jews  first  gained  admission  to  certain 
executive  offices.  A  Jew  might  he  a  sheriff, 
a  constable,  a  hangman.  It  was  at  length 
perceived  that  pressure  would  have  to  be  ex- 
erted upon  Parliament  from  without.  The 
friends  of  Jewish  emancipation  adopted  the 
policy  of  electing  certain  citizens,  otherwise 
qualified,  hut  of  the  Jewish  race,  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  was  by  no  means  difficult 
to  do.  In  1847  the  Baron  Lionel  Rothschild 
was  elected  as  one-  of  the  members  for  the 
City  of  London,  and  another  Hebrew,  named 
David  Salomons,  for  the  borough  of  Shore- 
ham.  At  this  time  the  House  of  Lords  had 
just  rejected  by  a  strong  vote  the  proposition 
for  the  extension  of  full  citizenship  to  the 
Jews.  Baron  Rothschild,  who  was  a  man  of 
the  highest  character,  thereupon  resigned  his 
seat,  and  Salomons  was  refused  admission. 

It  must  be  unoVr-t 1  that  the  anti-Jewish 

prejudice  in  Parliament  had  found  its  last 
barricade  in  the  oath  which,  according  to  ex- 
istini:  statutes,  was  required  of  all  those  who 
were  inducted  into  office.  This  oath  required 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown  as  supreme  in 
State  and  Church,  abjuration  of  all  foreign 
jurisdictions,  ar.d  faithful  discharge  of  th» 
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given  official  duties ;  and  to  this  was  added,  as 
a  clause  of  sanction,  "on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian."  Behind  this  clause  the  conserva- 
tism of  England  took  refuge.  It  was  of 
course  the  custom  of  infidels,  skeptics,  atheists, 
et  id  omne  genus,  to  take  this  oath  without 
compunction;  but  honest  Jews  would  not 
subscribe  such  an  obligation.  Great  Britain 
took  no  offense  at  hypocrisy  or  perjury,  pro- 
vided only  the  applicant  would  swear,  using 
the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian." 

In  the  meantime,  Baron  Rothschild  and 
David  Salomons,  the  latter  recently  elected 
from  Greenwich,  again  presented  themselves 
for  membership,  and  offered  to  subscribe  the 
oath  with  the  invidious  clause  omitted.  But 
the  point  was  not  yielded,  and  both  the  mem- 
bers sought  to  take  their  seats  in  spite  of  the 
bar  against  them.  Both  were  excluded,  Salo- 
mons with  considerable  violence,  and  Baron 
Rothschild  with  such  gentle  force  as  the  officer 
of  the  House  might  use  towards  one  of  high 
degree. 

For  several  years  the  contest  dragged  on, 
until,  finally,  in  1858,  a  bill  was  introduced  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  providing  that  the  official 
oath  might  be  modified  when  it  was  to  be 
administered  to  Jews.  The  measure  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was 
rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords.  At  length, 
however,  the  substance  of  the  act  was  accepted 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  henceforth 
the  Jews  were  admitted  to  all  official  relations 
on  taking  such  a  modified  oath  as  was  accept- 
able to  their  consciences  and  consistent  with 
their  religious  faith. 

Almost  co'incidently  with  the  Act  just 
named,  namely,  the  act  of  the  Parliamentary 
session  of  1858,  another  measure  of  reform 
was  adopted,  by  which  a  long-standing  scandal 
•was  removed  from  the  governmental  polity  of 
Great  Britain.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  while  it  had 
greatly  equalized  representation  and  extended 
the  franchise  among  the  middle  classes  of 
Englishmen,  hud  done  nothing  to  ameliorate 
the  political  or  social  condition  of  the  working- 
men.  They  who  had  expected  so  much  from 
the  legislation  of  Earl  Grey  received  nothing  at 
all.  The  English  masses  had  asked  for  bread  ; 
Parliament  gave  them  a  stone.  They  asked  a 
fish,  and  were  given  a  serpent.  For  twenty-six 


years  the  poorer  people  of  Great  Britian  had 
stretched  up  their  hands  to  the  branches  of  that 
fallacious  tree,  called  by  preeminence  the  Re- 
i'orm  Bill,  and  had  plucked  only  the  apples  of 
Sodom. 

Time  and  again  the  more  liberal  statesmen 
of  England  had  moved  in  the  direction  of  re- 
viving and  extending  the  principles  of  that 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  more  particularly  as  it 
affected  the  character  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  time  had  now  arrived  when 
another  of  the  great  principles  for  which  the 
Chartists  had  contended  was  to  find  its  way 
into  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain.  The 
old  abusive  statute  which  required  as  a  quali- 
fication that  members  of  Parliament  should 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  landed  property, 
was  still  in  full  force.  This  is  to  say,  the  let- 
ter of  the  law  was  in  force,  but  not  the  spirit. 
It  has  been  the  peculiarity  of  the  whole  insti- 
tutional, and  especially  the  constitutional,  devel- 
opment of  the  British  Empire,  that  the  cur- 
rent legislation  and  all  existing  administra- 
tive and  judicial  proceedings  have  been 
encumbered  and  weighted  down  with  a  mass 
of  obsolete  statutes,  many  of  which  had  their 
origin  amid  the  half-barbarism,  the  bigotries 
and  brutalities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  a  re- 
sult, every  reformatory  movement  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  hobbled  and  retarded,  drawn 
from  its  course  to  right  and  left,  or  jerked 
backwards  on  its  haunches,  by  the  long  and 
strong  thongs  of  ancient  precedent,  time- 
honored  restriction,  and  irrational,  or  at  least 
unreasoning,  conservatism.  In  every  instance 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  has  compelled  the 
youthful  Sindbad  to  mount  on  his  shoulders, 
and  ride  him  backwards  towards  the  past. 

These  circumstances  must  account  for  the 
slow  and  toilsome  progress  of  all  reformatory 
movements  in  England.  In  the  case  before 
us,  the  Past  had  decided  that  land-ownership 
was  a  necessary  qualification  fur  membership 
in  the  British  Parliament.  Civilization  had 
long  since  outgrown  this  restriction.  Chartism 
had  denounced  the  principle,  and  the  con- 
science and  judgment  of  England  recognized 
the  justice  of  the  denunciation.  But  still  the 
letter  survived.  At  length  a  state  of  circum- 
stances supervened  which  made  it  necessary  to 
obviate  the  law  by  fraudulent  practices.  That 
stubborn  spirit  of  conservatism  for  which,  in 
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all  ages,  the  British  Saxon  has  been  so  noted, 
refused  to  admit  that  the  law  should  be  re- 
pealed. That  indeed  would  sweep  away  a  j 
laud  mark  of  the  past.  Subterfuge  and  fraud 
were  accordingly  adopted  in  order  that  the  will 
of  England  might  be  done  in  the  face  of  the 
English  law.  It  became  customary  for  the  can- 
didates who  were  before  the  country  for  elec- 
tion to  Parliament,  and  who  were  not  them- 
selves laud-owners,  to  obtain  the  nominal  and 
temporary  transfer  of  properties  to  themselves, 
holding  the  same  until  after  election  and 
qualification  for  duty  in  Parliament,  and  then 
deeding  back  to  the  real  owners  what  they  had 
held  in  trust.  This  method  of  "beating  the 
law "  became  so  common  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
might  be  justly  charged  with  holding  their 
seats  by  a  process  which,  applied  to  any  ordi- 
nary relation  of  life,  would  have  been  de- 
nounced as  mere  fraud. 

The  reader  will  find  in  these  conditions  an 
example  of  the  many  similar  perplexities 
•which  have  tended  to  produce  and  foster  in 
the  public  life  of  Great  Britain  a  species  of 
political  hypocrisy,  of  which  the  English  people 
themselves  appear  to  be  but  half  conscious. 
In  the  midst  of  some  such  embarrassment,  it 
is  in  vain  that  even  the  greatest  English 
statesman  should  arise,  point  out  the  nature 
of  the  evil,  and  demand,  with  the  most  cogent 
argument  and  appeal  to  conscience,  the  abro- 
gation of  the  offending  statute.  The  political 
machinery  of  England,  and  more  particularly 
the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  people,  will  not 
tolerate  such  a  direct,  manly,  and  rational 
method  of  abolishing  abuses.  Parliament 
must  beat  around  the  question,  adopt  subter- 
fuges, offer  amendments,  and  finally  choose 
some  half-way  expedient,  under  which  it  is 
hoped  that  the  injurious  usage  of  the  past  will 
expire,  rather  than  be  destroyed.  In  the  in- 
stance before  us,  the  effort  was  made,  from 
time  to  time,  to  abolish  the  property  qualifi- 
cation for  members  of  Parliament.  One  act 
proposed  to  substitute  a  declaration,  instead  of 
the  oath  hitherto  required  of  the  candidate, 
that  he  was  a  land-owner;  as  though  the 
declaration  were  a  feebler  and  less  hurtful 
form  of  falsehood  than  the  direct  and  robust 
perjury  of  the  oath. 

In  the  next  place  it  was  sought  to  make 


the  property  qualification  general,  by  substi- 
tuting a  requirement  that  the  Parliamentarian 
should  possess,  not  necessarily  landed  property, 
but  a  fund  of  some  kind  equivalent  to  six 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  a  county  constitu- 
ency, or  three  hundred  pounds  for  a  borough. 
But  this  measure  by  no  means  removed  the 
tendency  to  fraud.  It  was  more  easy  indeed 
for  some  rich  friend  to  loan,  pro  temjxire,  a 
sufficient  sum  to  a  moneyless  candidate  than 
it  had  been  to  make  to  him  a  fraudulent 
transfer  of  landed  property.  The  abuse  was 
aggravated  by  the  amendment,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  continued  to  be  filled  in  good 
part  with  those  who  had  obtained  their  seats 
in  the  open  face  of  the  law.  The  condition 
was  made  still  more  abusive  by  the  fact  that 
the  members  of  Parliament  from  Scotland 
were  free  from  the  property  qualification. 
Those  who  were  chosen  to  represent  the  great 
Universities  were  also  exempt  from  the  action 
of  the  pernicious  statute. 

In  the  year  1858  it  was  found  that  about 
sixty  members  of  the  House  were  in  their 
seats  by  the  force  of  a  fraudulent  declaration. 
It  happened  at  this  session  that  one  poor 
member,  who  had  come  in  in  the  usual  way, 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  the  clutches 
of  the  law.  Once  in  the  hands  of  an  English 
court,  there  was  no  escape.  His  fellow-mem- 
bers came  at  once  to  see  the  precipice  on 
which  more  than  half  a  hundred  others  were 
standing.  The  votes  of  these  were  necessary 
to  the  Ministry.  Therefore  the  Government 
by  a  herculean  effort,  and  under  compulsion, 
must  abolish  the  sacred  old  statute  which, 
since  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  had  required 
a  landed  property  as  a  qualification  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Commons.  To  Locke  King,  a 
member  of  the  House,  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  prepared  and  introduced  the  measure 
by  which  Parliamentary  membership  was  made 
henceforth  to  depend  on  the  man  rather  than 
on  land-ownership. 

The  year  18.")!l  was  noted  in  the  history  of 
England  for  the  founding  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican Colony  of  British  Columbia.  The  measure 
\v:i>  the  virtual  beirinning  of  English  civiliza- 
tion in  the  vast  regions  lying  north  of  the 
westertnost  |>arts  of  the  United  States.  At 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  was  held  by  Sir 
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Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  from  his  rich 
and  capacious  understandi:ig  arose  the  project 
of  opeuing  on  the  far  Pacific  a  new  field  for 
the  exercise  of  the  energies  of  his  countrymen. 
The  new  territory,  to  which  the  name  of  British 
Columbia  was  given,  was  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  parallel  of  forty-nine  degrees  and  forty 
minutes,  being  the  boundary-line  of  the 
United  States;  on  the  east  by  the  principal 
chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  on  the  north 
by  Simpson's  River  and  the  Finlay  Branch  of 
Peace  River;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific. 
In  course  of  time,  Vancouver's  Island  was 
annexed  to  the  new  Province;  and,  after  twelve 
years  of  independent  colonial  existence,  Brit- 
ish Columbia  itself  was  added  to  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  Thus  in  the  year  1871,  British 
America  on  the  north  was  carried  through  in 
one  broad  band,  as  the  United  States  had 
already  been,  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

It  was  under  the  administration  of  Lord 
Lytton  in  the  colonial  office  that  a  striking 
revival  of  interest  occurred  in  Great  Britain 
with  respect  to  that  group  of  Grecian  Islands 
called  Ionian.  These  Islands  are  seven  in 
number,  beginning  with  Corfu  on  the  north, 
and  extending  around  the  western  coast  of 
Greece  to  Cerigo.  off  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula.  They  are  essentially  Hel- 
lenic, geographically,  ethnically,  historically. 
But  for  a  long  time  the  Ionian  group  had 
been  the  subject  of  covetous  contention  among 
the  Latin  States  of  Western  Europe.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Bona- 
parte, on  more  occasions  than  one,  made  the 
Ionian  Islands  the  subject  of  special  clauses  in 
his  treaties.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  the  Islands  were  granted  nomiual  inde- 
pendence under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
Corfu  was  the  capital.  The  chief  administra- 
tive officer  was  a  British  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner, appointed  by  the  Government. 
Under  him  was  a  legislative  body,  consisting 
of  a  Senate  of  six  and  an  Assembly  of  forty 
members.  It  was  not  long,  until  the  Greek 
revolution  broke  out.  After  a  hard  and 
murderous  conflict,  the  independence  of  the 
country  was  achieved,  and  King  Otho,  a  Ger-  i 
man  Prince,  was  put  on  the  throne  under  the 
protection  of  the  Great  Powers. 

Henceforth  the  populations  of   the  Ionian 
Islands,  themselves   of  Grecian  origin,  strove 


by  every  means  in  their  hands  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  Mother-land  of  Greece. 
The  protectorate  of  Great  Britain  now  consti- 
tuted a  bar  to  such  a  movement.  The  lonians, 
from  year  to  year,  grew  more  and  more  restless 
under  what  was  in  every  essential  a  foreign 
domination.  It  became  a  serious  matter  to  Lord 
Lyttou  how  he  should  continue  a  satisfactory 
administration  in  the  Islands.  He  at  length 
determined  to  send  out  as  a  Commissioner 
Extraordinary  to  Corfu,  William  E.  Glad- 
stone, who  was  recognized  as  a  Philhellene, 
and  might  fur  that  reason  be  most  acceptable 
to  the  Islanders.  It  was  at  the  close  of  1858 
that  Gladstone  went  on  his  mission.  It 
appears  that  the  Islanders  at  once  leaped  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  new  Commissioner  had 
come  to  them  in  the  character  of  a  liberator. 
He  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the 
impetuous  patriots  of  Ionia,  and  had  great 
difficulty  in  making  them  understand  the  true 
nature  of  his  mission.  The  general  effect  of 
his  presence  in  the  Islands  was  to  increase  the 
agitation  in  favor  of  a  union  with  Greece. 
At  the  close  of  the  Gladstone  episode  the  dis- 
content at  the  foreign  protectorate  was  greater 
than  ever,  and  the  succeeding  Lord  High 
Commissioner  had  great  difficulty  in  main- 
taining peace. 

At  length,  however,  the  difficulty  was 
solved  by  a  natural  evolution,  the  results 
of  which  were  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 
In  October  of  1862,  a  popular  revolution 
occurred  in  Athens,  by  which  King  Otho  was 
remanded  to  private  life.  In  his  place  was 
chosen  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  sou  of 
Christian  IX.,  and  brother  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  The  fact  that  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  future  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  was  thus 
chosen  king  of  the  Hellenes,  at  once  modified 
the  views  of  the  English  Government  relative 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  protectorate  over 
the  Ionian  Islands.  It  was  conceded  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  then  in  office,  that  the  Islands 
should  belong  henceforth  to  the  kingdom  of 
Greece.  Accordingly,  in  1863,  the  protectorate 
was  finally  relinquished,  and  the  little  Ionian 
Republic  was  merged  with  the  mother  country 
of  Hellas.  A  fortunate  marriage  settlement 
had  accompli.-hed  a  result  which  otherwise 
would  hardly  have  been  effected  but  by  the 
agency  of  war. 
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We  may  here  enter  upon  an  account  of 
the  final  conflict  by  which  the  Right  of 
Suffrage  was  extended  to  the  workingiuen  of 
England.  Time  and  again  we  have  referred 
to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  considered  as  a  measure  of  enfranchise- 
ment and  genuine  extension  of  popular  rights. 
It  would  appear  strange  that  a  people  of  the 
liberty-loving  antecedents  of  the  English  race 
should,  in  their  historical  career,  have  exhibited 
so  many  symptoms  of  apprehension  relative  to 
the  suffrage.  It  would  seem  axiomatic  that 
a  country  possessing  so  great  and  powerful  an 
organ  of  liberty  as  the  House  of  Commons 
would  revert  instinctively  to  manhood's  suffrage 
as  the  very  palladium  of  the  system  of  free 
government.  But,  on  the  other  side,  we  have 
to  take  into  consideration  the  composite  charac- 
ter of  English  society  and  English  institutions. 
We  must  remember  that,  from  the  days  of  the 
Tudors,  from  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets, 
nye,  from  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  himself, 
England  had  been,  politically  considered,  an 
aristocracy.  There  was  the  king.  There  was 
the  House  of  Lords.  There  was  the  graduated 
order  of  nobility.  There  was  the  landed 
gentry,  by  far  the  most  powerful  and  resolute 
of  its  kind  in  all  Europe.  These  parts  of 
British  society  were  fixed  and  established  by 
the  traditions  of  centuries. 

All  these  elements  of  England's  strength 
and  greatness  were  set  against  the  principle  of 
general  suffrage.  While  the  Commons  grew, 
the  aristocracy  opposed  their  growth.  Never- 
theless, the  whole  history  of  Great  Britain, 
since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  has  been  the 
history  of  the  gradual  rise  and  ever-imminent 
supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Back 
of  this  development  has  been  heard  evermore 
in  the  distance  the  cry  of  the  common  man — 
the  appeal  of  the  masses  for  their  constitu- 
tional rights  and  just  influence  in  the  Govern- 
ment, At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the 
liberal  elements  in  Parliament  were  sufficiently 
numerous,  could  they  be  marshaled  into  a 
single  phalanx  to  bear  down  the  Conservative 
Ministry,  and  to  carry  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage  liy  a  I'liiiji  </<•  muni.  But  the  divisions 
among  the  Liberal  and  Radical  elements  in  the 
House,  generally  forbade  such  a  union  of  effort. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixth  decade  of  the 
century,  Benjamin  Disraeli  was  the  undisputed 


leader  of  the  Conservative  Party.  Each  year 
seemed  to  add  a  new  demonstration  of  his 
great  abilities,  a  new  display  of  his  powers  in 
the  Government.  At  this  date  Europe  fell 
into  commotion  and  war.  It  looked  for  a 
season  as  though  Napoleon  the  Little  was 
about  to  turn  the  tables  on  his  critics  and 
satirists,  and  to  justify  his  claim  to  the  war- 
boots  and  cocked  hat  of  Napoleon  the  Great. 
It  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  enter  on  a 
narrative  of  those  stirring  events  in  the  course 
of  which  a  United  Italy  was  to  emerge  from 
the  smoke  of  battle,  and  the  rising  crest  of 
Hohenzollern  be  seen  above  the  turmoil  of 
Sadowa.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  these  event*, 
Great  Britain  seemed  to  have  no  part  or  lot. 
Such  a  situation  has  always  been  annoying  to 
English  statesmen.  Under  such  circumstances 
they  feel  that  the  prestige  of  Great  Britain  is 
lost,  or  at  least  diminished.  It  is  a  sentiment 
with  which  the  great  mass  of  the  English 
people  sympathize  in  a  profound  degree.  To 
all  Britons  it  seems  unnatural  and  unhistorical 
that  any  great  thing  should  happen  in  Eu- 
rope in  which  England  has  no  master  part. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  1859. 
The  crisis  in  Europe  required  that  the  English 
Government  should  do  something  at  home 
which  might  satisfy  the  amour  propre  of  the 
people  by  compensation  for  the  noise  abroad. 
In  such  an  emergency,  Reform  is  the  cry  with 
which  a  Ministry  must  attract  to  itself  the 
continued  interest  of  the  nation.  But  how 
should  a  Conservative  Minister  cry  Reform? 
To  the  genius  of  Disraeli  the  dilemma  was 
sufficiently  embarrassing,  but  not  confound- 
ing. He  perceived  that  reform  must  be  taken 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Government,  and  for 
the  present  he  might  almost  say,  L'etnt  c'est 
mm.  So  he  became  a  Reformer,  and  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  a  bill  for  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage.  It  was  his  theory  that  the 
franchise  might  be  extended  laterally;  that 
is,  to  considerable  classes  and  groups  of  dis- 
franchised Englishmen,  who,  so  to  speak, 
flourished  in  the  same  stratum  with  those  who, 
under  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  already  had 
the  right  of  suffrage.  Below  this  stratum  lay 
that  other  and  profoundly  deep  formation,  the 
Knglish  lower  classes — the  workingmen,  the 
|M'a-untry,  the  operatives,  the  miners  of  Great 
Britain. 
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It  was  not  the  purpose  of  Disraeli  to  clip 
down  into  the  great  sea.  His  measure  by  no 
means  contemplated  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
masses.  In  fact,  the  bill  proposed  was  in  the 
nature  of  another  tub  thrown  to  the  British 
whale.  The  act  provided  that  in  boroughs, 
all  persons  having  property  to  the  amount  of 
ten  pounds  a  year,  in  funds,  or  stocks  of  the 
East  India  Company;  all  persons  who  had  on 
deposit  sixty  pounds  in  savings  bank ;  all  per- 
sons receiving  pensions  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  pounds  a  year ;  also  all  professional 
men,  such  as  doctors  and  lawyers,  alumni  of 
the  universities,  ministers,  school-teachers,  etc., 
should  become  enfranchised.  Another  clause 
of  the  bill  provided  that  the  conditions  of  suf- 
frage in  counties  and  boroughs  respectively 
should  be  equalized  —  a  provision  which  had 
in  it  the  elements  of  right  and  justice.  But 
in  its  principal  features  the  bill  was  little  bet- 
ter than  an  absurdity.  It  was  at  once  seen  that 
many  of  the  persons  seemingly  admitted  to  the 
franchise  by  the  new  measure  were  already 
enfranchised.  Under  existing  statutes,  a  law- 
yer or  a  physician,  as  well  as  a  country  landlord, 
had  the  right  of  suffrage,  provided  the  prop- 
erty qualifications  were  sufficient.  Again,  it 
was  seen  that  one  having  the  requisite  funds 
in  a  savings  bank  might,  in  one  year,  be  a 
voter,  and  in  the  next  year,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  withdrawing  and  profitably  investing  his 
money,  even  in  a  cottage  provided  for  his 
young  wife,  would  thereby  be  disfranchised. 

Nevertheless,  Disraeli  brought  all  of  his 
resources  to  the  defense  of  his  bill.  A  fiery 
and  protracted  debate  ensued  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  until,  at  length,  Lord  Russell  thrust 
a  sword  into  the  whole  proceeding  by  offering 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  re- 
adjustment of  the  franchise  which  did  not 
provide  for  a  greater  extension  of  the  suffrage 
to  the  English  people  than  was  contemplated 
in  the  Ministerial  Bill.  Over  this  resolution, 
there  was  a  sharp  and  decisive  struggle,  and 
the  Government  was  defeated  by  an  emphatic 
majority.  Thereupon  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved and  a  new  election  was  held,  at  which, 
though  the  Conservatives  gained  slightly,  the 
decision  was  against  the  Ministry.  The  Con- 
servatives were  driven  out  of  office  by  a  vote 
of  a  want  of  confidence. 


At  this  juncture  the  two  leading  statesmen 
in  Parliament,  after  Disraeli,  were  Lord  Pal- 
merstou  and  Lord  John  Russell.  Neither  of 
these,  indeed,  might  be  considered  as  second 
to  the  recent  leader  of  the  House.  It  were 
more  fitting  to  say  that  Disraeli  had,  by  genius 
and  persistency,  thrust  himself  into  the  same 
rank  with  Pahnerston  and  Russell.  The 
Queen,  however,  called  to  her  aid  Lord  Gran- 
ville,  and  directed  him  to  form  a  Cabinet.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  this  could  not  be 
done.  Lord  Russell  would  not  enter  the  Min- 
istry of  Granville,  preferring  to  serve  under 
his  great  rival,  Lord  Palmerston.  The  latter 
was  accordingly  once  more  summoned  by  the 
Queen  to  take  charge  of  the  Government. 
He  accepted  the  trust,  and  from  June  of  1859 
to  his  death,  in  October  of  1865,  remained  in 
the  high  office  of  Premier.  Nor  will  the 
reader  of  our  times  fail  to  look  back  with 
admiration  upon  the  veteran  statesman, 
already  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
resuming,  at  the  call  of  his  sovereign,  the 
severest  duties  and  heaviest  responsibilities 
which  can  be  imposed,  under  the  existing 
constitutions  of  the  civilized  States,  upon  any 
ministerial  officer. 

In  the  new  Cabinet,  Gladstone  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Secretary- 
ship of  Foreign  Affairs  was  assigned  to  Lord 
John  Russell.  The  Home  Office  -was  given  to 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis.  The  place  of 
Minister  of  War  was  allotted  to  Sidney  Her- 
bert; the  Colonial  Secretaryship,  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle;  the  Secretaryship  for  Ireland, 
to  Edward  Cardwell;  and  the  Secretaryship 
for  India,  to  Sir  Charles  Wood.  The  Presi- 
dency of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  offered  to 
Richard  Cobden ;  but  the  latter,  ever  at  vari- 
ance with  Lord  Palmerston,  on  account  of  his 
foreign  policy,  would  not  accept  the  place,1 
and  the  same  was  assigned  to  Milner  Gibson. 

No    sadder    incident    was    known    in    the 


'  It  was  on  tliis  occasion  that  the  somewhat 
celebrated  mot  of  Cobden  was  delivered.  He 
urged  that  he  could  not  accept  office  under  Pal- 
merston on  account  of  the  severe  strictures  \vhich 
he  had  made  on  that  statesman's  course  and  con- 
duct. It  was  answered  that  Lord  Russell,  who 
had  just  accepted  the  Foreign  Office,  had  been,  in 
a  former  crisis,  equally  severe  in  denunciation  of 
Palmerston  and  his  policy.  "Yes,"  replied  Cob- 
den, indifferently,  "  but  /  meant  what  I  said." 
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history  of  this  year,  1859,  than  the  death  of 
LuT'l  Mucaulay.  Ou  the  28th  of  December 
he  fell  from  his  place  in  Parliament,  to  be 
consigned  on  the  9th  of  the  following  mouth 
to  his  rest,  near  the  statue  of  Addisou,  in  the 
Poets'  Corner  of  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
life  had  been  one  of  singular  intellectual 
activity.  As  was  said  by  Johnson  of  Gold- 
smith, he  had  touched  almost  every  variety  of 
literature,  and  had  touched  nothing  which  he 
did  not  adorn.  We  may  not  pause,  in  this 
place,  to  recount  the  story  of  his  life.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  a  more  brilliant  intellect  has 
passed  across  the  sky  of  England  within  the 
present  century.  He  had  not  only  the  genius 
of  a  great  literary  man,  the  acumen  of  a 
scholar,  the  accomplishments  of  a  parliamen- 
tarian, the  gifts  of  a  statesman,  but  also  the 
soul  and  spirit  of  a  profound  humanity  which 
linked  him  strongly  to  his  age. 

In  no  incident  of  his  career  was  the  great- 
ness of  Macaulay  more  conspicuous  than  in 
his  labors  as  President  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Revision  of  the  Penal  Code  of  British 
India.  Though  he  was  then  but  a  young 
man,  being  but  thirty-three  years  of  age,  the 
work  which  he  produced  is  conspicuous  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  century.  The  Criminal 
Code  which  he  prepared  is  still  a  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  British  East  Indian  Em- 
pire. In  it  are  reproduced,  in  a  form  at  once 
concise  and  beautiful,  the  spirit  and  "  real 
presence"  of  the  law  of  England,  in  which 
Macaulay  was  so  profoundly  versed.  He  had 
the  honor,  besides,  of  introducing  a  new  era 
in  historical  literature.  Though  his  history 
of  England  is  not  more  accurate  than  the 
works  produced  in  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  though  it  is  not  free  from 
the  political  bias  and  passionate  Vehemence 
of  the  author,  it,  nevertheless,  introduced 
another  style  of  historical  writing,  the  useful- 
ness and  success  of  which  have  been  demon- 
strated by  the  ever-widening  popularity  of  the 
production.  Nothing  so  brilliant,  so  varied, 
so  lucid  in  treatment,  so  masterly  in  style  and 
diction,  had  ever  before  appeared  in  English 
prose.  Within  thirty  years  of  the  appearance 
of  the  History  of  Eixjluinl,  the  sale  of  the  work 
had  reached  in  Great  Britain  a  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  copies,  and  it  has  been  alleged 
that  in  the  United  States  no  other  book,  with 


the  single  exception  of  the  Bible,  has  ever  had 
so  wide  a  distribution. 

We  have  already  narrated  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Ministry  of  Lord 
Palmerston  came  into  power.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  his  hands,  was  destined  to  pass 
through  perilous  emergencies  in  the  course  of 
the  six  jears  which  lay  before.  In  the  first 
place,  the  relations  of  England  with  France, 
or  more  properly  with  the  governing  power 
in  France,  became  strained.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  explain,  from  the  stand  of  con- 
sistency, the  course  \vhich  Great  Britain  had 
pursued  towards  the  Bonaparte  family  in  the 
relations  of  that  family  to  the  French  throne. 
In  the  first  place,  England,  in  common  with 
the  other  powers,  had  registered  her  vow  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  that  no  Bonaparte 
should  henceforth  occupy  a  European  throne. 
That  family  was  to  be  eradicated  root  and 
branch.  In  course  of  time,  England  per- 
ceived that  she  had  no  more  affection,  even 
for  the  Citizen  King,  than  she  had  for  the 
Napoleons.  One  of  them  had  at  least  had 
the  merit  of  greatness.  When  that  Bonaparte, 
who  had  recently  done  police  duty  in  the 
streets  of  London,  and  who,  as  the  student 
prisoner  of  Ham,  had  occupied  his  time  in 
composing  a  political  pamphlet  on  the  Extinc- 
tioii'of  Pauperism,  suddenly  stepped  across  the 
Channel  to  be  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, and  then  Emperor  Napoleon  III., 
Great  Britain  first  shaded  her  eyes  with  her 
hand,  then  said  she  would  not  endure  it,  then 
endured  it,  and,  finally,  applauded.  Within 
two  years  from  the  time  when  the  parvenu 
Prince  took  on  him  the  French  crown,  Eng- 
land was  his  faithful  ally  in  the  Crimean 
War. 

At  the  close  of  that  conflict,  Great  Britain 
had  some  difficulty  in  preventing  France  from 
monopolizing  the  glory.  Soon  afterwards  she 
became  exceedingly  distrustful  of  Bonaparte. 
She  watched  his  movements  with  ever-increas- 
ing dislike.  Now  she  saw  him  enter  upon  a 
victorious  war  with  Austria.  She  saw  him 
create  a  Duke  of  Magenta,  on  the  field  of  that 
name,  d,  la  Napoleon  the  Great.  She  heard 
with  astonishment  the  word  Solferino,  and 
then,  with  greater  astonishment,  the  word 
Villafranca.  She  perceived  that  the  whole 
Italian  scheme  had,  iu  the  last  act,  been  pur- 
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posely  given  over  to  miscarriage,  and  she  was 
sufficiently  angered  to  have  taken  the  sword 
if  a  suitable  excuse  could  have  been  found 
for  the  use  of  that  weapon.  It  was  another 
one  of  those  emergencies  in  which  it  appeared 
to  England  that  her  prestige  was  giving  way. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  time  being,  she  was 
obliged  to  use  her  glass  and  see  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  as  much  equanimity  as  she  could 
command,  the  war-eagle  of  Bonaparte,  the 
sword  of  Victor  Eman uel  circling  in  the  horizon, 
and  Count  Cavour  wearing  the  crown  of 
European  diplomacy. 

It  has  been  observed  already  that  in  such 
a  situation,  Great  Britain  always  attempts  to 
counteract  by  some  form  of  home  activity  the 
effects  of  those  foreign  enterprises  in  which  she 
bears  no  part.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
Ministry  became  especially  active,  and  the 
first  form  of  subject-matter  on  which  they 
seized  was  the  construction  of  a  new  commer- 
cial treaty  with  France.  The  measure  was 
somewhat  sensational  both  in  itself  and  in  the 
methods  employed  for  its  accomplishment. 
The  negotiations,  instead  of  proceeding  from 
the  Foreign  Office  and  going  through  the 
hands  of  the  British  Minister  at  Paris,  appear 
to  have  originated  with  John  Bright,  and  to 
have  been  conducted  privately  by  Richard 
Cobden  directly  with  the  French  Emperor 
himself. 

France  had,  as  a  rule,  been  opposed  to 
Great  Britain  on  what  may  be  called  the 
general  theory  of  commerce.  The  French 
political  economy  inclined  strongly  to  Protec- 
tion, while  that  of  Great  Britain  had  gone  over, 
soul,  body,  and  member,  to  the  principle  of 
Free  Trade.  The  particular  matter  now  in  hand 
was  to  secure  from  Napoleon  such  abrogation 
of  the  existing  restrictions  on  commerce  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  as  could  not, 
in  all  probability,  be  secured  from  the  French 
Government,  apart  from  the  will  and  pref- 
erence of  the  Emperor.  Cobden  succeeded,  in 
his  personal  discussion  and  correspondence 
with  Napoleon  III.,  in  bringing  that  person- 
age very  nearly  into  accord  with  his  own 
views.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  ante- 
Imperial  residence  of  Louis  Napoleon  in 
England  had  made  him  in  some  measure  a 
convert  to  the  English  theory  of  political 
economy.  The  terms  of  a  treaty  were  accord- 


ingly framed  in  which  great  concessions  were 
made  to  the  principle  of  Free  Trade.  The 
duties  which  had  been  previously  laid  by  the  two 
Governments  on  importations  of  each  other's 
goods  were  either  wholly  abolished  or  greatly 
reduced.  The  tariff' on  English  coal  and  coke, 
raw  iron,  tools,  machinery,  yarns,  flax,  and 
hemp,  was  so  far  reduced  as  to  make  their 
importation  into  France  virtually  free  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  duties  on  light  French 
wines  were  abolished — a  measure  which  led  at 
once  to  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  such  drinks  in  Great  Britain.  It  was 
noticed,  moreover,  as  a  striking  evolution  in 
social  economy,  that  the  heavy  alcoholic 
liquors,  which  had  hitherto  been  used  in  such 
excessive  quantities  in  England,  were  reduced 
in  consumption  in  corresponding  ratio.  Nor 
will  the  socialist  of  our  own  age  and  country 
fail  to  record  as  an  important  fact  that  drunk- 
enness and  its  correlated  and  dependent  forms 
of  vice  were  greatly  diminished  by  the  substi- 
tution of  the  light  French  wines  for  the  fiery 
beverages  which  the  English  people  had  for- 
merly used. 

When  the  new  commercial  treaty  was 
brought  before  Parliament,  it  was  subjected  to 
a  hot  fire  from  the  Opposition.  But  the 
advocacy  of  Gladstone  and  his  followers  pre- 
vailed. The  compact  conceived  by  Bright  and 
Cobden  passed  into  statutory  form,  and  both 
countries  were,  presently,  well  satisfied  with 
the  working  of  the  scheme.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Ministry  were  busily  engaged  in 
promoting  a  measure  of  internal  economy 
of  the  same  general  character  with  the  French 
treaty.  When  the  general  principle  of  Free 
Trade  became  the  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
certain  conspicuous  exceptions  still  remained 
as  witnesses  and  landmarks  of  the  ancient 
system.  Amoug  others  of  the  kind,  the  duty 
on  paper  had  never  been  abolished.  As  a 
result,  all  departments  of  industry  having 
the  use  of  paper,  of  printed  paper  in  particu- 
lar, as  their  bottom  fact,  were  stilted  up  above 
the  horizon  of  low  prices  which  prevailed  with 
respect  to  all  other  values.  It  remained  for 
the  Palmerston  Ministry  to  attack  and  level 
this  standing  example  of  the  old  Protective 
system. 

The  leadership  of  this  movement  fell  to 
Gladstone.  His  proposition  to  abolish  the 
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duty  on  paper  was  met  with  every  form  of 
ariMiment  and  influence  which  the  paper 
interest  could  invent  and  employ.  The  posi- 
tion assumed  was,  that  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  paper  was  exceptional  to  the  general 
principle  of  Free  Trade;  that  book  making 
and  newspaper  production  were  of  a  different 
nature  from  those  other  departments  of  in- 
dustry in  which  free  competition  might  be  left 
to  work  out  its  own  results;  that  it  was  not 
desirable  that  cheapness  should  prevail  in 
literature  and  journalism,  lest  books  and  news- 
papers should  become  the  cheap  vehicle  for 
the  universal  dissemination  of  all  things  bad 
and  dangerous  among  the  English  people. 
The  Ministry,  however,  prevailed  over  the 
Opposition,  and  the  bill  was  carried  through 
the  House  of  Commons.  When  the  same  was 
laid  before  the  House  of  Lords,  that  body 
took  the  unusual  responsibility  of  voting 
adversely  on  the  measure.  A  violent  contro- 
versy arose  over  the  action  of  the  Lords  in 
refusing  their  assent  to  a  measure  which  the 
House  had  approved,  relative  to  the  revenues 
of  the  kingdom.  For  the  time,  the  abolition 
of  the  paper  duty  was  held  in  abeyance,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  following  session  that  the 
measure  was  finally  adopted. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  project  on 
which  the  recent  Conservative  Ministry  had 
gone  to  wreck  was  the  bill  prepared  and  ad- 
vocated by  Disraeli  for  the  "  lateral  extension" 
of  the  suffrage.  It  will  be  recalled  how  tin- 
Liberals  combined  against  the  proposed  Act, 
and  defeated  it.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  mo.vement  of  Disraeli  for  the  reform 
of  the  franchise  was  in  accordance  with  what 
he  perceived  to  be  the  determination  of  the 
English  people.  He  sought  to  patronize  and 
satisfy  the  public  sentiment  with  a  measure 
which  seemed  to  do  without  doing — which 
ostensibly  granted,  but  granted  not.  With 
the  accession  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  new 
Ministry  inherited  from  its  predecessor  the 
very  embarrassment  which  Disraeli  and  his 
colleagues  had  been  unable  to  surmount.  The 
Liberals  must  now  try  to  appease  the  country 
with  seme  measure  of  reform.  A  bill  was 
accordingly  prepared  at  the  session  of  1860, 
providing  that  the  property  <|iialilieations  for 
the  franchise  in  counties  should  be  reduced  to 
ten  pounds,  and  in  boroaght  to  six  pounds. 
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The. measure  also  contemplated  a  new  appor- 
tionment of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Twenty-live  of  the  boroughs,  repre- 
sented at  the  time  by  two  members  each,  were 
reduced  to  one  member  each.  The  member- 
ship thus  gained  was  distributed  to  the  larger 
counties  and  towns.  Another  feature  of  the 
bill  was  the  proposition  that  in  every  county 
or  borough  represented  by  three  members 
in  Parliament,  the  third  member  should  be 
chosen  by  the  minority,  that  is,  the  Opposi- 
tion. It  was  the  beginning  of  that  still 
debated  feature  of  popular  government,  the 
minority  representation.  The  method  to  be 
employed  in  securing  the  given  result  was  the 
simple  requirement  that  in  boroughs  electing 
three  members,  each  elector  should  vote  for 
two  candidates  and  only  two. 

But  the  new  Reform  Bill  was  destined  to  a 
peculiar  fate.  The  Opposition,  under  the 
leadership  of  Disraeli,  assailed  the  measure 
with  vehemence  and  ability.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  proposed  Act  was  peculiarly 
Gladstonian  in  its  origin,  development,  and 
defense.  It  was  also  believed  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston  had  no  heart  or  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter. It  became  doubtful  whether  the  Liberals 
could  be  aligned  in  support  of  the  Ministerial 
Bill.  After  the  debate  had  proceeded  to  a 
great  extent,  the  bill  was  remanded  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee,  and  was  finally 
withdrawn  from  the  House.  In  the  mean- 
time, other  great  interests  had  supervened, 
which  drew  the  attention  of  the  nation  to 
events  beyond  the  sea ;  the  question  of  reform 
was  given  over  to  another  Cabinet  and  a  more 
convenient  season. 

Early  in  1860  the  long-standing  difficulty 
between  Great  Britain  and  China  took  still 
another  phase  of  development.  Arrangements 
had  been  made  between  the  two  countries  for 
a  settlement  of  all  existing  troubles  by  means 
of  a  treaty.  Even  the  terms  of  the  treaty  had 
in  the  main  been  agreed  upon  at  Tien-Tsin, 
and  it  only  remained  that  the  formal  ratifica- 
tions of  the  compact  should  be  exchanged  as 
preliminary  to  peace.  It  was  provided  in  the 
treaty  that  the  ratifications,  so  called,  should 
be  exchanged  at  Pckin.  In  March  of  1859, 
Frederick  Bruce,  a  In-other  to  Lord  Elgin, 
was  sent  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  China, 
with  a  view  to  the  ratification  of  the  settle- 
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meiit.  Meanwhile,  a  strong  feeling  of  opposi- 
tion had  arisen  in  China  to  having  the  treaty 
ratified  at  the  capital.  The  Emperor  and  his 
Government  were  averse  in  a  high  degree  to 
having  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations  at 
his  court.  For  a  considerable  period,  France 
and  England  had  been  in  alliance  in  the 
Chinese  war,  and  the  negotiations  consequent 
thereon,  and  French  ambassadors  were  to 
accompany  those  of  England  to  Pekin. 

The  British  Government,  knowing  the  in- 
disposition of  the  Chinese  Emperor  to  admit 
foreign  representatives  to  his  court,  sent  orders 
to  the  English  Admiral  commanding  in  Chi- 
nese waters  to  accompany  the  embassy  with  an 
armament.  When  the  squadron  thus  provided 
for  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  River, 
by  which  the  commissioners  were  to  ascend  to 
the  capital,  it  was  found  that  the  Chinese  had 
obstructed  the  entrance  and  planted  batteries 
commanding  the  approach.  The  English  ves- 
sels undertook  to  force  their  way  through,  and 
were  repulsed  with  heavy  losses.  Another  ex- 
pedition had  to  be  fitted  out  before  the  way 
could  be  cleared,  and  much  hard  fighting  took 
place  before  the  European  army  came  within 
reach  of  Pekin.  Negotiatious  were  renewed, 
and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  exacted 
of  the  Chinese  Government  at  the  capital.  In 
the  meantime,  a  company  of  Englishmen,  who 
had  been  sent  under  a  flag  of  truce  within  the 
enemy's  lines,  had  become  involved  in  a  diffi- 
culty, been  seized  by  the  Chinese,  and  sub- 
jected to  such  cruel  treatment  that  half  of  the 
number  had  died.  As  a  measure  of  retalia- 
tion for  this  outrage,  Lord  Elgin  ordered  the 
Chinese  Summer  Palace,  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  buildings,  picturesquely  situated  in  a 
park  on  the  outskirts  of  Pekin,  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Within  the  Palace  had  been  col- 
lected, through  centuries  and  ages,  the  archa?- 
ological,  historical,  and  artistic  treasures  of 
China.  No  such  other  collection  of  rare  and 
time-honored  materials — no  such  other  assem- 
bly of  pagodas  and  temples,  of  grottoes,  lakes, 
and  bridges,  of  terraces,  groves,  and  laby- 
rinths— existed  anywhere  in  the  world.  And 
yet  by  an  act  of  wanton  destruction,  for  which 
all  future  ages  will  hold  Lord  Elgin  to  ac- 
count, the  whole  marvel  of  Chinese  greatness 
was  swept  away.  What  good  end  might  be 
subserved  by  such  an  act  of  vandalism  in  the 


most  populous  capital  of  all  Asia,  has  never 
yet  been  discovered. 

The  difficulty  with  China  was  not  the  only 
Oriental  trouble  in  which  Great  Britain  was 
at  this  time  involved.  A  civil  war  broke  out 
in  that  part  of  Syria  which  is  dominated  by 
the  Lebanon  ;  and  the  conflict  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  draw  both  England  and  France 
to  the  rescue.  It  were  impossible,  perhaps, 
for  an  American  reader  to  apprehend  fully 
the  conditions  present  in  Syrian  society  at  the 
time  of  which  we  speak.  Suffice  it  that  there 
existed  in  that  country  the  ancient  Christian 
sect  called  the  Maronites,  representatives  from 
the  earlier  centuries  of  our  era  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  the  East.  There  also  was  the 
nation  of  the  Druses,  a  sect  which  may  be  de- 
fined as  heretical  Mohammedans.  Over  both 
was  established  a  Turkish  Government,  subject 
to  the  Sublime  Porte.  Between  the  Maronites 
and  the  Druses,  though  at  some  periods  in 
their  career  they  had  been  in  alliance,  rival- 
ries, enmities,  hostilities,  had  sprung  up,  and 
each  party  regarded  the  other  as  its  enemy  in 
chief.  In  May  of  1860,  one  of  the  monks  of 
the  Marouites  was  murdered,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  a  band  of  Druses  were  the  doers 
of  the  deed.  The  Marouites  made  an  attack 
on  the  suspected  party,  and  several  of  the 
Druses  were  killed.  Then  the  Druses  rose  in 
considerable  numbers,  fell  upon  the  Maronite 
villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Beyrout,  and  de- 
stroyed them.  They  then  besieged  a  large 
town  near  Mount  Hermon,  and  when  the 
Maronites  within  were  hard  pressed,  the  Turk- 
ish Governor  ordered  them  to  surrender,  under 
promise  of  protection.  The  infuriated  Druses, 
however,  attacked  the  prisoners  and  destroyed 
them  to  the  last  man.  The  Druse  population 
of  Damascus  also  rose  against  the  Christians, 
and  a  massacre  ensued  in  which  it  was  esti- 
mated that  two  thousand  persons  were  cut 
down  by  the  swords  of  the  Mussulmans. 

It  was  the  news  of  these  proceedings  that 
seemed  to  call  on  England  and  France  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Syria.  The  other 
Powers  of  Western  Europe  agreed  to  a  com- 
pact under  which  order  in  the  Lebauon  should 
be  restored  under  the  French  and  English 
flags.  A  squadron  was  sent  out  by  the  allies 
to  the  Syrian  coast,  and  the  Druse  insurrection 
was  quickly  quelled.  Presently  afterwards, 
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ambassadors  were  sent  to  Constantinople,  by 
whom  it  was  decided  that  henceforth  a  Chris- 
tian Governor,  uuder  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Sultan,  should  rule  the  insurgent  populations 
of  Northern  Syria.  The  whole  disturbance 
and  its  conclusion  was  another  illustration  of 
the  complete  decadence  and  imbecility  of  the 
Turkish  Government  in  the  lands  over  which 
it  had  long  exercised  authority.  Soon  after 
the  settlement  of  the  difficulty,  the  Turkish 
ruler,  Abdul-Medjid,  died,  and  was  succeeded, 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1861,  by  his  brother, 
Abdul-Aziz,  who  was  destined  to  signalize  his 
accession  to  the  throne  with  promises  of  great- 
ness and  reform,  and  to  end  it,  after  sixteen 
years,  by  suicide. 

It  fell  to  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Palmerston 
to  conduct  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  It  was  an  epoch  critical  in  the 
last  degree.  In  the  light  of  the  retrospect,  it 
would  appear  that  at  no  crisis  in  modern 
times  have  the  fortunes  and  the  welfare  of 
the  English-speaking  race  been  more  seriously 
imperiled  than  in  the  years  1861-62.  The 
conduct  of  England  towards  the  American 
Republic  in  that  great  crisis  has  been  much 
discussed  in  every  civilized  country,  particu- 
larly in  our  own.  The  American  people  have 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  and  strain  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  the  course  of 
that  great  insular  nation  witli  which  we  are 
in  strongest  affinity  of  language,  institutions, 
and  laws.  The  animosities  transmitted  from 
our  War  of  Independence  had  long  since  died 
away. 

The  Revolutionary  soldiers  had  gone  to 
sleep  in  the  soil  of  the  country,  which  they 
had  helped  to  create  eighty-five  years  before. 
Their  descendants  had  returned  to  their  ancient 
ethnic  sympathies  witli  the  Mother  Country, 
and  a  feeling  had  supervened  that  the  whole 
English  race  had,  so  to  speak,  embarked  for  a 
common  destiny. 

When  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States 
began,  in  the  winter  of  1800,  wlicn  a  Southern 
Confederacy  was  organized  and  war  pro- 
claimed as  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be 
perpetuated,  the  National  Government  and  a 
great  majority  of  the  American  people  looked  in- 
stinctively to  Great  Britain  for  a  liberal  meas- 
ure of  support  and  confidence.  There  were 


good  reasons  why  such  expectations  should  be 
entertained.  It  was  already  felt,  on  this  side 
of  the  sea,  that  the  institution  of  slavery  was 
deep  down  in  the  bottom  of  our  National  con- 
troversy. Witli  that  institution  the  whole 
movement  and  destiny  of  the  Confederate  en- 
terprise were  from  the  first  involved.  True, 
the  National  Government  had  not  as  yet 
drawn  the  sword  against  this  final  cause  of 
all  our  woe.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that  it  waa 
not  meant  to  attack  and  destroy  the  peculiar 
institution.  But  the  saying  was  one  of  those 
unconscious  or  half-conscious  falsehoods  in 
which  the  purposes  of  nations  are  so  many 
times  concealed  or  denied.  As  to  Great 
Britain,  her  antipathy  to  slavery  had  long 
since  become  constitutional.  It  was  not  at  all 
doubted  in  America  that  England  was  sin- 
cerely and  thoroughly  committed  to  the  policy 
of  the  abolition  of  human  servitude  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  She  had  publicly  an- 
nounced to  the  nations  that  the  touch  of  the 
slave's  foot  on  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  made 
him  free  forever.  She  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
foster  and  promote  in  this  country  that  Anti- 
slavery  Society,  at  the  existence  of  which  the 
South  had  taken  such  mortal  offense.  In  a 
thousand  instances  she  had  justly  denounced 
American  slavery  as  a  shame  and  burning 
disgrace  to  the  great  people  by  whom  it  was 
fostered.  It  could  but  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  when  the  seceded  States  had  banded 
themselves  together  under  a  governmental 
compact  in  which  slavery  was  openly  declared 
to  be  the  chief  corner-stone,  England  would 
throw,  the  whole  weight  of  her  influence  into 
the  scale  against  what  she  must  logically 
regard  as  a  conspiracy  for  the  maintenance  of 
slavery.  It  was  fondly  believed  throughout 
the  North  that  consistency,  national  instinct, 
devotion  to  free  political  institutions,  and 
every  other  motive,  would  act  as  a  compul- 
sive force  to  hold  Great  Britain  in  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  the  United  States,  against 
secession  and  the  Confederacy. 

But  what  were  the  facts  as  they  were 
developed  from  the  very  outbreak  of  our 
Civil  War?  Great  Britain  at  once  placed 
herself  in  the  precise  attitude  towards  the 
United  States  on  the  one  side  and  the  seces- 
sion cause  on  the  other,  which  she  would  have 
assumed  if  two  friendly  nations,  of  equal  rank 
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and  like  antecedents,  had  gone  to  war  on  the 
Continent.  She  declared  neutrality.  With 
what  must  always  appear  to  America  an 
indecent  and  eager  haste,  she  recognized  the 
belligerency  and  the  equal  war-rights  of  the 
seceded  States.  She  assumed  precisely  what 
Gladstone  declared  to  be  the  case,  namely, 
that  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  fellow-statesmen 
of  the  South  had  created  a  nation  in  a  day. 
Without  waiting  to  see  what  course  the  Na- 
tional Administration  would  pursue,  without 
pausing  to  observe  what  kind  of  a  method  the 
National  Government  would  take  in  order  to 
put  down  the  insurrection,  what  kind  of  a  blow 
might  be  given  to  the  revolt,  she  rushed  in 
medias  res,  and  on  the  8th  of  May,  1861,  in 
less  than  a  month  after  the  first  cannon-shot 
had  boomed  from  the  laud-batteries  of 
Charleston  against  the  walls  of  Sumter,  the 
English  proclamation,  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
recognizing  the  perfect  equality  of  the  two 
parties  to  the  conflict,  was  issued.  The 
American  people  were  astounded  to  know 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  been  placed  by  Great  Britain  on  an  exact 
level  with  what  a  great  majority  regarded  as 
an  inexcusable  insurrection. 

Such  was  the  situation  considered  somewhat 
in  the  abstract.  Concrete  acts  soon  followed 
which  tended  still  further  to  establish  the 
unfriendliness  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  intensify  the  ill-feeling  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Battle  of  Bull 
Run  was  fought,  and  the  National  army  was 
thrown  into  a  panic.  The  news  of  the  disaster 
flew  to  England,  was  published  everywhere, 
and  was  received  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
as  though  some  international  event  of  the 
happiest  augury  had  occurred.  The  jubilation 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  occasion.  It 
was  declared  that  the  bubble  had  burst — the 
"bubble"  being  nothing  less  than  the  Amer- 
ican Republic.  Lord  Palmerstou  referred  to 
the  retreat  of  the  Union  army  on  Washington 
as  the  "unfortunate  and  rapid  movement  of 
the  Northern  soldiers."  The  highest  govern- 
mental officers  indulged  in  the  bitterest  sar- 
casm on  the  National  cause  and  its  upholders. 
Every  conceivable  falsehood  was  circulated  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  character  of  the  Union 
army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  South  was 


lauded  in  all  the  forms  of  rhetorical  exagger- 
ation. The  Southern  soldiers  were  heroes; 
the  Northern  soldiers  were  poltroons.  The 
South  was  chivalrous,  liberty -loving;  the 
North  was  mercenary,  mean.  At  times,  the 
Kingdom  was  in  a  roar  of  delight.  Confederate 
victories  were  heralded,  and  Union  successes 
falsified  out  of  the  record. 

All  these  things,  when  the  rumor  and  re- 
port thereof  were  borne  back  to  America,  pro- 
duced in  the  Government  and  among  the 
people  their  legitimate  results.  Before  the 
close  of  the  summer  of  1861,  hatred  of  the 
Mother  Country  had  supervened  wherever  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  still  the  emblem  of  a 
respected  nationality. 

We  may  now  consider  the  causes  for  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain  with  respect  to  our 
Civil  War.  What  reasons  existed  for  her 
thus  planting  herself  in  antagonism  to  the 
United  States?  Was  there  any  justification 
or  excuse  for  the  course  of  England  in  giving 
her  sympathy  and  virtual  support  to  the  cause 
of  the  Confederacy?  First  of  all,  Great  Brit- 
ain had,  in  common  with  other  nations,  the 
sentiment  which,  under  such  conditions  as  then 
existed  in  the  United  States,  is  fallaciously 
called  fair  play.  The  South  was  the  weaker 
party.  When  a  fight  is  on,  it  is  the  weaker 
party  that,  right  or  wrong,  receives  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  world.  To  this  extent  England 
can  only  be  said  to  have  acted  after  the  man- 
ner of  other  nations.  In  the  next  place,  the 
interest  of  England  seemed  to  her  at  the  time 
to  require  the  speedy  success  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  It  was  out  of  the  States  of  the 
South  that  the  greater  part  of  raw  cotton 
which  was  consumed  in  the  English  factories 
was  drawn.  A  large  industrial  interest  in  Great 
Britain  was  directly  dependent  on  the  regular 
continuance  of  this  supply.  It  is  difficult  in 
America  to  appreciate  how  completely,  not 
only  the  operatives  proper,  but  almost  the 
whole  people,  in  such  manufacturing  cities  as 
Manchester  were  dependent  on  the  regular  de- 
livery of  raw  cotton  in  that  mart.  At  the 
very  outset  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  saw  the  necessity  of  closing  the  South- 
ern ports.  This  could  only  be  done  by  the 
process  called  blockade.  According  to  Inter- 
national Law,  a  nation  may  blockade  the 
ports  of  an  enemy,  but  not  its  own  ports. 
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At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  United  States 
was  not  disposed  to  admit  that  the  Southern 
States  were  an  "enemy"  in  the  technical 
sense  of  that  word.  When  the  blockade  was 
stretched  around  the  Southern  coast  and  be- 
came ever  more  rigorous,  it  was  still  held  by 
the  Government  that  the  Southern  States 
were  in  the  character  of  insurrectionary  prov- 
inces. There  was  much  that  was  illogical  in 
the  situation.  However  necessary  it  was  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  blockade,  it  was 
hardly  logical  to  do  so  without  doing  pre- 
cisely what  Great  Britain  had  been  so  seriously 
blamed  for  doing  at  the  very  outeet,  namely, 
recognizing  the  complete  belligerent  rights  of 
the  Confederacy. 

This  palpable  break  in  the  policy  of  the 
National  Government  was  quickly  seized  by 
Great  Britain  and  France  as  a  warrant  for  the 
unfriendly  course  which  they  were  pursuing. 
In  the  former  country,  the  condition  was 
aggravated  by  the  immediate  cessation  of  the 
supply  of  cotton,  and  the  wide-spread  distress 
consequent  thereon  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  strong 
republican  sympathy  which  existed  among  the 
people  of  Lancashire  and  in  other  industrial 
districts  of  similar  character,  it  were  hard  to 
say  what  evil  results  would  have  immedi- 
ately ensued.  It  was  the  astonishing  nan 
geqntiur  of  the  situation  that  the  workingmen 
of  Manchester,  who.  were  the  real  sufferers  on 
account  of  the  blockade,  were  the  best  friends 
which  the  United  States  had  in  England ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  National  Government  were  the  country 
squires  and  Tory  aristocrats,  who  did  not 
themselves  feel  even  an  inconvenience  on 
account  of  the  war  in  America. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  until  Great 
Britain  found  a  much  more  tangible  basis  for 
her  hostilities.  The  Southern  Confederacy  had 
been  quick  to  perceive  their  advantage  in 
England  and  France.  While  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  on  the  side  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, the  sentiments  of  those  two  nations 
from  whom,  as  Mother  Country  and  "Tradi- 
tional Friend,"  we  had  most  to  expect,  were 
wholly  averse.  This  fact  was  quickly  seized 
upon  by  the  Confederate  Government  in  the 
belief  that  a  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  South  could  be  obtained.  To  accom- 


plish this  end,  it  was  necessary  to  send  abroad 
ambassadors  to  the  courts  of  England  and 
France.  The  story  of  the  outgoing  and  cap- 
ture of  Mason  and  Slidell  has  already  been 
recounted.  In  the  present  chapter  we  are 
considering  the  matter  only  from  the  English 
point  of  view.  The  act  of  Captain  Wilkes  in 
running  down  the  Trent,  and  in  taking  from 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag  the  two 
envoys  of  the  Confederacy,  and  then  allowing 
the  steamer  to  go  on  her  way,  was  irregular 
and  illegal  from  beginning  to  end.  Neverthe- 
less, the  deed  was  applauded  to  the  echo  in 
the  United  States.  Public  meetings  were  held 
in  Tammany  Hall,  New  York,  and  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Boston,  at  which  strong  indorsement 
and  high  compliment  were  given  to  Captain 
Wilkes  for  his  heroic  fracture  of  the  law  of 
nations.  The  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  equal  ignorance  and  patriotism, 
blinded  by  the  one  and  fired  by  the  other, 
actually  passed  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  ordered 
tlie  presentation  of  a  sword  to  the  commander 
of  the  San  Jacinto  for  his  capture  of  the 
"  traitors,"  Slidell  and  Mason. 

Great  Britain,  well  knowing  that  the  thing 
done  was  against  International  Law  and  an 
insult  to  the  English  flag,  made  all  haste  to 
improve  the  occasion.  Her  wrath  knew  no 
bounds.  She  demanded  the  release  of  the 
Confederate  ambassadors,  and  an  apology  for 
the  act  of  Wilkes,  and  was  courteous  enough 
to  give  the  United  States  seven  days  in  which 
to  choose  between  peace  and  war!  Of  course, 
Mason  and  Slidell  were  liberated  and  sent  to 
their  destination;  but  the  animus  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  so.  unhappily  displayed  that 
there  was  no  further  hope  of  the  restoration  of 
good  feeling  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  By  the  insane  passion  which  the  British 
Government  displayed,  it  betrayed  itself,  and 
it  was  known  henceforth,  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  by  the  whole 
American  people,  that  England  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  do  the  Nation  the 
greatest  harm  in  her  power. 

But  we  are  still  under  the  necessity  of 
looking  deep  down  into  the  sea  of  motive,  and 
of  discovering  there,  if  we  may,  the  ultimate 
reason  of  British  hostility  to  the  United 
States.  That  ultimate  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  deep-seated  antipathy  of  England  to  the 
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republican  form  of  government  as  developed 
in  our  country.  The  organization  of  political 
society  on  tliis  side  of  the  Atlantic  had  been 
on  too  liberal  a  scale  to  be  pleasing  in  the 
British  Isles.  Even  that  limited  monarchical 
system,  which  is  the  boast  of  the  dominant 
classes  in  England,  could  but  feel  a  mortal 
offense  at  the  successful  demonstration  of 
republicanism  in  America.  We  are  here  on 
the  ground  of  the  true  explanation.  Great 
Britain  bad  subscribed,  for  centuries,  a  histor- 
ical  allegation  to  the  effect  that  Hereditary 
Monarchy,  an  Aristocratic  organization  of 
society,  a  Graduated  Order  of  Nobility,  a 
stratification  of  the  people  into  classes,  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  a  political  and 
social  difference  between  the  upper  and  the 
under  man,  are  the  prerequisites  of  English 
liberty  and  English  perpetuity.  But  the 
United  States  had  established  political  liberty, 
and  were  about  to  demonstrate  its  perpetuity 
on  a  splendid  scale.  The  American  Republic 
had  become  what  Lord  Bacon  might  have 
defined  as  a  "forth-showing  instance"  to  all 
nations  and  peoples. 

All  this  appeared  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  refutation  of  the  English  order  and 
theory  of  society.  While  Great  Britain 
would  never  have  confessed  that  she  re- 
garded our  republican  institutions  as  a  men- 
ace to  her  own,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
such  was  her  unconcious  or  half-conscious 
sentiment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  and  in  brief, 
Great  Britain  desired  and  hoped  that  the 
American  Republic  would  go  to  pieces,  and 
that  the  judgment  of  the  English-speaking 
race  would  thus  be  obliged  to  revert  to  and 
reiiccept  the  ancient  order  of  political  society 
as  embodied  and  illustrated  in  the  British 
Constitution.  If  we  say  that  such  a  sentiment, 
entertained  J>y  all  the  governing  classes  in 
England  with  respect  to  the  United  States 
and  their  destiny,  was  mean  in  the  lowest 
degree,  we  must  also  admit  that  it  was  natural 
in  the  highest  degree. 

The  limits  of  the  present  chapter  do  not 
permit  a  further  expansion  of  the  subject. 
British  society,  by  which  is  meant  all  the 
ruling  and  dominant  parts  of  society,  fixed 
itself  inveterately  in  support  of  the  cause  of 
the  South.  Henceforth,  the  North,  that  is, 
the  National  Government,  expected  nothing 


from  Great  Britain  except  her  sneers  and  ill- 
concealed  animosity.  It  happened,  however, 
that  destiny  was  preparing  for  all  this  a 
remedy,  or  at  least  a  compensation.  Under 
the  British  Constitution  and  in  accordance 
with  the  immemorial  usages  of  the  Kingdom, 
many  things  may  be  done  in  England  at 
which  other  peoples  would  startle  and  take 
alarm.  It  was  the  policy  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  publicly  announced  in  a  witty  aphorism, 
embodying  the  understanding  between  himself 
and  his  people,  that  they  should  say  whatever 
they  pleased,  and  he  would  do  whatever  he 
pleased.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  this 
policy  has  been  reversed  in  Great  Britain; 
that  is,  that  the  sovereign  may  say  whatever 
he  pleases,  and  the  people  do  whatever  pleases 
them.  In  the  case  before  us,  it  pleased  the 
ship-builders  of  Great  Britain  to  constitute 
themselves  a  naval  base  for  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. Scarcely  had  the  war  begun  until 
adventurers  and  emissaries  from  the  Confed- 
erate States  began  to  use  the  dock-yards  of 
Great  Britain  as  the  field  of  their  operations. 
The  Confederate  States  had  no  navy.  They 
had  no  commerce  on  the  high  seas.  The 
United  States  had  both.  The  policy  of  the 
Confederates  therefore  fell  naturally  into  the 
work  of  purchasing  and  sending  forth  priva- 
teers. In  the  beginning  the  United  States 
would  fain  have  remanded  all  such  business 
to  the  category  of  piracy.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  National  Government  had  itself  for  a  long 
time  resisted  the  international  movement  for 
the  abolition  of  privateering.  Her  folly  in 
this  respect  now  returned  to  plague  the  in- 
ventor. The  Government  could  not  consist- 
ently fulminate  the  decree  of  piracy  against 
a  species  of  warfare  which  she  herself  contin- 
ued to  recognize  with  favor. 

Behind  this  covert  the  Confederate  Captains 
went  forth  to  build,  to  buy,  and  to  burn.  A 
narrative  has  been  given  already  of  the  course 
and  fate  of  the  Confederate  cruisers.  It  is 
sufficient,  in  this  place,  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
of  the  seven  principal  vessels  which  got  afloat  on 
the  high  seas,  and  which,  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  did  havoc  with  the  merchant  marine 
of  the  United  States  until  the  latter  was  ex- 
tinguished, Jive  were  notoriously  and  openly 
built  in  the  dock-yards  of  Great  Britain. 
There,  also,  they  were  equipped  and  manned. 
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The  outrage  of  such  a  proceeding  was  a  stench 
iu  the  nostrils  of  the  nations.  The  conse- 
quences entailed  therehy  have  heen  outlined 
already  in  the  history  of  our  own  country. 
It  may  sull'ire,  in  this  connection,  to  remark 
upon  tlic  wisdom  of  Lincoln,  anil  the  good 
fortune  of  the  United  Slates  in  having  at  the 
court  of  St.  James,  in  these  days,  that  magnifi- 
cent exemplar  of  American  diplomacy,  Charles 
Francis  Adams.  His  >ti-:idiness  in  the  dark 
day  of  trial,  his  equanimity  and  firmness,  hi.s 


other  Adams,  as  diplomatist  or  statesman,  is 
worthy  of  a  higher  rank  than  he. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  to 
depart  from  the  chronological  order  of  events 
in  order  to  follow  the  sequel  of  the  cruise  of 
the  Alabama,  and  of  the  connection  of  Great 
Britain  therewith.  Au  account  has  been  pre- 
,-enied,  in  a  former  chapter,  of  the  Treaty  of 
Wellington,  of  May,  1871,  and  of  the  pro- 
vision made  therein  for  a  Court  of  Arbitration, 
to  be  convened  in  December  of  the  same  year, 


GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND. 


clear  insight  of  the  situation,  his  constant 
remonstrances  with  Great  Britain,  his  patience 
under  her  continued  policy  of  wrong-doing, 
and  his  final  declaration  and  protest  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  when  the  two  Confederate  rams 
were  about  to  put  to  sea,  that  "this  is  war." 
with  the  full  warning  that  he  then  gave  to  the 
British  Government  that  the  consequences  of 
all  this  flagrant  injustice  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  treasured  up  unto  a  day  of 
settlement, — must  ever  bear  witness  to  the 
common  opinion  of  his  countrymen  that  no 


at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the 
claims  of  the  American  Government  against 
Great  Britain,  for  the  destruction  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  by  the  Confederate 
ciuisers.  The  event  proved  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  modern  diplomacy. 
The  Geneva  Tribunal  was  constituted  on  the 
15th  of  December,  1871.  The  appointment  of 
the  five  arbitrators  had  been  left,  one  each,  to 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Brazil.  The 
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judges  appointed  were,  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, Sir  Alexander  Cockburu,  at  that  time 
Lord  Chief-Justice  of  the  Kingdom;  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  Charles  Francis 
Adams;  on  the  part  of  Italy,  Count  Frederick 
Sclopis;  on  the  part  of  Switzerland,  M. 
Jacques  Staempfli ;  and  on  the  part  of  Brazil, 
Viscount  d'ltajuba.  The  counsel  for  Great 
Britain  were  Lord  Tenterden  and  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer,  afterwards  Lord  Selbourne.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  United  States  were  J.  C.  Bancroft 
Davis,  William  M.  Evarts,  Caleb  Cushiug, 
and  Morrison  R.  Waite.  The  court,  in  its 
entirety,  was  the  most  august  and  able  tribunal 
which  international  jurisprudence  has  called 
iuto  being  within  the  present  century. 

After  the  organization  was  effected,  and  the 
statement  of  the  causes  of  the  two  great  nations 
had  been  made,  the  court  adjourned  until  June, 
1872,  from  which  time  the  sessions  were  contin- 
uous to  the  close,  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
The  proceedings  awakened  the  profoundest  in- 
terest, not  only  in  the  nations  specially  con- 
cerned in  the  controversy,  but  throughout 
Christendom.  The  pleadings  and  arguments 
were,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  battle  of  the 
giants,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  gained  steadily  to  the  close  of 
the  contest.  Near  the  beginning,  an  action 
was  taken  by  which  "Three  Rules  relating  to 
Neutral  Nations,"  were  formulated,  which, 
while  they  have  not  as  yet  been  generally  in- 
corporated into  the  law  of  nations,  became  the 
basis  of  the  settlement  and  the  final  award  of 
the  court.  These  rules  are  as  follows: 

"A  neutral  Government  [under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Civil  War]  is  bound — 

"1.  To  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the 
fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping  within  its 
jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  which  it  has  reason- 
able ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or 
carry  on  war  against  a  power  with  which  it 
[the  neutral  government]  is  at  peace;  and 
also  to  use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the 
departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel 
intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above, 
such  vessel  having  been  specially  adapted  in 
whole  or  in  part  within  such  jurisdiction  to 
warlike  uses. 

"2.  Not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  bellig- 
erent to  make  use  of  its  ports  or  waters  as  the 


base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmenta- 
tion of  military  supplies,  or  arms,  or  recruit- 
ment of  men. 

"3.  To  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  waters 
as  to  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  pre- 
vent any  violation  of  the  foregoing  obliga- 
tions and  duties." 

The  principles  of -international  conduct  here 
enunciated  were,  in  the  first  instance,  brought 
before  the  court  tentatively  as  covering  the 
position  and  claims  held  by  the  United  States. 
After  the  discussions  were  concluded,  these 
rules  were  fully  adopted  by  the  court  in  a 
special  stipulation  of  the  treaty,  as  follows: 
"And  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  to 
observe  these  rules  as  between  themselves  in 
future,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  other  maritime  powers,  and  to  invite  them  to 
accede  to  them." 

After  a  three  months'  session,  the  decision 
of  the  tribunal  was  reached,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  1872.  All  the  members  of  the 
court,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn,  signed  the  report  and  the  award. 
The  English  Lord  Chief-Justice  wrote  a  long 
dissenting  opinion ;  but  his  views  were,  of 
course,  of  no  effect  on  the  general  decision  of 
the  court.  That  decision  constituted  what  is 
known  in  diplomacy  as  the  GENEVA  AWARD. 
The  general  position  assumed  by  the  United 
States  was  fully  substantiated,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  somewhat  extravagant  claims 
made  by  the  National  Government  under  the 
title  of  "consequential  damages."  As  a  final 
and  complete  settlement  of  the  so-called  "Ala- 
bama Claims,"  a  sum  in  gross  of  fifteen  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  awarded  to 
the  United  States,  as  full  and  complete  com- 
pensation for  the  damages  done  to  her  com- 
merce and  nationality  by  the  English-built, 
English-equipped,  and  English-manned  priva- 
teers of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Returning  from  this  anticipation  of  events 
that  were  to  come  as  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
British  sowing,  we  note  the  continued  ani- 
mosity of  the  English-ruling  classes  towards 
our  National  Government  to  the  very  close  of 
the  war.  With  the  exception  of  Bright  and 
Forster  and  a  few  others,  such  as  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  all  the  public  men  of  England  re- 
mained wedded  to  their  idols.  The  newspaper 
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press  of  the  kingdom  seemed  to  be  given  over 
to  a  'delusion  that  it  might  believe  a  lie.     The 
stream  of  misrepresentation  with  regard  to  the 
progress  of   the  American   War  continued  to 
flow  bankfull   to  the  end.     If  anything  could 
have  equaled  the  completeness  of  the  collapse 
of   the   Confederacy   in   the   early   spring   of 
1865,  it  would  have  been  the  still  more  utter 
collapse  of   public   opinion  in  Great  Britain. 
All    the    cherished    dreams   of  the   dominant 
party  in  politics  and    society  suddenly   burst 
like   a   bubble,   and    faded   into  viewless  air. 
Great  Britain  awoke  one  day  to  the  shocking 
realization  that  there  was  no  longer  anywhere 
in  the  world  her  darling  Southern  Confederacy, 
but   only   the   American   Union,  one  and    in- 
dissoluble.    It   may   well    be    hoped   that  the 
lesson  was  sufficient,  and  that  the  arrogance, 
selfishness,  and  unconscionable  self-esteem  which 
had  conspired  to  throw  the  kingdom  and  the 
English    people   into  a  vicious   attitude   and 
malign    relation     with    the    largest    political 
division  of  the  English-speaking  race,  and  to 
pour  the  embers  of  heart-burning  and  distrust 
into  many  millions  of  patriotic  breasts  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  been   forever  ex- 
tinguished in  the  heart  of  the  British  Nation. 
The    Palmerston    Ministry    survived    until 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.     Though  the 
difficulties  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
were  the  most  serious,  they  were  not  by  any 
means   the  only  foreign  embarrassments  with 
which  the  Cabinet  of  Palmerston  had  in  those 
days   to  contend.     In  1863  the   Danish   com- 
plication with  Germany  relative   to  the  Prov- 
inces of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  led  to  hostil- 
ities and  the  clamor   of  arms.     Denmark,  as 
we  shall    hereafter   see,  was   hard   pressed  by 
her  more  powerful  neighbors.     The  project  of 
severing    the    disputed     Provinces    from    the 
Danish  crown  struck  coldly  on  the  conscious- 
ness   of    Great    Britain.      The     integrity    of 
Denmark  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  to  which  both  England  and  France 
were  parties.     Consistency  seemed  to  require 
that  Groat  Britain  should  now  prevent  Austria 
and    Prussia    from    breaking   the   balance    of 
power.     The   Prince   of  Wales  had    but  just 
married  the   Princess  Alexandra,  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  thus  presenting  her  full 
of  youth,  beauty,  and  almost  every  charm  and 
virtue    known    to   womanhood,  as   the  future 


Queen  of  Great  Britain.  The  marriage  was 
as  popular  as  the  Princess  was  attractive  to 
the  British  public.  The  Danish  Government 
believed  that  dependence  might  be  placed  on 
Great  Britain  as  a  buttress  of  support  in  the 
war  with  Germany.  The  British  Ministry 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  Danes,  and  was  ready 
to  declare  war;  but  in  so  doing,  the  cooperation 
of  France  was  a  necessary  condition  of  success. 
Lord  Kussell  accordingly  became  a  suitor  to 
Napoleon  III.  to  join  him  in  the  work  of 
maintaining,  by  arms,  the  integrity  of  the 
Danish  dominions.  But  what  was  the  surprise 
of  the  English  Ministry  when  the  Emperor  of 
France  coldly  refused  the  overture!  Great 
Britain  suddenly  found  herself  in  the  humil- 
iating, not  to  say  ridiculous,  attitude  of  a 
rejected  suitor.  The  Danes  were,  out  of  the 
necessity  of  the  situation,  left  to  fight  their 
own  battle,  and  the  English  Cabinet  was  left 
to  face  the  sarcasms  of  Disraeli,  and  the 
attacks  of  the  whole  Conservative  party  in 
and  out  of  Parliament. 

It  was  in  this  emergency  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston fought  and  gained  his  last  battle  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  On  the  4th 
of  July,  1864,  Disraeli  challenged  the  very 
existence  of  the  Ministry  by  introducing  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Queen's  Gov- 
ernment had  failed  to  maintain  the  policy  of 
upholding  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
Denmark,  had  lowered  the  just  influence 
of  England  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  had 
thereby  diminished  the  securities  for  peace. 
On  these  propositions  the  adroit  author  of 
them  made  a  powerful  and  effective  speech, 
and  it  appeared  for  the  time  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  beaten.  There  could,  indeed, 
be  little  doubt  that  the  arraignment  of  the 
Ministry  by  Disraeli  with  respect  to  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Danish  question  was  a 
true  bill.  A  considerable  fraction  of  the  more 
advanced  Liberals  had  long  been  dissatisfied 
with  Palmerston  and  his  whole  foreign  policy. 
It  appeared  for  the  nonce  that  the  veteran 
statesman,  whose  memory  of  great  things 
reached  back  to  Austerlitz,  was  about  to  be 
humiliated  in  the  last  year  of  his  life.  It  is 
probable  that  such  would  have  been  the 
result  if  the  issue  had  been  fought  out  on  the 
line  proposed  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
But  in  the  emergency,  an  amendment  was 
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proposed  by  Kinglake,  by  which  the  question 
\v;is  carefully  transferred  to  the  safer  ground 
of  a  i/i'ini-ii!  approval  or  disapproval  by  the 
House  of  the  Palmerston  Government.  This 
gave  opportunity  for  the  aged  Prime  Mini.-tcr 
to  defend  himself  and  his  measures  in  the  la-t 
speech  which  he  was  ever  to  make  iu  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  already  eighty  years  of  age; 
but  his  genius,  as  the  event  soon  proved,  had 
not  yet  taken  flight.  He  spoke  for  a  long 
time  with  his  usual  cogency,  taking  advantage, 
with  all  his  old-time  skill,  of  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions and  temper  of  the  House.  His  influ-. 
ence  prevailed. 

"  Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 
Along  Morea's  hills,  the  setting  sun." 

The  proposition  of  Kinglake  in  support  of 
the  Ministry  was  adopted  by  a  clear  majority, 
but  it  was  the  last  day  of  the  glory  of 
Eudymion.  During  the  session  of  1865  it 
was  perceived  by  all  that  Palmerston's  career 
was  at  an  end.  He  began  to  totter  with 
feebleness,  and  became  almost  blind.  He  was 
still  able  on  his  eightieth  birthday  to  ride  on 
horseback  to  the  Hilsea  fortifications,  and  make 
a  personal  inspection  of  the  works.  At  an  ear- 
lier period  in  the  same  year  he  had  ridden 
from  Piccadilly  to  Harrow,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  in  a  single  hour — a  feat  which 
may  well  emphasize  not  only  the  extraordinary 
vigor  of  the  man,  but  also  testify  to  the  un- 
conquerable force  and  longevity  of  the  English 
race  at  its  best  estate.  From  his  last  Parlia- 
mentary contest,  Palmerstou  retired  to  his 
residence,  called  Brocket  Hall,  where,  after  a 
short  illness,  he  expired  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1865. 

Before  finally  dismissing  this  period  of 
English  history,  covering  the  relations  of  the 
Kingdom  with  the  United  States  during  the 
Civil  War,  we  should  not  fail  to  notice  the 
domestic  cloud  which,  in  the  meantime,  had 
settled  darkly  over  the  Royal  Palace.  After 
a  wedded  life  of  unclouded  serenity  through  a 
span  of  twenty-one  years,  the  Queen  was  now 
fated  to  enter  the  shadows  of  perpetual  widow- 
hood. Before  speaking  in  particular  of  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  we  may  properly 
refer,  with  praise,  to  the  fact  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm  and  passion  of  the  times, 
when  it  seemed  that  all  England  was  in  a  roar 


of  delight  over  the  supposed  collapse  of  the 
American  Union,  Prince  Albert  had  the 
wisdom  and  grnerc-itv  to  maintain,  by  voice 
and  action,  his  well-known  friendliness  to  the 
I'liitcd  States.  At  the  time,  it  was  not 
known  in  our  country  how  steady  and  valuable 
a  friend  we  had  lost  in  the  dcaih  of  the 
Queen's  husband.  After  events  have  set  the 
matter  right,  and  the  memory  of  the  Prince 
Consort  will  long  be  green  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  pure  domesticity  of  the  Royal  Family 
during  the  life  of  the  Prince  has  already  been 
emphasized.  Viewed  politically,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  perpetuity  of  the  reigning  dynasty, 
the  marriage  had  been  so  successful  as  not 
only  to  satisfy  but  well  elate  the  friends  of 
the  House  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  No  fewer 
than  nine  children,  strong,  vigorous  sons  and 
daughters,  all  of  whom  grew  without  accident 
or  distress  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  were 
born  of  the  fortunate  marriage.  The  eldest 
of  these  was  the  Princess  Victoria,  born  in 
1840,  wedded  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  more  recently  Ger- 
man Empress  and  widow  of  Frederick  III. 
The  second  was  a  son,  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  born  in  1841,  to  whom,  in  1863,  was 
given  in  marriage  the  Princess  Alexandra  of 
Denmark.  In  our  own  day  he  still  stands,  as 
from  his  birth,  heir  expectant  to  the  crown  of 
England.  The  third  was  the  Princess  Alice, 
born  in  1843,  and  married  in  1862  to  Prince 
Louis  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  The  fourth  was 
Alfred,  born  in  1844,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in 
1866,  to  whom  was  married,  in  1874,  the  Grand 
Duchess  Maria,  daughter  of  Alexander  II.  of 
Russia.  The  Princess  Helena  was  born  in 
1846,  and  was  married,  in  1866,  to  Prince 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  fourth 
daughter,  Louise,  was  born  in  1848,  and  was 
wedded,  in  1871,  to  the  Marquis  of  Lome. 
The  third  son,  Arthur,  was  born  in  1850,  and 
Leopold,  the  fourth  son,  in  1853.  Beatrice, 
the  last  heir  of  the  House,  was  born  in  1857. 
The  younger,  as  well  as  the  elder  Princes  and 
Princesses,  have  been  distributed  in  marriage 
among  the  oldest  Houses  of  Europe ;  and  if 
the  England  of  the  present  day  has  found 
some  reason  to  be  querulous  about  the  heavy 
pensions  which  have  had  to  be  settled  on  the 
multiplied  and  multiplying  descendants  of 
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Prince  Albert,  she  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
under  her  own  theory  of  human  government, 
great  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  fact  that  the 
extinction  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  or  any 
serious  trouble  with  respect  to  the  descent  of 
the  Crown,  seems  to  be  either  wholly  im- 
possible or  a  great  way  off. 

Prince  Albert  the  Consort  promised  a  long 


PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

life.  While  he  could  not  be  called  a  very 
robust  or  vigorous  man,  he,  nevertheless,  bore 
good  health,  and  was  of  strictly  temperate 
habits.  In  the  first  days  of  December,  1861, 
he  contracted  cold,  and  was  thrown  into  a 
fever.  At  first  little  attention  was  paid  to  his 
ailment ;  then  it  was  known  that  he  was  seri- 
ously, though  it  was  not  thought  dangerously, 
ill.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  December, 


however,  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's  began  to 
toll,  and  with  the  morning  light  it  was 
published  from  Windsor  Castle  that  the 
Prince  Consort  was  dead.  He  had  expired 
having  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  Princesses  Alice  and  Helena  by  his  bed- 
side. The  event  served  to  bring  his  high 
character  and  blameless  life  into  strong  relief, 

and  into  astill  bolder 
contrast  with  the 
dark  background 
which  had  been 
painted  socially  and 
morally  by  the  pre- 
ceding kings  and 
princes  of  the  House 
of  Hanover-Bruns- 
wick. To  the  Queen 
herself,  the  death 
of  her  husband  was 
an  immedicable 
wound.  She  entered 
with  sorrowful  se- 
renity that  career 
of  grand  widowhood 
which  has  now 
lengthened  out  to 
nearly  thirty  years, 
during  which  her 
chief  domestic  con- 
solation has  been  in 
the  great  family  of 
sons  and  daughters,, 
at  whose  head  she 
still  sitsin  thedignity 
of  royal  motherhood. 
The  death  of 
Lord  Palmerston 
was  not  the  end  of 
the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment. A  modifica- 
tion was,  of  course, 
necessary  in  the  Min- 
istry, and  it  was  expected  by  the  public  that 
the  Cabinet  would  be  entirely  reconstructed. 
The  Queen  named  Lord  John  Russell  as  Prime 
Minister;  and  that  statesman,  now  seventy- 
three  years  of  age,  assumed  the  direction  of 
Government.  The  only  other  change  made 
in  the  Ministry  was  the  calling  of  Lord  Clar- 
endon to  occupy  the  place  made  vacant  by 
Lord  Russell  in  the  Secretaryship  of  Foreign 
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Affairs.  The  leadership  of  the  House  of 
Commons  still  devolved  on  Gladstone.  The 
general  effect  of  these  changes  was  slight;  but 
the  student  of  Parliamentary  history  could  not 
fail  to  discern  in  the  signs  of  the  times  an 
approaching,  perhaps  imminent,  Ministerial 
revolution. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  public  atten- 
tion was  drawn  away  from  the  evolution  of 
home  politics  to  the  serious,  calamitous,  dis- 
graceful condition  of  affairs  in  Jamaica.  Just 
two  days  after  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
Governor  Edward  John  Eyre,  of  that  Island, 
reported  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  the  out- 
break of  an  alarming  insurrection  of  the  negro 
population  under  his  government.  It  were, 
perhaps,  a  thankless  task  to  undertake,  in 
this  connection,  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
antecedents,  causes,  and  conditions  of  this 
revolt.  Perhaps  we  may  best  sum  up  the 
whole  by  saying  that  the  insurrection  had  its 
roots  in  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  that 
its  immediate  cause  was  the  injustice  and 
tyrannous  conduct  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  Island.  We  have  already  ex- 
plained that,  with  the  abolition  of  slavery,  a 
state  of  affairs  had  supervened  in  Jamaica 
very  similar  to  that  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  for  many  years 
embarrassed  after  the  downfall  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  lands  of  the  Island  had  been  held, 
under  the  ancient  regime,  in  large  tracts  by 
white  landlords,  who  cultivated  their  estates 
by  means  of  slave  labor.  In  course  of  time, 
much  of  the  land  was  deteriorated  in  fertility 
and  value.  Parts  of  the  estates  were  thrown 
out  to*  the  commons,  ceased  to  be  cultivated, 
and  were  overgrown  with  thickets. 

When  slavery  was  abolished,  the  ex-slave- 
holders of  Jamaica,  who  were  now  obliged  to 
pay  wages  to  the  negroes  for  their  labor, 
found  it  expedient  to  permit  the  Black  men  to 
occupy  and  cultivate  for  themselves,  the  aban- 
doned lands  just  referred  to.  Nearly  all  of 
such  land-!  were  by  this  time  encumbered  with 
delinquent  taxes  and  quit-rents,  which  h:»d 
accumulated  against  them.  The  general  con- 
dition on  which  the  negroes  were  permitted  to 
occupy  was  that  they  should  discharge  all 
delinquencies  of  tax  and  rent  that  might  have 
accrued.  This  was  <l<>ne  in  a  groat  number 
of  instances,  and  the  Black  men  thus  acquired 


for  themselves  a  kind  of  property  right  which 
it  is  difficult  to  define.  At  length  the  industry 
of  the  Blacks  brought  the  lands  again  into 
cultivation,  and  thereby  restored  their  value. 
Whereupon,  the  original  owners  or  their  rep- 
resentatives came  forward  to  reclaim  their 
estates,  which  the  negroes  had  occupied  and 
improved.  In  order  to  dispossess  the  latter,  a 
process  was  resorted  to  very  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed in  more  recent  times  in  the  eviction  of 
Irish  tenants  by  their  English  landlords.  It 
was  resistance  to  this  process  of  dispossession 
by  eviction,  with  all  of  its  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances and  injustice,  that  led  to  the 
negro  insurrection  of  1865. 

The  revolt  began  on  the  7th  of  October, 
at  a  place  called  Morant  Bay,  in  the  south- 
easternmost  part  of  the  Island.  There  had 
been  at  this  town  some  previous  disturbances, 
and  Governor  Eyre  now  sent  thither  a  squad 
of  troops  to  aid  the  authorities  in  the  arrest  of 
the  offenders.  On  the  llth  of  the  month  the 
magistrates  held  a  meeting  in  the  Court-house 
Square  of  Morant  Bay,  where  they  were  pro- 
tected by  a  small  body  of  volunteer  soldiers. 
While  the  proceedings  were  under  way,  the 
Court-house  was  attacked  by  a  large  force  of 
rioting  negroes  armed  with  bludgeons  and 
corn-knives,  and  eighteen  persons,  including 
the  principal  officer  of  the  county,  were  killed. 
Meanwhile,  the  troops  sent  by  the  Governor 
approached,  and  the  rioters  dispersed  in  all 
directions.  No  further  effort  at  resistance  was 
made  or  thought  of  by  the  negroes,  who  were 
doubtless  dazed  at  their  own  success.  The 
whole  country,  however,  was  at  once  declared 
under  martial  law,  and  the  authorities,  under 
direction  of  the  Governor,  proceeded  to  hunt 
down  the  rebels,  and  to  hale  them  before 
courts-martial  for  punishment. 

What  followed  is  one  of  the  most  disgrace- 
ful chapters  in  the  colonial  history  of  the 
British  Empire.  Such  another  carnival  of 
inexcusable  butchery  was  hardly  ever  held 
under  the  auspices  of  any  power  claiming  to 
he  clvili/.ed.  No  rebels  in  arms  were  found 
by  Governor  Eyre's  soldiers  anywhere;  but 
capture,  hanging,  flogging,  and  burning  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day  for  many  weeks 
t'pgother.  No  age,  sex,  or  condition  was 
exempt  from  the  cruelties  and  brutalities  to 
which  the  terrified  negroes  were  subjected. 
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According  to  the  report  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion, which  was  presently  sent  out  by  the 
Home  Government  to  inquire  into  this  reign 
of  terror,  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  persons  were  actually  put  to  death 
with  hardly  the  form  or  mockery  of  justice ' 
The  same  report  showed  that  six  hundred 
others,  many  of  them  women,  some  of  whom 
were  about  to  become  mothers,  were  cruelly, 
bloodily,  mercilessly  whipped  with  wire  cats  o'- 
nine-tails,  until  scores  of  them  were  ready  to  die. 


and  the  prosecutions  were  at  once  brought  to 
an  end.  An  elaborate  document,  covering  the 
theory  and  application  of  martial  law,  was 
prepared  by  Lord  Chief-Justice  Cockhurn. 
Eyre  was  removed  from  the  governorship  of 
Jamaica,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry 
Storks.  A  measure  was  at  once  agitated  for  a 
complete  reformation  of  the  government  of 
the  Island.  In  December  of  1866,  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  Jamaican  Assembly,  re- 
questing the  Queen  to  take  such  steps  as 
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It  was  also  shown  that  a  certain  George 
William  Gordon,  a  Baptist  negro  minister  of 
good  character,  who  had  the  courage  to  stand 
up  for  his  race,  and  to  hold  some  sort  of 
buckler  in  the  face  of  their  enemies,  was 
arrested,  condemned  to  death,  and  hanged, 
•with  scarcely  the  semblance  of  evidence 
against  him,  and  with  none  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  legal  defense  in  his  hands. 

The  news  of  all  this  produced,  as  well  it 
might,  a  great  sensation  in  England.  John 
Stuart  Mill  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Islanders, 


would  abrogate  the  existing  order  and  secure 
the  benefits  of  a  local,  civil  autonomy  in  the 
Island,  similar  to  that  which  existed  in  the 
other  colonial  governments  of  the  Empire. 
Thus  was  the  ancient  constitution  under 
which,  during  more  than  two  hundred  years 
of  abuses  and  wrongs,  Jamaica  had  been  mis- 
governed, overthrown  and  abolished.  A  new 
order  supervened,  by  which  even  the  com- 
posite and  divergent  populations  of  the  Island 
were  brought  at  length  to  a  condition  re- 
sembling harmony  and  progress. 
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CHAPTER  cxxxn.— FENIANISM  AND  DISESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 


T  was  not  under  favorable 
auspices  that  the  quasi- 
Liberal  Ministry  of  Lord 
Russell  assumed  the  task 
of  Government  at  the 
close  of  1865.  There 
were  iti  the  kingdom  at 
that  date  many  elements  of  discouragement 
and  discontent.  Superficially,  the  prosperity 
of  the  year  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
cattle  plague  which  had  spread  through  several 
parts  of  the  Island,  and  had  swept  away  more 
than  forty  thousand  auimals.  Eveu  this  large 
loss  was  not  the  whole.  Science  was  baffled 
in  dealing  with  the  contagion,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  prevent  its  further  ravages 
by  killing  whole  herds  of  cattle  in  the  ex- 
posed counties.  It  was  a  time  of  social  and 
financial  alarm.  The  premonitory  rumors  of 
the  Fenian  conspiracy  in  Ireland  had  reached 
the  Government  and  the  people.  Asiatic 
cholera  was  making  its  way  westward,  stage 
by  stage,  through  the  sea-ports  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  foreign  relations  of  the  King- 
dom, while  not  positively  disturbed,  were 
suffering  at  the  extremities,  like  the  antemue 
of  some  huge  insect  thrust  out  far  into 
hospitable  regions.  There  were  also  premoni- 
tions of  a  financial  panic — a  thing  particularly 
dreaded  by  the  great  commercial  interests  of 
the  Kingdom.  Deep  down  under  all  this  was 
the  profound  discontent  of  the  masses  with 
their  political  condition.  The  question  of  a 
reform  of  the  franchise,  which  had  been  post- 
poned during  the  whole  of  the  Palmerston 
regime,  was  ever  ready  to  assert  itself.  It  was 
known  that  Gladstone,  who  was  now  the 
dominant  Liberal  in  the  Cabinet,  and  Bright, 
who  was  the  master  spirit  out  of  the  Cabinet, 
both  seeing  eye  to  eye  on  the  question  of  a 
general  reform  of  the  suffrage,  had  long  post- 
poned the  renewal  of  the  attempt  to  reach  the 
lower  classes  with  the  ballot,  and  to  secure  a 
more  equitable  apportionment  of  the  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  season  at  length  arrived  for  the  work 


to  begin.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1866,  the  speech  from  the  throne  drew  the 
attention  of  Parliament  formally  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  as  one  of  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
It  devolved  on  Gladstone  to  lead  in  the 
contest.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
in  the  year  just  named,  he  brought  before  the 
House  a  Ministerial  Bill,  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  reduce  the  property  qualification 
on  the  franchise  from  fifty  pounds  to  fourteen 
pounds  in  the  case  of  suffrage  in  the  counties, 
and  from  ten  to  seven  pounds  for  the  boroughs. 
There  were  other  clauses  in  accordance  with 
which  the  franchise,  under  certain  conditions, 
was  to  be  extended  to  lodgers,  to  those  having 
deposits  in  savings  banks,  and  certain  other 
classes  of  persons.  Considered  as  a  whole,  the 
bill  was  very  mild  in  its  provisions,  insomuch 
that  the  Radical  reformers  felt  for  it  a 
measure  of  contempt,  while  the  Conservatives, 
being  now  in  the  Opposition,  set  themselves 
against  the  measure  as  a  mere  matter  of 
politics.  It  came  to  pass,  at  length,  that  some 
of  the  discontented  and  extreme  Liberals 
l>aii(led  themselves  together  and  demanded  of 
Gladstone  the  radical  and  substantial  amend- 
ment of  the  pending  bill.  The  Ministry 
found  itself  between  two  fires.  The  dissen- 
tient Radicals  were  known  as  the  Adullamites, 
so-called  by  John  Bright  from  their  malcontent 
disposition ;  for  David  had  once,  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  hidden  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  and 
called  to  him  "every  one  that  was  in  distress, 
and  every  one  thai  toas  discontented."  The  Adul- 
lamites, though  from  an  entirely  different 
motive,  joined  with  Disraeli  and  the  Con- 
servatives, and  when  the  Gladstone  bill  came 
to  a  vote  it  was  defeated.  It  only  remained 
for  Lord  Russell  and  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  to  put  their  resignations  into  the 
hands  of  the  Queen.  The  Liberal  Ministry 
was  at  an  end,  not  indeed  for  attempting  to 
carry  a  reform  of  the  franchise  through 
Parliament,  but  because  the  measure  which 
they  proposed  was  so  tame  as  to  create  no 
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enthusiasm,  having  the  name  of  reform  without 
the  substance. 

A  new  Conservative  Cabinet  was  now 
constituted,  with  Lord  Derby  for  Prime  Minis- 
ter. While  himself  a  statesman  of  great 
abilities,  the  real  leadership  fell,  as  before,  to 
Disraeli,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
Parliamentary  struggle  which  now  ensued  was 


LORD    DERBY. 


one  of  the  oddest  episodes  in  the  political 
history  of  Great  Britain.  The  recent  Liberal 
Ministry  had  been  pledged  to  a  reform  of  the 
suffrage,  and  had  failed,  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  Opposition  under  the  leadership  of  the 
very  man  who  had  now,  by  the  success  of  the 
Conservatives,  inherited  the  unsolved  question. 
The  far-sighted  Disraeli  had,  in  fact,  for  many 
years  hedged  against  the  very  situation  in 


which  he  now  found  himself.  He  had  always, 
in  the  Parliamentary  debates,  merely  acted  the 
part  of  a  destructionist  with  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  Liberals.  He  had  said  little 
against  the  reform  of  the  suffrage  as  a  prin- 
ciple. His  attacks  had  been  upon  this  meas- 
ure and  that  proposed  by  the  Liberals.  His 
political  expediency  and  adroitness  now  stood 

him  well  in  hand. 
"The  people,  in 
the  meantime,  had 
stirred  up  the  king- 
dom with  a  reform 
agitation  almost  un- 
equaled  in  extent 
and  vitality.  Great 
meetings  were  held 
everywhere,  and  the 
most  far-seeing  of 
them  who  upheld 
the  ancient  order 
saw  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall.  It 
was  no  longer  to  be 
doubted  that  the 
\v  o  r  k  i  n  g  m  e  n  of 
Great  Britain  were 
in  terrible  earnest 
in  the  matter  of  gain- 
ing the  right  of 
suffrage.  The  Re- 
form League  became 
active  as  never  be- 
fore. The  agitators 
in  London  prepared 
to  hold  a  monster 
meeting  in  Hyde 
Park,  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  ques- 
tion of  extending 
the  franchise.  The 
leaders  of  the  move- 
ment were  careful 

to  keep  within  the  forms  and  spirit  of  the 
law;  but  the  Government,  in  a  moment  of 
folly,  undertook  to  prevent  the  meeting.  On 
the  morning  of  the  23d  of  July,  1866,  when 
the  head  of  the  column  of  Reformers  reached 
the  gates  of  Hyde  Park,  they  found  them 
closed.  A  large  division  of  the  multitude 
hereupon  turned  aside  to  Trafalgar  Square, 
where  the  masses  were  addressed  by  John 
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Bright  aud  other  orators.  But  before  the 
close  of  the  day,  a  vast  throng  had  assembled 
around  the  inclosures  of  Hyde  Park,  where  the 
half-intentional  pressure  of  the  crowd  on  the 
iron  railing  caused  it  to  give  way  for  a  consid- 
erable distance,  aud  the  human  flood  poured  iu. 
The  people  scattered  at  once  by  thousm.K 
through  the  park,  running  and  shouting  and 
triumphing  in  a  liceuse  which  otherwise  did 
little  harm.  There  were  fisticuffs  and  brokcu 
heads,  mutually  delivered  by  the  police  aud 
the  rough  citizenship,  but  otherwise  the  dem- 
onstration ended  with  night-full,  and  London, 
on  the  next  morning,  examining  her  vitals, 
fnund  every  organ  in  its  place  and  performing 
its  usual  functions. 

It  was  in  the  face  of  all  this  that  the  Derby 
Ministry  must  now  stand  or  fall.  In  the 
emergency,  it  occurred  to  Disraeli  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  a  new  chapter  iu  British 
politics.  Hitherto,  it  had  always  been  the 
principle  of  political  action  that  the  party  iu 
power  should  hold  to  its  dogmas  and  defend 
them  until  overthrown  by  an  advei-se  Parlia- 
mentary majority.  The  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  bad  always  stood  each  to  their  bat- 
teries until  the  guns  were  silenced  by  a  veri- 
table charge  and  victory  of  the  Opposition. 
In  the  present  instance,  it  occurred  to  Disraeli 
that  it  would  be  just  as  well  for  the  Conserva- 
tives to  become  reformers  themselves,  and 
thus  gather  the  wind  out  of  the  Liberal  fleet, 
leaving  it  becalmed  at  sea.  Why  should  a 
Conservative  Ministry  go  out  of  power  and 
office  on  such  a  slight  technicality  as  polit- 
ical consistency?  It  appears  that  the  age 
and  time  and  occasion  were  ripe  for  such  a 
change  in  the  ethics  aud  methods  of  British 
politics.  Wherefore,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Con- 
servative leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
walked  boldly  into  the  arena,  and  declared 
that  the  Derby  Government  would  itself  take 
up  and  promote  a  reform  of  the  franchise. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1867,  the  Queen's 
speech  from  the  throne,  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  had  declared  to  the  Commons  and 
Lords  that  their  attention  was  about  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  method  of  the  representation  of 
the  English  people  in  Parliament,  and  to  an 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  policy,  which  had  doubtless 

been  inspired  by   himself,  Disraeli  announced 
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that  the  Government  would,  first  by  a  series 
of  resolutions  and  afterwards  by  a  formal  bill, 
undertake  the  measures  on  which  England 
had  determined.  On  the  llth  of  February 
the  preliminary  skirmish  was  opened.  The 
leader  of  the  House  proposed  his  resolutions, 
some  of  which  were  platitudes,  others  truisms, 
and  still  others  absurdities.  It  was  a  business, 
however,  in  which  Disraeli  was  thoroughly  at 
home.  He  kept  the  interest  of  the  House  by 
this  means  until  the  25th  of  the  month,  when 
he  brought  iu  a  Reform  Bill,  quite  similar  in 
its  provisions  to  the  one  on  which  he  had  over- 
thrown the  Russell  Ministry  iu  the  preceding 
year.  The  franchise  in  boroughs  was  to  be 
reduced  from  ten  pounds  to  six  pounds.  That 
iu  the  counties  was  to  be  fixed  at  twenty 
pounds.  A  great  number  of  instances  of  in- 
dividual and  professional  extensions  of  the  suf- 
frage were  enumerated ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  Bill  was  the  same  in  method  and  spirit  as 
that  which  the  recent  house  had  refused  to  ac- 
cept at  the  hands  of  Gladstone. 

On  this  measure  the  debates  were  taken 
up  anew.  Many  amendments  were  offered,  to 
which,  while  Disraeli  declared  he  would  never 
consent,  yet  he  consented.  The  struggle  over 
the  measure  as  a  whole  continued  until  the 
beginning  of  March,  when  three  members  of 
the  Ministry,  refusing  to  follow  Disraeli  fur- 
ther, resigned  and  went  out  of  office.  On  the 
18th  of  the  month  another  surprise  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  House  by  Disraeli's  intro- 
ducing a  second  Bill  in  place  of  the  first,  the 
provisions  of  which — that  is,  of  the  new  Bill — 
were  so  radical  and  thorough-going  as  fairly  to 
take  the  breath  of  both  Parliament  and  people. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  perceived  that  the  man- 
ager understood  the  situation,  and  that  the 
stormy  elements  around  him  were  only  the 
sport  of  that  Machiavellian  wit,  for  which  no 
parallel  can  be  produced  in  the  history  of 
modern  times.  It  was  at  once  perceived  that 
the  country  was  to  have  its  way.  Even  the 
Radicals,  or  some  of  them,  took  the  alarm  at 
the  thorough-going  character  of  the  measure 
before  the  House.  John  Bright,  who  had  fa- 
vored the  first  Bill  proposed  as  the  best  which 
the  spirit  of  the  age  demanded  or  would  bear, 
set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  second  Bill  on 
account  of  its  apparently  revolutionary  char- 
acter. With  the  progress  of  the  debates, 
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however,  it  became  clear  that  the  measure 
would  be  adopted.  A  few  amendments  were 
forced  through  the  House,  and  other  modifi- 
cations were  made  or  accepted  by  the  Ministry. 
But  on  the  15th  of  August  the  Bill  was  finally 
put  on  its  passage,  and  was  carried  through 
the  Commons  by  a  fair  majority.  Disraeli 
had  succeeded  in  his  new  scheme  of  outdoing 
the  Liberals  in  their  own  chosen  field  of  agi- 
tation and  reform. 

Thus,  after  the  lapse  of  about  thirty  years, 
another  of  the  great  principles  of  the  People's 
Charter  was  admitted  iuto  the  Constitution 
of  Great  Britain.  In  accordance  with  the 
new  Bill,  all  male  householders  in  English 
boroughs  who  were  assessed  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  all  resident  lodgers  who  had 
been  so  for  one  year,  and  paying  a  rental  of 
not  less  than  ten  pounds  annually,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  franchise.  In  the  counties  the 
possession  of  a  property  yielding  an  annual 
value  of  five  pounds  was  the  requisition. 
Those  who  occupied  lands  or  tenements  pay- 
ing a  rental  of  twelve  pounds  a  year  were 
enfranchised.  The  great  principle  of  the  Bill 
was  Household  Suffrage.  It  was  not  the  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  the  measure  that  all  man- 
ner of  men  in  the  bottom  of  society  should 
be  allowed  to  vote,  but  the  provisions  were 
such  that  all  the  English  householding  peas- 
antry were  admitted  to  the  suffrage.  On  the 
question  of  a  redistribution  and  apportionment 
of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  much 
was  also  accomplished.  Many  of  the  small 
boroughs  hitherto  represented  in  Parliament 
were  disfranchised,  and  others  were  reduced 
in  their  representative  capacity.  At  the  same 
time  the  great  and  populous  municipalities, 
such  as  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
and  Leeds,  received  additional  representation 
according  to  their  increased  importance  in  the 
Kingdom.  The  University  of  London  was 
granted  a  member  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  principle  of  minority  representa- 
tion was  established  to  this  extent,  that  in 
every  borough  entitled  to  three  members  of 
Parliament,  the  elector  should  vote  for  two 
candidates  only,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  se- 
cure the  third  candidate  for  the  minority. 
In  London,  which  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  was  entitled  to  four  members  in  the 
House,  each  elector  might  vote  for  three, 


I  which  would  leave  in  this  instance  the  fourth 
member  for  the  minority. 

It  only  remains  to  note  the  extension  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  in  the  following  year,  to  the 
electoral  methods  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In 
the  former  country,  the  measure  adopted  was 
essentially  identical  with  that  of  England,  with 
the  exception  of  the  clause  relating  to  the 
assessment  for  the  poor,  which  was  omitted. 
Th6  Scotch  apportionment  of  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  also  amended  by  an 
increase  of  representation.  In  Ireland,  simi- 
lar provisions  were  made  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  suffrage,  but  no  improvement  was 
attempted  with  respect  to  the  representation 
in  Parliament.  It  was  thus,  after  a  struggle 
which  had  extended  through  a  whole  genera- 
tion, that  the  principles  of  popular  liberty,  ex- 
pressed in  a  broader  and  freer  exercise  of  the 
right  of  suffrage,  were  at  last  accepted  as  a 
necessity  by  the  political  parties,  and  were  in- 
terwoven with  the  constitutional  fabric  of 
Great  Britain.  Nor  will  the  thoughtful  reader 
fail  to  observe  with  interest  and  instruction 
that  new  political  expediency,  devoid  doubt- 
less of  the  moral  quality,  but  highly  suc- 
cessful in  application,  whereby  the  genius  and 
craft  of  Disraeli  were  enabled  to  compel  the 
British  Conservatives  of  1867  into  the  service 
of  the  greatest  and  most  salutary  civil  reform 
of  the  age  and  country. 

We  are  now  at  the  threshold  of  another  of 
those  remarkable  chapters  which  record  the 
struggles  of  the  Irish  people  against  the  polit- 
ical authority  and  social  domination  of  Great 
Britain.  No  extended  narrative,  or  even  re- 
capitulation, can  here  be  undertaken  of  the 
numberless  political  conspiracies,  secret  organ- 
izations, and  widely  extended  plots  whereby 
the  Celtic  population  of  Ireland  have  time  and 
again  striven  to  free  themselves  from  the 
thralldom  which  they  profess  to  be  galled 
withal.  The  origin  of  such  movements  is  to 
be  found  deep  down  in  the  ineradicable 
prejudices  of  race  and  religion.  Perhaps  the 
prejudice  of  race  alone  might  be  overcome; 
perhaps  the  prejudice  of  religion  alone  might 
be  obviated;  but  the  prejudice  of  race  mid 
religion  has  thus  far  constituted  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  the  affiliation  and  unity  of  the 
Irish  and  English  peoples. 

As  early   as  1858   the  first  rumors  of  the 
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existence  of  the  Fenian  societies  were  whis- 
pered iu  Great  Britain  and  America.  The 
Fenian  Brotherhood  may  be  defined  as  a 
secret  politico-military  organization  based  on 
the  fundamental  motive  of  the  independence 
of  Ireland.  The  tradition  of  such  an  order  is 
as  old  as  Ireland  itself.  The  name  Fenian  is 
given  iu  the  Ballads  of  the  Irish  Fili,  or  Bards, 
as  the  name  of  certain  miltary  clans  which 
fought  for  the  native  kings  of  the  Island,  long 
before  the  beginnings  of  authentic  history. 
There  is  a  period  in  the  primitive  develop- 
ment of  the  Irish  race  which  may  properly  be 
called  the  Feniau  Period,  when  the  native 
sovereigns  of  the  race,  surrounded  by  their 
clans,  battled  for  independence  of  each  other 
or  supremacy  in  Ireland.  Out  of  these  ancient 
traditions  the  Celts  have  always  been  eager  to 
gather  inspiration  in  their  endless  contests 
with  the  Saxons. 

It  was  a  happy  conceit  which  led  the  dis- 
contented of  1857  to  choose  for  their  new 
political  association  the  ancient  name  of 
FENIAN  BROTHERHOOD.  We  must  remember 
that,  for  more  than  ten  years,  the  population 
of  Ireland  had  been  escaping  in  shoals  to  the 
American  coasts.  The  exiles  of  Erin  in  the 
United  States  entered  quickly  and  with  en- 
thusiasm into  their  new  relations  as  citizens 
of  the  Republic ;  but  they  did  not  cease  to 
turn  with  longing  eyes  to  the  green  Mother 
Island  across  the  Atlantic.  To  the  restless 
Irishmen  of  the  American  cities,  their  new 
situation  seemed  to  provoke  some  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  Old  Country.  At  length,  in 
1847,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  was  founded  by  Michael  Doheny, 
John  O'Mahouey,  and  Michael  Corcoran,  after- 
wards a  Brigadier-General  iu  the  Union  Army. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  society  was  in  Union 
Square.  At  this  time  an  order  of  like 
character  existed  in  Ireland  under  the  name 
of  the  Phoenix  Society.  Its  founder  was  James 
Stephens,  who,  in  1858,  came  to  America;  and 
the  two  societies  were  merged  into  one,  under 
the  presidency  of  O'Mahoney.  Correspond- 
ence between  the  Irish  and  American  Brother- 
hoods was  at  once  greatly  extended.  It 
became  the  order  of  the  day  to  raise  funds  in 
America  for  the  support  of  the  Irish  cause. 
The  leading  spirits  from  this  time  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 


States,  were  O'Mahoney  and  Stephens,  who 
went  back  and  forth  between  Old  Ireland  and 
New  Ireland,  establishing  new  chapters  of  the 
Brotherhood,  and  rapidly  extending  its  influ- 
ence, not  only  in  the  Mother  Island,  but 
throughout  the  United  States  and  even  into 
British  America. 

At  this  juncture  of  affairs,  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  States  occurred.  The  side  of 
the  American  Republic,  so  to  speak,  was  torn 
out  by  the  Confederate  leaders,  and  the  gleam 
of  bayonets  was  seen  everywhere  in  the  North 
and  the  South  as  the  marshaling  lines  of  blue 
and  gray  soldiers  swept  into  the  field  of 
battle.  When  the  armies  were  organized,  it 
could  but  be  observed  that  the  regiments, 
especially  those  from  the  great  cities,  had  in 
them  a  large  percentage  of  Irish  soldiers.  In 
the  Confederate  ranks  the  eager  Celtic  coun- 
tenance was  seen  in  every  line,  though  the 
numbers  were  not  so  great  as  in  the  armies  of 
the  Union.  It  was  evident  that,  for  the  time, 
the  Fenian  enthusiasm  had  found  vent  in  the 
unfortunate  war  for  and  against  the  Union  of 
the  States. 

If  we  look  closely  into  the  heart  of  the 
question,  we  shall  find  the  large  Irish  con- 
tingent in  the  Union  army  cherishing  a  secret 
or  half-revealed  hope  and  expectancy  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  conflict,  Great  Britain  would 
so  conduct  herself  as  to  bring  on  an  Anglo- 
American  war.  We  have  seen  how  fatally 
near  was  that  hope  to  a  realization.  The 
Irish-Americans  who  fought  for  the  Union, 
and  even  those  who  fought  against  it,  per- 
ceived that  a  war  between  the  United  States 
and  England  meant,  in  all  probability,  the 
revolt  and  independence  of  Ireland.  We  may 
well  suppose  that  when  the  affair  of  the  Trent 
was  amicably  settled',  there  was  a  certain 
heart-sinking  in  the  breasts  of  thousands  of 
Irish-American  soldiers — a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment that  they  had  thus  been  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  marching,  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  against  a  British  army  in 
Canada. 

Canada  ?  Aye,  that  was,  indeed,  the  region 
to  which  the  Fenian  gaze  was  now  directed. 
The  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  ended 
with  the  complete  restoration  of  the  Union. 
Feninnism  sprang  up  anew.  Far  and  .wide 
the  Brotherhood  extended  its  divisions.  In 
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almost  every  considerable  American  town, 
there  was  a  Fenian  lodge  and  muster-hall. 
Great  sums  of  money  were  transmitted  to 
Ireland,  and  in  March  of  1867  a  general 
rising  of  the  Irish  people  was  planned  and 
awaited.  The  scheme  contemplated  an  Irish 
insurrection  against  which  the  British  author- 
ities would,  of  course,  at  once  proceed  with 
vigor  and  animosity.  Hereupon,  the  vast 
army  of  Fenians  in  the  United  States  would 
arise  in  its  might,  and  precipitate  itself  on 
Canada.  The  pressure  on  Ireland  by  the 
British  soldiers  was  to  be  counteracted  by  a 
still  greater  pressure  in  Canada  by  the  Ameri- 
can-Fenian army.  In  fact,  the  movement 
began  to  look  exceedingly  portentous.  It 
can  not  be  claimed  that  the  politico-military 
plan  adopted  by  the  Fenians  was  irrational  or 
even  impracticable.  Doubtless  it  would,  in 
any  event,  have  ended,  finally,  in  failure ;  but 
it  would  have  been  at  such  excessive  cost  and 
distress  to  Great  Britain  as  to  have  led,  in  all 
probability,  to  a  great  change  in  the  civil 
administration  of  Ireland,  or,  possibly,  to  the 
independence  of  the  country.  The  trouble 
and  weakness  of  the  whole  movement  lay  in 
that  fatal  want  of  practical  ability,  in  that 
overzeal  and  absence  of  prudent  foresight, 
which  have  marked  all  similar  enterprises 
undertaken  by  the  Celtic  race.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly in  this  respect  an  ethnic  weakness 
in  the  Irish  people,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to 
account  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  a 
race-inaptitude  for  the  management  and  con- 
duct of  large  affairs. 

In  the  crisis  under  consideration,  the  pro- 
posed rising  in  Ireland  ended  in  mere  agita- 
tion, dust,  and  smoke.  It  has  been  noted  by 
critics  friendly  to  the  Irish  cause  at  this 
juncture,  that  the  first  days  of  March,  1867, 
were  marked  in  Ireland  by  an  unprecedented 
fell  of  enow,  obstructing  all  the  roads,  filling 
the  fields  fence-deep  with  impassable  snow- 
beds,  packing  the  mountain  gorges  and 
coverts  of  the  peasantry  to  such  an  extent 
that  for  nearly  two  weeks,  including  the  date 
appointed  for  the  insurrection,  all  formidable 
gatherings  and  musterings  of  the  Fenians  were 
made  impossible.  Only  in  a  few  places  in  the 
counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tipperary, 
and  Louth,  did  any  actual  rising  take  place. 
The  insurrections  were  local,  feeble,  easily 


suppressed  by  the  police.  For  the  rest,  the 
insurgents  were  quickly  scattered,  and  their 
leaders  arrested  and  brought  to  trial.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  of  these  was  Colonel  T.  F. 
Burke,  who,  from  being  a  valued  Confederate 
soldier,  had  gone  back  to  Ireland  and  England 
to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  expected  revolt. 
On  the  23d  of  November  he  was  arrested, 
along  with  another  Fenian  Captain  named 
Casey,  and  the  two  were  lodged  in  the  Clerk- 
en  well  prison.  Shortly  afterwards  a  barrel 
of  powder  was  exploded  against  the  outer 
wall,  producing  a  shock  as  if  of  an  earth- 
quake. Six  persons  were  killed  ;  eleven  others 
were  mortally  wounded,  and  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  others  received  injuries  of  greater 
or  less  severity.  Five  men  and  one  woman 
were  arrested  for  the  crime.  The  woman  and 
one  of  the  men  were  soon  released  for  want  of 
evidence  against  them.  Three  of  the  other 
men  were  tried  and  acquitted ;  but  the  fifth 
was  condemned  and  executed  in  spite  of  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  made  in  his  behalf. 
Colonel  Burke  was  himself  condemned  to 
death ;  but  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  St. 
James's  Hall,  London,  and  a  powerful  and 
convincing  speech  was  delivered  to  the  multi- 
tude by  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  pleaded  elo- 
quently for  clemency  to  the  prisoner.  The 
evidence  against  Burke  had  never  been  con- 
clusive as  to  the  commission  of  any  crime, 
and  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  carried  into 
execution. 

In  a  short  time  another  startling  event 
occurred,  being  the  successful  attempt  of  a 
band  of  Fenians  in  Manchester  to  rescue  two 
prisoners,  who  were  in  a  van,  in  charge  of 
the  police,  on  the  way  to  jail.  The  van  was 
stopped  in  the  street  in  open  day.  One  of 
the  Fenians,  in  the  attempt  to  shoot  the  lock 
off  of  the  door,  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a 
police  officer  who  was  inside.  The  doors  were 
then  opened,  and  the  two  prisoners,  named 
Kelly  and  Deasy,  making  their  escape,  were 
seen  no  more.  Of  this  offense  against  the 
law,  five  of  the  Fenians  were  found  guilty, 
and  were  condemned  to  die.  It  was  at  length 
discovered  that  one  of  the  condemned  men 
had  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  either 
the  plot  or  the  crime.  One  other  of  the  con- 
victs also  escaped  the  death  penalty;  but  the 
remaining  three,  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien, 
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•were  executed.  All  of  them  went  to  their 
death  like  heroes.  The  news  of  the  execu- 
tions was  carried  to  the  countries  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Fenians  were 
more  than  ever  enraged  agaiust  the  English 
Government. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Fenian  cause  in 
America  had  run  its  course.  In  the  first 
place,  a  quarrel  broke  out  in  the  Brotherhood, 
and  two  separate  societies  were  formed,  pro- 
fessing the  same  general  objects  and  principles, 
but  at  enmity  with  each  other.  From  this 
time  forth  the  plans  of  the  American  Fenians 
went  always  from  worse  to  worse.  One  of  the 
favorite  schemes  of  the  order  was  the  invasion 
of  Canada.  This  part  of  the  programme  was 
now  favored  by  one  wing  of  the  Fenians  and 
disapproved  by  the  other.  At  length  the  for- 
mer party  went  ahead  on  the  line  of  its  own 
purpose,  and  threw  forward  a  body  of  armed 
men  to  the  Niagara  River.  On  the  night  of 
May  31,  1866,  that  stream  was  crossed,  and 
Fort  Erie  was  occupied  by  the  invaders.  The 
Canadian  volunteers  who  came  against  them 
were  defeated  and  dispersed.  It  appeared  for 
the  moment  that  the  war  had  actually  begun ; 
but  at  this  juncture  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  came  to  the  front,  forbade  any 
further  exodus  of  the  Fenians,  and  arrested 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  on  the  American 
frontier.  By  this  time  the  Canadian  authori- 
ties had  rallied  and  sent  forward  a  body  of 
troops.  The  Fenians  on  the  Canadian  side 
were  overpowered,  and  many  of  them,  under 
sentences  of  courts-martial,  were  shot.  Some 
by  retreating,  succeeded  in  recrossiug  the 
Niagara,  and  saved  themselves  by  flight  into 
the  interior.  By  the  close  of  the  year  1868 
the  excitement  had  subsided ;  and  thougli  the 
Brotherhood  was  maintained  for  a  considerable 
period  afterwards,  the  motif  of  the  enterprise 
was  gone,  and  the  word  Fenian  lost  its  terrors, 
not  only  in  America,  but  also  in  Great  Britain. 

Coincidently  with  this  race  disturbance  oc- 
curred in  England  the  first  serious  break  of 
civil  society  with  the  TRADES-UNIONS.  It 
were  difficult  to  point  out  the  beginning  of 
such  associations  in  Europe.  It  is  certain 
that  the  attempt  would  carry  us  far  back  into 
mediaeval  times,  and  perhaps  to  the  classical 
ages.  The  geuera.1  cause  of  Trades-Unionism, 
however,  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  might  almost 


be  said  that  the  fact  is  concomitant  with  prop- 
erty itself.  Certain  it  is  that  the  appearance 
of  Trades-Unions  is  a  perfectly  natural  phe- 
nomenon in  all  those  countries  whose  people 
are  sufficiently  advanced  to  have  a  division  of 
labor  and  a  distribution  of  values.  It  i» 
equally  certain  that  the  appearance  and  de- 
velopment of  unionism  have  ever  been  the 
signal  for  the  alarm  and  relentless  opposition 
of  the  so-called  upper  classes  of  society.  The 
Trades-Union  has  been,  from  the  hour  of  ita 
birth,  the  /»'ti  noire  of  capital  and  capitalists. 
In  England  the  guilds  of  trade  have  had  a  pe- 
culiarly stormy  career.  The  whole  feudal 
system,  dominant  in  the  civil  and  social  con- 
stitution of  Great  Britain,  has  from  the  first 
set  itself  with  relentless  animosity  against  the 
very  existence  of  Labor  Unions. 

Viewed  from  the  side  of  the  laborer,  such 
organizations  appear  to  be  not  only  natural, 
but  inevitable.  The  laborer,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  his  evolution,  marks  the  example 
which  capital  has  already  set  him,  in  the 
organization  of  those  who  purchase  aud  employ 
industry.  In  every  country  the  employers' 
Unions  have  forerun  by  a  considerable  date 
the  Unions  of  the  working  classes.  It  is 
indeed  a  peculiar  sort  of  economic  logic  which 
concedes  to  the  employer  the  right  and  privi- 
lege of  combining  with  his  fellow  in  order  to  pro- 
duce results  against  the  natural  laws  of  trade, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  forbids  the  arti- 
san to  enter  into  a  like  combination  with  his 
fellow-workmen  to  secure  himself  against  the 
effects  of  the  combinations  above  him. 

The  English  Trades-Unions  had  their  first 
formidable  apparition  in  the  great  manufactur- 
ing towns.  It  was  in  Sheffield,  Manchester,  and 
Birmingham  that  the  presence  of  trade  com- 
binations began,  at  the  epoch  which  we  are  now 
considering,  to  manifest  themselves  in  a  man- 
ner well  calculated  to  alarm  the  existing 
order.  As  early  as  1855,  certain  secret  acts 
of  violence  of  a  peculiar  character  began  to 
be  known  and  rumored  through  the  kingdom. 
The  character  of  the  things  done  pointed  to 
the  Trades-Unions  as  their  origin.  A  charge 
of  powder  would  be  fired  with  a  fuse  by  night 
against  the  house  of  some  laborer  who  had 
opposed  the  principles  or  practices  of  the 
Union  with  which  he  was  allied  by  his  call- 
ing. The  family  of  a  workman  would  be  ter- 
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rorized  by  some  kind  of  foray  or  attack, 
designed  to  frighten  the  offending  household 
out  of  the  community.  Sometimes  the  work- 
man himself  was  beaten;  sometimes  his  tools 
were  broken  up  and  destroyed.  The  phenom- 
ena were,  in  short,  precisely  such  as  have 
more  recently  become  familiar  in  every 
American  city  where  labor  organizations  exist, 
and  where  striking  has  been  adopted  as  the 
method  of  obtaining  redress  of  grievances. 

The  outrages  against  life  and  property 
referred  to  above  began  in  Sheffield,  but  the 
same  facts  soon  afterwards  appeared  in  Man- 
chester and  other  manufacturing  cities.  In 
1867  an  investigation  was  begun  under  the 
auspices  of  a  Parliamentary  Commission,  and 
many  scandalous  practices  were  brought  to 
light  as  a  part  of  the  method  of  the  Trades- 
Unionists.  But  the  inquisition  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  until  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
practices  in  question  had  been  provoked  by 
the  long-standing  abuses  of  society.  The 
reader  of  to-day  may  well  be  surprised  to 
know  that  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
within  the  distinct  memory  of  men  not  yet 
beyond  the  middle  stage  of  life,  all  such 
organizations  as  Labor  Unions  were  absolutely 
outlawed  in  Great  Britain.  The  statutes  of 
the  realm  not  only  did  not  recognize  the  right 
of  such  associations  to  be  formed  and  to  exist 
under  protection  of  the  laws,  but  actually  for- 
bade all  such  associations  as  unlawful,  per- 
nicious, dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  whole  dominant  public 
opinion  of  England  held  the  same  ground  and 
taught  the  same  principles.  There  was  not 
an  influential  public  journal,  not  a  respectable 
pulpit,  not  a  judicial  tribunal,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  wherein  any  other  principle 
than  that  of  absolute  prescription  of  Trades- 
Unionism  was  either  declared  or  tolerated. 
Nevertheless,  the  Unions  did  exist.  They 
were  a  natural  growth — just  as  they  have  been 
in  America — of  the  existing  industrial  con- 
ditions. But  their  being  a  natural  product 
of  the  established  order  did  not  prevent  the 
ruling  classes  of  society  from  the  attempt  to 
put  them  down  both  by  suasion  and  by  force. 

We  may  not  here  enter  upon  the  history 
of  the  struggle  which  ensued.  It  extended 
from  1667  to  1875,  the  agitation  broadening 
and  deepening  until  public  opinion  was  grad- 


ually shaken  into  a  better  frame.  Parliament 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  old  prescriptive 
theory,  and  to  frame  new  statutes  in  which 
the  rights  of  workingmen  were  acknowledged 
fully,  and  fortified  by  law.  The  new  statutes 
were,  as  usual  in  English  legislation,  of  a  very 
moderate  and  conservative  character.  Organ- 
ized society  conceded  just  so  much  to  the 
individual,  just  so  much  to  the  masses,  as  was 
necessary  to  the  ends  of  peace — nothing  more. 
The  principles  of  the  new  laws  were,  first  of 
all,  the  recognition  of  the  absolute  equality  of 
contract  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  and  their 
employers.  Should  there  be  an  infraction  of 
this  principle  on  the  part  of  either,  the  other 
might  proceed  against  him  by  legal  process 
for  the  recovery  of  damages.  The  rule  of 
imprisonment  for  the  mere  violation  of  in- 
dustrial principles  was  abrogated;  a  workman 
might  no  longer  be  imprisoned  except  for  the 
actual  commission  of  crime.  At  the  same 
time,  the  rights  of  general  society  were  strictly 
guarded.  Those  who  were  employed,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  service  of  the  municipality,  as 
in  the  management  of  the  water-supply  or 
gas-supply  of  a  city,  might  not,  with  impunity, 
break  their  contract  to  do  service  to  the  hurt 
of  the  people  at  large.  The  new  rules  were 
in  some  respects  severe,  or  at  least  just,  as  it 
respected  employers.  The  latter  were  no 
longer  autocrats.  They  might  no  longer,  at 
the  suggestion  of  caprice  or  anger,  violate  the 
agreements  which  they  had  made  with  work- 
men— no  longer  use  them  and  abuse  them  at 
their  will. 

Another  important  principle,  as  it  respected 
the  Trades-Unions,  was  established  by  the 
legislation  of  1875.  The  rule  of  striking 
against  the  reduction  of  wages,  or  for  other 
hardship,  was  frankly  and  fully  conceded;  but 
the  right  of  strikers  to  go  beyond  their  own 
act  to  interfere  with  other  workmen,  to  forbid 
the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  which  they 
had  abandoned,  to  break,  destroy,  and  perse- 
cute, as  a  means  of  bringing  employers  to  a 
settlement,  was  denied  and  interdicted.  On 
the  whole,  the  legislation  of  the  period  marked 
an  important  stage  in  that  industrial  evolu- 
tion through  which  all  civilized  people  are 
now  passing,  in  the  course  of  which,  ere  the 
work  be  fully  done,  the  wage-system  of  labor 
itself  must  either  be  radically  modified,  or  else 
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give  place  in  toto  to  that  cooperative  system 
of  industry  which  appears  to  be  the  destiny 
of  the  times  to  come. 

We  may  here  turn  briefly  from  the  home 
history  of  England  to  notice  another  foreign 
war  in  which  she  was  engaged.  Our  attention 
in  this  instance  is  directed  to  Abyssinia,  and 
to  the  career  of  King  Theodore  III.,  Emperor, 
or  Negug,  of  that  country.  The  story  is 
another  of  those  remarkable  episodes  in  which 
the  foreign  relations  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
present  century  so  much  abound.  In  the  first 
place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Abyssinia 
is  a  Christian  rather  than  a  Mohammedan 
State,  and  that  the  people  are  thus,  on  the 
side  of  their  religious  sympathies,  allied  some- 
what with  the  peoples  of  the  West.  In  the 
next  place,  it  should  be  remarked  that,  on  the 
ethnic  side,  the  Abyssiniaus  are  out  of  union 
with  the  Nigritian  races,  and  even  with  the 
Arabs.  The  race  descent  is  rather  Hamitic 
than  otherwise,  and  the  development  of  the 
country,  civil  and  political,  has  throughout 
been,  to  a  certain  degree,  anomalous. 

The  Government  is  monarchical.  King 
Theodore,  nearly  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  which  we  speak,  had  himself  obtained  the 
throne  by  usurpation.  His  character  might 
well  remind  us  of  some  of  the  great  historical 
personages  of  antiquity.  He  is  represented  as 
having  had  much  of  the  native  talent  and  all 
of  the  eccentricity  and  barbaric  passion  of 
Peter  the  Great.  Theodore  was,  however,  by 
no  means  a  barbarian.  He  had  lofty  purposes 
and  great  ambitions.  His  generosity,  when 
his  anger  was  not  kindled,  knew  no  bounds. 
He  had,  in  some  measure,  the  ken  of  a  states- 
man. He  would  have  been  glad  to  enter  into 
relations — civil,  political,  and  marital — with 
the  Western  peoples.  At  one  period  in  his 
career  he  strove,  with  much  anxiety,  to  open 
a  personal  correspondence  with  no  less  a 
personage  than  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of 
England.  He  would  be  her  lover,  and  would 
lead  Victoria  from  her  weeds  of  widowhood  to 
the  splendors  of  Oriental  nuptials,  the  rich  in  • 
of  Oriental  apparel,  the  gorgeousness  of  an 
Oriental  crown.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
serious  Queen  of  Great  Britain  was  greatly 
moved  by  the  worship  of  her  African  adorer. 
It  is  even  doubtful  whether  his  missives  ever 
reached  the  steady  eyes  of  the  Royal  mistr.  >s 


of  Windsor  Palace.  At  all  this,  Theodore,  in 
the  true  lover's  mood,  became  greatly  angered. 
He  could  not  conceive  why  it  was  that  the 
Queen  of  England  should  not  desire  his  de- 
votion; and  if  even  a  partial  concept  of  the 
difference  betwen  him  and  the  Queen — between 
his  people  and  hers — did  enter  his  conscious- 
ness, it  was  only  to  aggravate  the  evil. 

This  King  Theodore  had  his  capital  in  the 
city  of  Magdala,  a  natural  stronghold,  situated 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
Aden,  latitude  11°  22'  N.,  and  longitude 
39°  25'  E.  Here  was  reared  by  nature  a  vast 
Basaltic  plateau  to  the  level  of  nine  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the  sea.  On 
this  plateau  a  second  elevation  rises  about  one 
thousand  feet;  and  on  this,  with  precipitous 
sides  all  around,  was  built  the  Abyssinian  cap- 
ital, a  place  which  Ca3sar  might  well  have 
described  as  "fortified  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground."  Theodore  was  a  man  of  military 
ambition.  He  had  a  treasury  and  an  army, 
the  latter  composed  of  nearly  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  of  war.  The  sea-port  of 
Magdala  is  the  island  and  town  of  Massowah, 
in  the  Red  Sea,  a  short  distance  from  the 
African  coast.  It  was  in  this  island  that  the 
agents  and  representatives  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment first  made  the  acquaintance  of  King 
Theodore,  first  became  familiar  with  his  meth- 
ods and  principles  of  Government. 

The  king,  at  the  beginning,  conceived  a 
great  liking  for  the  few  English  officers  who 
came  to  his  shore.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  the  British  Consul  Plowden,  who,  from 
Massowah,  had  given  material  aid  and  counsel 
to  Theodore  in  the  matter  of  putting  down  an 
insurrection.  Plowden  joined  the  king  in 
this  work,  and  was  unfortunately  killed  by 
the  Abyssinian  insurgents.  The  character  of 
the  monarch  was  well  illustrated  in  what  en- 
sued.  When  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  he 
deliberately  ordered  the  execution  of  more 
than  a  hundred  rebels,  as  a  sort  of  sacrifice  to 
the  memory  of  his  friend,  the  Consul.  Soon 
afterwards  Captain  Cameron  was  sent  out  to 
Mas-iowali  to  take  the  vacant  consulship.  He 
adopted  the  opposite  policy  from  that  of  his 
predecessor,  and  would  have  little  to  do  with 
the  king  of  Abyssinia.  The  latter  had  already 
become  jealous  and  suspicious  of  England  and 
of  all  Englishmen.  The  Queen  would  not 
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answer  his  love-letters,  and  he  resented  the 
insult.  The  suspicion  of  Theodore  grew  Imt 
against  Captain  Cameron,  and  presently,  in 
an  hour  of  inadvertent  wrath,  he  ordered  the 
arrest  of  nil  the  British  within  his  reach. 
Cameron  himself  was  taken ;  and  the  news 
flew  to  England  that  British  subjects  had  been 
thrown  into  Abyssinian  prisons  under  the  ca- 
pricious rage  of  an  African  despot. 

At  first  an  effort  was  made  to  open  ne- 
gotiations with  Theodore,  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  liberation  of  the  captives.  It 
was  a  delicate  work,  for  the  fear  was  constantly 
present  that  the  prisoners  might  suffer  a 
wholesale  slaughter  by  the  king's  orders.  An 
embassy  was  constituted  of  Mr.  Rassam, 
British  representative  at  Aden,  Lieutenant 
Prideaux,  and  Dr.  Blanc,  who,  making  their 
way  to  Magdala,  opened  negotiations  with  the 
king,  only  to  be  seized  in  turn  and  added  to 
the  other  prisoners.  It  was  perceived  that  a 
military  invasion  for  the  liberation  of  the 
captives  was  the  only  remedy.  In  such  an 
emergency  Great  Britain  never  hesitates. 
The  Cromwellian  rule  of  action  was  that 
every  Englishman  shall  be  protected  if  it  re- 
quires every  other  Englishman  to  do  it.  The 
Government  of  Lord  Russell  immediately 
sent  despatches  to  Sir  Robert  Napier,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  British  army  in  Bom- 
bay, to  transfer  his  forces  to  the  Abyssinian 
coast,  and  bring  Theodore  to  his  knees.  The 
expedition  landed  at  Mulkutto,  on  Annesley 
Bay,  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  and  the  advance 
was  thrown  forward  under  command  of  Colonel 
Merewether.  The  English  General  adopted 
the  plan  of  m  'cing  friends  with  the  Abyssinian 
chieftains,  and  many  of  them,  tired  of  the 
despotism  of  Theodore,  made  common  cause 
with  the  British. 

The  expedition  into  the  interior,  however, 
was  one  of  great  hazard.  The  advance 
proper  began  in  January  of  1868;  but  it  was 
not  until  April  that  a  force  of  three  thousand 
men  debouched  into  tho  plateau  before  Mag- 
dala. Meanwhile,  the  native  monarch  had 
displayed  great  skill  and  courage.  Though  a 
large  part  of  his  army  had  broken  away  by 
mutiny,  he  defended  himself  with  a  courage 
and  heroism  worthy  of  success.  On  the  10th 
of  April  a  pitched  battle  was  fought,  the 
Abyssinians  coming  on  to  the  charge  with  the 


ferocity  of  wild  men,  and  much  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  civilized.  But  courage  and 
enthusiasm  were  as  naught  before  the  dis- 
charges of  British  musketry  and  cannon. 
About  two  thousand  of  the  Abyssinians  were 
killed  or  wounded.  On  the  north  side  of 
Magdala,  sitting  like  a  fortress  on  a  rock, 
a  narrow  approach  was  found,  and  a 
British  storming  party,  making  its  way  to  the 
summit,  shattered  the  city  gate  and  rushed  in. 
Theodore  had  taken  his  stand  at  the  post  of 
danger,  behind  the  gate,  and  when  the  portal 
was  broken,  he  put  himself  forever  to  rest 
with  the  rough  consolation  of  suicide.  The 
English  prisoners  already  had  been  sent  in 
safety  to  the  British  camp.  Lord  Napier  at 
once  proceeded  to  the  complete  demolition  of 
Magdala.  Not  one  stone  was  left  upon 
another.  The  widow  of  the  king  and  her 
son  were  carried  away  by  the  victorious  in- 
vaders. The  mother  died  in  the  British  camp, 
ami  the  son  was  taken  to  England.  There  he 
was  educated  at  the  charge  of  the  Queen,  and 
was  sent  to  India;  but  he  died  before  maturity, 
and  the  House  of  Theodore  III.  was  ex- 
tinguished. The  expedition,  conducted  by  Sir 
Robert  Napier,  was  regarded  in  England  as 
one  of  the  most  complete  military  successes 
ever  won  by  British  arms  in  the  East.  The 
commander  was  made  Baron  Napier  of  Mag- 
dala, and  received  a  pension  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  period  in  the 
recent  history  of  England,  when  the  whole 
narrative  is  colored  and  impregnated  in  every 
part  with  the  spray  from  Ireland.  From  the 
date  which  we  have  now  reached,  namely,  the 
close  of  the  sixth  decade  of  the  century  to 
the  present  day,  there  has  been  no  time  when 
the  principal  tone  and  rhythm  of  British  poli- 
tics have  not  been  derived  from  the  ethnic, 
social,  civil,  and  religious  relations  of  the 
people  of  the  two  Islands.  We  already  have 
remarked  upon  the  ineradicable  differences  bc- 
twrcn  the  Irish  and  English  nationalities. 
Prominent  among  these  divergent  sentiments 
and  dispositions  has  been  the  religious  discord 
which  has  sounded  immemorially  on  the  two 
sides  of  St.  George's  Channel. 

It  is  not  needed  to  recount  in  this  connec- 
tion the  circumstances  which,  extending 
through  many  centuries,  have  wrought  out  a 
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completed  Protestantism  in  England  and  a 
perfect  Catholicism  in  Ireland.  It  is  sufficient 
to  note  the  fact  of  the  divergence,  and  of  the 
irreconcilable  character  of  the  two  parties  to 
the  controversy.  In  the  present  century  the 
Irish  peasantry  has  been  as  profoundly  and 
ardently  Catholic  as  even  the  common  folk  of 
Italy,  Spain,  or  Portugal.  Here  the  priest 
of  the  Mother  Church  has  remained  supreme. 
Here  the  ancient  tradition  has  flourished,  and 
the  ancient  worship  has  been  preserved  in  its 
fervor  and  reality.  The  inquirer,  after  a  can- 
did survey  of  the  field,  may  well  turn  aside 
and  say :  "  What  place  is  there  for  Protestant- 
ism in  such  a  country  as  this?  What  right- 
eousness, other  than  that  which  is  native  to  the 
genius  of  this  race,  can  here  be  planted  and 
made  to  grow  ?"  The  extension  of  the  Episco- 
pal Establishment  over  the  people  of  Ireland 
has  been  a  mockery  from  the  first  day.  If 
the  world  be  indeed  in  process  of  evolution 
into  better  and  higher  forms,  then  the  support 
of  English  Episcopalianism  by  the  people  of 
Ireland,  against  all  of  their  instincts  and  voli- 
tions, has  been  from  the  beginning  destined 
to  cease,  and  to  be  remembered  only  as  an 
intolerable  injustice,  borue  impatiently  for  a 
season. 

These  ideas  continued  to  obtrude  themselves 
into  British  politics.  The  Conservative  party 
opposed  their  progress  and  dissemination. 
That  party,  now  in  power  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  sought  by  every  means  to  prevent 
the  reopening  of  questions  relative  to  the 
Irish  State  Church.  It  could  be  foreseen  that 
quietude  and  the  mere  continuance  of  the 
existing  system  by  sufferance  were  the  only 
means  of  maintaining  it  longer.  To  debate 
such  a  question  is  always  to  destroy  the  abuse. 
Hitherto,  only  a  few  radical  members  of 
Parliament,  willing  to  hazard  the  consequences 
of  extreme  ideas,  had  ventured  to  pronounce 
the  word  Disestablishment.  But  that  term 
could  no  longer  be  discarded  from  the  vocab- 
ulary of  British  politics.  On  the  16th  of 
March,  1868,  a  debate  broke  out  in  Parlia- 
ment based  on  a  resolution  introduced  by  John 
Francis  Maguire,  and  bearing  on  the  general 
condition  of  Ireland.  In  the  course  of 
Maguire's  speech,  he  spoke  of  the  Irish  Episco- 
pal Establishment  as  a  "scandalous  and 
monstrous  anomaly."  The  question  at  once 


caught  fire.  It  was  perceived  by  the  Liberal 
leaders  of  the  House  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  introduction  of  another  great  reform. 
On  the  30th  of  the  month  just  mentioned, 
Gladstone  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions 
declaring  that  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  should  cease  to  exist;  that  it  was  not 
desirable  for  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
to  support  that  Church  after  the  revenues 
derived  from  the  Irish  people  should  be  taken 
away;  and  that  the  Queen  be  asked  to  sur- 
render her  interest  in  the  temporalities  of  the 
Irish  Church. 

The  debate  was  now  opened  in  earnest. 
It  was  perceived  that  in  the  speeches  of  the 
Conservatives,  the  speakers  hardly  dare  ven- 
ture upon  the  defense  of  the  existing  ecclesias- 
tical order  in  Ireland.  Even  party  discipline, 
energized  by  the  leadership  of  Disraeli,  was 
not  sufficient  to  bring  the  Conservative  party 
to  the  further  active  maintenance  of  the 
abusive  and  intolerable  system  which  had  so 
long  prevailed  in  the  Celtic  Island.  At 
length  the  question  came  to  the  direct  issue, 
and  Gladstone's  resolution  in  favor  of  dises- 
tablishment was  adopted,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  a  majority  of  sixty-five  votes. 

The  Conservatives,  however,  were  unwill- 
ing, in  the  existing  condition  of  affairs,  to 
give  up  the  Government.  It  was  determined 
by  Disraeli  and  the  other  leaders  of  his  party, 
that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  country. 
At  the  close  of  July,  Parliament  was  accord- 
ingly dissolved  and  a  new  election  ordered  for 
the  following  November.  The  question  of 
disestablishment  was  debated  before  the  people, 
and  the  result  of  the  elections  showed  quite 
an  increase  in  the  Liberal  majorities.  The 
Conservative  ministry  resigned,  and  a  new 
Cabinet  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of 
Gladstone.  Even  John  Bright  was  brought 
into  the  Government  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Everything  weut  forward  at 
full  tide.  The  Queen's  speech  indicated  to 
Parliament  that  the  Ministry  would  undertake 
important  legislation  relative  to  the  State 
Church  in  Ireland.  On  the  1st  of  March, 
1869,  the  Prime  Minister  brought  in  a  bill  in 
which  it  was  provided  that  the  Irish  Church 
as  a  State  Establishment  should  cease  to 
exist — that  it  should  become  simply  a  free 
Episcopal  Church,  resting  on  the  same  general 
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conditions  with  the  other  Dissenting  organiza- 
tions in  the  country. 

The  result  of  the  measure,  if  adopted, 
would  be,  first  of  all,  that  the  Irish  Bishops  in 
the  House  of  Lords  should  lose  their  seats. 
The  Church  of  Ireland,  being  reduced  from  all 
political  relation,  could  no  longer  be  repre- 
sented in  one  of  the  Parliamentary  bodies. 
The  general  effect  of  the  proposal  was  the 
complete  severance  of  the  Episcopal  Estab- 
lishment in  Ireland  from  the  State  Church  of 
England.  Many  provisions  were  made  in  the 
Bill  for  the  preservation  of  the  existing  inter- 
ests and  vested  rights  of  Irish  Churchmen. 
The  Government,  however,  if  successful,  would 
find  little  difficulty  in  meeting  all  the  ex- 
penditures and  prospective  outlay  from  the 
large  sums  which  must,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  measure,  revert  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Kingdom.  As  a  prudential  principle,  it  was 
provided  in  the  Bill  that,  after  all  just  claims 
had  been  met,  the  remaining  fund  coming 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government  should 
be  reserved  for  the  promotion  of  various 
enterprises  among  the  Irish  people. 

On  these  propositions  a  great  debate  ensued. 
The  Conservative  Opposition  adopted  the 
policy  of  saving — if  that  should  be  possible — 
the  existence  of  the  State  Establishment  in 
Ireland,  and  of  granting,  as  a  concession  to 
public  opinion,  only  such  concessions  as  might 
not  under  any  conditions  be  longer  withheld. 
But  the  triumphant  Liberals,  led  forward  in 
solid  phalanx  by  Gladstone,  marched  straight 
ahead  for  the  principal  position  held  by  the 
defenders  of  the  Past,  determined  to  be  diverted 
by  nothing  from  the  victory  which  was  now 
within  their  power.  On  the  26th  of  July, 
1869,  the  Ministerial  Bill,  having  been  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Commons  and  accepted  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  received  the  assent  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  Irish  Church  was  struck  from 
its  foundations.  It  was  provided  in  the  Act 
that  an  interval  should  elapse  before  the 
measure  should  go  into  effect.  The  Establish- 
ment was  permitted  to  continue  on  the  old 
basis  until  the  1st  of  January,  1871 — this  to 
the  end  that  the  multifarious  relations  by 
which  the  ecclesiastical  organization  was  bound 
to  secular  society  in  Ireland  might  be  gradu- 
ally and  harmlessly  broken  and  dissolved. 
The  legislation,  considered  as  a  whole,  was  one 


of  the  most  important  acts  of  Parliament 
within  the  present  century,  and,  as  the  svent 
has  shown,  was  but  the  introductory  stage  in 
the  vast  and  profound  agitation  which  has 
extruded  to  the  present  day  with  respect  to 
whole  structure  of  Irish  society. 

It  had  been  foreseen  by  the  Liberal  Min- 
istry that  the  movement  which  they  had 
started  could  not  be  stopped  with  the  simple 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  There 
were  at  least  two  other  great  questions  lying  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  condition  of  Ireland 
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which  must  of  necessity  spring  into  view  and 
demand  solution  as  soon  as  disestablishment 
was  accomplished.  Gladstone  had  had  the 
courage  to  announce  at  the  outset  that  the 
Liberal  policy  contemplated  still  further 
advances  in  the  direction  of  Irish  reform. 
The  two  great  issues  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made  were,  first,  the  system  of  LAND 
TENURE,  and,  secondly,  the  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCA- 
TION, in  Ireland.  It  could  but  be  foreseen  that  a 
proper  solution  of  each  of  these  questions  must, 
in  its  turn,  be  as  revolutionary  in  nature 
and  extent  as  was  the  disestablishment  of  the 
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Church.  But  Gladstone  and  his  followers 
were  undaunted  by  the  prospect  before  them, 
and  went  forward  at  once  to  attack  that 
ancient  and  deep-seated  Irish  land  system 
which  has  constituted  a  problem  in  the  polit- 
ical  history,  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of 
the  whole  English-speaking  race.  How  the 
evils  which  have  been  handed  down  through 
centuries  of  abuse,  accumulating  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  stiffening  into  usage  first 
and  into  law  afterwards,  twining  by  many 
ramifications  around  the  Constitution  of 
Great  Britain,  and  having  the  general  effect 
of  reducing  the  Irish  tenantry  to  a  lower  and 
ever  lower  level  of  hardship,  cruelty,  and  in- 
justice with  respect  to  the  lands  which  they 
have  immemorially  occupied,  but  could  not 
own,  may  be  abrogated  by  legislation  and 
replaced  with  a  new  system  at  once  rational, 
liberal,  and  just — has  been  a  question  greater, 
perhaps,  than  the  abilities  of  any  statesman  or 
group  of  statesmen  which  England  has  yet 
produced.  Nevertheless,  this  was  the  ques- 
tion which  the  Gladstone  Ministry  was  now 
obliged  to  face.  By  their  own  act  the  issue 
had  been  thrown  into  the  arena,  and  the 
Liberal  Government  must  stand  or  fall  on  the 
result. 

The  courage  with  which  the  Prime  Minister 
now  took  up  the  system  of  land  tenure  in  Ire- 
land was  worthy  of  all  praise.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  reme- 
dies which  were  proposed,  nothing  can  be  said 
against  the  spirit  and  resoluteness  with  which  the 
Government  took  up  the  question  of  allevi- 
ating the  ills  of  the  Irish  peasantry  by  better- 
ing their  relations  with  respect  to  the  lands 
on  which  they  lived.  Nor  may  we  well 
appreciate  the  condition  of  rhe  agitation  which 
was  now  begun  in  Parliament  and  throughout 
the  country,  without  pausing  to  review,  in  a 
few  paragraphs,  the  existing  system  of  land 
tenure  in  Ireland. 

In  the  first  place,  the  use  of  the  word 
eystetn  in  this  connection,  is  hardly  justified  by 
the  conditions  to  be  examined.  It  could 
hadly  be  said  that  there  was  a  "system"  of 
Irish  landownership.  There  were  many  fea- 
tures about  the  condition  of  land  tenure  which 
were  unmistakable.  Some  of  these  features 
were  so  common  as  to  be  recognized  almost 
everywhere  in  Ireland,  but  many  others  were 


local  and  peculiar.  The  whole  social,  political, 
and  industrial  condition  of  this  unfortunate 
country  had  been  transmitted,  like  most  other 
corresponding  facts  in  England,  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  the  hardships  of  original 
barbarism  had  been  aggravated  by  a  hundred 
other  hardships,  extending  through  several 
centuries.  Among  these  hard  conditions  may 
be  mentioned,  first  of  all,  the  fact  of  war. 
Ireland  had  been  invaded,  devastated,  con- 
quered, time  and  again,  by  the  dominant  people. 
One  Irish  revolt  had  followed  another,  and 
each  revolt  had,  in  its  turn,  been  put  down  by 
the  same  hand  and  the  same  method.  Irish 
insurrections  and  suppressions  had  become  a 
monotonous  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Island 
from  the  times  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  age  of 
Victoria. 

Of  all  the  conditions  of  Irish  society, 
changed  by  recurring  British  conquests,  the 
most  constant  and  destructive  was  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  lands.  Originally,  the  Irish  people, 
like  other  mediaeval  peasantry,  had  owned 
their  lands.  But  by  conquest,  they  had  lost 
possession.  First  one  province,  and  then 
another,  in  revolt  would  be  invaded,  and,  as  a 
penalty  for  insurrection,  the  lands  would  be 
subjected  to  confiscation.  We  may  not  here 
enumerate  the  occasions  and  circumstances  of 
the  various  land-seizures  by  which  the  Irish 
people  were  ultimately  dispossessed — despoiled 
of  their  own  homes.  But  dispossession  became 
the  prevalent  condition  throughout  Ireland — 
this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Island  is 
agricultural  in  nearly  all  of  its  natural  sugges- 
tions. The  same  is  true  of  the  development. 
From  an  immemorial  day  the  Irish  Celts  have 
been  tillers  of  the  soil.  They  were,  moreover, 
from  the  earliest  times,  strongly  attached  to  the 
soil.  Hardly  any  other  people  have  had  a 
stronger  home  instinct.  The  Irishman  is 
never,  by  preference,  a  rover.  He  has  little 
of  the  adventurous  spirit  by  either  sea  or  land. 
On  the  contrary,  he  fixes  himself  by  ethnic 
preference  to  a  certain  district,  a  certain 
locality,  a  certain  home.  However  poor  the 
condition  may  have  been  in  which  the  Irish- 
man in  recent  centuries  has  found  himself  in 
his  own  country,  he  has  never  been  wanting 
in  ardent  attachment  even  to  the  hard  lot 
which  human  history  has  assigned  him.  To 
him  the  green  sod,  the  surrounding  hills,  tb» 
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intervening  vales,  the  blue  smoke  ascending 
from  the  hut  where  his  father  lived  before 
him,  the  humble  hamlet  in  the  distance,  the 
spire  of  his  own  church  with  its  ever-ringing 
bell,  have  constituted  a  landscape  dearer  than 
any  other  in  the  scenery  of  the  world.  Of 
his  own  choice  he  leaves  it  never.  Of  his  own 
will,  he  holds  fast  to  the  soil  out  of  which  he 
deduces  his  whole  existence.  There  is  not  in 
all  Western  Europe  or  the  two  Americas 
another  people  so  devoted  to  the  earth,  so  con- 
stant in  handling  that  precious  dirt  out  of 
which  all  things  grow  and  blossom,  as  are  the 
Irish  peasants. 

Of  cities  and  towns,  on  the  other  hand, 
Ireland  has  but  few.  After  Dublin,  Belfast, 
Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waterford,  the  remain- 
ing cities  may  be  passed  without  mention. 
Great  manufacturing  interests  do  not  exist 
here.  No  vast  aggregations  of  artisans,  trades- 
men, or  miners  are  found.  The  population  is 
distributed  on  the  lands  as  a  tenantry,  or  at 
most  gathered  in  small  hamlets  and  villages, 
which  rarely  expand  into  the  proportion  of 
towns.  How  great  therefore  to  this  people 
the  hardship  of  dispossession  I  How  extreme 
the  penalty  of  living  and  toiling  ever  on  lands 
which  they  may  never  own  I  How  degrading 
the  conditions  of  that  perpetual  rent-paying 
system,  removed  by  only  one  degree  from  posi- 
tive servitude !  All  this  is  to  say  that,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  and  by  many  methods,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  was  confiscation,  the  Irish  lands 
passed  into  the  hands  of  foreign,  that  is,  En- 
glish, owners,  and  by  these  same  processes  and 
methods  the  Irish  people  were  reduced  to  the 
place  of  renters,  fixed  upon  the  soil  by  a  se- 
ries of  regulations  devised  by  British  landlords 
in  their  own  interest,  and  held  down  under 
the  weight  of  ever-increasing  poverty  and  de- 
basement 

Such,  on  the  one  hand,  was  the  system  of 
English  landlordism,  and  such,  on  the  other, 
the  subjection  of  the  Irish  rent-paying  peas- 
antry during  the  whole  of  the  present  century 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Gladstonian  reforms. 
While  on  the  religious,  that  is,  the  ecclesias- 
tical, and  on  the  political  side,  the  condition 
of  the  Irish  people  had  been  alleviated  by  sev- 
eral Parliamentary  acts,  on  the  industrial  and 
land-renting  side  nothing  whatever  had  been 
accomplished.  It  is  probably  true,  on  the 


contrary,  that  in  1869  the  conditions  of  land 
tenure  in  Ireland  were  aggravated  with  more 
evils  and  poisoned  with  more  injustice  and 
cruelty  than  at  any  previous  date  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  It  had  come  to  pass  — 
as  was  said  of  the  slaves  in  America  —  that  the 
Irish  tenants  had  no  rights  which  British 
landlords  were  bound  to  respect.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  is  credited  with  having  said  that 
tenant-right  was  landlord-right,  which  was 
equivalent,  if  true,  to  an  utterance  of  the  most 
absolute  slavery.  Another  aphorism  of  like 
kind  ran  in  this  wise,  that  tenant-right  was 
landlord's  vrrwg,  as  much  as  to  say  that  every 
symptom  and  claim  of  right  and  privilege,  to 
say  nothing  of  equality,  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant,  was  an  utterance  not  only  of  disloyalty, 
but  of  incendiarism  and  crime. 

It  is  difficult  for  people  living  in  America, 
and  will  at  length  be  difficult  for  people  living 
in  Great  Britain,  to  understand  the  complete 
autocracy  of  English  landlordism  as   late  as 
the  sixth  decade  of  the  current  century.     The 
landlord  had  all  power ;  the  tenant,  none.     If 
the  latter  fell  into  a  still  more  abject  poverty 
than  that  which  he  had  inherited;  if  he  could 
no  longer,  from  misfortune,  disease,  or  decrep- 
itude,    discharge    the    ever-accruing     rentals 
which  his  foreign  master  exacted, — he  was  sub- 
ject to  that  dreadful   process  called  eviction : 
that    is,    he    might    be    turned    out,    ejected, 
expelled  from  his  home,  and  the  poor  residue 
of  his  goods  be  hurled  after  him  by  a  sum- 
mary process  of  police,  and  without  respect  to 
season  or  condition.      The  history  of  eviction 
in   Ireland   could   never  be  written.     It  is  a 
tale   of  woe   among  the  lowly — a  record  of 
heartlessness  and  selfish  avarice  applied  to  the 
suffering  bodies  and  lives  of  the  weak,  with  a 
relentless  cruelty  for  the  expression  of  which 
human  language  is  wholly  inadequate.     The 
vices  of  the  system  reached  to  the  very  bot- 
tom.    It  was  itself  a  vice  of  monstrous  pro- 
portions,   and    its    corrupting    and   degrading 
influence  had  gone  on  until  a  point  had  been 
reached   beyond  which  it  was  impossible    for 
the  grinding  despotism  of  the  master-class  to 
exact  anything  further. 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  attendant  upon 
this  universal  land  tenantry  was  the  curse 
that  it  inflicted  on  the  soil  itself.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  all  such  crimes  to  bend  around  at 
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the  last,  like  the  fabulous  serpent  with  the 
tail-dart,  and  stiug  itself  fatally  in  the  head. 
The  working  of  the  system  discouraged — 
almost  interdicted — all  effort  at  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  the  Irish  lands.  In 
the  case  of  a  thrifty  peasant  who,  by  excess 
and  skill  of  industry,  brought  his  lands  into 
higher  cultivation  and  superior  productive- 
Bess,  the  landlord  was  always  quick  to  dis- 
cover his  advantage  by  imposing  a  higher  rate 
of  rent.  The  more  the  tenant  toiled,  the 
more  he  was  taxed.  The  more  he  produced, 
the  heavier  burden  was  imposed  upon  him. 
On  the  contrary,  the  improvident  were  rather 
encouraged  than  stimulated  to  industry.  It 
might  almost  be  said  that  in  Ireland  it  was 
better  to  hold  poor  lands  under  half  cultiva- 
tion, and  to  keep  the  improvements  thereon  at 
a  minimum  and  iu  a  state  of  decay,  than  for 
the  occupant  to  employ  his  energies  only  to 
be  taxed  down  again  to  the  lowest  possible 
level.  It  was  inevitable  that  under  such  con- 
ditions all  agricultural  enterprise  should  sink 
away;  that  everything  should  revert  to  desola- 
tion ;  that  the  renter's  cot  should  stand  in  the 
midst  of  brambles  and  waste,  rather  than  be 
improved  and  preserved  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  landlords. 

These  landlords  were  absentees.  They  lived 
in  another  island,  across  a  water  narrow  enough 
for  the  collection  of  rent,  broad  enough  to  con- 
ceal the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry  from 
the  open  inspection  of  the  English  people. 
The  ruling  classes  always  possess  the  means 
of  information  and  the  processes  by  which  it 
is  distributed.  The  newspaper  of  modern 
times  belongs  to  the  upper  man.  The  under 
man  has  no  voice ;  or  if,  having  a  voice,  he 
cries  out,  his  cry  is  lost  like  a  shout  in  the 
desert.  Capital,  in  the  places  of  power,  seizes 
upon  the  organs  of  public  utterance,  and  howls 
the  humble  down  the  wind.  Lying  and  mis- 
representation are  the  natural  weapons  of 
those  who  maintain  an  existing  vice  and 
gather  the  usufruct  of  crime. 

The  fact  should  here  be  recorded  that,  in  a 
single  county  of  Ireland,  the  land  tenure  was 
somewhat  more  tolerable  than  that  described 
above.  In  the  county  of  Ulster,  tenant-right 
was  not  wholly  the  right  of  the  landlord. 
For  reasons  that  can  not  be  enumerated  here, 
the  people  of  this  part  of  Ireland  had,  in  the 


course  of  generations,  obtained  a  better  order 
than  could  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Island.  This  is  the  part  of  the  country  which 
is  circled  by  the  North  Channel,  lying  over 
against  Scotland.  Doubtless  the  industrial 
system  of  the  latter  country,  and  particularly 
the  methods  of  land  tenure  therein,  passed 
over  by  community  of  race,  and  insured,  at 
length,  a  state  of  affairs  more  happy,  or  at 
least  less  abusive,  than  otherwise  would  have 
prevailed.  In  Ulster  the  tenants  had  a  few 
rights  which  landlords  were  obliged  to  respect. 
The  privilege  of  eviction,  which  the  master- 
class exercised  at  will  in  other  parts  of  the 
Island,  was  here  restricted  to  the  case  of  non- 
payment of  rent.  The  tenure  was  rather  that 
of  a  lease  than  of  mere  teuantry-at-will.  The 
occupant  of  the  land  might  hold  it  indefinitely, 
and  transmit  to  his  son  after  him.  He  might 
go  so  far  as  to  sell  out  his  rights  by  quitclaim, 
and  the  landlord  was  obliged  to  recognize 
the  purchaser  as  his  renter  under  the  same 
rights  and  conditions  which  had  held  with 
respect  to  the  former  tenant.  Many  other 
slightly  favorable  circumstances  in  the  land- 
tenure  system  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
made  the  holdings  of  the  tenants  much  more 
valuable  and  satisfactory  than  those  present  in 
the  other  counties.  As  a  result,  the  country 
was  better  improved.  It  could  but  be  noticed 
that  just  in  proportion  as  the  conditions  of 
land-holding  were  ameliorated,  not  only  were 
the  lands  brought  into  a  higher  state  of  culti- 
vation and  increased  productiveness,  but  the 
peasants  who  dwelt  thereon  were  raised  to  a 
higher  plain  of  contentment,  industry,  and 
happiness. 

Such,  then,  were  the  aspects  of  the  case  as 
they  were  presented  to  the  Gladstone  Ministry 
at  the  beginning  of  1870.  On  the  15th  of 
February  in  that  year,  the  Prime  Minister  laid 
before  Parliament  his  celebrated  IRISH  LAND 
BILL.  The  measure  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
revolutionary ;  for  it  was  based  on  a  new 
theory  of  land  tenure,  fundamentally  different 
from  that  which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  It 
contemplated  the  abrogation  of  those  absolute 
and  arbitrary  rights  which  the  landlords  had 
claimed  and  exercised.  The  new  theory  was, 
that  tenantry  of  land  was  a  copartnership  in 
production  ;  a  part  of  the  benefits  belonging 
to  the  tenants  as  well  as  to  the  landowners. 
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The  aspect  of  affairs  iii  Ulster  gave  the  hint 
and  outline  of  the  new  legislation.  One  of 
the  most  oppressive  and  iniquitous  features 
of  the  prevalent  system  in  the  larger  part  of 
Ireland,  was  the  claim  of  the  landlord  to  the 
improvements  made  on  the  lauds  held  by  the 
tenant.  In  such  improvements  there  is  always 
a  certain  fixedness  which  gives  to  the  land- 
owner an  advantage  over  the  tenant.  When 
the  latter  is  at  length  evicted,  or  removes  at 
his  own  will  to  another  estate,  the  improve- 
ments which  he  leaves  behind  represent  a  con- 
siderable part  of  all  the  labor  which  he  has 
exerted  during  his  occupancy.  These  improve- 
ments he  must,  to  a  great  extent,  surrender  to 
the  estate  which  he  abandons. 

The  rule  in  Ireland  had  been  peculiarly 
distressing  and  unjust.  All  compensation  to 
the  tenant  for  the  properties  which  he  had 
created  on  the  estate  of  the  landlord  was 
refused.  The  new  legislation  was  directed  to 
the  cure  of  this  injustice.  But  the  principal 
object  was  to  annul  that  prerogative  of  the 


landlord  by  which  tenants  might  be  evicted 
at  will.  Under  the  provision  of  the  measure, 
the  dispossessed  or  removing  tenant  might 
claim  and  collect  by  law  a  just  compensation 
for  the  improvements  which  he  had,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  put  upon  the  estate.  But  his  great 
advantage  was  in  the  clause  which  forbade  his 
eviction  so  long  as  he  continued  to  pay  his 
rent.  On  these  great  and  salutary  principles 
the  debates  in  Parliament  were  conducted. 
The  Conservatives  did  less  to  obstruct  the 
measure  than  they  had  done  in  the  matter 
of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Strangely  enough,  a  part  of  the  opposition  to 
the  Bill  came  from  the  Irish  members  of  the 
House,  who,  while  recognizing  the  great  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  the  Act,  regarded  it 
as  not  sufficiently  thorough-going  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  existing  conditions.  On  the 
2d  of  June,  1870,  the  Land  Bill  was  passed 
by  Parliament,  and  on  the  1st  of  the  following 
August  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the 
measure. 


cx>cx:iii.— REEORMS  OK  THE  EIGHTH 
DECADE. 


T  WILL  be  remembered 
that  the  third  branch  of 
reform  which  the  Glad- 
stone Ministry  had  prom- 
ised, related  to  the  Higher 
Education  in  Ireland. 
But  before  this  part  of  the 
governmental  scheme  could  be  brought  into 
form,  an  agitation  had  arisen  on  the  whole 
question  of  education,  particularly  the  pri- 
mary education,  in  England.  It  began  to  be 
recognized  as  a  fact  already  known  to  educa- 
tors in  other  lands,  that  the  elementary  edu- 
cation in  England  was  the  poorest,  most  irreg- 
ular, and  inefficient  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Western  nations  above  the  grade  of  Italy  and 
Spain.  For  fully  a  half  century  the  German 
States  and  the  United  States  of  America  had 
been  far  ahead  of  England  in  their  systems  of 
primary  instruction.  In  England  there  was, 
indeed,  no  system  at  all.  The  children  of  the 
nation  received  their  instruction  in  schools 


which  were  supported  in  part  by  private  gifts; 
in  part,  by  endowments ;  in  part,  by  govern- 
mental aid  ;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  by  local 
taxation.  In  all  of  the  schools,  religious,  or 
rather  sectarian,  influences  and  interests  had 
prevailed  to  the  extent  of  working  the  greatest 
hardships  and  injustice  to  the  children  of  all 
the  Non-conformists  of  the  Kingdom.  The  lat- 
ter had  no  rights  under  the  law  in  schools 
which  were  not  created  and  maintained  by 
themselves. 

The  general  condition  was  such  as  to  be  a 
scandal,  not  only  to  Great  Britain  herself, 
but  to  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  on  the 
17th  of  February  that  William  E.  Forster, 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  on  Education, 
brought  into  Parliament  an  Education  Bill 
providing  for  a  general  system  of  public  ele- 
mentary instruction.  As  might  be  expected 
in  such  a  country  as  England,  and  among 
such  a  people  as  the  English,  the  proposed 
measure  looked,  first  of  all,  to  the  principle 
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of  compulsion  in  attendance  at  the  public 
schools.  Few  things  are  pleasing  to  the 
British  mind  that  have  not  in  them  the  pre- 
dominating element  of  authority.  The  Fors- 
ter  Bill  provided  that  all  children  in  England 
and  Wales  should,  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twelve  years,  be  compelled  to  attend  the 
public  district  schools.  The  execution  of  this 
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clause  was,  however,  left  to  the  option  of  the 
School  Boards  of  the  respective  districts  ;  that 
is,  if  in  any  place  the  Board  should  decide  in 
favor  of  compulsion,  that  should  be  the  rule. 
But  if  the  decision  should  be  against  compul- 
sion, the  attendance  was  to  remain  free,  as 
before. 

The   Bill  contemplated    the    establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  public  free-school   in 


every  district.  The  funds  for  the  support  of 
the  same  were  to  be  derived  from  three  gen- 
eral scources;  first,  from  a  local  tax,  levied 
under  the  direction  of  the  School  Board  for 
that  district ;  secondly,  from  direct  grant  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and,  thirdly, 
from  such  fees  as  were  paid  into  local  treasuries 
by  persons  not  otherwise  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  schools 
in  those  districts. 
As  to  the  existing 
system,  it  was  pre- 
served as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, and  carried 
over  under  the  new 
methods.  It  was 
not  found  expedient 
that  all,  or  even  a 
large  part,  of  the 
existing  schools 
should  be  destroyed, 
but  rather  reorgan- 
ized under  the  new 
law.1 

As  might  have 
been  anticipated, 
the  greatest  opposi- 
tion to  the  new  sys- 
tem was  made  on 
account  of  its  secular 
character.  Ultra-re- 
ligionists of  every 
shade  and  character 
took  arms  against  a 
measure  which,  if 
successful,  would 
break  their  own  nar- 
row monopoly  of 
the  public  schools. 
Church  -  of-England 
men  opposed  the 
Forster  Bill,  be- 
cause the  State  Es- 
tablishment might  be  injured  by  the  secular 
education  of  the  people.  Roman  Catholics 

1  Charles  Dickens,  of  great  memory,  lived  to 
see  the  educational  agitation  which  was  now  on, 
but  not  its  consummation  in  the  new  statutory 
acts  of  the  epoch.  Doubtless,  in  his  last  days, 
his  mind  reverted  with  ever-increasing  pleasure 
to  the  reform  which  his  genius  and  pen  had  so 
powerfully  contributed  to  bring  about  in  the 
educational  system  of  Great  Britain. 
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opposed  it,  because  they  rejected  the  principles 
of  secular  education  in  toto.  The  Non-cou- 
formists  also  antagonized  the  measure,  because 
they  held  it  unjust  that  themselves  should  be 
taxed  to  educate  the  children  of  others  in 
doctrines  of  religion  and  society  which  they 
did  not  accept.  This,  indeed,  was  a  most  seri- 
ous break  which  Forster  had  to  consider;  for 
the  Non-conformists  represented  in  Parliament 
were  the  adherents  of  the 
Gladstone  Ministry,  and 
their  votes  might,  ere- 
long, be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  Min- 
istry in  power.  So  great 
was  the  opposition  to  the 
measure  that  the  Bill  was 
more  than  once  saved 
from  defeat  by  the  aid  of 
certain  Conservatives  who 
had  the  same  interest  in 
the  cause  of  education, 
and  were  as  much  devoted 
thereto,  as  the  Liberals 
themselves.  The  Bill 
was  finally  adopted,  and 
it  was  not  long  until  the 
benefits  of  the  new  sys- 
tem were  so  manifest  that 
the  voice  of  carping  and 
prejudice  was  stilled  for- 
ever. 

Circumstances  had 
meanwhile  supervened 
which  induced  the  Min- 
istry to  continue  the  edu- 
cational reform  in  Eng- 
land before  attempting1 
the  solution  of  the  Irish, 
educational  problem.  The 
next  measure  undertaken 
was  embodied  in  the  so- 
called  University  Tests  Bill,  and  was  directed 
to  the  correction  of  abuses  existing  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  It  is  an  instructive 
lesson  to  study  the  origin  and  development, 
the  principles  and  methods,  of  the  two  great 
English  Universities.  Noting  the  difference 
between  the  spirit  and  organic  law  which 
prevailed  in  these  institutions  from  the  later 
Middle  Ages  down  to  a  time  within  the 

memory  of  men  still  living,  and  the  spirit  and 
N.— Vol  4—26 


organic  law  which  ought  to  prevail  at  any 
university  of  liberal  learning  in  any  civilized 
age  or  country,  we  can  but  be  impressed  with 
the  amazing  progress  in  the  direction  of  lib- 
erty and  the  emancipation  of  man  which  our 
most  recent  period  has  exhibited.  Why  it  is 
that  universities  show  a  natural  tendency  to 
become  the  last  hold  of  conservatism  and  big- 
otry ;  why  it  is  that  liberalism,  freedom, 
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emancipation,  all  the  concomitants  of  the  real 
progress  of  mankind,  receive  as  a  rule  so  cold  a 
reception  in  the  halls  of  the  higher  learning ; 
why  it  is  that  all  narrowness  and  littleness 
find  there  a  warm  accord ;  why  it  is  that  the 
Past  is  there  enthroned  and  the  Future  ever 
expelled  ;  why  it  is  that  the  birds  of  ill-omen, 
the  owls  of  semi-barbarism,  and  all  the  deni- 
zens of  the  night  take  refuge  and  hatch  their 
young  under  the  eaves  and  roofs  of  ancient 
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universities, — are  questions  which  require  much 
philosophy  and  riot  a  little  equanimity,  oil  the 
part  of  the  modern  inquirer,  to  solve. 

At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  abuses  of 
mediaeval  darkness  were  strongly  intrenched. 
Until  a  recent  day,  dissenters  in  religion  were 
excluded  from  the  advantages  of  those  vener- 
able institutions.  Ouly  the  elect  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  might  gather  there  the 
treasures  of  classical  learning,  the  wealth  of 
scientific  principles,  the  lore  of  philosophy,  the 
honeyed  sweets  of  Hymettus.  It  remained 
for  the  Gladstone  Ministry  to  break  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition,  and  to  admit  all 
Englishmen  on  terms  of  equality  and  justice, 
not  only  to  the  advantages  of  learning  af- 
forded at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  also  to 
the  honors  which  those  institutions  had  to 
confer  and  the  ambitions  which  they  had  to 
inspire.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  the 
Bill  by  which  the  ancient  restrictions  were 
removed  and  the  law  of  free  competition  sub- 
stituted therefor,  was  three  times  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  before  it  was  finally  ac- 
cepted, with  many  grimaces  and  expressions 
of  discontent,  by  the  House  of  Lords.  There 
sat  the  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church, 
last  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  humanity, 
last  to  accept  the  generous  principles  of  0 
larger  liberty. 

Before  considering  the  attempt  of  the 
Government  in  1873  to  reform  the  Irish  Uni- 
versity system,  we  may  well  note  a  few  of  the 
leading  measures  which  had,  in  the  meantime, 
occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the 
country.  First  of  these  was  the  Ballot  Bill, 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Porster,  in  February  of  1871.  Hitherto,  the 
method  of  voting  at  the  polls  in  Great  Britain 
had  been  viva  voce.  Each  elector  was  required 
to  speak  aloud  at  the  voting-place  his  choice 
of  men  and  measures.  It  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance  how  many  and  serious  are  the  objec- 
tions to  such  a  system.  If  society  were  of  a 
uniform  consistency  throughout;  if  it  were  or- 
ganized on  truly  republican  principles,  so  that 
every  elector  might  stand  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality  with  every  other;  if,  in  other  words, 
the  under  man  had  as  little  cause  to  fear  the 
upper  man  as  the  upper  man  has  to  fear  him, — 
then  the  method  of  open  voting  might  be 
preferable  to  the  secret  ballot.  It  may  be  said 


in  favor  of  the  former  system,  that  in  a  free 
country  it  is  a  positive  stimulus  to  independ- 
ence of  political  character,  that  the  voter  be 
required  to  go  openly  to  the  polls  and  declare 
his  choice  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  wit- 
nesses. It  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  course 
of  time,  society  will  return  to  this  method,  be- 
cause of  its  independent  and  man-making 
character.  Of  a  certainty,  no  citizen  of  a  free 
government  ought  to  be  under  the  slightest 
constraint  in  the  matter  of  publicly  declaring 
his  preference  at  the  polls.  The  right  to  do 
this  is,  indeed,  the  very  essence  of  civil  liberty. 
But,  practically,  the  question  has  to  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  existing  condition  of 
society.  Even  in  the  United  States  such  a 
social  system  has  supervened  as  to  make  it 
dangerous  for  the  under  man  openly  to  declare 
his  choice.  In  Great  Britain,  where  the  social 
stratification  is  more  universal  and  obdurate, 
the  danger  of  voting  viva  voce  is  correspond- 
ingly aggravated.  We  have  already  seen  how 
the  Chartists  fixed  upon  the  secret  ballot  as 
one  of  the  six  articles  of  the  People's  Charter. 
From  the  time  of  the  Chartist  agitation  down 
to  the  epoch  which  we  are  here  considering, 
the  question  of  the  ballot  had  never  ceased  to 
be  revived  by  the  Radicals  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Nor  had  the  common  people  ever 
relinquished  the  hope  that  the  safeguard  of 
secret  voting  would,  at  length,  be  conceded  to 
them.  In  the  Ballot  Bill  proposed  by  Forster, 
it  was  provided  that  hereafter,  at  each  election, 
official  voting  papers  should  be  prepared  and 
distributed  at  the  polling-places.  The  method 
of  election  was,  that  the  voter  should  go  to  the 
polls  where  his  registry  was  determined,  and 
there  deposit  his  secret  vote  in  the  box  from 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  polls,  the  ballots 
were  to  be  taken  and  counted  by  the  proper 
officers. 

The  reform  contemplated  in  the  measure 
was  greater  than  might  appear  to  an  American 
reader,  long  accustomed  to  similar  usages  of 
the  ballot-box  in  his  own  country.  Many  of 
the  corruptions,  intimidations,  and  abuses 
which  had  prevailed  under  the  old  system  in 
Great  Britain  were  abolished  under  the  new. 
But  the  Bill  was  forced  through  Parliament 
against  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Con- 
servatives in  the  Commons  and  the  still  more 
unreasoning  hostility  of  the  Lords.  It  may  be 
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noted  that  in  the  debates  attendant  upon  the 
passage  of  the  Act,  the  question  of  extending 
the  ballot  to  women  was  frequently  advocated, 
and  was  by  no  means  regarded  as  so  dangerous 
an  innovation  as  the  same  measure  has  been 
reckoned  to  be  by  Conservatives  in  America. 

Still  another  project,  which  was  carried  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Gladstone  Govern- 
ment, was  the  reformation  of  the  British  army. 
In  that  department  of  the  public  service,  as 
in  every  other,  abuses  had  crept  in  and  had 
become  so  crystallized  by  long  prevalence,  that 
their  eradication  seemed  almost  impossible. 
This  was  especially  true  with  respect  to  the 
manner  of  obtaining  commissions  in  the  army. 
These,  instead  of  being  the  reward  of  a  mili- 
tary education  or  of  valor  in  the  field,  were 
purchased  by  those  who  were  able  to  pay  the 
price,  and  the  usage  had  so  long  prevailed 
that  the  transaction  had  come  to  be  regarded 
as  other  business  methods  of  the  public  market. 
The  British  officer  purchased  his  commission. 
He  held  it  as  long  as  he  chose,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  then 
sold  his  rank  to  some  other  aspirant,  who, 
henceforth  took  his  place  in  the  service. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  this  crying  abuse  did  not  originate 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  in  a  Royal  war- 
rant, wherein  the  privilege  of  purchasing  com- 
missions was  granted  by  the  sovereign.  It  is 
needless  to  say  to  how  great  an  extent  merit 
was  discouraged  and  demerit  promoted  under 
such  a  system.  It  was  determined  by  the 
Liberal  Ministry  that  the  practice  of  purchas- 
ing commissions  should  cease.  In  the  summer 
of  1871  a  Bill  for  the  Reorganization  of  the 
Army  was  introduced  by  Cardwell,  Secretary 
of  War,  and,  after  a  hot  debate,  was  adopted 
on  the  3d  of  July  in  that  year.  The  House 
of  Lords,  however,  taking  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  the  session  \vns  near  its  close,  refused 
to  concur,  and  the  Government  suddenly  found 
itself  balked  in  the  work  of  reform.  It  re- 
mained for  Gladstone,  however,  to  discover  a 
way  through  the  embarrassment,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  set  the  ministerial  foot  with  sonic 
emphasis  on  the  recusant  House  of  Lords. 
He  boldly  declared  that  the  sovereign,  under 
direction  of  the  Government  should,  of  her  own 
prerogative,  cancel  the  Roval  warrant  on  which 
the  abuses  in  the  army  were  dependent.  This 


was  accordingly  done;  but  the  daring  procedure 
on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  created  great  ex- 
citement, and,  on  the  whole,  tended  to  weaken 
the  hold  of  the  Prime  Minister  even  on  his 
own  followers  in  Parliament. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  period  in 
recent  English  history  when  the  Alabama 
Claims,  held  and  urged  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain, 
were  brought  to  settlement  before  the  Geneva 
Tribunal.  An  account  of  the  proceedings 
before  this  august  court,  and  the  judgment 
given  thereby  against  Great  Britain,  has 
already  been  presented.  At  the  same  time, 
England  was  shaken  by  the  throes  jf  Conti- 
nental Europe.  Now  it  was  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  entered  upon  the  last  rash  act 
of  his  astonishing  career.  He  declared  war 
against  Prussia  for  a  cause  which  posterity 
must  ever  hold  ridiculous.  His  armies  wer» 
defeated,  and  his  Empire  went  down  with 
himself  amid  the  fire  and  smoke  from  the 
crater  of  Sedan.  Nominally  a  prisoner  for  a 
brief  season  at  Wilhclmshohe,  he  soon  left  the 
land  of  his  captivity  and  repaired  to  England. 
There,  with  the  dethroned  Empress  and  his 
son,  the  Prince  Imperial,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Chiselhurst,  where,  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1873,  he  died,  being  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Resuming  the  broken  narrative  of  the  Edu- 
cational Reform  in  Great  Britain,  we  come  to 
consider  the  effort  made  by  the  Gladstone 
Ministry,  in  1873,  for  the  passage  of  the  Irish 
University  Bill.  At  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment the  Queen  had  indicated  in  her  speech 
the  importance  of  the  subject  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  two  Houses  was  to  be  directed. 
The  measure  proposed  was  the  work  of  Glad- 
stone, and  upon  that  statesman  devolved  the 
duty  of  defending  the  plan  which  he  had 
devised  for  the  betterment  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland.  That  country,  like  England, 
had  two  principal  universities.  The  first  was 
the  University  of  Dublin,  old  and  well  estab- 
lished, thoroughly  interwoven  in  all  its  laws, 
usMges,  and  management  with  the  Church  of 
England,  or  rather,  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Ireland,  of  which  it  constituted  the  educational 
expression.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Cath- 
olics were  excluded  from  its  benefits.  This  [a 
to  say  that  Dublin  University  was  open  to  the 
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elect  one-fifth  of  the  Irish  people — the  fifth 
composed  in  large  measure  of  Englishmen  and 
their  immediate  descendants — while  to  the 
other  four-fifths  all  of  its  fountains  were  sealed. 
The  second  institution  was  the  comparatively 
recent  Queen's  University,  an  account  of  the 
founding  of  which  has  been  given  already. 
This  university  was  a  strictly  secular  establish- 
ment; and  in  that  system  of  government,  also, 
the  Catholics  had  neither  part  nor  lot.  In  a 
word,  the  university  privileges  of  Ireland, 
with  the  exception  of  those  furnished  by  a 
email  Catholic  University,  established  and 
supported  by  themselves,  were  totally  denied 
to  the  Irish  Catholics  in  their  own  country. 
The  Catholic  youth  might  indeed  enter  the 
Queen's  University;  but  that  institution  was 
conducted  on  principles  which  no  Catholic 
could  accept  without  breaking  with  his  Church, 
and  such  a  course  could  not  rationally  be  ex- 
pected of  a  people  so  ardently  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  their  own  religion. 

The  Bill  proposed  by  Gladstone  must,  if 
possible,  meet  the  contradictory  conditions  ex- 
isting among  the  Irish  people.  The  project 
was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  Glad- 
stonian  idea  was  to  remove  from  Dublin  Uni- 
versity its  denominational  character,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  it  central  and  paramount 
to  all  the  other  colleges  in  the  Island.  Dublin 
was  to  be  the  center  and  sun  of  the  system. 
This  made  necessary  the  removal  from  the  in- 
stitutisn  ^f  the  Faculty  of  Theology;  for  it 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  young  men  of 
Ireland  could  pass  the  ordeal  of  that  body  of 
instruction.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  strike  from  the  curriculum  such 
departments  of  inquiry  as  Moral  Philosophy 
and  Modern  History;  for  it  could  not  be 
hoped  that  any  professor  in  the  world  was 
sufficiently  adroit  to  give  instruction  in  that 
system  of  ethics  which  was  deduced  from 
theological  dogmas,  without  putting  at  naught 
both  the  facts  of  psychology  and  violating 
every  sentiment  of  those  to  whom  he  should 
address  his  instruction.  The  general  result 
therefore  was,  that  Dublin  University,  though 
indicated  as  the  center  of  the  Irish  system, 
was  to  be  considerably  reduced  in  the  extent 
and  variety  of  its  curriculum.  Such  a  measure 
could  but  offend,  not  only  the  University 
itself,  but  the  whole  Episcopalian  system  of 


which  it  was  a  part.  The  event  soon  showed 
that  the  smaller  institutions,  some  for  one 
reason,  and  some  for  another,  were  in  like 
manner  offended ;  for  where  is  the  university 
or  college  which,  under  the  inspiration  of  local- 
ism, is  not  fain  to  regard  itself  as  supreme? 
Where  is  the  college  which  voluntarily  enters 
into  a  system  where  its  own  place  is  that  of 
perpetual  subordination  ? 

We  may  not  here  enter  into  all  that  was 
said  in  the  great  debates  between  the  Liberals 
and  the  Conservatives  relative  to  the  Irish  Uni- 
versity Bill.  It  had  been  noted  already  that 
the  Gladstone  Ministry  was  losing  its  hold 
upon  Parliament  and  the  country.  Occasional 
elections  for  filling  Parliamentary  vacancies 
had  told  against  the  Government.  Here  and 
there  the  Conservatives  gained  a  member. 
The  Opposition,  under  the  leadership  of 
Disraeli,  began  to  display  unusual  spirit. 
There  were  dissensions  in  the  Ministry  itself, 
and  the  mistakes,  which  not  a  few  had  been 
made  by  the  dominant  party  during  the  last 
four  years,  were  skillfull}-  paraded  by  the 
Conservative  orators.  Perhaps,  moreover, 
there  was  something  in  that  political  restless- 
ness which,  in  all  free  or  semi-free  countries, 
so  frequently  displays  itself  in  the  change  of 
leaders  fcr  tne  mere  sake  of  changing.  In  the 
present  instance,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that 
England  had  been  constantly  agitated  since 
the  accession  of  Gladstone  to  power,  and  now 
the  country  was  tired  of  agitation.  It  was 
clear  to  the  Ministers  themselves  that  their 
days  in  office  were  numbered.  When  the 
Irish  University  Bill  was  put  on  its  second 
reading  in  Parliament,  it  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  three  votes.  The  majority  was,  of 
course,  composed  of  the  Conservatives,  the 
Radical  Irish  party,  and  other  disaffected 
Liberals.  The  Gladstone  Ministers  resigned 
their  offices,  and  the  Queen  called  Disraeli  to 
form  a  new  Cabinet.  The  latter  declined  the 
service,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  clear  to 
him  that  he  could  command  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Gladstonians  were 
accordingly  recalled  to  office.  The  Cabinet 
was  reconstructed,  and  the  Government  dragged 
on  feebly  for  a  season. 

This  method,  however,  was  not  to  the 
liking  of  the  Prime  Minister.  He  determined 
to  regain  all  or  to  lose  all  by  dissolving  Par- 
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liament  and  appealing  to  the  people.  The 
announcement  of  this  determination  was  a 
complete  surprise.  The  elections  which  en- 
sued were  hardly  begun  until  it  was  clear  that 
a  great  political  reliction  had  taken  place 
throughout  the  country.  The  bottom  motive 
in  it  all  was  simply  the  English  fear  that  the 
car  of  Reform  propelled  by  the  Liberal  party 
was  pushed  too  fast  and  too  far.  That  polit- 
ical timidity  for  which  the  British  Nation  has 
been  proverbial  since  its  emergence  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  again  prevailed  to  check  the 
progress  of  those  salutary  movements  which 
had  marked  the  history  of  the  last  six  years. 
The  Liberals  were  defeated  at  the  polls,  and 
the  Conservatives  came  back  to  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  majority  of  fifty  members. 

The  Gladstone  Ministry  now  made  haste  to 
retire,  and  Disraeli  was  at  once  installed  as 
Prime  Minister.  Thus,  in  the  spring  of  1874, 
that  extraordinary  and  eccentric  personage, 
that  genius  born  of  an  Oriental  race  in  the 
foggy  island  of  Britain,  was  for  the  last  time 
placed  in  one  of  the  proudest  political  posi- 
tions to  which  the  statesmen  of  modern  times 
may  aspire.  The  Cabinet  which  he  constructed 
was  one  of  great  ability.  Lord  Cairns  was 
made  Chancellor;  Lord  Derby,  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs ;  Lord  Salisbury,  Secretary  for 
India;  Lord  Carnarvon,  Secretary  for  the  Col- 
onies ;  Mr.  Cross,  Secretary  for  Home  Affairs ; 
Mr.  Hardy,  Secretary  of  War ;  Mr.  Hunt,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Admiralty ;  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  As  for 
Gladstone,  he  virtually  retired  from  sight, 
coming  into  the  House  of  Commons  only  at 
intervals,  and  speaking  little  on  the  questions 
proposed  by  the  new  Government.  The 
lately  triumphant  Liberals  went  into  a  polit- 
ical eclipse,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
three  years,  threatened  to  be  total,  if  not  per- 
petiial. 

For  a  season  after  the  accession  of  the  Con- 
servative Ministry,  no  striking  display  of  force 
was  seen  under  the  new  political  order.  One 
of  the  first  contests  in  Parliament  was  over  a 
measure  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  Reg- 
ulation of  Public  Worship.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  move- 
ment, which  had  been  observed  in  the  Episco- 
pal Establishment  towards  the  Church  of 


Rome.  The  impulse  in  this  direction  had  had 
its  origin  in  the  extreme  High  Churchism  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  As  a  result,  an  excess 
of  Ritualism  had  appeared  in  many  of  the 
first  churches  in  the  Kingdom,  insomuch  that 
the  difference  between  the  Episcopal  worship 
therein  and  the  ceremonies  in  the  Catholic 
cathedrals  consisted  chiefly  in  the  distinction. 
But  not  all,  not  even  a  majority,  of  the 
Churchmen  of  the  Establishment  followed  in 
the  wake  of  this  movement.  Many  held 
back,  preferring  the  simpler  and  severer  forma 
of  worship  which  had  been  handed  down  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  As  a  result,  there 
came  to  pass  great  and  perplexing  diversities 
in  the  religious  manners  and  doctrines  of  the 
people — this  inside  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  existing  ecclesiastical  law  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  divergences  of  practice 
and  belief,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  civil 
law  to  regulate  what  the  Church  Courts  could 
no  longer  control.  A  spirited  debate  ensued 
on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Bill,  and 
the  measure  was  at  length  forced  through 
Parliament  by  the  dominant  party.  But  it 
was  soon  discovered  that,  so  far  from  accom- 
plishing the  expected  results,  so  far  from 
bringing  the  methods  of  worship  and  doctrine 
to  a  common  standard,  the  Act  proved  to  be 
a  mere  nullity,  standing  in  the  statute  as  the 
expression  of  a  wish  and  purpose  rather  than 
as  a  vital  energy. 

The  next  governmental  measure  which 
demanded  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  a 
bill  for  the  protection  of  them  that  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships.  It  had  come  -to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  that  a  large  part  of  the 
vast  merchant  marine  of  Great  Britain  was 
unseaworthy — unsafe  as  a  vehicle  of  commerce 
and  passage.  The  existing  laws  on  the  subject 
were  imperfect,  ineffective.  Indeed,  the  cur- 
rent legislation  was  of  a  character  to  aggra- 
vate the  abuse;  for  the  laws  of  insurance 
provoked  and  perpetuated  the  evil.  The  ship- 
owners little  cared  to  bear  the  expense  of 
marine  improvements  and  of  such  outlays  as 
were  requisite  to  keep  their  ships  in  repair, 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  well  insured, 
and,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  it  was  actually 
profitable  to  the  owners  that  their  vessels 
should  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  But  this 
method  of  security  and  gain  involved  the  loss 
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of  valuable  merchandise  and  still  more  valu- 
able human  lives.  The  agitation  against  the 
existing  abuse  \vas  led  by  Mr.  Plimsoll,  a 
philanthropic  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  after  fiery  aud  angry  debates,  ex- 
tending to  midsummer,  a  bill  was  finally 
passed  for  the  better  protection  of  English 
seamen  and  English  commerce. 

With  the  year  1875  there  came  into  modern 
British  history  a  new  condition,  which  may  be 
defined  as  Imperialism.  The  appearance  of 
such  a  fact  in  the  midst  of  a  democratic  age 
and  a  people  politically  progressive  may  be  ac- 
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counted  for  by  three  circumstances.  The  first 
of  these  was  that  ever-reviving  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, by  which  the  attention  of  England  was 
drawn  away  from  the  Home  Islands,  and  from 
Western  Europe,  to  the  countries  of  the  East— 
to  Egypt,  to  Crete,  to  Greece,  and  to  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  Familiarity  with  the  course 
of  events  in  those  far  lands  brought  of  neces- 
sity, out  of  the  Levant,  a  certain  modicum  of 
Eastern  ideas,  which,  though  they  might  never 
grow  in  English  soil,  were  nevertheless  planted 
there  in  political  conservatories,  and  looked  on 
with  some  wonder  as  interesting  exotics.  The 


second  circumstance  was  the  existence  of  the 
British  East  Indian  Empire,  and  the  relations 
of  that  vast  country  aud  of  those  multitudi- 
nous populations  with  the  Russian  Power.  As 
far  back  as  the  days  of  Lord  Clive,  more  par- 
ticularly as  long  ago  as  the  times  of  Warren 
Hastings,  the  British  mind  perceived  certain 
gorgeous  outlines,  certain  splendid  cumuli  in 
the  Oriental  heavens,  under  the  shadow  of 
which  the  existing  social  and  political  senti- 
ments of  Great  Britain  were  somewhat  modi- 
fied. In  the  third  place,  we  may  refer  the 
half-formed  Imperialist  concepts  of  these  days 
to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England.  Disraeli  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  and  spectacular  of 
modern  statesmen.  Him- 
self of  Eastern  descent,  hip 
mind  naturally  inclined  to 
the  vast  and  splendid,  not 
to  say  the  factitious,  in 
national  character.  Few 
men  of  the  century  have 
cherished  and  followed 
vaster  and  higher  ambitions 
than  he.  Soon  after  his  ac- 
cession to  power,  it  became 
evident  that  his  dreams  were 
of  many  colors,  and  of  a 
foreign  cast.  One  of  the 
striking  manifestations  of 
this  disposition  came  to  the 
surface  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  in  1876.  The 
Prime  Minister  announced 
that  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land was  about  to  add  to 
her  royal  titles  that  of 
Empress  of  India.  The  proposition  was 
strongly  opposed  by  many  of  the  Liberals,  and 
was,  perhaps,  distasteful  to  a  majority  of  the 
English  people.  The  pressure  from  without 
was,  in  this  respect,  so  emphatic  that  the  Min- 
istry agreed  that  the  new  honor  and  title 
should  not  be  employed  in  the  Home  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain,  but  only  abroad ;  that 
is,  in  India  itself.  Then  were  many  statesmen 
so  stout  in  their  English  preferences  as  to 
argue  that  the  Imperial  diadem  of  the  Indies, 
made  new,  so  to  .?pcak,  for  the  occasion,  was 
no  addition  to  the  crown  of  Alfred  and  the 
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Conqueror,  of  Plantagenet  and  Tudor.  But 
the  splendor-loving  Prime  Minister  had  his 
way,  and  Victoria  reigned  as  Empress  of 
India. 

It  is  in  evidence  that  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land greatly  admired  and  honored  the  remark- 
able personage  at  the  head  of  her  Government. 
We  may  not  assume  that  this  admiration  was 
personal,  or  that  it  was 
even  a  reciprocal  senti- 
ment for  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  herself.  The 
daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Kent  has  never  been 
sentimental.  Her  Ger- 
man descent  and  English 
education,  as  well  as  the 
traditions  of  the  English 
crown,  have  conspired  to 
make  and  to  keep  her 
one  of  the  most  practical 
of  great  women.  Her 
admiration  for  Disraeli 
rested  rather  upon  that 
strong  conservatism 
which  he  displayed  in 
politics  and  his  fidelity 
to  the  royal  and  aristo- 
cratic order  in  Great 
Britain.  To  these  ele- 
ments of  English  nation- 
ality none  was  more 
faithful  than  he. 

It  was  natural  under 
these  conditions  that  the 
Queen  should  devise 
some  distinguished  honor 
for  the  man  who  had 
served  her  Government 
so  long  and  well.  If  the 
honor  were  ever  to  come, 
the  time  was  at  hand  to 
confer  it.  Disraeli  was 
already  in  his  seventy-first  year.  At  that 
age  a  statesman  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
looking  back  upon  the  hard-fought  battle 
of  life,  and  for  considering  the  expediency 
of  a  brief  day  of  rest  ere  the  curtain 
fall.  In  such  a  condition  of  affairs  an  En- 
glish leader  naturally  looks  to  the  peerage. 
Already,  in  1868,  the  Queen  had  signified  her 


desire  to  make  Disraeli  a  Peer  of  the  realm. 
But  at  that  date  he  did  not  feel  that  the  time 
had  come  for  his  retirement  from  that  great 
arena,  the  House  of  Commons.  He  accord- 
ingly declined  the  honor  for  himself,  but  ac- 
cepted for  his  wife  the  title  and  dignity  of 
Viscountess  of  Beaconsfield.  In  1876  the  con- 
ditions were  altered.  On  the  llth  of  Au- 


SARL  OF  BEACONSFTELTX 


gust  in  that  summer,  being  then  in  the  full 
tide  of  his  power  and  renown,  he  made  his 
last  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it 
has  been  noted  that  the  closing  words  of  the 
speech  were  "the  existence  of  that  Empire." 
On  the  following  morning  it  was  announced 
throughout  England  tlmt  Benjamin  Disraeli 
had  been  created  a  Peer  under  the  title  of 
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the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield ;  nor  was  the  honor  less 
distinguished  for  the  fact  that  it  once  had 
been  tendered  to  Edmund  Burke,  and  by  him 
declined. 

The  American  reader  will  not  understand 
that  such  a  change  of  relation  as  that  through 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  passed  in  1876  im- 
plies the  disappearance  of  the  actor  from  pub- 
lic life.  It  means  in  England  that  his  active 
career  in  Parliament,  more  particularly  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  is  at  an  end.  In  the 
case  of  Beaconsfield,  he  was  destined  yet  to 
appear  iu  one  of  the  most  dramatic  spectacles 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
namely,  iu  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  We  shall 
not  in  this  place,  but  rather  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  narrate  the  revival  of  the  Eastern 
Question  in  European  politics,  the  war  be- 
tween Turkey  on  the  one  side  and  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  inspired  by  Russia,  on  the  other; 
the  conference  at  Constantinople ;  the  progress 
and  incidents  of  the  Turco-Russian  War;  the 
issue  of  that  conflict;  and,  finally,  the  assembly 
and  deliberations  of  the  International  Ambas- 
sadors at  Berlin,  in  July  of  1878.  All  these 
matters  belong  rather  to  the  recent  history  of 
Eastern  Europe  than  to  the  annals  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  sufficient  in  this  connection  to 
record  the  fact  that  the  interests  and  reputa- 
tion of  England  were  sustained  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  by  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  iu 
a  manner  most  satisfactory  to  the  nation.  The 
British  public  saw  with  delight  her  represent- 
ative standing  in  that  great  conference  face 
to  face  with  Prince  Bismarck,  his  equal  in  in 
tellect  and  almost  his  equal  as  a  diplomatist. 

We  here  draw  near  the  close  of  the  chapter 
covering  the  most  recent  events  in  English 
history.  It  only  remains  to  present  an  outline 
of  a  few  additional  movements  to  bring  the 
narrative  to  a  close.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  give  a  true  historical  estimate  of  those  tend- 
encies and  aspects  of  society  lying  immedi- 
ately under  our  own  observation.  In  such  a 
case,  perspective  is  wanting,  and  the  mind  of 
the  writer  is  unconsciously  swayed  by  the 
dominant  temper  and  passion  of  the  day.  On 
the  Parliamentary  side,  the  greatest  by  far  of 
all  the  more  recent  agitations  in  England  is 
that  suggested  by  the  words  HOME  RULE. 
The  expression  was  not  new.  Ever  since  the 
union  of  Ireland  with  England  at  the  begin- 


ning of  the  present  century,  an  occasional 
demand  had  been  made  for  the  creation  of  an 
Irish  Parliament,  as  a  means  of  dissipating  the 
chronic  discontent  of  the  people  of  that  Island. 
It  was  believed  by  a  small  body  of  public 
men,  that,  without  any  general  disturbance  of 
the  so-called  Imperial  system  by  which  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  held  in  union,  a 
Parliamentary  body  might  be  properly  per- 
mitted in  the  latter  country,  having  jurisdic- 
tion and  prerogative  iu  all  matters  of  local 
legislation.  This  would  signify,  in  a  word, 
that  the  vexed  and  vexing  question  which  had 
so  much  disturbed  the  Great  Parliament  with 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland  might  be  re- 
manded constitutionally  to  an  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  for  satisfactory  settlement. 

As  early  as  1868,  Disraeli  himself,  in  a 
canvass  of  the  country,  had  spoken  of  an  agi- 
tation at  that  time  appearing  in  Ireland  for 
the  measure  afterwards  known  as  Home  Rule. 
An  Irish  political  organization  already  had 
been  effected  under  the  name  of  the  Home 
Rule  League  for  the  promotion  of  this  cause. 
During  the  eighth  decade  which  followed,  and 
running  beneath  the  events  narrated  in  the 
preceding  pages,  was  this  new  form  of  agitation. 
At  length  the  parties  in  England  began  to  con- 
sider the  question,  and  to  divide  on  the  new 
issue  presented  in  Irish  politics.  Meanwhile  the 
Government  got  on  its  hands  two  petty  African 
wars,  an  account  of  which  will  be  given  pres- 
ently. The  great  conflict  between  Turkey  and 
Russia  came  and  went.  Iu  1877  a  period  of 
business  depression  came,  to  be  followed  with 
that  inevitable  distress  and  discontent  among 
the  common  people  which  always  train  after 
commercial  panics  and  collapses.  The  winter 
of  1878  was  one  of  great  severity.  There  is 
one  fact  in  modern  society  which,  perhaps 
fortunately,  for  the  world,  political  parties  can 
not  explain  away.  No  lie,  however  adroit, 
can  make  a  hungry  man  believe  that  he  is 
full.  No  loud-mouthed  professions  of  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  suffering  on  the  part  of  a 
dominant  faction  in  Government  can  make 
the  sufferers  follow  longer  the  banners  of  pre- 
tenders. It  is  for  this  obvious  reason  that  the 
days  of  distress  are  always  days  of  political 
revulsion.  In  1878  and  1879  the  poorer 
people  of  the  kingdom,  especially  iu  Ireland, 
felt  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and,  resorting  to  the 
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sublime  fallacy  of  pain,  they  laid  the  blame 
of  their  condition  on  the  Conservative  Gov- 
ernment. Many  other  circumstances,  which 
may  not  be  enumerated  here,  added  to  the 
popular  discontent  and  the  consequent  weaken- 
ing of  the  Ministerial  party. 

As  to  the  Liberals,  we  have  seen  how  com- 
plete and  dispiriting  was  their  downfall  in 
1874.  With  the  retirement  of  Gladstone  no 
competent  leader  of  the  Opposition  could  be 
found,  and  the  Liberal  party  went  from  bad 
to  worse,  until,  in  1876  and  1877,  it  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  the  nadir.  But  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  political  vicissitudes  that  the 
bottom  point  of  decline  is  Uie  point  of  re- 
action and  revival.  The  Liberals  emerged 
at  the  very  time  when  the  Conservatives, 
weighed  down  by  the  unfortunate  condition 
of  the  country,  began  to  sink.  The  Home 
Rule  agitation  lay  like  a  bank  of  clouds 
across  St.  George's  Channel.  The  time  had 
come ;  Gladstone  suddenly  Iqomed  up  from 
his  retirement,  where  he  had  amused  himself, 
in  the  meantime,  with  controversial  essays 
against  the  Papacy,  and  challenged,  not  only 
the  policy,  but  the  existence  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Government.  He  defied  the  Ministry 
and  dared  them  to  submit  themselves  and 
their  measures  to  the  people.  The  challenge 
was  not  at  the  first  accepted.  The  Parliament 
was  already  nearing  its  Constitutional  limita- 
tion. At  length  the  Ministers  were  rather 
provoked  and  taunted  into  a  dissolution  and 
an  appeal  to  the  people.  The  same  occurred 
in  March  of  1880,  and  the  elections  followed 
soon  afterwards.  As  soon  as  the  results  be- 
gan to  be  declared,  it  was  evident  that  one  of 
the  greatest  political  reactions  ever  known  in 
England  had  taken  place.  The  Conservatives 
were  routed.  When  the  smoke  cleared  up, 
and  the  footings  were  made,  the  triumphant 
Liberals  came  out  of  the  contest  with  a  ma- 
jority of  a  hundred  and  twenty  members,  and 
the  humiliation  which  they  had  suffered  six 
years  before  was  visited  in  double  measure 
upon  their  opponents. 

At  the  first,  it  seemed  that  the  shock  had 
been  felt  as  high  as  the  Throne  itself.  The 
Queen,  in  so  far  as  she  was  permitted  under 
the  English  Constitution  to  have  political 
sentiments,  was  heartily  with  the  Conserva- 
tives, and  it  may  not  be  doubted  that  she  felt 


not  only  a  woman's  mortification,  but  a  Queen's 
grief,  at  the  Liberal  triumph.  Her  feelings  in 
this  respect  were  still  further  wounded  by  the 
f'act  that  Gladstone  must  again  be  called  to  the 
head  of  the  Government.  This  result  she  was- 
human  enough  to  try  to  obviate.  She  first 
sent  for  Lord  Hartington,  and  requested  him 
to  form  a  new  Cabinet;  but  that  nobleman  was 
unwilling  to  assume  a  responsibility  which  he 
knew  to  belong  to  the  great  leader  of  the 
Liberals.  The  sovereign  then  called  Lord 
Granville;  but  he  also  declined,  for  the  same- 
reason  which  had  prevailed  with  Hartington. 
It  only  remained  for  the  Queen  to  yield  to  the 
inevitable,  and  summon  Gladstone  again  to 
power.  This  accordingly  was  done,  and  a  new 
Ministry  was  constituted,  into  whose  hands- 
some  of  the  most  important  issues  of  the  age 
were  remanded  at  once  for  solution. 

But  we  may  properly  here  turn  aside  from 
the  stirring  Parliamentary  dramas  about  to  be 
enacted,  to  present  an  outline  of  those  twa 
mimic  African  wars  in  which  the  British, 
Government  became  involved  during  the  as- 
cendency of  Beaconsfield.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  Ashantee  War.  The  petty  African  king- 
dom of  Ashantee  lies  on  the  interior  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  eastward  from  Liberia.  It  com- 
prises an  area  of  about  seventy  thousand 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  more  than  a. 
million.  The  capital  is  Coomassie,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  coast.  Here  the 
native  monarch  held  his  court  in  a  sort  of 
barbaric  splendor.  The  Ashantee  Kingdom, 
was  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  military  aris- 
tocracy. A  number  of  petty  lords  had  each, 
his  local  court  and  government.  Many  of 
the  usages  of  the  Ashantees  are  repulsive 
to  the  sentiments  of  Europeans.  The  prac- 
tice of  polygamy  is  universal,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom  assigns  to  the 
monarch  an  exact  maximum  of  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  wives.  The 
religion  of  the  land  demands  human  sacrifices, 
such  offerings  being  made  in  the  belief  that 
the  dead  are  in  need  of  servants  and  attend- 
ants in  the  other  world. 

For  a  long  time  the  Ashantees  had  held 
relations  with  the  Dutch  on  the  African  coast. 
From  them  the  king,  by  treaty,  received  an 
annual  tribute  in  return  for  the  advantages- 
which  the  Dutch  miners  had  in  the  country. 
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In  order  to  understand  the  situation  we  must 
take  into  consideration  also  the  Fantees,  whose 
territory  lay  between  Ashantee  Land  and  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  Ashantees  and  the 
Fantees  were  kinsmen  by  race  descent,  and  had 
been  iu  alliance,  but  at  length  became  estranged 
and  hostile.  The  territories  of  the  two  States 
were  divided  by  the  river  Prah,  and  across 
this  stream  warlike  excursions  were  frequently 
made,  the  one  people  into  the  country  of  the 
other.  On  two  or  three  former  occasions  the 
English  had  been  at  war  with  the  Ashantee 


Ashantees  to  terms,  compelling  the  king  to 
pay  an  indemnity  of  six  thousand  ounces  of 
gold,  and  to  give  up  his  son  as  a  hostage.  A 
British  protectorate  was  established  over  Fan- 
tee  Land,  and  all  the  other  petty  dependencies 
between  the  river  Prah  and  the  sea.  In  1843 
the  Crown  of  England  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  from  that 
time  forth  there  was  mutual  suspicion  and 
mutual  misunderstanding  between  the  Euro- 
peans and  the  Ashantees.  At  length,  in  1867, 
an  arrangement  was  made  between  the  En- 


COOMASSIE. 


nation,  and  in  one  conspicuous  instance  had 
suffered  a  disastrous  and  humiliating  defeat. 
On  the  7th  of  August,  1826,  Sir  Charles 
McCarthy,  then  in  charge  of  British  interests 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  fought  a  battle  with  the 
array  of  the  Ashantee  king,  ton  thousand 
strong,  at  Dudowah,  was  defeated  by  the  ne- 
groes, and  himself  slain.  Only  about  fifty 
men  of  the  whole  force  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  English  head-quarters  iu  Fantee  Land, 
which  was  the  base  of  operations. 

Of  course,  Great  Britain  soon  brought  the 


glish  and  the  Dutch,  by  which  all  the  forts  of 
the  latter  lying  eastward  of  the  Sweet  River 
were  surrendered  to  Great  Britain,  while  all 
the  English  forts  west  of  that  river  were  given 
to  the  Dutch.  By  this  transaction  the  king 
of  Ashantee  lost  the  annual  stipend  which 
had  been  paid  to  him  for  the  rights  of  occu- 
pancy by  the  Dutch.  As  a  conseqence, 
he  justly  claimed  that  the  English,  in  tak- 
ing control  in  place  of  the  Dutch,  had  as- 
sumed their  obligations  to  himself.  But  this 
claim  was  disallowed  or  neglected  by  the 
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British  authorities,  and   became   the   basis   of 
hostility. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  however,  was  the  act  of  one  of  the 
Ashantee  chieftains,  in  decoying  four  Euro- 
peans into  his  town  and  making  them  prison- 
ers. The  British  Governor  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  these  captives,  and  the  demand  was 


GENERAL  SIR   GARNET   WOLSELEY. 


refused  by  the  Ashantee  king.  Several  other 
circumstances  aggravated  the  difficulty.  The 
Fantees  were  in  alliance  with  the  English,  or 
rather  under  their  protection,  and  this  fact  was 
a  source  of  alarm  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  king  of  Ashantee.  His  ill-feeling  grew 
to  such  a  pitch  that,  early  in  1873,  he  took  the 
hazardous  step  of  crossing  the  Prah  with  an 
army,  thus  invading  the  land  of  the  Fantees. 


By  this  act  he  was  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  the  British,  and  the  Home  Government 
was  constrained  to  send  out  an  army  to  bring 
the  refractory  nation  to  submission.  The  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  which  was  sent  out 
in  the  fall  of  1873,  was  given  to  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  who  reached  the  Gold  Coast  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  found  an  army  of 

Ashantees,  forty 
thousand  strong, 
ready  to  oppose  his 
progress.  But  if 
they  had  been  four 
hundred  thousand 
strong  they  could 
hardly,  by  their 
half-savage  methods 
of  war/are,  have 
stayed  the  British 
invasion  of  their 
country. 

On  the  20th  of 
January,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the 
English  crossed  the 
Prah,  and  entered 
Ashantee  Land. 
They  met  and  de- 
feated the  native 
army  in  two  or  three 
battles,  and  on  the 
4th  of  February 
reached  Coomassie. 
The  Ashantee  king 
was  now  glad  to 
make  what  terms  he 
might  with  the  con- 
queror. Everything 
must  be  done  with 
the  utmost  haste.  It 
was  well  known  to 
Sir  Garnet  that  a 
mouth's  delay  in  that 
region  would  be  fatal  to  his  army;  for  the  fevers 
and  other  maladies  to  which  Europeans  were 
subject  in  the  African  summer  were  far  more 
fatal  than  the  exigencies  of  battle.  The 
English  commander  accordingly  exacted  his 
terms  in  haste,  and  set  out  for  the  coast. 
Coomassie  was  burned.  An  indemnity  ol 
fifty  thousand  ounces  of  gold  was  agreed  to 
by  the  king,  and  the  latter  was  obliged  to 
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renounce  his  claims  of  sovereignty  over  the 
petty  States  which  had  hitherto  been  subject 
to  him.  .  He  was  also  obliged  to  grant  free- 
dom of  trade  between  his  capital  and  the 
coast,  and  to  keep  open  the  highway  from 
Coomassie  to  the  river  Prah.  Finally,  he 
must  agree  to  renounce  and  abolish  the 
practice  of  human  sacrifice.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  then  retired  from  the  country,  and 
the  expedition  returned  to  England. 

More  important  by  far  was  the  war  with 
the    Zulus    of    South-eastern    Africa.      Zulu 


as  it  is  sometimes  written.  For  a  considerable 
period  he  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship  and 
intimacy  with  the  English,  but  was  in  con- 
stant difficulty  with  the  Boers,  or  half-Dutch 
peoples  of  the  adjacent  Transvaal  Republic. 
The  same  thing  was  true  of  other  native  tribes, 
some  of  whcim  were  always  at  war  with  the 
Boers.  It  appears  that  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
Transvaal  were  badly  managed.  When  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstoue  was  sent  out  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  British  colonies  on  this  part  of 
the  African  coast  he  was  led  to  believe  that 


PONTOON'  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  PRAH. 


Land  lies  to  the  north  of  the  colony  of 
Natal.  It  has  a  sea-line  of  about  a  hundred 
ami  thirty  miles,  and  includes  among  its 
population  several  important  tribes.  The  coun- 
try is  to  a  great  extent  aboriginal  in  both  its 
people  and  productions.  The  wild  animals 
peculiar  to  the  region  represent  several  African 
types,  such  as  the  antelope,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
hippopotamus,  the  buffalo,  and  the  lion.  The 
people  are  brave,  warlike,  energetic.  At  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Zulu  war,  the  king 
of  the  eorntry  wvs  Cetewayo,  or  Cetshwayo, 


the  Boers  desired  to  pass  under  the  dominion 
of  Great  Britain.  He  accordingly  published  a 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  Transvaal 
Republic  had  become  a  part  of  the  British 
Dominion.  It  thus  happened  that  England, 
by  an  act  of  usurpation,  inherited  the  quarrels 
and  difficulties  of  the  Boers  with  their  neigh- 
bors. The  Zulus  were  greatly  alarmed  by  the 
new  aspect  of  affairs,  and  became  suspicious 
and  jealous  of  everything  done  by  the  Euro- 
peans in  their  part  of  the  country. 

One    of  the   disputes   between    Zulu  Land 
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and  the  Transvaal  Republic  was  with  respect 
to  the  ownership  of  a  small  territory  lying 
between  the  two  States.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  decision  of  British  Commis- 
sioners, who  made  the  award  in  favor  of  the 
Zulus.  But  the  new  British  Governor,  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  refused  or  neglected  to  execute 
the  terms  of  the  settlement.  Cetewayo  was 
surprised  and  angered  that  the  English  author- 
ities, after  having  decided  the  question  in  his 
favor,  should  be  guilty  of  what  seemed  to  him — 
and  to  all  the  world — to  be  an  act  of  bad 
faith.  Hostilities  broke  out.  The  English 
Governor  demanded  that  the  Zulu  army 
should  be  disorganized  and  dispersed.  Cete- 
wayo refused  to  acquiesce,  and  the  British 
forces  began  an  invasion  of  the  country  of  the 
Zulus.  On  the  22d  of  January,  1879,  a 

severe  battle  was 
fought  and  the 
English  were  ut- 
terly defeated. 
The  disaster  was 
humiliating  in 
the  last  degree, 
and  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course, 
soon  retrieved.  A 
new  force  under 
command  of  Lord 
Chelmsford, again 
marched  into  Zu- 
lu Land,  routed 
the  barbarians,  captured  the  king,  and  brought 
the  war  to  an  end  before  the  middle  of  autumn. 
The  native  monarchy  was  abolished,  and  a 
civil  government,  known  as  the  New  Republic, 
was  organized  in  its  stead.  As  for  the 
dethroned  king,  he  was  remanded  to  impris- 
onment, but  the  principal  native  chieftains, 
•who  had  been  his  subjects,  were  permitted  to 
remain  in  local  authority. 

One  of  the  principal  incidents  of  this  petty 
and  by  no  means  honorable  war,  was  the 
death,  in  one  of  the  skirmishes  with  the  Zulus, 
of  the  Prince  Imperial  of  France.  An  account 
has  already  been  given  of  the  retirement  of 
Napoleon  III.,  with  Eugenie  and  their  son, 
to  Chisel  hurst,  in  England.  There,  for  about 
seven  years,  the  education  of  the  Prince  was 
conducted  at  the  military  school  of  Wool- 
wich Arsenal.  After  his  graduation  he 


CETEWAYO,    IN  ENGLISH  GARB. 


would  fain  see  actual  warfare.  The  Prince 
appears  to  have  had  in  him  much  sentiment 
and  romance.  When  the  Zulu  war  broke  out, 
several  of  his  classmates  were  in  the  army  of 
Lord  Chelmsford,  and  the  Prince,  at  his  own 
earnest  request,  was  assigned  to  a  place  on  the 
General's  staff.  In  this  relation  he  entered 
Zulu  Land,  and  exhibited  during  the  campaign 
much  military  spirit.  He  was  assigned,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  to  the  command  of  a  recon- 
noitering  party,  having  the  duty  of  deter- 
mining the  situation  of  affairs  about  twenty 
miles  from  camp.  While  on  this  expedition, 
his  company  was  surrounded  by  a  large  force 
of  Zulus,  and  in  the  effort  to  cut  his  way 
through,  the  Prince  was  killed.  His  body 
was  taken  back  to  England,  and  deposited  im 
the  Memorial  Chapel  at  Chiselhurst,  beside 
the  sarcophagus  of  his  father. 

The  death  of  the  Prince  was  a  severe 
shock,  almost  a  death-blow,  to  the  hopes  of  the 
Bonapartists  of  France,  who  had  looked  to  the 
son  of  Napoleon  III.  as  the  embodiment  and 
impersonation  of  all  Imperial  expectations  for 
the  future.  But  the  world  at  large  was  less 
concerned  with  the  political  effect  of  the 
Prince's  death  than  with  the  shocking  calamity 
which  it  brought  to  the  beautiful  but  now 
widowed  ex-Empress  of  the  French.  To  her 
the  loss  of  her  son  was  the  final  stroke. 
Nothing  in  history — that  is,  in  its  merely  per- 
sonal parts — is  more  melancholy  and  affecting 
than  the  spectacle  of  this  lone  woman,  fallen 
from  glory,  a  widow  in  a  foreign  land,  stripped 
of  her  Imperial  diadem,  her  husband  dethroned 
and  dead,  and  now,  at  last,  her  promising  and 
gallant  son  cut  down  in  the  wild  chaparral  of 
South-eastern  Africa,  stabbed  to  death  with 
twenty  wounds,  and  hacked  into  mutilation 
with  the  assagais  of  the  Zulus. 

At  the  very  time  these  events  were  occur- 
ring in  South  Africa,  England  found  herself 
again  at  war  in  Afghanistan.  The  situation 
and  relations  of  that  country  with  respect  to 
the  British  East  Indian  Empire  have  already 
been  described.  In  every  instance  in  which 
the  Eastern  Question,  by  disturbing  the 
peace  of  Europe,  has  brought  the  ominous 
name  of  Russia  to  the  attention  of  the 
Western  Powers,  Great  Britain  has  taken  the 
alarm  with  respect  to  her  Indian  frontier  on 
the  side  of  Afghanistan.  The  latter  country 
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has  seemed  to  Russia  to  constitute  a  sort  of 
south-eastern  passage  into  India,  just  as  the 
Bosphorus  has  constituted  the  south-western 
passage  into  the  countries  of  Southern  Europe. 
The  gravitation  of  the  Russian  Empire  has 
pressed  in  both  directions,  bearing  alike  on  the 
Punjaub  and  the  Ottoman  dominions.  In  both 
directions  the  pressure  had  been  distressing — 
as  far  as  any  physical  force  may  be  said  to  be 


before.  The  conflict  with  Turkey  seemed  to 
imply  another  Anglo-Russian  war,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  such  an  event  was  for  a  while  rife 
in  Great  Britain. 

It  could  not  well  be  doubted  that,  in  case 
of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  England 
and  Russia,  the  armies  of  the  Czar  would  pour 
down  by  way  of  Persia,  through  Cabul  or  the 
passes  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  precipitate 


HINDU    KVSH   MOrxTAINS. 


distressing — to  Great  Britain.  For  about  fifty 
years  she  has  suffered  alarm  and  dread  on  ac- 
count of  her  exposure  in  this  direction.  It 
was  so  on  the  occasion  of  the  difficulties  which 
culminated  in  the  Tarco-Ruarian  War.  The 
aggressions  of  Russia  brought  to  England 
serious  apprehensions  that  the  settlement  which 
followed  the  Crimean  invasion  of  1855  would 
have  to  be  reviewed  by  the  same  methods  as 


themselves  on  India.  It  was  therefore  of  great 
hypothetical  importance  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  hold  Cabul  as  an  outpost  and  de- 
pendency against  Russian  aggression.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  after  the  overthrow  of 
!>.>-t  Mohammed,  the  government  of  Cabul 
finally  went,  to  his  son,  called  Shere  AH.  It 
wns  now  deemed  of  importance  that  an  En- 
glish mission  and  embassy  should  be  estab- 
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lished  at  the  court  of  Shere  All,  so  that  the 
Home  Government  might  be  constantly  in- 
formed of  the  movements  of  Russia  in  that 
remote  region,  and  more  generally  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Great  Britain  might  be  and  remain 
paramount  in  Afghanistan. 

To  this  end  it  was  arranged  that  an  expe- 
dition in  the  character  of  a  peacable  embassy, 


Peshawar,  in  September  of  1878,  and  came 
to  the  frontier  lines  dividing  Afghanistan  from 
India.  Here  they  were  met  by  messengers 
from  Shere  AH,  interdicting  the  further  ad- 
vance. Since  the  British  Embassy  came  in  a 
peaceable  character,  the  forbidding  of  its  pro- 
gress into  Cabul  was  easily  construed  into  an 
insult  and  act  of  hostility.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 


SHERE  ALL 


but  really  bearing  with  it  the  potency  of  war, 
should  be  despatched  from  India  to  Cabul.  It 
was  known  that  the  Russian  Government  had 
either  sent  or  was  about  to  send  an  ambassa- 
dor of  its  own  to  the  court  of  Shere  AH,  and 
the  English  were  determined  not  to  be  behind 
in  establishing  their  mission  at  the  same  place. 
The  expedition  accordingly  set  out  from 


the  expedition  at  once  took  the  character  of 
an  invasion,  and  the  movement,  supported  by 
military  force,  continued  until  Cabul  was  again 
occupied  by  British  soldiers.  Another  divis- 
ion of  the  army  took  possession  of  Candahar, 
and  the  Government  was  soon  in  condition  to 
dictate  its  own  terms  of  settlement. 

At  this  juncture   Shere  AH  died,  and  was 
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succeeded  by  his  son,  Yakoob  Khan. ,  The 
latter  made  haste  to  confer  with  the  Briti.-li 
authorities,  and  at  a  place  called  Gandaiuak 
a  new  treaty  was  made  and  signed,  on  the  5th 
of  May,  1879.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Ameer 
should  grant  new  boundary-lines  for  British 


should  support  that  country  against  all  foreign 
enemies.  The  establishment  of  the  English 
mission  at  Cabul  was  also  granted  by  the 
Ameer,  and  Sir  Lewis  Cavagnari  became*  the 
representative  of  England  at  the  Court  of 
Yukoob  Khan.  Everything  seemed  to  have 


HAZARAH.  FROM  NORTHERN'  HIGHLANDS— AFGHAN  WARRIOR. 


India,  and  that  he  should  be  compensated  for 
the  cession  by  the  payment  from  the  treasury 
of  British  India  of  sixty  thousand  pounds.  It 
was  also  agreed  that,  for  the  concessions  thus 
gained  by  Great  Britain,  she  should  hereafter 
regard  Cabul  as  under  her  protectorate,  and 
N.— Vol.  4—27 


turned  out  in  perfect  accord  with  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  Great  Britain. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  English  Em- 
bassy been  planted  in  Cabul  until  a  revolt 
broke  out,  very  similar  to  that  which  had  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  in 
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the  days  of  Dost  Mohammed.     The  English 
representatives    aud    other    officers    in    Cabul 


YAKOOB   KHAN. 


were  attacked  by  the  insurgents  and  murdered. 
The  atrocity  was  in'  every  respect  shocking,  and 
another  British  army  had  to  be  sent  into  Af- 


ghanistan to  quell  the  insurrection.  The  En- 
glish forces  a  second  time  fought  their  way 
without  serious  resistance 
to  Cabul,  which  was  en- 
tered and  taken  on  the 
24th  of  December,  1879. 
Yakoob  Khan  was,  of 
course,  deposed,  made 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  In- 
dia to  await  his  trial  on  a 
charge  of  perfidy  and 
massacre.  The  rebellion 
was  completely  sup- 
pressed, and  British  gar- 
risons were  established  in 
the  country  to  hold,  as  if 
it  were  an  outpost,  the 
conquered  province  of 
Cabul. 

It  was  soon  perceived, 
however,  that  the  subju- 
gation was  only  real  in  the 
near  neighborhood  of  the 
garrison.  The  remainder 
of  the  people  were  re- 
strained from  hostility 
only  so  far  as  the  danger 
of  punishment  was  felt. 
The  question  thus  arising 
from  the  occupation  of 
Afghanistan,  and  the  pro- 
posed establishment  of  a 
new  frontier-line  for  Brit- 
ish India  on  that  side, 
were  transmitted  by  the 
Government  under  Dis- 
raeli to  the  Liberals  under  Gladstone ;  and  the 
issues  arising  from  the  controversy  have  not,  to 
the  present  day,  been  satisfactorily  adjusted. 


CHAPTER  cxxxiv.— BATTLE  KOR  HOME  RULE. 


ITH  the  opening  of  the 
Parliamentary  session  of 
1881  began  the  last  great 
contest  with  which  the  re- 
cent history  of  England  is 
concerned  respecting  the 
civil  and  domestic  con- 
dition of  Ireland.  The  Home  Eule  party,  as 


a  party,  now  made  its  formal  apparition  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  most  questions 
of  national  policy  the  new  party  was  in  nat- 
ural sympathy  with  the  Liberal  Ministry,  and 
on  the  Irish  question  the  Liberals  were  in  nat- 
ural  sympathy  with  the  new  party ;  but  the 
vicissitudes  of  politics  destroyed,  or  reversed, 
these  natural  relations.  The  Home  Rulers 
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were  brought  around  to  the  side  of  the  Con- 
servatives iu  opposition  to  the  Government, 
ami  the  Gladstone  Ministry  had  to  content 
itself  with  Liberal  support  only.  At  the  head 
of  the  Home  Rule  party  appeared  a  new  leader 
in  the  person  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell.  The 
body  of  his  following  was  made  up  exclusively  of 
Irishmen,  many  of  them  poor  men  and  of  small 
reputation  iu  the 
political  world, 
while  a  few,  such 
as  the  historian 
McCarthy  and 
Mr.  Shaw,  were 
already  leaders 
of  note  and  in- 
fluence. All, 
however,  were 
profoundly  de- 
voted to  the 
cause  of  Ireland, 
and  to  this  cause 
every  other  prin- 
ciple,  every 
other  policy,  was 
made  subserv- 
ient. 

In  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  is, 
in  the  Ministry, 
the  Home  Rulers 
had  no  part  or 
lot.  At  the  first 
their  faction  was, 
as  much  as  pos- 
sible, ignored  by 
both  the  domi- 
nant parties,  but 
this  method  of 
dealing  with  the 
men  of  one  idea 
soon  had  to  be 
abandoned.  A 
state  of  affairs 
had  now  supervened  in  Ireland  which  could  no 
louder  be  put  aside  or  hidden  under  the  cloaks 
of  the  Ministry.  Suffering  had  come — want, 
distress,  passion,  rebellion,  hatred,  every  specter 
that  arises  at  the  conjuration  of  tyranny,  around 
the  huts  of  the  lowly.  The  celebrated  Land 
League  was  formed,  having  for  its  object  the 
alleviation  of  the  hardships  of  the  Irish  ten- 


antry, without  much  regard  to  the  existing 
law-..  Crime  began  to  express  the  prevailing 
sense  of  the  people.  Outrages  were  done  to 
life  and  property,  and  the  Government  was 
obliged,  by  the  mere  stress  of  the  existing  con- 
ditions, to  take  up  the  difficulties  of  Ireland, 
to  present  therefor  some  sort  of  remedy. 
Iu  January,  1881,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
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pass  a  Coercion  Bill  against  the  Irish  tenants 
and  members  of  the  League,  whose  lawless, 
or  at  least  unlawful,  proceedings  took  con- 
stantly a  bolder  form.  The  measure  proposed 
was,  in  its  leading  principle,  a  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  permitting  the  officers, 
in  any  district  designated  by  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, to  arrest  and  imprison  without  judicial 
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process  the  disturbers  of  the  peace.  At  the 
same  time  a  new  Land  Bill  was  announced, 
which  was  merely  an  extension  and  amend- 
ment of  the  Act  of  1870,  by  which  the  ten- 
ant-right of  Ulster  had  been  made  the  standard 
for  the  whole  of  Ireland.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  these  measures  into  Parliament, 
the  Home  Rulers  adopted  the  policy  of  Ob- 
struction ;  that  is,  they  systematically  impeded 
the  consideration  and  passage  of  the  bills  by 
every  parliamentary  artifice  and  expedient 
known  to  English  usage.  The  Constitution  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  such  as  to  give 
great  liberty  in  this  respect.  In  that  body 
everything  had  hitherto  been  conceded  to  the 
freedom  of  debate  and  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority. There  was  no  rule  for  the  "  previous 
question,"  or  other  expedient  for  bringing  a 
pending  question  to  vote,  so  long  as  a  member 
continued  to  debate  it  or  offer  amendment 
thereto.  Even  the  motion  for  "closing  the 
debate"  at  a  given  time  was  amendable,  and 
might  itself  be  debated. 

The  Home  Rulers  in  Parliament  at  this 
time  numbered  thirty-seven.  They  deter- 
mined that  the  Coercion  Bill  should  not  be 
brought  to  a  vote,  and  from  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary to  the  2d  of  March  the  debate  was  pro- 
longed. It  was  seen  by  the  Ministry  that  some 
measure,  even  if  it  were  without  precedent 
and  actually  unconstitutional,  must  be  adopted 
in  order  that  the  will  of  the  majority  might 
be  legally  expressed.  The  method  finally  em- 
ployed was  found  in  the  prerogative  of  the 
Speaker.  It  was  agreed  that,  on  the  2d  of 
March,  he  should  arbitrarily  announce  that 
the  debate  was  closed,  and  that  the  vote  should 
thereupon  be  taken.  This  was  accordingly 
done  against  the  uproarious  opposition,  the 
protests,  and  cries  of  "privilege,"  on  part  of 
the  Home  Rulers.  The  Bill  was  carried,  and 
measures  were  at  once  instituted  under  its  pro- 
visions for  the  suppression  of  violence  in  Ireland. 

On  the  day  following  the  passage  of  the 
Coercion  Bill  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  party 
were  forcibly  expelled  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  at  length  three  of  the  members, 
including  Parnell  and  O'Brien,  were  thrown 
into  prison,  where  they  remained  until  the 
following  year.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  British 
public  opinion  to  undergo  reaction,  to  take  on 
a  different  complexion  under  every  change  of 


condition,  and  to  express  the  altered  state  of 
affairs  in  some  new  political  theory.  No 
sooner  had  the  Government  triumphed  over 
the  Home  Rulers,  no  sooner  were  the  leaders 
imprisoned,  than  sympathy  for  them  and  their 
cause  began  to  be  expressed,  not  only  by  the 
public,  but  in  the  Ministry  itself.  The  com- 
position of  the  Liberal  party  at  this  time  was 
peculiar.  The  members  composing  it  were 
graduated  in  their  political  opinions  all  the 
way  down  from  a  strict  coLservatism  at  the 
one  extreme  to  a  rank  radicalism  at  the  other. 
The  Liberals  of  the  latter  type  had  all  along 
been  in  sympathy  with  the  Irish  cause.  There 
was  danger  that  Gladstone  would  lose  largely 
by  disintegration  on  both  wings  of  his  array. 
On  the  whole,  he  himself  inclined  towards  the 
Radical  and  Reformatory  camp ;  but  for  a 
while  the  exigencies  of  the  Government  re- 
quired of  him  a  prudent  conservatism,  lest  he 
might  lose  what  may  be  called  the  upper 
division  of  the  Liberal  party. 

The  Government  now  went  on  with  other 
legislative  enactments  bearing  on  the  Irish 
cause.  The  Land  Bill  was  passed,  by  which 
it  was  hoped  to  stop  the  clamor  of  the  Irish 
tenantry.  It  was  soon  seen,  however,  that  the 
measure  was  of  little  avail.  What  would  at  a 
former  period  have  satisfied  the  tenants  was 
now,  when  they  were  aroused  to  the  point  of 
war,  neglected  and  disregarded  by  them  as  a 
scheme  to  defraud  them  of  their  rights.  The 
cry  had  now  been  raised  for  the  absolute  na- 
tionalization of  the  Irish  lands,  which  meant, 
of  course,  the  destruction  of  the  very  principle 
of  English  landlordism.  The  foreign  land- 
tenure  became  ever  more  precarious.  Partly 
by  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  partly  by 
recusancy,  the  rents  fell  into  arrears.  There 
was  almost  a  universal  refusal  to  pay  any 
longer  the  immemorial  tax  which  the  peasants 
owed  to  the  landlords.  Violence  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  Outrages  against  life  and 
property  multiplied.  Evictions  were  resisted, 
and  it  seemed  at  times  that  the  foreign  domi- 
nation was  about  to  be  ended  by  a  universal 
insurrection  of  the  peasants  against  their  mas- 
ters. In  a  single  month,  in  the  summer  of 
1882,  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  outrages  were  reported  against  the  system 
of  foreign  landlordism  and  that  status  in  Ire- 
land by  which  landlordism  was  upheld. 
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It  was  in  this  condition  of  affairs  that  the 
astute  Gladstone  perceived  the  necessity  of  a 
change  of  policy.  The  Coercion  Bill  expired 
in  October  of  1882.  It  had  proved  a  signal 
failure.  The  Arms  Bill,  under  the  provisions 
of  which  the  Irish  people  were  to  be  disarmed, 
and  which  had  resulted  in  the  surrender  of 
their  weapons  by  all  the  better  classes,  and  in 
the  concealment  of  arms  by  the  lawless  and 
the  criminal,  had  also  completely  failed  of  the 
intended  results.  All  the  measures  which  the 
Government  had  thus  far  taken  to  suppress 
violence,  restore  order,  bring  the  country  again 
into  a  state  of  contentment,  or  even  acquies- 
cence, had  proved  abortive.  The  Land  League 
seemed  about  to  triumph  over  Parliament  and 
the  country. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  that  communica- 
tions were  begun  between  Gladstone  and 
Parnell,  who  was  still  in  prison.  An  alleged 
"treaty"  was  formed  between  the  two,  in 
which  it  was  understood  that  the  Irish  leader 
would  be  content  with  a  bill  abolishing  Arrears 
of  Rent,  and  with  a  just  extension  of  tenant 
rights.  These  being  conceded,  the  Home 
Rulers  would  join  the  Government  in  the  at- 
tempt to  restrain  the  Land  League,  or  rather 
the  lawless  adherents  of  that  body,  from  further 
violence  and  crime.  It  was  in  April  of  1882 
that  Gladstone  threw  out  the  first  hints  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  a  new  policy  might 
be  expected,  and  that  the  release  of  the  Irish 
prisoners  was  contemplated  as  a  measure  of 
pacification.  By  this  time  the  Irish  jails  were 
well  filled  with  persons  who  had  been  arrested 
on  suspicion  under  the  suspension  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Coercion 
Bill.  More  than  eight  hundred  persons,  many 
of  them  of  excellent  character,  had  been  im- 
prisoned. It  was  known  to  the  Government 
that  it  was  needless  to  bring  the  suspected 
persons  to  trial  before  Irish  juries.  Of  a  cer- 
tainty, such  juries  would  never  convict  their 
fellow-countrymen  of  crime  for  committing 
acts  in  which  they  themselves  had  either 
actually  participated,  or  with  which  they  were 
in  sympathy.  Tin-  law  in  such  cases  required 
that  the  jury  should  be  ilrawn  from  the  vicinage, 
and  this  assured  to  the  prisoners  a  trial  before 
their  neighbors  and  friends.  The  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  was  obliged  to  hold  the  sus- 
pected persons  by  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas 


Corpus ;  but  this  could  not  continue  forever ; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  the  policy  of  con- 
ciliation was  to  be  tried. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  very  juncture,  an 
event  occurred  which  threatened  to  undo  the 
very  history  and  tendency  of  the  times.  In  the 
lawless  period,  which  it  was  hoped  was  now 
about  to  close,  many  murders  and  assassina- 
tions had  been  committed.  At  the  time  of 
which  we  speak  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish, 
who  was  holding  the  position  of  Financial 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  appointed 
Chief  Seecretary  for  Ireland,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Forster,  whose  antipathy  to  the  Irish  cause 
had  been  so  great  as  to  lead  to  this  change  in 
official  relations.  With  Lord  Cavendish  as 
undersecretary,  was  appointed  Thomas  Henry 
Burke,  a  man  of  distinction,  who  was  also  sup- 
posed to  be  friendly  to  Ireland.  The  new 
officers  were  sent  out,  and  arrived  in  Dublin. 
On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  May,  1882,  as 
they  were  driving  in  Phoenix  Park,  in  that 
city,  they  were  attacked  by  four  murderers, 
partly  disguised  under  slouched  hats.  It  is 
thought  that  Mr.  Burke  was  the  first  to  fall 
under  the  knives  of  the  assassins.  It  appeared 
that  Lord  Cavendish  sought  to  defend  his 
friend  from  the  assault,  and,  in  doing  so,  he 
too  was  stabbed  to  death.  Many  persons  were 
sitting  or  walking  within  a  few  hundred  feet 
of  where  the  crime  was  committed,  and  yet 
the  assassins  were  enabled  to  mount  a  car  and 
drive  from  the  park  without  discovery.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  gold  coin,  bank-notes, 
and  other  valuables  were  found  on  the  bodies 
of  the  murdered  men,  and  it  was  perceived 
from  the  first  that  the  assassination  had  been 
for  political,  and  not  for  mercenary,  motives. 

A  great  sensation  was  produced  by  this 
event  throughout  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 
It  was  natural,  inevitable,  that  the  crime 
should  be  charged  to  the  Land  League. 
Parnell,  Davitt,  and  others  who  might  speak 
authoritatively  for  that  association,  made  haste 
to  deny  for  it  all  connection  with  the  murder 
of  Cavendish  and  Burke,  and  to  denounce  the 
crime  in  the  strongest  terms.  Nevertheless, 
the  Land  Leaguers  and  the  Home  Rule  party 
had  to  bear  the  odium  of  the  assassination. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Land  League,  as  such, 
was  organized  on  a  plane  altogether  too  high 
for  the  patronage  or  justification  of  such  deeds 
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as  that  done  in  Phoenix  Park.  But  the  or- 
ganization had  drawn  after  it  the  very  draff 
and  offal  of  Irish  discontent.  Such  associa- 
tions must  needs  have  about  them  a  penumbra 
of  crime.  They  are  created  for  the  correction 
of  abuses,  the  removal  of  oppression,  the  at- 
tainment of  justice.  But  all  this  implies  that 
there  is  abuse,  oppression,  injustice  ;  and  these, 
in  their  turn,  imply  that  kind  of  resistance 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  vile, 
takes  the  form  of  crime. 

The  murder  of  the  Irish  Secretaries,  in  the 
country  to  which  they  had  been  sent,  was  a 
great  shock  to  the  Government.  Parnell  had 
now  been  liberated  from  prison,  and  soon  re- 
turned to  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  that  body  violent  denunciations  were  poured 
upon  his  head,  and  it  was  demanded  of  him 
and  his  colleagues  that  they  should  wash  their 
hands  and  the  hands  of  the  League  of  all 
complicity  in  the  great  crime.  The  course  of 
Parnell  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  brave,  high-spirited  man.  In  his  reply 
he  scarcely  deigned  to  disclaim  knowledge  or 
participation  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his 
friends  in  the  assassination  of  Cavendish  and 
Burke,  saying  that  all  defense  of  himself  and 
his  .party,  and  of  the  principles  of  his  party, 
•was  impossible  in  such  a  court  as  the  English 
Parliament.  His  cause  was  prejudged.  His 
judges  were  his  enemies  and  the  enemies  of 
his  people;  nor  was  he  anxious  under  such 
circumstances  to  justify  himself  at  the  bar  of 
British  opinion.  At  that  bar  he  was  con- 
demned already — both  he  and  his  cause.  He 
was  responsible  only  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 
It  was  to  the  public  opinion  of  that  country 
that  he  made  his  appeal.  Crime  was  crime, 
by  whomsoever  committed.  As  for  the  rest, 
he  stood  for  the  cause  of  an  oppressed  people. 
For  that  cause  he  had  suffered  an  unjust  im- 
prisonment, and  for  that  cause  he  and  his  party 
were  now  maligned,  slandered,  and  reduced  to 
the  category  of  criminals. 

It  could  but  be  that  the  Irish  party  suffered 
greatly  in  the  ordeal  through  which  they  now 
passed.  It  could  but  be  that  the  Government 
was  held  back  from  its  natural  gravitation  in 
the  direction  of  Home  Rule,  and  it  could  but 
be  that  the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  the 
position  held  by  Parnell  and  his  associates 
must  become  constantly  more  evident  even  in 


the  high  places  of  England.  The  embarrass- 
ment of  the  Ministerial  party  was  extreme. 
They  had  a  fair  working  majority  through  the 
whole  of  1882,  and  the  same  in  1883  ;  but  the 
incidental  elections  which  occurred  at  inter- 
vals in  Ireland  showed  that  the  Land  League 
was  predominant  in  that  country  over  all 
other  forces  combined.  The  Home  Rule  party 
gained  at  the  Irish  elections,  and  their  num- 
bers increased  to  over  seventy.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  their  strength  was  likely,  erelong, 
to  enable  them  to  hold  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  two  major  parties  in  Parliament, 
and  thus  virtually  either  to  direct  the  course 
of  legislation,  or  to  stop  proceedings  altogether. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  in  this  situation 
of  affairs  the  Liberal  party,  though  in  the  ma- 
jority, had  before  it  the  alternative  either  of 
depending  on  the  Conservatives  for  support 
against  the  common  enemy,  or  else  of  entering 
into  combination  with  that  enemy  in  order  to 
keep  the  Conservatives  from  again  coming 
into  power.  As  for  the  Home  Rulers  them, 
selves,  they  had  one  definite  object  in  view, 
and  that  was  the  nationalization  of  Ireland. 
To  this,  with  them,  all  other  questions  were 
subordinate.  For  this  they  were  willing  to 
enter  into  combinations  with  any  party  soever, 
so  that  their  one  great  end  might  be  attained. 
It  could  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that 
Gladstone  himself,  whose  influence  over  the 
Liberals  was  so  great  as  to  constitute  an  au- 
thority, would  never  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Conservative  leaders  against  the  Irish 
cause.  It  became,  therefore,  a  question  when 
and  how  the  Parnellites  and  the  Liberals 
would  combine  in  the  work  of  a  radical  reform 
on  behalf  of  Ireland. 

Such,  in  genera],  was  the  aspect  of  English 
history  from  the  Parliamentary  side  in  the 
year  1883.  During  the  session  which  ex- 
tended to  the  beginning  of  summer  in  that 
year,  the  condition  of  parties  and  of  policies 
was  not  materially  altered.  The  attention  of 
the  Home  Government  began  to  be  drawn  to 
the  very  serious  consideration  of  the  affairs  of 
Egypt.  In  that  country  a  war  had  broken 
out,  some  account  of  which  will  be  given  near 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  chapter.  In  Ire- 
land the  policy  of  the  Government  had  done 
something  toward  the  restoration  of  order. 
The  outrages,  for  which  the  preceding  yeal 
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had  been  memorable,  were  in  great  measure 
suppressed ;  but  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
determination  of  the  Home  Rulers  was  weak- 
ened or  in  any  wise  diverted  from  their  one 
great  object.  Then  followed  the  vacation  of 
Parliament  during  the  summer  months,  and 
until  the  beginning  of  October. 

At  the  next  session  the  Parnellites  were  in 
full  force.  An  element  of  weakness  had,  in 
the  meantime,  made  its  appearance  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Orangemen,  who,  being  Protestant, 
and  seeing  their  Catholic  fellow-countrymen 
wholly  given  up  to  the  work  of  land  reform 
and  nationalization,  naturally  fell  into  their 
traditional  opposition.  The  Irish  leaders 
sought  zealously,  during  the  after  part  of  1884, 
to  allay  the  merely  religious  prejudices  of 
their  countrymen,  to  the  end  that  a  united 
Ireland  might  compel  the  English  Ministry  to 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  the  Home- 
Rulers  advocated.  In  the  meantime,  a  serious 
break  had  occurred  in  the  Government  on  the 
immemorial  question  of  the  franchise.  It  had 
been  determined  by  the  Ministry,  in  answer 
to  the  call  of  the  country,  that  still  another 
effort  should  be  made  for  the  more  complete 
enfranchisement  of  the  English  people.  It 
had  been  found  that  even  the  Liberal  measures 
of  1867  required  revision  and  amplification  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  working-classes  of 
Englishmen.  A  new  Franchise  Bill  was  accord- 
ingly prepared,  and  passed  by  a  decisive  ma- 
jority through  the  House  of  Commons.  As 
has  always  happened  in  the  case  of  such  legisla- 
tion, the  House  of  Lords  disapproved  of  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  in  this 
particular  case  refused  their  assent  to  the  Bill. 
The  Ministry  had  to  accept  the  defeat  of  their 
measure  for  the  time,  and  it  was  only  after  an 
additional  Act  covering  the  distribution,  or,  as 
Americans  would  say,  the  reiipportionment  of 
the  new  seats  provided  for  under  the  Franchise 
Act  had  been  adopted,  that  the  Lords  with- 
drew their  opposition,  and  assented  to  the 
measure  as  a  whole. 

But  by  this  time  the  foreign  relations  of 
Great  Britain  had  become  so  critical  as  to  de- 
mand the  best  skill  of  the  Government  in  the 
prevention  of  great  wars.  For  a  season,  it  ap- 
peared that  England  and  Russia  were  to  try 
their  prowess  on  the  side  of  India.  Egypt 
•was  in  an  uproar.  Khartoum  fell,  and  Charles 


George  Gordon  went  to  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Mahdi's  assassins.  All  these  things 
called  for  immediate  and  extraordinary  exer- 
tions. Armies  must  be  at  oure  equip|>ed  and 
sent  to  Egypt.  The  strain  ujwn  the  Ministry 
became  extreme.  The  Government  was  ac- 
cused of  all  manner  of  neglect  with  respect  to 
British  interests  in  the  East,  particularly  in 
Egypt.  The  London  Time*  cried  out  that  no 
wonls  were  sufficient  to  express  the  disgust  of 
the  people  at  the  weakness  and  folly  of  the 
Administration.  "The  country,"  said  that 
organ  of  Conservative  opinion,  "is  obliged  to 
confess  that  everything  has  been  done  that  could 
be  done  to  add  to  the  risks  of  defeat.  Advice 
has  been  spurned,  time  wasted, and  opportunity 
lost." 

The  Queen,  in  her  speech  to  Parliament, 
had  indicated  the  necessity5 for  greatly  increased 
expenses,  and,  to  provide  for  these,  it  became 
necessary  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the 
Kingdom.  A  new  budget  was  presented  in 
June  of  1885,  in  which  the  policy  of  the 
Government  was  defined.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  increased  expenditure  of  the  ensuing 
year  should  be  met  by  placing  a  duty*of  a 
shilling  a  gallon  on  beer,  to  be  retained  for 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  Act.  The 
measure  was  advocated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  the  Conservatives  opposed  the 
budget  on  the  ground  that  all  the  additional 
expenditure  could  have  been  provided  for  by  a 
slight  increase  of  the  duties  on  tea  and  the 
light  wines.  It  was  argued  that  ale  and  beer 
were  the  drinks  of  the  common  people,  and  that 
the  Ministerial  Bill  proposed  to  put  on  them 
the  expenses  of  the  Egyptian  war.  The 
debate  on  the  adoption  of  the  budget  was 
concluded  by  Gladstone  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th  of  June,  when  the  Bill  was  put  on  its 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  country  at  large, 
and  in  all  probability  to  the  Government 
itself,  the  budget  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  twelve  votes.  Precedent  has  established 
the  rule  in  the  British  Parliament,  that  a  de- 
feat of  the  budget  signifies  the  end  of  the 
Ministry  proposing  it.  It  is  not  clear  that 
such  was  the  intent  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  present  instance ;  but  Gladstone,  never- 
theless, determined  to  follow  the  precedent, 
and  he  and  his  fellow-Ministers  accordingly 
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tendered  their  resignations  to  the  Queen. 
The  same  were  accepted  by  Her  Majesty,  who 
immediately  sent  for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
and  intrusted  him  with  the  duty  of  forming  a 
new  Conservative  Ministry. 

Such  was  another  remarkable  example  of 
the  vicissitude  which  may  be  expected  at 
intervals  in  the  political  history  of  Great 
Britain.  It  would  have  been  thought  im- 
possible, only  a  few  months  before,  that  the 
Gladstone  Government  could  be  overthrown 


^f      '-3f'       •    >„:> 
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in  any  present  emergency.  The  philosophy  of 
the  question  lay  in  the  fact  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  statesmen  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England 
have  not  shown  themselves  the  equal  of  the 
Conservatives  in  the  management  of  foreign 
affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Conservatives 
have  fallen  far  short  of  the  Liberals  in  the 
Home  Administration  of  the  Kingdom,  and  in 
all  measures  of  progress  and  reform.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  attention  of  the 
Gladstonian  party  had  been  almost  wholly 


fixed  upon  domestic  questions,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, on  the  establishment  of  some  satisfactory 
and  permanent  policy  for  the  settlement  of  the 
difficulties  with  Ireland.  This  withdrawal  of 
the  attention  of  the  Government  from  the 
multifarious  foreign  complications  in  which 
the  whole  modern  history  of  England  is  in- 
volved, contributed  to  the  disaster  of  Khar- 
toum, left  the  public  mind  uncertain  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  existing  Government  to  cope 
with  the  trouble  in  Afghanistan,  and  led  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  support 
of  thirty  or  forty  members  of 
the  Liberal  party  from  the 
Ministry  in  the  matter  of  the 
budget.  Though  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Government  to 
increase  the  revenues  by  the 
taxation  of  beer  and  spirits 
was  eminently  proper,  though 
the  Ministry,  with  all  of  its 
outside  difficulties  and  inside 
dissensions,  was  still  full  of  vi- 
tality and  force,  the  Conserva- 
tives and  the  Parnellites,  by 
combining  their  jcohorts  and 
gaining  a  modicum  of  support 
from  disaffected  Liberals,  suc- 
ceeded in  overwhelming  the 
Government  with  an  adverse 
vote  on  the  budget,  and  the 
Gladstone  Ministry  was  at  an 
end. 

The  Ministerial  crisis  in  the 
British  system  frequently  signi- 
fies the  defeat  of  the  victors. 
In    the  present   case,  the   tri- 
umph   of    the     Conservative 
party    was    of     dubious     im- 
port.  The  victory  was  achieved 
in   the  very  face    of  impend- 
ing measures  which  threatened  to  divide  and 
wreck    the    Liberal    party.      The    time    had 
arrived  when  it  was  necessary  either  to  aban- 
don or  renew  the  Suppression  of  Crimes  Act, 
under  the  operation  of  which    the    peace,   or 
at  least  the  quiet,  of  Ireland  had  been  for  a 
while  secured.     It  was  the  disposition  of  the 
Gladstonians    with    respect    to    reviving    this 
measure  that  led  the  Parnellites  to  vote  with 
the    Conservatives     against     the     Ministerial 
budget.      It  was  clear  that   the  Home  Rule 
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party  would  prove  to  the  Salisbury  Govern- 
ment a  broken  reed.  Little  were  the  Parnell- 
ites  concerned  about  anything  except  the  cause 
of  Ireland,  and  that  was  the  very  issue  which 
the  Conservatives,  more  than  the  Liberals, 
would  have  avoided.  The  Home  Rulers  had 
thus  at  last  worked  their  way  into  a  position 
where  they  could  defeat  and  overthrow  a  Min- 
istry of  either  party  at  will,  and  it  became 
evident  that  their  political  aim  was  to  beat 
down  first  one,  and  then  the  other,  until  the 
cause  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  should  be  at 
length  adopted  by  one  of  the  parties  as  a 
means  of  keeping  itself  in  power. 

There  was  another  reason,  also,  why  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  hesitated  under  such  conditions 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  the  Government. 
The  Parliament  of  1880  had  now  nearly 
expired,  and  a  new  election  was  at  hand. 
Gladstone  himself  had  foreseen  the  impending 
struggle  before  the  people,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  was  less  averse  to  the  adverse 
vote  on  his  budget  than  might  have  been  sup- 
posed. Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  clear  that, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  existing  Parlia- 
ment, the  Salisbury  Ministry  must  adopt  a 
temporizing  and  conciliatory  policy  with  the 
Irish  party,  and,  by  vigor  abroad  and  Conserv- 
atism at  home,  win,  if  possible,  from  the  Glad- 
stonians  a  victory  at  the  ensuing  election.  In 
the  canvass  that  followed,  there  was  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  both  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  to  ignore  and  gloss  over  the  one  great 
question  of  the  day,  namely,  the  settlement 
of  the  issue  raised  and  defended  with  so  much 
vigor  by  the  Home  Rulers.  Parnell  was  now 
supreme  in  the  management  of  his  party.  He 
passed  the  word  to  his  following  that  every- 
where and  under  all  circumstances  they  should 
strike  at  the  Liberal  majorities,  and  reduce  or 
reverse  them  wherever  they  might. 

The  elections  were  held  for  a  new  House 
of  Commons  in  December  of  1886.  The 
question  really  was  whether  the  Liberals  would 
be  able  to  obtain  a  majority  of  all  the  seats  in 
the  House.  Soon  after,  the  elections  began ; 
and  as  the  first  reports  came  in  from  the  center 
of  England,  the  Conservatives  gathered  a 
transient  hope  that  they  might  be  victorious, 
but  the  news  from  the  country -side  destroyed  all 
such  expectations.  From  Wales  and  Scotland 
the  news  came  of  great  Liberal  gains,  and  the 


aggregate  result  in  Great  Britain  showed  a  ma- 
jority of  about  eighty  for  the  Liberal  party. 
But  the  Irish  elections  turned  everything  to  con- 
fusion. In  all  that  country,  not  a  tingle  Liberal 
was  elected  I  Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  three 
Irish  seats  in  the  Commons,  fewer  than  twenty 
were  won  by  the  Conservatives.  Dublin 
University  sent  two  of  these,  and  nearly 
all  the  remainder  were  from  the  extreme 
North,  in  Ulster.  Parnell  came  out  of  the 
battle  with  a  compact  body  of  eighty-five  fol- 
lowers. 

The  politicians  and  statesmen  were  now 
easily  able,  by  a  few  figures,  to  count  the 
probabilities.  Should  the  Parnellites,  in  the 
new  Parliament  combine  with  the  Conserva- 
tives, they  would  be  able  to  bear  down  the 
Liberals  with  a  small  majority  of  about  five 
votes;  but  should  they  combine  with  the 
Liberals,  the  majority  over  the  Conservative 
party  and  the  Salisbury  Ministry  would  be 
nearly  a  hundred  and  seventy.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  affairs  at  the  opening  of  the  Par- 
liamentary session  in  January  of  1886. 

It  now  remained  to  be  seen  what  course 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  would  take  in  his  en- 
deavor to  conduct  a  minority  Government. 
The  development  of  tendencies  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  was  awaited  with  intense  in- 
terest by  the  nation.  It  was  clear  to  all  that 
the  Irish  question  could  no  longer  be  thrust 
into  the  background,  except  by  a  coalition  of 
the  two  dominant  parties  against  the  third; 
and  it  was  equally  clear  that  such  a  combina- 
tion could  never  be  effected.  The  debates 
began  over  the  answer  of  the  House  to  the 
speech  of  the  Queen.  Before  the  discussion 
was  closed,  the  Prime  Minister  gave  notice  of 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce, 
at  an  early  day,  a  bill  for  the  further  repres- 
sion of  the  Irish  land-troubles  on  the  line  of 
coercion  and  punishment.  It  was  foreseen  by 
the  Liberals  that  they  themselves  would  be 
] placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  having  either  to 
support  or  oppose  a  measure  like  that  sug- 
1  by  Salisbury.  It  was  therefore  deemed 
expedient  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  crisis  by 
immediately  overthrowing  the  Ministry.  This 
was  done  on  a  motion  to  amend  the  address 
to  the  Queen,  on  which  the  Parnellites  voted 
to  a  man  with  the  Liberals,  and  though  the 
latter  lost  a  few  votes  from  their  own  calendar 
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by    disaffection,    the    Government    was   over- 
whelmed, and  the  Ministers  resigned. 

It  now  remained  to  be  seen  whether  a  new 
Liberal  Ministry  could  be  formed,  which  should 
be  able  to  command  a  majority  of  the  House 


WILLIAM  E.  GLADSTONE. 

on  matters  relating  to  the  Irish  question. 
Gladstone  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  out 
of  the  necessity  of  the  situation,  recalled  to 
the  place  of  Prime  Minister.  Sir  Flrrer 
Herschell  was  made  Lord  High  Chancellor; 


Earl  Spencer,  President  of  the  Council;  H. 
C.  E.  Chiklers,  Home  Secretary ;  Earl  Rose- 
bery,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  Earl 
Granville,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies;  Earl 
Timberley,  Secretary  for  India ;  Campbell- 
Baunerman,  Secretary 
for  War ;  Sir  William 
Vernou-Harcourt, 
Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer; the  Marquis 
of  Ripon,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty; 
Joseph  Chamberlain, 
President  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Board;  George 
Otto  Trevelyan,  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland;  A. 
J.  Mundella,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade; 
and  John  Morley, 
Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland. 

But  it  was  not  so 
much  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  new  Min- 
istry as  with  the  Irish 
policy  which  was  to  be 
proposed  thereby,  that 
the  public  was  now 
concerned.  For  a  con- 
siderable period  it  had 
been  noised  abroad  that 
Gladstone  was  grad- 
ually inclining  in  his 
sympathies  and  opin- 
ions to  the  cause  of 
Home  Rule  in  Ireland. 
It  was  observed  on  the 
first  night  of  the  session 
that  Paruell's  speech 
could  only  be  inter- 
preted as  signifying  the 
probable  support  of  the 
Liberals  by  the  Irish 
party,  and  the  probable 
support  of  Home  Rule 
principles  by  the 

former.  The  event  justified  the  anticipation. 
Gladstone  at  once  devoted  himself  to  the  prep- 
aration of  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  virtual 
concession  of  nationality  to  the  Irish  people.  The 
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plan  proposed  contemplated  the  continuance  of 
the  National  Union  of  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  under  the  Government  of  the  Crown 
and  the  Imperial  Parliament  at  London. 
The  Prime  Minister  elaborated  a  scheme 
which  was  perhaps  the  most  extensive,  not 
to  say  revolutionary,  of  any  single  measure 
proposed  in  Parliament  since  the  accession  of 
Victoria.  The  matter  came  speedily  to  an 
issue.  In  June  of  1886  the  question  was  de- 
bated before  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
speech  of  Gladstone  himself  being  awaited 
with  the  greatest  interest,  not  only  by  the 
British  public,  but  by  the  people  of  all  West- 
«rn  Europe  and  America.  In  the  latter  coun- 
try, the  daily  press  of  the  following  morning 
presented  American  readers  with  a  report  ver- 
batim of  the  Prime  Minister's  address,  in  which 
he  defended  and  advocated  with  the  greatest 
ability  the  establishment  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland.  When  the  question  went  to  vote,  it 
was  not  yet  certainly  known  whether  or  not 
the  Ministerial  Bill  had  carried;  but  the  di- 
vision showed  a  negative  result.  The  Minis- 
terial measure  was  beaten  by  a  small  and  in- 
decisive majority.  This  was  effected  by  the 
(•combined  votes  of  the  Conservatives  and  those 
of  nearly  a  hundred  Liberals,  who  refused  to 
follow  the  majority  of  their  party  on  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House  and  the  country. 

The  break  in  the  Liberal  party  proved  to 
be  hopeless,  and,  since  the  Irish  question  was 
now  uppermost  in  all  men's  minds,  the  Glad- 
stone Ministry  passed  from  power.  At  first, 
however,  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and  the 
•question  at  issue  was  remanded  to  the  people. 
It  could  hardly  be  hoped  that,  under  existing 
•conditions,  the  policy  of  Gladstone  could  gain 
from  the  country  a  more  emphatic  indorse- 
ment than  he  and  his  party  had  received  at 
the  late  election.  It  only  remained  for  the 
Prime  Minister  to  resign  his  office.  The  be- 
ginning of  1887  found  matters  in  a  condition 
of  chaos.  Though  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was 
presently  recalled  to  the  head  of  the  (iovern- 
ment,  though  the  Conservative  party,  with 
the  aid  of  the  so-called  Liberal-Unionists — a 
division  made  up  of  those  who  had  broken 
away  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Gladstone 
Ministry — were  able  for  the  next  two  years  to 
maintain  a  doubtful  ascendency  over  the  Lib- 
erals and  Parnellites,  yet  it  was  an  ascendency 


gained  by  sufferance  rather  than  by 
As  to  the  Irish  question,  it  remained  and  -nil 
remains,1  unsettled,  ami  the  year  1889  wit- 
nessed the  remarkable  manceuver  of  a  nego- 
tiation between  the  Parnellites  and  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury's  Government  with  respect  to  a 
proposal  by  the  latter  of  SOUK-  ni.-asure  at  the 
ensuing  session  of  Parliament  conceding,  in 
some  limited  form,  the  principle  of  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland. 

The  year  1887  was  memorable  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  jubilee  or  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  had 
not  been  often  in  the  history  of  England  that 
such  an  event  had  been  possible.  Only  in 
two  or  three  instances  had  so  long  a  reign  oc- 
curred, or  one  on  the  whole  so  benign  in  its 
character  and  tendencies.  The  Queen  herself 
had  been  a  popular  sovereign,  though  this  a 
said  rather  of  English  society — by  which  is 
meant  the  upper  third  of  the  people — than  of 
the  masses  at  large.  The  principal  day  of 
Her  Majesty's  Semi-centennial  was,  of  course, 
the  21st  of  June — that  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  accession — and  the  principal  scene  of 
the  home  celebration,  the  Abbey  of  Westmin- 
ster. On  that  day  and  to  that  place  the 
Queen  was  conducted  by  her  sons,  her  sons- 
in-law,  and  her  grandsons,  as  a  guard  of 
honor.  About  ten  thousand  persons  assembled 
at  the  Abbey  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies. 
Representatives  were  present,  bearing  con- 
gratulations from  all  the  reigning  Houses  in 
Europe  and  from  the  Governments  of  the  New 
World.  London  was  splendidly  decorated  for 
the  occasion,  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
United  Kingdom  expressed  their  loyalty  with 
a  variety  of  festivities  and  celebrations.  The 
Poet  Laureate,  now  become  Baron  Tennyson, 
honored  the  occasion  with  a  personal  poem 
addressed  to  Her  Majesty.  From  the  center 
the  jubilee  spirit  extended  into  all  the  British 
colonies  of  the  world ;  and  from  the  foot-hills 
of  Burmah  to  where  the  mountains  of  British 
Columbia  look  down  on  the  Pacific,  the  Queen's 
name  and  reign  were  remembered  with  con- 
gratulations and  festivals. 

The  present  chapter  may  be  appropriately 
concluded  with  a  sketch  of  the  recent  relations 
of  Great  Britain  and  Egypt.  At  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  ninth  decade  of  the  century,  it 
might  almost  be  said  that  Egypt  was  a  foreign 
dependency  of  the  British  Empire.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  the  influence  of  the  English 
Government  in  South-eastern  Africa  at  this 
epoch,  and  for  some  time  previously,  may  be 
referred  to  two  general  considerations.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  long-standing  .policy  of 
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Great  Britain  in  upholding  the  independence 
and  autonomy  of  Turkey.  This  theory  carried 
with  it  the  maintenance  of  Egypt  as  a  Prov- 
ince of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  expression 
"  Province  of  the  Turkish  Empire,"  however, 
is  too  exact  to  express  the  dependent  relations 
of  the  different  countries  under  the  general 
sway  of  the  Sultan.  In  the  case  of  Egypt, 
U  could  not  be  said  that  the  country  was  an 


integral  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions;  and 
yet  the  Egyptian  Government  had  its  origin 
and  authority  from  Constantinople. 

The  Egyptian  Viceroys  had  no  constant 
rank  or  power.  Sometimes  they  were  merely 
satraps  of  the  Sultan,  and  sometimes  they 
reached  the  condition  of  semi-independence. 
But  whatever  the  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment might  be, 
Great  Britain  held 
to  the  policy  of  sup- 
porting the  existing 
order,  believing,  as 
she  did,  that  this 
course  was  condu- 
cive to  the  integrity 
of  her  eastern  line 
of  defense  against 
the  aggressions  of 
Russia. 

In  the  second 
place,  a  financial 
reason  existed  for 
the  support  given  by 
England  to  Egypt. 
The  latter  country 
had  become  indebted 
in  several  ways  to 
England  and  to  En- 
glish capitalists.  A 
large  part  of  the 
bonds  representing 
the  Egyptian  debt 
were  held  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  rev- 
olutionary tenden- 
cies in  Egypt  seemed 
constantly  to  threat- 
en the  validity  c.f 
the  bonds.  The 
principle  of  inter- 
national law  which 
decrees  the  integrity 

of  a  debt  through  the  vicissitudes  of  revolu- 
tion, making  each  successive  Government  re- 
sponsible for  the  valid  indebtedness  of  its  pre- 
decessor, and  which  denies  the  confiscability 
of  national  bonds,  was  not  sufficiently  well 
recognized  in  Egypt  to  make  the  obligations 
of  the  Government  to  England  perfectly  se- 
cure; and  this  fact  constituted  a  powerful 
reason  for  upholding  the  existing  status. 
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Something  of  the  same  reasons  existed  in 
the  case  of  France.  She  also  had  a  large  fund 
invested  in  Egypt.  The  Suez  Canal  was  the 
product  of  French  capital.  France  had  in 
general  cooperated  with  Great  Britain,  under 
the  theory  that  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  should  be  maintained  in  all  its  parts. 
Such  were  the  conditions  which  made  it  ex- 
pedient, it  not  necessary,  for  England  and 
France  to  assume  a  sort  of  protectorate  over 
Egypt  as  a  part  of  their  international  policy, 
and  as  a  means  of  protecting  their  interests  in 
the  East.  This  policy,  however,  was  much 
more  ably  and  persistently  followed  by  Great 
Britain  than  by  the  French  Government ;  but 
in  course  of  time  the  English  ascendency  m 
Egypt  aroused  the  jealousy  of  France,  and  led 
to  an  effort  on  her  part  to  regain  her  relative 
influence  in  the  Nile  Valley.  For  a  con- 
siderable period  the  Egyptian  Khedive  had 
had  an  arrangement  with  France  and  England 
by  which  the  latter  countries  exercised  what 
was  called  Financial  Control  of  the  affairs  Ci 
Egypt.  This  condition  remained  in  force 
until  1883,  when  Lord  Dufferin,  who  had 
been  sent  from  Constantinople  to  Egypt  as 
the  representative  of  British  interests  in  that 
country,  secured  the  withdrawal  of  the  "Con- 
trol," to  the  end  that  a  greater  autonomy 
might  be  secured  to  the  local  government  in 
the  management  of  its  own  affairs. 

No  adequate  understanding,  however,  may 
be  had  of  the  general  condition  of  Egypt  in 
our  day,  without  noting  the  historical  progress 
of  the  country  during  the  larger  part  of  the 
century.  At  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  in- 
vasion, Egypt  was  broken  up  into  petty 
Muslim  principalities,  having  little  coherence 
or  governmental  unity.  The  general  con- 
sequence of  the  shock  given  to  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs  by  the  impact  of  Europeanism  was 
to  bring  about  the  ascendency  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  the  establishment  of  his  house  as  the 
reigning  dynasty  down  to  our  own  time.  We 
have  seen  how  nearly,  at  one  or  two  cri^-. 
this  able  General  and  statesman  succeeded  in 
securing  the  complete  autonomy  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  country  and  people.  At  the 
close  of  the  fourth  decade  he  seemed,  indeed, 
on  the  eve  of  actually  reversing  the  relative 
places  of  Cairo  and  Constantinople.  In  1840 
the  Turkish  Empire  was  saved  from  dismem- 


berment only  by  the  actual  intervention  of 
the  Great  Powers,  staying  the  progress  of 
Egyptian  arms  in  Syria,  and  rendering  of  no 
avail  the  great  victories  of  Horns,  K'.nidi, 
ami  Nizib,  in  the  latter  of  which  battles 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  son  of  Mehemet  AH,  over- 
threw and  dispersed  a  Turkish  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men. 

The  veteran  Mehemet,  already  more  than 
seventy  years  of  age,  next  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  revision  of  the  constitution  ami  laws 
of  Egypt,  working  after  models  which  IIP  had 
drawn  from  the  great  governments  of  Europe. 
Nearly  all  the  methods  of  adinmi.-tration 
which  the  inquirer  discovers  to-day  as  the 
springs  of  civil  action  in  Egypt  were  devised 
by  Mehemet  All.  He  established  new  systems 
of  taxation,  revised  the  customs-duties,  ar- 
ranged the  laws  of  quarantine,  patronized 
manufactories,  planted  colleges  of  languages 
and  of  medicine,  and  introduced  printing- 
presses  and  journalism  as  a  means  of  dissem- 
inating information  and  creating  a  public  opin- 
ion in  a  country  long  dominated  by  the  gross- 
est forms  of  Orientalism.  In  the  last  yean 
of  his  life  he  visited  Constantinople,  was  there 
received  with  many  marks  of  distinction,  and 
was  honored  with  the  title  of  Vizier. 

When  the  Western  Powers  came,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  to  the  rescue  of  Turkey,  and 
forced  Egypt  back  from  her  course  of  devel- 
opment, the  terms  of  dependency  upon  the 
Porte  were  made  as  mild  as  possible.  It  was 
agreed  that  Mehemet  Ah  should  retain  for 
himself  and  his  successors  the  Pashalic  of 
Egypt,  on  the  simple  condition  of  the  payment 
of  one-fourth  of  his  net  revenues  to  the  Sul- 
tan. The  subordinate  conditions  of  the  settle- 
ment were  that  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  had 
been  treacherously  surrendered  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, should  be  restored ;  that  Syria,  which 
had  been  gained  by  conquests,  should  be  given 
up ;  and  that  the  standing  army  of  Egypt 
should  be  limited  to  eighteen  thousand  men. 
Already,  Mehemet  and  his  son  Ibrahim  had 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  rebellious  Egyptian 
Ki-vs  to  subjection,  and  a  considerable  degree 
of  unity  had  been  attained  in  the  Government 

Ibrahim  Pasha  acceded  to  his  father's  po- 
litical honors  and  authority,  in  1844,  and  con- 
tinued in  office  until  his  death,  four  years 
afterwards.  The  veteran  Mehemet  lived  a  few 
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months  longer,  and  the  Government  of  Egypt 
descended  to  his  nephew,  Abbas  Pasha, whose 
character  reverted  to  the  Oriental  type,  with 
many  disastrous  consequences  to  the  Egyptian 
people.  His  death,  in  1854,  was  hailed  as  a 
deliverance,  and  the  reaction  which  followed 
brought  the  fourth  son  of  Meheinet  Ali,  Said 
Pasha,  to  the  throne.  It  was  under  Ins  reign 
that  the  concession  was  made  to  France  of 
the  right  and  opportunity  to  construct  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  abilities  of  Said  were,  how- 
ever, not  as  great  as  his  political  principles 
were  salutary.  At  his  death,  in  1863,  the 
crown  descended  to  his  nephew  Ismail,  who, 
with  his  title  of  Khedive,  granted  to  him  in 
1866  by  an  Imperial  firman,  was  destined  to  a 
long  and  important  reign.  Nearly  all  of  the 
events  in  the  recent  history  of  Egypt,  in 
which  European  and  American  readers  are 
likely  to  find  interest  and  instruction,  have 
happened  during  the  Administration  of  Ismail 
Khedive.  He  continued  in  power  until  1879, 
when  he  was  deposed  by  the  Porte  at  the  in- 
stigation of  France  and  England.  This  action 
was  deemed  essential  to  the  interests  of  the 
Western  Powers  in  securing  that  financial  con- 
trol of  the  country  to  which  we  have  referred 
above.  The  title  of  Khedive  was  transferred 
to  Mohammed  Tewfik.  A  new  system  of 
liquidation  for  the  Egyptian  creditors  was  de- 
vised on  the  basis  of  a  four-and-a-half  per 
cent,  fund,  that  rate  being  agreed  to  by  France 
and  England  jointly. 

Without  pausing  to  notice  in  this  connec- 
tion the  events  of  Ismail's  reign,  we  may  here 
refer  to  the  decisive  effect  of  his  deposition 
from  power.  The  foreign  intervention  was, 
from  the  first,  hateful  to  the  large  and  grow- 
ing class  of  intelligent  Egyptians  who  desired 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  their  country. 
It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  objection  to 
Ismail  on  the  part  of  England  and  France 
was  his  too  great  independence  of  character 
and  his  desire  that  Egypt  might  be  first  of  all 
for  the  Egyptians.  On  the  other  hand,  Tewfik 
was  thought  to  be  sufficiently  subservient. 
History  is  not  the  place  for  tirade  and  denun- 
ciation, but  every  calm-minded  and  just  patriot 
in  all  the  world  must  be  shocked  and  angered 
at  this  spectacle  of  the  suppression  and  abuse 
of  a  helpless  country  and  people  by  means  of 
the  imbecility  of  the  Viceroy,  and  for  merely 


mercenary  considerations.  The  Egyptians* 
found  themselves  subject  to  a  foreign  bonded 
debt,  the  financial  control  of  their  country  as- 
sumed by  the  holders  of  that  debt,  and  them- 
selves reduced  to  the  rank  of  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  for  capitalists  more  than 
three  thousand  miles  away. 

It  was  not  long,  under  these  circumstances, 
until  the  mutterings  ot  discontent  were  heard. 
In  February  ot  1881,  some  regiments  of  the 
Egyptian  army  stationed  at  Cairo  carried  a 
petition  to  the  Khedive,  demanding  the  dis- 
missal of  one  of  the  ministers,  justice  for  the 
soldiers,  and  a  general  reform  for  the  people. 
This  movement  was  heartily  ratified  by  the 
Egyptians  generally.  Other  petitions  were 
sent  in  to  the  Government,  and  the  army  was 
exhorted  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  country. 
A  leader  of  both  soldiers  and  people  appeared 
in  the  person  of  Ahmed  el  Arabi,  who  became 
at  once  the  recognized  chief  of  what  was 
henceforth  known  as  the  National  party.  The 
movement  resulted  in  a  general  uprising  of 
the  native  Egyptians  against  all  the  foreign 
oppression  and  distresses  under  which  Egypt 
had  long  been  groaning.  The  Khedive  at  first 
yielded  to  the  pressure,  and  in  September  of 
1881  a  new  Ministry  was  appointed  in  har- 
mony with  the  popular  demands.  Arabi 
himself,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  Bey,  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Pasha,  and  his  leading 
followers  received  honor  and  promotion  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government. 

The  next  movement  was  in  favor  of  a  re- 
vised Constitution.  A  Chamber,  composed  of 
Egyptian  notables,  was  convoked,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  reclaim  the  management  of  the 
Egyptian  finances  in  all  particulars,  except  so 
much  as  related  to  the  foreign  bonded  debt. 
At  this  juncture  it  was  found  that  a  sort  of 
counter-revolution  was  making  head  in  the 
army,  the  same  being  fomented  by  certain  Cir- 
cassian officers,  jealous  of  the  influence  and 
growing  fame  of  Arabi.  The  latter  put  down 
the  mutiny  with  a  strong  hand,  and  the  re- 
bellious officers  were  condemned  to  death. 
The  English  and  French  officials  representing 
the  Control  interfered  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence,  and,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  some  iron-clad  vessels  from  the  allied 
squadron  were  ordered  to  take  station  in  the 
Bay  of  Alexandria.  In  that  city  a  riot  broke 
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out,  induced  by  a  quarrel  in  the  street  be- 
tween an  Arab  and  a  Maltese,  and  followed  by 
a  massacre,  in  which  many  Europeans,  includ- 
inir  some  of  the  officers  of  the  city,  lost  their 

lives. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  Egyptian  Constitution 
was  published  in  England,  and  popular  sym- 
pathy in  that  country  was  directed  strongly  to 
the  National  party.  Up  to  this  time,  the  rev- 
olution had  gone  no  further  than  a  revolt 
against  the  foreign,  that  is,  the  Circassaiu,  of- 


Foreign  Affairs,  and  M.  Gambetta,  at  that 
time  in  the  ascendant  in  the  French  Govern- 
ment, determined  upon  an  exactly  opposite 
policy.  Instead  of  supporting  Arabi,  the 
statesmen  just  referred  to  sent  a  joint  note  to 
the  Khedive  announcing  their  intention  to  up- 
hold the  existing  order  in  Egypt,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  tone  of  menace  and  dictation  against 
the  popular  party.  The  Khedive  was  assured, 
even  against  what  were,  perhaps,  his  own  se- 
cret wishes  in  the  premises,  that  his  Govern- 
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ficials,  who,  in  both  the  army  and  civil  affairs, 
had  used  and  abused  the  authority  which  they 
held  from  the  Khedive  and  the  Porte.  Arabi 
and  the  revolutionists  looked  to  England  and 
France  for  the  support  of  their  cause,  and,  in 
the  beginning  of  1882,  there  was  popular  ex- 
pectation that  the  Egyptian  National  party 
would  be  upheld  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Western  Powers.  For  some  reason,  however. 
the  nature  of  which  has  never  been  fully  di- 
vulged, Lord  Grauville,  English  Secretary  for 


inent  should  be  maintained  against  all  revolt 
and  danger,  whether  from  without  or  within  his 
dominions.  The  meaning  was  clear,  and  it  was 
at  once  perceived  by  the  National  party,  that 
the  Khedive  himself  and  his  whole  officiary 
were  in  the  way  of  further  reform.  The  anger 
of  the  popular  loaders  was  turned  especially 
against  Sherif  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  Minister, 
who  was  believed  to  be  at  one  with  the  foreign 
intervention.  That  officer  was  obliged,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1882,  10  resign  his  office,  and  Arabi 
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was  himself  put  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  May  in  this  year 
that  the  English  and  French  fleets  were  ordered 
to  Alexandria.  The  representatives  of  Great 
Britain  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  National 
Ministry  and  the  exile  of  Arabi  Pasha.  The 
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tirst  clause  of  this  demand  was  complied  with, 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  depose  Arabi 
with  a  mere  document.  On  the  contrary,  he 
became  practically  the  dictator  of  Egypt.  In 
this  emergency  the  Sultan  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  sent  out  Dervish  Pasha  as  a  special 
commissioner  to  reestablish  order  and  tran- 


quillity in  the  country.     The  Turkish  troops, 
however,  were   forbidden   to   laud.      Dervish 
Pasha  was  himself  admitted  to  Cairo  with  many 
demonstrations  of  loyalty,  but  the  whole  matter 
was   superficial.     Arabi   had    the    hearts   and 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  they  refused  abso- 
lutely to  permit  his  departure  from  the  country. 
It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  the  Alexandrian  riot 
occurred.     About    fifty 
Europeans  and  nearly  four 
hundred  natives  lost  their 
lives  in  the  outbreak,  the 
responsibility    for    which 
has  never  been    satisfac- 
torily determined.  Doubt- 
less the  inflamed  condition 
of  public  opinion  in  the 
city,  rather  than  any  other 
patent  circumstance,  was 
the  efficient  cause  of  the 
riot.     However  this  may 
have  been,  the   effect  in 
Western  Europe  was  suf 
ficieutly    decisive.      The 
London  Times  raised  the 
cry  of  immediate  and  act- 
ive     intervention.      The 
Gladstone    Ministry    wa- 
vered for  a  moment  under 
the  combined  assaults  of 
the  Tory  organs  and  the 
English    bondholders, 
whose  Egyptian  securities 
had    fallen    to    fifty-two 
cents  on  the  dollar.     At 
this  time  the  Admiral  of 
the  English  squadron  in 
the    Bay   of  Alexandria 
was  Sir  Beauchamp  Sey- 
mour. On  perceiving  that 
the  Egyptian  Nationalists 
were  repairing  and  man- 
ning certain  fortifications 
in  the  harbor  which  bore 

upon  his  position,  he  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the 
town  that  the  works  in  question  should  be 
abandoned  under  threat  of  bombarding  the 
city.  Within  two  days  the  menace  was  carried 
into  execution.  The  English  vessels  opened  fire 
on  Alexandria,  and  the  shot  and  shell  wrought 
great  havoc  to  property  and  life.  The  Egyp- 
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tians,  finding  that  they  were  unable  to  hold 
•out  against  tlu>  ruin  of  death,  evacuated 
Alexandria,  setting  fire  to  the  city  as  they 
withdrew.  The  European  quarter  was  burned 
to  the  ground,  and  much  damage  was  done  in 
•other  parts,  especially  those  districts  under 
-fire  of  the  British  ships.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  loss  of  property  amounted  to  four 
•million  pounds  sterling.  The  bombardment 
•resulted  in  a  hopeless  break  between  the  two 
Egyptian  parties.  Alexandria  had  been 
-defended  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Khedive 
4tnd  Arabi,  but  the  former  now  went  over  to 
the  English  and  put  himself  under  protection 
•of  the  fleet.  Arabi,  with  the  Nationalist 
army,  withdrew  from  Alexandria  to  Kafr 


command  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  was  accord- 
ingly brought  over  from  India,  and  pitched 
against  Arabi's  forces  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  In  this 
vicinity  four  hard  battles  were  fought  before 
British  discipline  could  overcome  the  cour- 
ageous Egyptians,  fighting  for  independence. 
The  decisive  engagement  occurred  on  the  9th 
of  September,  1882.  Arabi's  forces  were  com- 
pletely routed,  and  thrown  back  on  Cairo.  The 
British  advance  soon  reached  tlmt  city  ;  the 
provisional  Government  was  overthrown,  and 
Arabi  surrendered  himself  as  a  prisoner.  The 
Khedive  was  soon  restored  to  office,  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners.  The  national  array  was  disorgan- 
ized. Arabi  waa  about  to  be  put  to  death. 
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Dowar,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  and  there 
intrenched  himself  with  so  much  skill  that  it 
was  found  impossible  to  dislodge  him  from 
hi-  position. 

Cairo  was  now  made  the  Nationalist  capital. 
A  decree  was  passed  by  the  provisional  Gov- 
ernment, deposing  Khedive  Tewfik  from  power. 
The  whole  public  opinion  of  Egypt,  in  so  far 
as  a  public  opinion  existed,  was  heartily  with 
Arabi  and  the  revolution.  Great  Britain, 
•however,  was  now  committed  to  the  cause  of 
Tewfik,  or,  rather,  to  the  cause  of  her  own  in- 
•conoistent  consistency.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  Britisli  contingent  in  Egypt 
-should  be  strongly  reinforced.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  army,  thirty  thousand  strong,  under 
N.— Vol.  4—28 


but  a  reaction  in  Britisli  public  opinion  brought 
about  a  commutation  of  his  sentence.  He 
and  five  of  his  fellow-Nationalists  were  con- 
demned to  perpetual  exile,  and  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1883,  were  carried  away  for  Ceylon. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  until 
the  beginning  of  1883,  the  financial  control  of 
Eirypt  was  retained  by  England  and  France. 
This  arrangement,  however,  ceased  by  the 
action  of  the  Towers  in  January,  1883,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  autonomy  was  restored  to 
the  Egyptian  Government.  Later  in  the  same 
year,  a  new  scheme  of  government,  part  En- 
glish, part  American,  and  part  Oriental,  waa 
devised  tinder  the  inspiration  of  Lord  Dufferiu, 
and  became  the  organic  law  of  *he  country. 
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A  general  amnesty  was  granted  by  the  Khe- 
dive, uiid  many  reforms  ueiv  introduced  into 
the  administration.  It,  could  hut  be  noticed, 
however,  by  the  people  who  had  alivady  been 
borne  down  witli  taxation  and  other  abuses  of 
power,  that  the  uew  schedule  was  more  ex- 
cessive than  the  old.  Oue  of  the  principal 
changes  now  introduced  was  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  army,  which  was  effected 
under  direction  of  General  Wood,  an  English 
officer,  and  twenty-five  other  subordinate  com- 
manders of  the  same  nationality.  The  civil 
police  of  Egypt  was  intrusted  to  a  force 
which  was  put  under  command  of  Baker 
Pasha.  The  defense  of  the  Soudan,  to  which 
we  must  now  turn  our  attention,  was  intrusted 
to  a  division  of  the  army  under  command  of 


ance  as  the.  leader  ami  avenger  of  his  people 
is,  tn  tin-  present  day,  somcuhat  similar  to  that 
of  tin1  dcrmaii  pea-ants,  \\lio  hold  to  tin-  tra- 
dition that  Frederick  Burbarossa  still  sits  nod- 
ding in  the  CUM-  of  Sal/burg,  and  will  come 
forth  whenever  Fatherland  is  endangered.  The 
Mohammedan  .-ii|*-i>tiiion,  however,  is  relig- 
ious, Mes.-ianir  in  its  character.  The  Shiitea 
are  ever  in  expectation  of  the  coming  "t  El 
Mahdi.  Throughout  the  Mohammedan  Em- 
pire, the  ignorant  and  infatuated  are  ever 
ready  to  say,  Lo,  here!  or,  L<>,  tin-re!  It  has 
frequently  happened  that  several  Mahdis  have 
lived  at  the  same  time.  In  1882  there  were 
at  least  three  pretenders  of  this  character. 
El  S'liusi  appeared  in  Tripoli,  another  Jed  the 
iguoraut  ill  Aidiu  ;  and  the  third,  namely  the 
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Hicks  Pasha,  and  that  force  was  obliged,  in 
November  of  1883,  to  confront  the  hosts  of  the 
Mahdi. 

Who,  then,  was  the  Mahdi  ?  The  historical 
iiotes  of  the  ninth  decade  of  our  century 
abound  with  references  to  his  name.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  question  is  a  profound 
Mohammedan  superstition,  running  back  in 
its  ultimate  origin  almost  to  the  davs  of  the 
Prophet.  The  third  Caliph  of  the  House  of 
Abbas  was  the  first  to  be  called  El  Mahdi.  that 
is,  "  he  who  is  guided  aright."  Afterwards, 
the  term  was  adopted  by  the  Shiite  Moham- 
medans as  the  name  of  their  expected  Messiah. 
In  879,  A.  D.,  the  twelfth  of  the  Imams, 
named  Mohammed  Ahu'l-Kasim,  mysteriously 
disappeared,  but  the  Shiites  never  accepted  his 
death  as  a  fact.  Their  belief  in  his  reappear- 


Sheikh  Mohammed,  of  Dongolu,  appeared  in 
the  Egyptian  Soudan  :i<  the  true  El  Mahdi. 
At  the  very  time  when  Arabi  Pasha  was  leading 
what  promised  to  be  a  sin-re— tul  revolution 
in  Lower  Egypt,  this  Mohammed  el  Mahdi 
gained  the  ascendant  over  the  wild  natives  of 
^oudan.  While  Arabi  was  attempting,  by 
rational  means  and  in  a  natural  manner,  to 
throw  ,:ff  the  foreign  yoke  at  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria, the  Mahdi,  with  no  less  enthusiasm, 
was  leading  the  Soudanese  in  a  wild  rebellion 
against  the  constituted  authority. 

The  student  of  history  will  readily  recall 
the  southern  limit  of  ancient  Egypt,  as  fixed 
by  nature  at  the  upper  cataract  of  the  Nile; 
but  in  modern  times  the  limits  of  the  country 
in  the  direction  of  the  equator  have  been 
vastly  extended.  It  was  in  this  region  that 
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the  explorations  of  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  in 
the  years  1 862-64,  opened  up  a  new  world  to 
geography,  and  possibly  to  civilization.  The 
base  of  his  own  and  of  all  subsequent  move- 
ments into  the  valley  of  the  White  Nile,  was 
the  town  of  Khartoum,  lying  at  the  junction 
of  the  White  Nile  with  the  principal  river. 
Sir  Siimuel  W.  Baker  first  made  his  way  among 
the  branching  tributaries  of  the  Blue  Nile  as 
far  as  Gondokoro,  somewhat  south  of  the 
fifteenth  parallel.  From  this  place  his  explo- 
rations were  extended  southward  to  Victoria 
Nyanza,  under  the  equator,  and  thence  west- 
ward to  the  companion  lake,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Albert  Nyanza,  in  honor  of  the 
Prince  Consort. 

The  country  thus  revealed  was  of  vast  ex- 
tent and  importance.  In  1869  the  Khedive 
Ismail  followed  up  the  work  by  sending  a 
body  of  troops  with  Baker  to  occupy  the 
country  which  he  had  explored,  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  Egypt  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Nile,  to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  cotton  plant  into  the  fertile  val- 
leys traversed  by  the  English  adventurer.  In 
April  of  1871,  Baker  was  again  at  Gondokoro. 
He  had  now,  however,  excited  the  animosity 
of  the  slave-merchants  and  the  hostility  of 
the  ignorant  natives.  For  two  years  he  held 
his  own,  penetrating  the  country  as  far  as 
Ungoro,  and  finally,  in  1873,  falling  back  to 
Gondokoro,  and  thence  into  Egypt.  In  with- 
drawing from  the  Sourlau  he  left  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  the  inheritor  of  his  enterprises, 
Colonel  Charles  George  Gordon,  better  known 
by  his  title  of  Chinese  Gordon.  The  latter  now 
became  the  principal  figure  of  the  Soudan.  He 
maintained  himself  precariously  and  with  in- 
sufficient forces  during  the  period  of  the 
revolutionary  movements  in  Egypt,  keeping  at 
bay,  while  he  was  unable  to  subdue,  the  hostile 
Soudanese. 

We  may  now  go  forward  at  once  to  the 
year  1883.  France  and  .  England  agreed 
finally  to  withdraw  their  "  Financial  Control" 
of  Egypt,  and  to  leave  the  Khedive's  Govern- 
ment to  such  a  feeble  autonomy  as  it  might  be 
able  to  a.-sume.  The  overthrow  and  banish- 
ment of  Arabi,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to 
bring  the  wild  natives  of  Upper  Egypt  and 
the  Soudan  to  a  submissive  spirit.  On  the 
contrary,  El  Mahd>  and  his  army  became,  in 


that  far  region,  more  formidable  than  before. 
In  1884  the  useless  Conference  of  London  wa» 
held  for  a  general  consideration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Egyptian  affairs.  The  meeting  came- 
to  nothing.  At  that  very  time  Chinese  Gor- 
don, with  his  mixed  force  of  English  and 
Egyptians,  was  cooped  up  in  Khartoum,  and 
the  insurrection  which  the  Mahdi  had  kindled; 
in  the  Soudan  was  spreading  down  the  valley. 
It  now  became  a  question  most  serious  whether 
the  Englishman  could  any  longer  hold  back- 
the  rising  tide  of  revolt  which,  like  the  an- 
nual inundation  of  the  Nile,  threatened  to 
deluge  all  Egypt. 

From  this  time  forth,  the  insurgent  natives, 
led  by  the  Mahdi,  increased  in  numbers  and 
ferocity.  In  July,  and  again  in  August,  of 
1884,  Gordon  fought  and  won  several  battles* 
with  the  Prophet's  forces;  but  it  was  like  beat- 
ing down  the  Hydra.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year  he  continued  to  hold  his  place  at 
Khartoum.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  he. 
might  well  have  abandoned  the  place  and  re- 
tired to  safe  ground  in  Middle  Egypt;  but 
such  a  movement  was  not  in  Chinese  Gordon'* 
nature.  His  character,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
strangest,  and  we  might  almost  say  most  attract- 
ive, within  the  limits  of  modern  biography. 
While  he  was  willing  to  receive  reinforcement^ 
he  was  also  willing  to  take  his  chances  single- 
handed  against  the  armies  of  the  Mahdi.  All 
of  his  messages  in  the  after  part  of  1884  con- 
tinued to  give  the  note  of  confidence,  repeat- 
ing the  assurance  that  he  was  able  to  hold 
Khartoum  against  the  enemy.  But  in  mid- 
winter the  pressure  around  the  town  became 
constantly  greater.  The  mixed  character  of 
the  garrison  also  constituted  an  element  of 
danger.  In  fact,  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  native  forces  in  the  Khedive's  army- 
should  be  free  from  certain  sympathies  witb 
the  Mahdi.  We  have  already  said  that  he 
represented  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  side- 
of  the  very  same  movement  which  Arabi  had 
so  nearly  led  to  success  in  Lower  Egypt. 
Gordon's  case  grew  constantly  more  desperate, 
He  was  finally  hemmed  in,  cut  off  from  com- 
munications, reduced  in  supplies,  and  brought 
to  miserable  straits.  About  the  middle  of 
January,  1885,  negotiations,  partly  between; 
Gordon  himself  and  the  Mahdi,  and  partly 
secret  and  treacherous  between  the  natives  of 
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the  garrison  and  the  enemy  outside,  were 
opened,  and  the  result  was  the  admission  by 
night  of  the  Mahdi's  host  into  Khartoum. 
Gordon  was  obliged  to  surrender,  borne  down 
as  he  was  by  mere  stress  of  numbers.  On  the 
27th  of  January,  when  he  was  steading  in  the 
street,  giving,  some  directions  relative  to  the 
capitulation,  some  of  the  Mahdi's  assassins 
sprang  upon  him  from  behind  and  stabbed 
him  to  death.  Such  is  the  current  report  of 
the  occasion,  and  the  manner  of  his  murder. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  garrison  shared  his 


its  leaders,  and  the  latter,  struggling  with  the 
unconquerable  Irish  disorders,  went  speedily 
to  their  fall.  It  could  of  course  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  when  an  army  would  be  sent 
up  the  Nile,  when  Khartoum  would  be  retaken, 
when  the  Mahdi's  barbaric  Islamites  would  be 
scattered,  and  Gordon's  memory  avenged. 
But  for  the  time  being,  the  shock,  having  its 
origin  even  so  far  away  as  the  confluence 
of  the  White  Nile  and  the  Blue,  was  felt  to 
the  bottom  of  the  political  order  of  Great 
Britain,  resulting  in  a  reversal  of  the  Govern- 
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fate;  Khartoum  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mahdi,  and  the  general  result  was  the  tem- 
porary annihilation  of  foreign  influence  on  the 
Upper  Nile. 

The  reader  will  readily  perceive  the  tre- 
mendous effect  which  the  news  of  this  disaster 
must  produce  in  England.  It  was  the  one  cir- 
cumstance which  was  wanted  by  the  Toric-  in 
their  assaults  on  the  Gladstone  Ministry.  The 
charge  that  Gordon  had  been  crimnaHy  aban- 
doned to  his  fate  wag  precisely  the  kind  to  tell 
upon  the  British  public.  The  whole  calamitous 
episode  bore  hardly  on  the  Liberal  Party  and 


ment  and  the  construction   of  the  Salisbury 

Ministry. 

It  was  at  this  latest  pi-rind  in  the  history 
of  Great  Britain  that  the  public  mind,  and, 
indeed,  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 
was  again  turned  to  African  exploration  and 
discovery.  The  real  knowledge  of  mankind 
respecting  the  character  of  Central  Africa  had 
begun  with  David  Livingstone.  How  that 
indefatigable  explorer  made  his  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  Continent,  how  he  disappeared 
from  sight,  how  he  was  for  some  years  lost  to 
the  civilized  nations,  and  how,  at  length,  the 
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young  American  adventurer,  Heury  M. 
Stanley,  sent  out  by  James  Gordon  Bennett 
under  the  single  mandate,  "Find  Living- 
stone," succeeded  in  reaching  Victoria  Nyanza 
and  in  discovering  the  object  of  his  search,  is 
known  to  the  world.  From  this  date  travel- 
ers, geographers,  explorers,  began  to  penetrate 


and  thence  to  the  Equatorial  Province,  as  a 
medical  officer  on  the  staff  of  Charles  George 
Gordon.  The  career  of  that  brave  but  eccen- 
tric commander  down  to  his  death  at  Khar- 
toum, has  already  been  sketched  above. 

By   this  time,  Dr.   Schnitzer    had   become 
first   an   Effendi,    then    a    Bey,  and   finally    a 
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•the  equatorial  regions  of  the  Dark  Continent, 
and  to  contribute  almost  yearly  to  the  infor- 
mation of  mankind  relative  to  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants.  At  length,  in  1876, 
Bduard  Schnitzer,  a  Silesian  naturalist  of  res- 
olute and  adventurous  spirit,  left  home,  went 
to  Egypt,  and  took  service  in  the  army  of  the 
Khedive.  He  was  sent  first  to  Khartoum, 


I'a.ihn,  according  to  the  Egyptian  military 
phraseology.  He  had  taken  the  name  of 
Kiiiiii,  and  is  known  henceforth  as  Emin  Pasha. 
He  was  left  in  the  South  when  Gordon  fell 
back  to  Khartoum.  With  the  capture  of  that 
place,  Emin  found  himself  hemmed  in  by  the 
forces  of  the  Mahdi  on  the  north,  and  those 
of  Mwaugo,  King  of  Uganda,  on  the  south. 
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Enough  was  known  in  Europe  of  the  African 
situation  to  excite  the  keenest  interest  and  tin- 
liveliest  apprehensions  for  the  safety  <>f  Kmin 
Pasha,  and  plans  began  to  be  devised  for  his 
relief. 

In  England  an  Ernin  Bey  Relief  Commit- 
tee was  formed  in  1886.  Of  this  liody,  Sir 
William  Mackinnon,  Secretary  of  the  Iloyal 
Geographical  Society,  was  chairman.  At  this 
time  Henry  M.  Stanley  was  in  the  service  of 
the  King  of  the  Belgians ;  but  it  was  felt  by 
the  English  Relief  Committee  that 
no  other  than  Stanley  could  be  in- 
trusted with  the  expedition  in 
search  of  Emin.  The  Belgian  mon- 
arch had  at  this  time  a  fleet  of 
transports  in  the  River  Congo,  and 
these  he  cheerfully  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Stanley,  to  whom  the 
command  was  given  by  common 
consent. 

By  the  beginning  of  1887  the 
expedition  had  been  fully  equipped. 
Stanley  was  called  from  New  York 
to  London,  and  on  the  27th  of 
January  readied  Alexandria  on  his 
way  to  Zanzibar.  It  was  finally_ 
determined,  however,  that  the  best 
route  for  penetrating  the  interior 
was  up  the  valley  of  the  Congo. 
This  was  accordingly  taken,  and  in 
June  of  1887  Stanley  and  his  forces 
were  lost  to  sight. 

More  than  a  year  went  by,  and 
it  was  not  until  September  of  1888 
that  the  first  authentic  information 
of  the  progress  of  the  expedition 
was  received  in  London.  Then 
followed  another  long  period  of 
silence  and  anxiety;  but  on  the 
(5th  of  January,  ISSt),  a  letter  from  Stanley 
was  received  at  Brussels,  and  all  doubts  as  to 
Ais  whereabouts  and  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dition were  set  at  rest.  Emin  Pasha  had  been 
found  and  rescued.  The  sources  of  the  Nile 
had  been  more  fully  determined  than  ever  be- 
fore. A  fresh-water  lake,  named  Albert  Kd- 
ward  Nyanza,  nearly  thirty  thousand  miles  in 
extent  and  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  Victoria  Nyanza,  had  been  discovered  and 
explored.  The  command  had  suffered  untold 
hardships,  had  traversed  vast  stretches  of  al- 


most impassable  country,  had  fought  severe 
and  critical  battles,  had  been  decimated  with 
fever  and  famine,  but  had  courage., n>ly  accom- 
plished its  mUsion  and  regained  the  coast,  to 
hear  afar  off  the  plaudits  of  mankind. 

\Ve  have  thus  reached  the  point  in  the 
recent  annals  of  Great  Britain  at  which  per- 
spective ceases  for  want  of  di-tance.  The 
events  to  be  considered  are  only  of  yesterday, 
disproportioned  by  their  nearness,  uini 
mined  in  their  lii.-t»rical  relations.  There  is  a 
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I  point  at  which  the  serious  and  elevated  nar- 
rative of  history  descends  through  contempo- 
rary documents  and  reviews  into  mere  jour- 
nalism, and  is  lost  in  the  miscellany  of  the 
morning  paper.  It  is  inexpedient  for  the 
writer  to  attempt  to  follow  this  descent  and 
distribution  of  the  historical  line--,  from  the 
high  plane  of  judicial  and  unimpa.-.-ioned  crit- 
icism, downward  inio  the  malarial  region 
where  political  prejudice,  '  -ion.  and 

mere  obscurity  and  confi^ion  darken  th. 
ion   and    confound    the    understanding.     Not 
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without  a  moment's  regret  may  any  serious 
mind  turn  from  the  consideration  of  so  great 
a  fact  as  the  History  of  the  British  Empire  in 
the  present  century.  It  is  doubtless  true  tliat 
the  authors  and  readers  of  the  twentieth  eeu- 
tury  will  look  back  upon  a  landscape  differently 
adjusted  from  that  which  the  clearest  sight 
of  our  own  time  is  able  to  discover  and  de- 
scribe. But  much  has  been  already  discerned 
in  the  dust  and  distraction  of  the  epoch  ;  much 
more  will  soon  take  its  true  place  and  propor- 
tion on  the  historic  page.  Much  which  has 
already  arisen  in  the  Victorian  Age  stands  out 
sublime  and  tall  agaiust  the  background  of 
revolutionary  tumult,  of  storm  and  chaos, 
with  which  the  century  was  ushered  in.  Eng- 


land abides.     The  Island-built  Empire   is  un- 
shaken by  the  tempest. 

The  Liou  has  laid  his  magnificent  head 
Between  his  paws;  but  he  is  not  dead! 
The  Ocean  of  Atlas  rolls  and  swells 
Upon  the  shores  where  the  Briton  dwells; 
The  tide  is  high,  and  the-  sea-god  sprawls 
Against  the  wave-worn,  chalky  walls  I 
The  sailors  have  made  the  anchors  fast, 

The  crooked  flukes  are  under  the  st-a; 
The  heaving  deep,  'neath  the  billowy  blast 
That  tosses  the  sea-mew,  surges  past — 

Britannia,  what  cares  she? 
The  poet's  dust,  with  the  dust  of  the  king, 

Is  shrined  by  the  Abbey  wall ; 
And  the  Church  of  Elizabeth  spreads  her  wing 
Above  the  dome,  while  the  singers  sing 

In  the  famous  Chapel  of  Paul  I 
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